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PREFACE 


It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  with  those  most  interest- 
ed in  the  progress  of  historical  studies  among  us,  that  the 
series  of  Collections  have  not  been  more  regularly  publish- 
ed, and  especially  that  so  long  an  interval  has  been  suffered 
to  elapse  since  the  issue  of  th?.  first  volume  of  the  new 
series.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  endeavors  to 
infuse  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  action  of  the  Society,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  influence  and  usefulness,  has 
seemed  to  reprove  the  delay  in  the  discharge  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  its  duties.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure 
the  publication  of  such  materials  as  are  otherwise  not  well 
preserved,  or  easily  accessible  to  the  public,  the  Society, 
at  its  meeting  in  June,  1847,  ordered  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  directed,  thereafter,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  January  of  each  year,  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
published  at  least  one  part  or  number,  of  which  two  should 
form  a  volume,  of  Collections  of  the  Society,  to  be  similar  in 
style  to  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series,  and  to  be  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  same,  to  consist  of  original  contributions,  or 
selected  matter,  as  they  may  see  fit.  To  this  end  they  were 
authorized  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  other  members,  and 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  printing  and  publishing  as 
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might  be  deemed  best  for  the  interei^t  of  the  Society  and 
the  insuring  an  extensive  circulation.  In  accordance  with 
these  instructions,  the  Executive  Committee  caused  the  first 
part  of  the  present  volume  to  be  published  in  1848,  which  is 
now  completed  by   he  publication  of  the  second. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  for 
the  illustration  of  whose  history,  richer  materials  have 
been  gathered,  than  the  State  of  New  York — indeed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  slight  difficulty  to  select,  from  so  much 
that  is  interesting  and  important.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  principal  portion  of  the  present  volume,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  devoted  to  the  history  of  New  Netherland ;  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  period  so  long  regard- 
ed as  obscure,  dry  and  uninteresting,  is  likely  to  prove,  in 
our  present  lights,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  influences  which  can  be  traced,  as  flowing  from 
these  primitive  fountains,  through  the  subsequent  periods  of 
our  history,  modifying  institutions,  character  and  manners, 
have  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  historical  student,  which  is  not 
lessened  by  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  generally  involv- 
ed: and  the  committee  congratulate  themselves  and  the  So- 
ciety, that,  while  they  are  not  forgetful  of  the  general  objects 
of  their  association,  they  are  enabled  to  point  with  becoming 
pride  to  their  successful  endeavors  to  rescue  the  fast  perish- 
ing memorials  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  commonwealth, 
whose  position,  character  and  influence,  have  alike  con- 
tributed to  make  her  the  Empire  State. 

June:   1849. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
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BY  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN   BUTLER. 


'  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dlcere  fonnaa 
Corpora." — Ov.  Met. 


SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
New  York  University,  on  Friday  evening,  19th  November,  1847,  to  celebrate 
the  forty-third  Anniversary  of  the  Society, 

Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Benjamik 
F.  Butler  for  his  very  able  and  interesting  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
furnish  the  Society  a  copy  for  publication. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

ANDREW  WARNER, 

Secording  Secretary. 


DISCOURSE* 


Our  present  anniversary,  Fellow  Members  op  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  finds  us  in  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  A  new  frame  of  government  for  our  State 
has  recently  been  devised  by  delegates  of  the  people  ;  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the  people  themselves ; 
and,  during  the  last  ten  months,  has  been  gradually  displac- 
ing the  former  Constitution.  Some  of  the  new  provisions 
came  into  active  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year ;  others  a  few  months  later ;  and  the  final  measures 
necessary  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  system,  have 
just  been  taken. 

Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  this  recent  fabric,  and 
marking  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure  and  details — per- 
ceiving how  essentially  it  differs  from  that  which  it  has  dis- 
placed— the  first  thought  which  strikes  the  reflecting  mind, 
is  one  of  grateful  wonder,  that  a  work  so  serious  as  the 
pulling  down  of  the  old,  and  the  building  up  of  the  new, 
should  have  been  accomplished  with  so  little  of  mischief  or 
inconvenience.  The  change  from  one  system  of  social  econ- 
omy to  another,  is  often  accompanied  by  convulsions  as 
great  as  those  which  mark  the  first  transition  from  chaotic 
confusion  to  a  state  of  established  order.  We  are  apt  to 
expect  some  decay  in  prevailing  forces,  some  dissolution  of 
existing  restraints,  before  those  that  are  destined  to  succeed 
them  can  assume  vitality  and  vigor  ;  between  the  laws  that 
have  just  expired  and  those  that  have  just  been  created,  an 
interval  without  law  ;  a  pause  to  commemorate  the  passage 
from  the  one  era  to  the  other,  by  its  independence  of  both  ; 
a  period  of  disorganization  unchecked  by  past  legislation 
or  present  authority ;    a  crisis  of  abuse  which  previous 

*  Note. — In  preparing  the  following  Discourse  for  the  press,  the  author,  be- 
sides retaining  some  passages  omitted  in  the  delivery,  and  revising  the  whole, 
has  endeavored,  by  the  addition  of  references  and  occasional  notes,  to  render  his 
performance  more  worthy  of  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published, 
and  more  useful  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  those  by  whom  it  may  be  con- 
sulted. 
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wrongs  could  scarcely  justify,  and  subsequent  reforms 
hardly  atone  for.  But  the  change  which  we  are  now  con- 
templating has  been  accompanied  by  no  such  disastrous 
effects.  It  has  proceeded  with  much  of  the  physical  still- 
ness and  something  of  the  moral  grandeur,  which  attend  the 
great  processes  of  Nature.  Demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
a  free  people  :  controlled  by  their  active  will ;  established  by 
their  deliberate  sanction  ;  whatever  may  be  our  individual 
opinions  as  to  its  present  value  or  possible  results,  it  is  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  Republican 
Institutions.  It  teaches,  with  a  new  emphasis  of  cheering 
encouragement  and  significant  warning,  the  great  lessons 
of  American  Freedom-— change  without  violence  ;  progress 
without  disorder;  revolution  without  anarchy. 

As  we  look  more  closely  at  the  new  edifice,  and  its  various 
parts,  we  are  instinctively  led  to  compare  it  with  that  in 
whose  place  it  stands.  i\or  are  we  content  thus  to  limit  our 
examination.  We  would  visit  the  original  foundation ;  trace 
the  history  of  the  successive  superstructures  ;  and  note  the 
times  and  the  persons,  when  and  by  whom,  the  corner 
stones  were  laid,  and  the  several  fabrics  erected  or  demol- 
ished, altered  or  renewed.  We  would  mark  the  form  and 
style  of  each,  and  make  some  attempt  to  ascertain  its  value, 
and  to  determine  the  merits  of  its  authors. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  a  liberal  curiosity  may 
derive  from  these  inquiries,  they  answer  one  of  the  highest 
ends  of  historical  research.  The  organic  laws  of  a  com- 
munit}',  and  the  changes  which  from  time  to  time  are 
made  in  them,  are  the  most  authentic  proofs  of  its  civiliza- 
tion— the  most  instructive  monuments  of  its  progress. 

Assured  that  my  associates  participate  in  this  sentiment, 
and  believing  it  will  unite  the  sympathies  of  my  whole  au- 
dience, I  propose  to  place  before  you,  the  means  of  compar- 
ing our  present  Constitution  with  the  several  frames  of 
government  which  preceded  it ;  and  to  give  you  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  historicall}^  connected  with  the 
chan;:jes  they  have  undergone.  With  this  view,  I  ask  your 
attention  to  an  outline  of  The  Coxstitutional  History  op 
THE  Colony  and  State  of  New  York.  An  outline  it  must 
be,  for  fully  treated  it  would  form  a  volume. 

Using  the  terms  Constitutional  History,  in  their  broadest 
sense,  and  as  including  all  the  fundamental  rules  by  which 
the  nature  of  governments,  the  powers  of  rulers,  and 
the  duties  of  citizens,  are  defined  and  regulated — whether 
existing  in  the  written  compacts  of  modern  times,  in  ancient 
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charters  or  statutes,  or  in  unwritten  customs  or  usages — I 
remark,  that  my  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts,  corresponding  with  the  several  governments — the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  Independent  or  State — which 
have  successively  existed  in  the  territory  now  embraced 
within  our  boundaries. 

The  Dutch  rule,  dating  its  commencement  in  1614,  lasted, 
continuously,  but  fifty  years,  ten  of  which  had  passed  away 
before  the  settlements  were  placed  under  a  regular  local 
government.  So  slow  was  their  after  growth,  that  in  1664, 
w^hen  the  colony  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  its  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  10,000  souls.  The  Constitutional  his- 
tory of  New  Netkerland,  is,  therefore,  less  important  than 
that  of  the  Province  or  State  of  New  York.  Still,  it  is,  on 
many  accounts,  worthy  of  study,  and  quite  essential  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  our  subject. 

The  territory  bounding  on  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson 
in  1609,  and  explored  by  the  Dutch,  between  that  date  and 
1614,  together  with  the  seacoasts  between  the  fortieth  and 
forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  received,  in  the  year 
last  mentioned,  from  the  Charter  of  the  States  General  of 
the  United  Provinces,  the  name  of  New  Netherland.  The 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  this  extensive  region,  was 
granted  by  the  Charter,  for  three  years,  from  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1615,  to  Gerrit  Jacob  Witsen  of  Amsterdam,  and  other 
merchants  associated  with  him,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  previous  voyages  to  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  in 
the  trading  houses  established  there  and  on  Hudson's  river  ; 
and  who  were  now  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  United 
New  Netherland  Company.*  The  members  of  this  com- 
pany, on  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  applied  for  its  re- 
newal ;  but  other  adventurers  claiming  the  right  to  share 
the  ben^ts  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive plans  being  presented  to  the  States  General,  they  de- 
layed their  final  action  on  the  matter,  until  1621.  They 
then  incorporated  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and 
granted  to  it,  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  and  navigation  to 
and  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  coast  of  America,  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  extreme  north,  with  full  pow- 
ers of  government  over  the  territories  it  should  explore  and 
colonize. 

*  See  the  Charter  to  Witsen  and  his  associates,  of  the  11th  of  October,  1614, 
in  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  vol.  i,  74. 
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Before  the  incorporation  of  the  West  India  Company,  the 
settlements  in  New  Netherland  consisted  only  of  a  few- 
trading  factories,  and  of  the  small  forts  designed  for  their 
protection.  The  commandants  of  these  forts,  in  addition  to 
their  military  duties,  exercised,  also,  such  civic  functions  as 
were  requisite.  By  its  charter  the  West  India  Company 
became,  and  until  1G64  continued  to  be,  the  immediate  sove- 
reign of  New  Netherland,  subject,  however,  to  the  general 
supervision,  and  in  matters  consistent  with  its  charter,  to 
to  the  legislation  and  control,  of  the  States  General,  in 
whom  the  ultimate  sovereignty  resided.  The  Company  was 
empowered  to  establish  and  maintain,  in  its  several  colonies, 
such  local  governments  and  officers  as  it  might  see  fit  to 
prescribe  and  appoint ;  the  Governor  in  chief  being  com- 
missioned, and  his  instructions  approved,  by  the  States 
General  ;  and  he  and  all  other  officers  swearing  allegiance 
to  them  and  to  the  Company.* 

So  soon  as  its  home  arrangements  could  be  perfected,  and 
its  other  affairs  allowed,  the  Company  gave  its  careful  atten- 
tion to  New  Netherland  ;  but  its  views  were  purely  commer- 
cial. The  first  institutions  ofthe  colony  were,  therefore,  framed 
with  special  reference  to  the  convenience  and  pecuniary 
profit  of  its  proprietors,  and  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
political  condition,  immediate  or  prospective,  of  the  settlers. 
The  ground  work  ofthe  system  was,  indeed,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  first  principles  of  modern  political  science  ;  for 
all  the  powers  of  government — the  Legislative,  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Judicial — were  vested  in  the  Director  General  or 
Governor  and  his  Council — the  latter  consisting  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  persons,  usually  not  exceeding  five,  appointed 
by  the  Director  M'ith  the  approbation  of  the  Company.f 

The  union  of  powers  such  as  these  in  a  single  hand  or  body, 
is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  very  definition  of  tyranny.  Its 
effects  in  New  Netherland  form  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but 
as  the  local  government  was  under  the  watchful  supervision 
of  the  West  India  Company  and  of  the  States  General,  it 
was  commonly  held  in  check,  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
moderation  which  has  so  generally  characterised  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  republican  principles  which  then  distin- 
guished the  institutions,  of  the  Fatherland.  Minuit,  Van 
TwiLLER  and  Kieft,  the  first  three  Directors,  being  justly 

»  Charter  ofthe  3rd  of  June,  1621.  §§2.  3.  O'Callaghan'sHistory  of  New  Neth- 
erland, vol.  i.  App.  A.  It  was  for  twenty-four  years,  but  was  afterwards  extended. 

t  Moulton's  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  Part  ii.  369.  O'Callaghaa's  Hist,  of 
New  Netherland,  vol.  i.  90, 101,  142,  180. 
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charged  with  abuse  of  power,  were  consequently  recalled.* 
Stuyvesant,  the  last  and  most  upright,  as  well  as  the  ablest, 
of  the  Dutch  Governors,  kept  his  place  for  seventeen  years ; 
but  he  was  involved  in  frequent  collisions  with  the  inferior 
magistrates  and  with  others,  and  incurred,  more  than  once, 
the  censure  of  his  superiors.! 

The  first  arrangements  made  by  the  Company  for  the 
colonization  of  the  country,  were  not  more  favorable  to  the 
early  and  rapid  growth  of  civil  liberty,  than  the  principle 
on  which  the  local  government  was  founded.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces,  the 
peasantry  yet  bore  the  yoke  of  feudalism  ;  and  even  in  the 
free  cities,  and  the  communes  or  townships,  the  ancient  dis- 
tinctions between  the  nobles  and  wellborn  and  the  plebians, 
and  between  the  burghers  and  the  other  freemen,  were  te- 
naciously kept  up  and  scrupulously  observed. J  These  fea- 
tures of  the  parent  State  were,  more  or  less,  impressed  on 
the  infant  Province.  In  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  such 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship,  were 
divided  into  the  great  and  S7nall  citizens.^  In  the  "  colojiies" 
or  manors,  planted  under  the  "  Charter  of  Freedoms  and 
Exemptions,'*  granted  by  the  Company  in  1629,  the  feudal 
relations  of  Patroon  and  Boor  were  fully  established.  This 
Charter,  which  was  designed  for  the  special  encouragement 
of  "  Patroons,  Masters  and  Individuals  who  shall  settle,  or 


*  O'Callaghan,  vol.  i.  130,  174,  384. 

tin  1650  the  States  General  proposed  to  recall  him  ,  and  in  1652  an  order 
■was  made  for  this  purpose  ;  but  its  execution  was  prevented  by  the  rupture  with 
England.  Holland  Doc.  vol.  vi.  123.  vol.  ix.  207,  Brodhead's  Address  be- 
fore N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  in  1844,  p.  34.  See,  in  Proceedings  for  same  year,  p.  51-76, 
an  instructive  and  valuable  paper  on  New  Netherland,  by  Rev.  T.  De  Witt,  D.  D. 
in  which  he  reviews  the  prominent  measures  of  Stuyvesant's  administration,  and 
aw  ards  him  high  and  not  undeserved  praise.  The  forthcoming  volume  of  O'Calla- 
ghan will  give  many  new  and  characteristic  details  of  the  worthy  Governor's  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  procedure,  some  of  which  will  strike  modern  readers  as 
sufficiently  summary  and  despotic  ;  though,  it  is  believed,  nothing  will  appear  to 
detract  from  his  well  established  reputation  as  an  honest,  firm,  and  in  his  way, 
paternal  ruler. 

X  Van  Leeuwen's  Roman  Dutch  Law,  Book  i.  ch.  9.  Van  Der  Linden's  In- 
stitutes of  the  Laws  of  Holland,  Book  i.  ch.  2,  §  4. 

§In  the  class  of  great  citizens,  as  defined  by  the  ordinance  of  Feb.  2d,  1657, 
which  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  liberal  concession  to  the  com- 
monalty, were  the  members  of  the  Supreme  and  City  Governments,  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  officers  of  the  militia,  with  their  male  descendants  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, all  residents  of  a  year  and  six  weeks  who  kept  fire  and  lights,  all  persons 
born  in  the  city,  store  keepers,  tradesmen,  &c.  But  by  this  ordinance  any  per- 
son might  obtain  the  privilege  of  the  great  citizenship,  on  application  to  the 
Burgomasters  and  Schepens,  by  paying  for  it  fifty  guilders  or  their  equivalent. 
Kent's  ed.  of  City  Charters,  pp.  243—246. 
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plant  colonics  in  New  Netherland,"  provided,  that  every 
person  who  should  plant  a  "  colonie^^  or  manor  of  fifty  souls, 
should  be  acknowledged  as  a  Palroon.  It  gave  to  each  Pa- 
troon  the  absolute  title,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  lands  within  the 
limits  of  his  manor,  which  might  extend  four  Dutch  (equal 
to  sixteen  English)  miles  along  the  shore,  on  one  side,  or 
half  that  distance,  on  each  side,  of  a  river,  and  so  far  into 
the  country  as  the  situation  of  the  different  occupiers  might 
permit.  The  Pairoons  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
holding  courts  of  justice,  and  with  certain  other  Baronial 
immunities  and  rights ;  and,  on  founding  a  city,  they  were 
authorized  to  establish  officers  for  its  government. 

Besides  having  no  title  to  the  soil,  the  tenants  were  not 
to  leave  their  "  colonie"  except  when  authorized  by  consent 
in  writing  ;  and  the  Company  engaged  to  apprehend  and 
deliver  to  the  Patroons,  those  who  should  violate  this  rule. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  they  had  bound 
themselves,  the  Patroon  might  send  to  Holland  any  tenant 
who  would  not  continue  in  his  service.*  In  addition  to  the 
burdens  specified  in  the  Charter,  the  tenants,  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  Holland  applicable  to  the  relations  between 
them  and  their  Patroons,  were  subject  to  various  other  ex- 
actions common  to  the  system.  They  were  obliged  to  offer 
to  the  Patroon  or  his  commissary,  their  surplus  grain  and 
cattle  before  they  could  lawfully  sell  them  to  any  other 
person  ;  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  Patroon^ s  mill ;  and  to 
obtain  his  license  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  fish  or 
hunt  within  the  limits  of  the  manor.  The  Patroon,  on  the 
exchange  or  sale  of  land  within  his  jurisdiction,  was  enti- 
tled to  the  right  of  pre-emption,  and,  if  he  declined  to  re- 
sume it,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  purchase  money  ;  and 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  prop- 
erty of  the  decedent.f 

That  the  burghers  of  Amsterdam  and  of  other  commer- 
cial towns,  enjoying  as  they  did,  and  valuing  too,  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen,  should  have  been  willing  to  plant,  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  America,  the  seeds  of  the  ancient  feudalism, 
is  but  another  illustration  of  the  selfishness  so  common  to 

•  See  the  Charter  in  Moulton's  Hist,  of  New  York.  Part  ii.  p.  389.  Dunlap's 
Hist,  of  N.  Y.  vol.  ii,  App.  H.  Coll.  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  (2J  series)  vol.  i. 
p.  369.  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  The  English 
Tersions  having  been  made  by  different  hands,  some  verbal  but  unimportant  dif- 
ferences exist  in  the  copies  now  referred  to.  For  the  amendatory  Charter  of 
1640,  see  O'Callaghan,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

t  O'Callaghan,  i.  325,  326  and  App.  i.  Van  Leeuwen's  Roman  Dutch  Law, 
Bookii.  chs.  14,15,16,  17. 
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our  race.  In  the  pursuit  of  present  gain  to  ourselves,  we 
too  often  become  careless  of  the  interests  of  others ;  and 
we  commonl}^  forget  the  claims  of  posterity.  History  is 
full  of  such  instances,  and  of  the  pernicious  effects  which 
are  sure  to  flow  from  them.  In  the  case  before  us,  its 
usual  lessons  are  not  wanting. 

Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  a  pearl  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  hav- 
ing purchased  from  the  natives,  through  his  agents  in  the 
colony,  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  North  river,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  (now  Albany^ 
founded,  in  1630,  the  Colonic  oi  Rensselaerwych.  As  finally 
confirmed  to  him  it  embraced  a  tract  of  country  extending 
twenty-four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  width  from  east  to  west,  (the  city  of  Albany  being, 
however,  excepted  from  its  jurisdiction,)  and  noAV  compos- 
ing the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer.  This  was  the 
only  manor,  of  any  great  extent,  founded  under  the  Charter 
of  1629,  within  that  part  of  New  Netherland  which  now 
forms  the  State  of  New  York.  Others  were  afterwards  es- 
tablished on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  on  the 
Delaware,  and  on  Staten  Island.* 

The  system  of  patroonships  was  soon  found,  rather  to  hin- 
der than  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  province.  Misun- 
derstandings arose  between  the  Patroons  and  the  Directors, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  disturbed  the  quiet,  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  New  Netherland.  and  gave  much  annoyance 
to  the  Company  and  the  States  General.f     They  were  tem- 

*  The  following  person«i,  (also  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company)  estab- 
lished, or  attempted  to  establish,  in  1630,  "  colonies"  in  New  Netherland  :  Sam- 
uel Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert,  the  colonic  of  Zwaenndal,  at  Cape  Henlo- 
pen  and  Cape  May,  on  both  sides  of  the  South  [Delaware]  river  bay  ;  and  Michael 
Pauw,  the  coimie  of  Pavonia  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  North  river,  opposite  to 
New  Amsterdar..  At  a  later  day,  Myndert  Myndertsen  planted  a  colonic  on 
Newark  bay  in  New  Jersey  ;  and  Cornelius  Melyn  obtained  a  grant  of  Staten 
Island  for  the  like  purpose.  O'Callaghan,  i.  238.  Adrian  Van  der  Donck  also 
established  the  colonic  of  Colon  Donck,  on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  at 
Spuytenduyval  creek.  Id.  382.  Van  Rensselaer,  Melyn,  and  Van  der  Donck, 
were  the  only  Patroons  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  agreement  between  Van  Rensselaer,  Godyn,  and  Blommaert,  a  copart- 
nership in  the  colonic  of  Rensselaerwyck,  was  formed  between  them  and  some 
other  associates.  The  common  stock  of  the  association  was  divided  into  five 
shares,  of  which  Van  Rensselaer  held  two.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  he 
had  the  exclusive  control  of  the  colonic,  and  was  acknowledged  as  Patroon 
paramount,  by  the  other  partners.     O'Callaghan,  i.  121,  125,  127. 

Some  of  the  original  partners  of  Van  Rensselaer,  or  their  heirs,  continued  to 
be  interested  in  the  colonic  of  Rensselaerwyck  until  1685,  when  their  interests 
were  extinguished,  and  the  whole  title  vested  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  family. 
O'Callaghan.  i.  127,  note. 

t  O'Callaghan,  i.  129,  137,  147,  158,  160, 178,  197. 
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porarily  allayed  by  the  amended  Charter  of  Freedoms  and 
Exemptions  of  1640,  \vhich  limited  the  extent  of  future 
colonies  to  one  Dutch  mile  instead  of  four,  on  the  banks 
of  a  navigable  water,  and  to  two  miles  in  the  interior ;  for- 
bade the  occupation  of  both  banks  of  a  river  by  Patroon- 
ships  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  modified,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  conditions  of  the  first  charter.*  New  difficul- 
ties, however,  afterwards  sprang  up  between  the  Patroons 
and  the  local  Government,  which  often  required  the  inter- 
position of  the  authorities  in  Holland,  and  which  finally 
ended  in  the  surrender,  by  amicable  arrangement,  of  all 
the  colonies,  except  those  of  Rensselaerwyck  and  Colon 
Donck,  to  the  West  India  Company. 

The  energy  and  paternal  care  of  Van  Rensselaer  were 
conspicuous  in  the  management  of  his  colonic.  By  these 
qualities,  and  by  the  fidelity  of  his  agents,  it  was  preserved 
through  the  Indian  wars,  so  fatal  to  other  plantations,  and 
its  more  important  privileges  were  maintained  until  his 
death,  in  1646.  It  then  passed  to  his  oldest  son,  to  M'hose 
descendent  it  was  afterwards  with  such  of  its  manorial 
incidents  as  were  compatible  with  the  English  law,  con- 
firmed, by  the  grant  of  the  British  Sovereign.! 

The  existence  and  the  success  of  this  colonic  awak- 
ened the  desire,  and  its  confirmation  to  the  Patroon  fur- 
nished a  precedent,  for  obtaining  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment other  grants  of  the  like  nature.  In  this  way  the 
system  of  manors — a  system  not  well  adapted  to  the  best 
kind  of  colonization,  and  little  suited  to  the  wants  and  in- 
terests of  a  free  State — was  deeply  fixed  in  several  extensive 
districts,  in  some  of  which,  though  in  forms  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  revolution  of  1776,  by  subsequent  laws,  and  by 
social  changes,  it  still  exists.  J 

•O'Callaghan,  i.  219. 

t  O'Callaghan,  i.  345.  Rensselaerwyck  was  confirmed  to  Van  Rensselaer  by 
two  patents  from  the  British  Crown,  one  granted  by  James  II.  and  the  other  by 
Queen  Anne. 

J  Besides  the  colonic  or  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  above  spoken  of.  another 
manor  of  i?ss  extent,  lying  in  the  now  county  of  Columbia,  was  granted  by  the 
English  Government  to  another  member  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family.  Being 
sometimes  called  the  lower  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
•ome  writers,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
Its  common  and  appropriate  name  was  the  manor  of  Claverack. 

The  other  manors  alluded  to  in  the  text,  granted  by  the  English  Government, 
are  the  extensive  manor  of  Livingston,  in  the  county  of  Columbia  ;  and  the 
manors  of  St.  George,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of  Foxhall,  in  the  county  of  Ul- 
ster, and  of  Cortlandt,  Pelham,  Fordham,  Phillipsburgh  and  Scarsdale,  in  the 
county  of  Westchester. 

Most  if  not  all  of  tlie  lands  included  in  the.se  several  manors,  except  the  first 
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Fortunately  for  the  Province,  the  Charter  of  Freedoms 
and  Exemptions  of  1G29,  did  not  limit  its  benefits  to  those 
who  aspired  to  the  distinction  or  were  equal  to  the  charge, 
of  a  PatroonsMp.  It  embraced  another  and  more  desirable 
system  copied  from  the  better  institutions  of  the  father- 
land. Any  individual  was  allowed  to  settle  personally,  or  by 
his  servants,  in  such  places,  and  on  so  much  land,  as  the 
Director  and  Council  might  assign  ;  and  every  such  settler 
was  to  hold,  in  his  own  right,  the  land  he  should  thus 
occup}^* 

Under  this  provision,  and  with  various  encouragements, 
from  time  to  time,  afforded  by  the  West  India  Company, 
many  farms  were  taken  up,  and  several  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages established,  in  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  and 
on  the  North  and  Mohawk  rivers.  A  class  of  independent 
freeholders,  many  of  them  persons  of  substance,  and  some 
of  them  educated  men,  was  thus  drawn  to  New  Nether- 
land  ;  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Dutch  rule. 
Even  after  the  surrender  to  the  English,  immigrants  of  this 
description  from  the  low  countries,  continued  to  seek  in  this 
Province,  homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Most 
of  the  flourishing  villages  now  found  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  State,  trace  their  origin  to  this  solid  and  honorable 
stock. t 

The  colonial  government  and  laws  closely  conformed  to 
those  of  Holland.  The  Director  and  his  Council,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  various  powers,  and  especially  in  their 
judicial  functions,  were  aided  by  a  Schout-Fiscaal,  or  Sheriff, 
who  also  acted  as  public  prosecutor  or  Attorney  General. 
They  had  also  a  Secretary,  and  a  gerechts-hode  or  court 
messenger,  and  various  commissaries  and  other  adminis- 
trative officers.! 

manor  of  Rensselaerwj'ck  and  the  manor  of  Livingston,  are  now  held  in  fee 
simple  ;  as  are  also  large  portions  of  Rensselaerwyck  and  Livingston. 

After  Queen  Anne's  time,  no  grants  were  issued  with  manorial  privileges  ; 
but  during  her  reign  and  between  that  lime  and  the  Revolution,  many  patents 
were  granted  for  extensive  tracts  of  land,  especially  in  the  counties  composing 
the  late  third  Senate  district.  These  latter  tracts  having,  in  many  instances, 
been  settled  under  deeds  reserving  a  perpetual  rent,  or  under  leases  for  three 
lives  or  for  shorter  terms,  and  being  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  manors 
of  Rensselaerwyck  and  Livingston,  their  occupants  have  taken  active  part  in 
the  lawless  proceedings  commenced  by  the  manor  tenants  in  1839,  and  which, 
for  so  long  a  time,  disturbed  the  peace  and  dishonored  the  character  of  the 
district. 

*  Charter  of  1629,  art.  21. 

tO'Callaahan,i.  389,390. 

X  O'Caliaghau,  i.  101—3,  181. 
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By  the  Charter  of  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,  the  colo- 
nists of  every  class  were  to  be  free  from  taxes,  imposts 
and  other  contributions  for  ten  j'cars,  and  after  that  time 
were  to  pay  such  customs  as  then  existed  in  Holland.  In 
other  respects,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  which  then  per- 
vaded the  commercial  regulations  of  every  European  State, 
was  conspicuous  in  these  articles.  Except  in  certain  cases, 
few  in  number  and  strictly  defined,  the  colonists  were  to  be 
transported  in  the  vessels  of  the  Company,  which  were  also 
to  be  employed  in  all  shipments  to  Europe  ;  they  might 
traffic  with  the  natives  and  others,  but  not  in  the  fur  trade, 
which  the  Company  kept  to  itself;  and  all  merchandise 
purchased  by  them  was  to  be  sent  to  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, and  there  to  pay  a  duty  before  it  could  be  sent 
elsewhere.  The  colonists  were  also  expressly  prohibited 
making  an}'-  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  weaving  any 
other  stu!}",  on  pain  of  being  banished,  and  of  being  pun- 
ished as  perjurors.* 

Regulations  of  internal  police  which  had  the  force  of 
law,  were  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Director  and 
Council,  subordinate,  however,  to  the  will  of  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber  of  the  West  India  Company,  expressed  in  its  instruc- 
tions or  declared  in  its  decrees.  Laws  of  property,  and  other 
rules  of  jurisprudence,  civil  and  criminal,  emanated  from 
the  same  local  or  foreign  authorities.  Cases  governed  by 
no  special  provisions,  were  controlled  by  the  Roman  civil 
law,  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
edicts  and  usages  of  Holland.f 

Long  before  the  founding  of  the  colony,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities  and  of  many  communes  or  townships  in 
the  fatherland  had  acquired  a  good  degree  of  independ- 
ence, both  municipal  and  personal,  and  had  come  into  the 
settled  enjoyment  of  various  definite  and  important  political 
rights.  Among  these  was  the  privilege  of  choosing,  annu- 
ally, a  certain  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  central 
Government  selected  the  local  magistrates  or  Schepens. 
To  these  were  added,  by  the  Government,  a  Schoui,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  a  gerechts-hode  or  court  messenger,  answering  very 
nearly,  to  the  constable  of  the  English  law  and  of  our  own 
times.  In  Amsterdam  and  some  other  cities.  Burgomasters, 
answering  to  our  mayors  and  aldermen,  were  chosen  by 

*  This  prohibition  was  abolished  by  the  amended  Charter  granted  in  1640, 
which  also  modified,  in  several  other  respects,  the  provisions  of  the  original 
Charter.     It  is  recited,  at  length,  by  O'Callaghan,  vol.  i.  pp.  219 — 222. 

t  O'Callaghan,  i.  90. 
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the  burghers,  or  selected  from  nominations  made  by  them.* 
In  the  infancy  of  the  Province,  New  Amsterdam  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  colonial  government,  of  v.'hich  it  was  the 
seat ;  but  before  the  surrender  to  the  English,  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam,  the  village  of  Breuckelen,  (Brooklyn.)  and 
some  other  districts  were  placed  under  municipal  govern- 
ments, conforming,  substantially,  to  the  model  above  de- 
scribed.f 

In  these  little  republics  we  find  the  germs  of  the  town- 
ships into  which  the  state  is  now  subdivided  ;  and  in  their 
functionaries  the  types  of  many  of  our  present  town  and 
county  officers.  The  influence  of  this  arrangement  in  the 
production  and  development  of  popular  freedom,  is  practi- 
cally familiar  to  all  Americans  ;  though  its  philosophy  was 
little  understood,  even  by  us,  until  unfolded  by  De  Tocque- 

*0'Callaglian's  New  Netherlnnd,  i.  391,  3D9,  393,  ii.  40.  Van  Leeuwen'g 
Roman  Dutch  Law,  Book  i.  ch.  2.  Sir  William  Temple's  Observaiionsupon  the 
United  I'rovinces,  ch.  ii,  Woiks,  vol.  i.  30. 

-mCallaghanJ.  101,  102,142,181,317,381,  382,383,390.  The  rightof 
nominaiing  Schepens  and  other  local  magistrates  having  been  grnnted  to  Breuck- 
elen and  other  townships,  by  their  respective  charters  from  the  Director  and 
Council,  was  enjoyed  by  iheni  many  years  before  it  was  acquired  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  Amsterdam.  O'Callaghan,  i.  393.  Mr.  Donlap  supposes,  and 
other  writers  on  his  authority  have  adopted  the  same  opinion,  (Hist,  of  New 
York,).  39,40,)  that  the  right  not  only  of  nominatirig  the  magistrates  called 
Schepens,  but  of  choosing  Burgomasters,  and,  afier  the  city  should  contain  200 
inhabitants,  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  representative  council,  was  granted  to 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1623.  He  even  gives  (H.  Appendix  F)  a  trans- 
lation of  the  charter  by  which  he  supposes  these  privileges  to  have  been  con- 
ferred. The  original  of  tliis  document  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Van  Der 
Donck's  New  Netherland,  where  however,  it  is  given  without  date,  and  is  not 
referred  to  the  city  of  New  Amsterd.im  on  Manhattan  Island.  Van  Der  Donck, 
in  Collections  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  2J  Series,  ii.  238.  From  the  language  of 
some  of  the  articles,  the  translator  supposed  it  to  relate  to  this  city  ;  and  Mr. 
Dunlap  assigns  it,  by  conjecture,  to  the  year  lfi23.  Finding  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  first  volume  of  O'Callaghan's  history,  and  being  perfectly  satisfied  from 
researches  made  by  me  in  the  archives  of  ihis  city,  that  it  belonged  to  some 
other  date,  if  not  to  some  other  place,  I  applied  to  the  author  of  that  valuable 
work  for  information  respecting  it,  and  on  his  authority  am  enabled  to  state, 
that  it  was  granted  in  1656,  lo  a  company  then  formed  for  establishing  a  colonic 
on  the  South  or  Delaware  river,  to  be  called  New  .Amste],after  one  of  the  manors 
of  Amsterdam,  at  the  place  afterwards  and  still  known  ns  Newcastle,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  In  his  forthcoming  second  volume,  it  will  be  referred,  by 
satisfactory  proofs,  to  its  true  date  and  place. 

In  a  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  Gemeente  or  Commonalty  of  New 
Amsterdam,  drawn  up  by  Van  Der  Donck,  and  presented  to  the  States  General 
in  1649,  they  ask,  among  other  reforms,  for  a  Burgher  or  Municipal  govern- 
ment for  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  the  provisional  order  made  on  this 
application  by  the  States  General,  in  1C50,  they  accordingly  grant  to  the  ciiy,  a 
Burgher  government,  consisting  of  a  Schout,  two  Bvrgomasters,  and  five  Sche- 
pens; but  they  appear  to  have  been  ap|iointed,  for  some  time,  by  the  Direc- 
tor General  and  Council.  OCallughan,  ii.  121.  In  1653,  and  again  in  1(54, 
the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  petitioned  the  Director  General  and  Council 
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ville.*  The  like  arrangement  existed  from  an  earlier  day, 
and  Avas  also  more  perfectly  carried  out,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies.  With  the  accomplished  historian  of  the 
United  States,  we  may,  therefore,  well  suppose,  that  in  the 
establishment  of  this  part  of  our  civil  polity,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  much  is  due  to  puritan  ideas  brought  into 
New  Netherland,  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut.  Yet  the 
origin  of  the  New  York  township  seems  plainly  referable, 
to  the  institutions  and  the  stock  of  the  fatherland.f 

In  this  connexion,  the  general  law  of  succession  and  in- 
heritance may  properly  be  mentioned.  The  proprietor  had 
the  right  of  disposing  of  his  lands,  as  well  as  of  his  move- 
able property,  by  testament,  with  the  reservations  in  favor 
of  children,  or  other  relatives,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 

that  they  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  Schout,  or,  at 
least,  of  nominating  two,  from  whom  the  selection  should  be  made.  They  also 
ask  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  nominate  a  double  number  of  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens.  These  applications  were  denied  by  the  Director  and  Council,  until 
1658,  when  the  right  of  recommending  their  successors  was  vested  in  the  city 
Magistrates.  A  Schout  or  Sheriff,  exclusively  for  New  Amsterdam,  was  com- 
missioned for  the  first  time  in  1660.  The  corporate  existence  and  franchises 
of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  were  recognised  in  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, and  confirmed  by  Colonel  Nicolls,  the  first  English  Governor,  who  in 
1665,  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabitants  under  the  administration  of  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff.  Smith,  i.  36.  Dunlap,  i.  119.  The  more 
formal  charter  granted  in  1685,  by  Governor  Dongan,  refers  to  and  confirms 
the  liberties  and  franchises  anciently  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  all  grants  made  to  its  Schout,  Burgomasters  and  Schepens,  as  well  as  to  its 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Sheriff,  &c.  City  Charter,  Kent's  ed.  3,  4.  Chancellor 
Kent  in  his  notes  on  the  City  Charter  (p.  108)  refers  to  an  ordinance  or  grant 
made  by  the  Director  General  and  Council  on  the  2d  February,  1657,  as  a  char- 
ter to  the  city,  evidently  supposing  it  to  be  the  first ;  and  in  the  journal  of  the 
City  Convention  held  in  1829,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  original  charter  of  the 
city."  City  Charter,  Kent's  ed.  242.  But  by  the  document  itself,  a  translation 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  same  book,  (pp.  242,  246,)  it  appears  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  grant  was  to  bestow  on  the  inhabitants  more  fully  than  had  before 
been  bestowed,  the  privileges  of  both  "  the  small  and  great  citizenship,"  and  to 
define  the  qualifications  of  each  class  of  citizens.  (See  ante  p.  15,  note.)  The 
documents  recently  brought  from  Holland  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  the  researches 
of  O'Callaghan,  have  given  us  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  more 
accurate  information  than  we  before  possessed,  which  will  be  gi-eatly  extended 
by  his  concluding  volume. 

*  The  writer  of  Junius  concludes  his  preface  to  the  collection  of  his  letters, 
with  a  quotation  from  a  foreign  writer,  De  Lolme,  whose  essay  on  the  English 
Constitution  he  recommends  as  "  a  performance,  deep,  solid,  and  ingenious." 
Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  bestow  on  it  similar  praise.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  the  more  peculiar  and  efficient  principles  of  our  American  Con- 
stitutions, should,  in  like  manner,  have  been  first  e.xpounded  to  us,  by  a  foreigner, 
writing  in  the  mother  tongue  of  De  Lolme. 

t  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  United  States,  ii.  304,  305.  O'Callaghan,  i.  393,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  new  light  shed  on  the  subject,  by  the  Holland  documents,  vin- 
dicates the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  the  parentage  of  the  township. 
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Holland  ;  if  he  died  without  a  will,  leaving  children  or  re- 
moter descendants,  his  estate  passed  to  them.  If  the  intes- 
tate left  no  children,  his  parents,  or  if  neither  of  them  was 
alive,  his  brothers  and  sisters  or  their  representatives,  suc- 
ceeded. There  was  no  preference  of  males  to  females,  and 
no  law  of  primogeniture  ;  but  as  in  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, the  equal  division  of  estates,  among  all  the  children 
or  other  relatives,  the  best  foundation  of  a  republic,  was 
the  general  rule.* 

As  an  inducement  to  colonization,  the  Company,  at  an 
early  day,  promised  to  supply  the  colonists  with  blacks ;  and 
this,  through  its  commerce  with  Africa  and  with  nations 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  it  was  enabled  to  do,  with 
little  inconvenience.  Negro  slavery  was  thus  introduced 
into  the  Province ;  but  never,  perhaps,  did  it  exist  in  a  form 
less  objectionable  in  itself,  or  more  useful  to  its  subjects, 
than  among  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  Netherland  and 
their  descendants.f 

In  the  first  charter  of  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  it  was 
implied,  and  in  the  amended  charter  of  1640,  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  the  Protestant  religion,  as  expounded  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  taught  and  exercised  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  Provinces,  was  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Company  and  its  Governors ;  and  in  the  latter  docu- 
ment it  was  declared,  that  no  other  religion  was  to  be  toler- 
ated or  allowed.  J  Yet  both  before  and  after  1640,  many 
Protestant  families  and  individuals,  not  in  communion  with 
the  Dutch  Church,  were  allowed  to  settle  in  New  Nether- 
land, and  were  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
rights. §  The  administration  of  Stuyvesant  was  less  liberal 
in  this  respect ;  or  rather,  he  enforced  more  strictly  than 

*  O'Callaglian,  i.  90.  Van  Leeuwen's  Roman  Dutch  Law,  Book  iii.  Van 
Der  Linden's  Institutes,  Book  i.  chap,  ix.,  x. 

t  Articles  of  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  of  1629,  art.  30.  O'Callaghan,  i.  384, 
385.  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  in  her  charming  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady, 
includes  in  her  picture  of  society  in  New  York  a  century  ago,  an  interesting 
notice  of  African  slavery  as  it  then  existed  in  the  Dutch  families.  Within  my 
own  memory,  much  of  the  patriarchal  simplicity  and  kindness  of  the  institution, 
as  described  by  her,  was  to  be  seen  among  the  substantial  farmers  of  my  native 
township  (Kinderhook)  and  the  neighboring  country, 
\  O'Callaghan,  i.  220. 

§  The  Walloons  from  France  and  Belgium,  in  1624,  were  allowed  to  settle 
on  Long  Island,  on  terms  more  satisfactory  than  they  could  obtain  in  Virginia. 
O'Callaghan,  i.  101.  During  Kieft's  time,  and  afterwards,  many  Quakers  and 
other  sectaries,  to  escape  persecution  in  New  England,  removed  to  New  Neth- 
erland. Id.  207.  Bancroft,  ii.  302.  In  1656,  a  colony  of  Waldenses,  driven 
by  fire  and  sword  from  their  mountains  of  Piedmont,  found  a  secure  resting 
place  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.     Bancroft,  ii.  302. 
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his  predecessors,  the  narrow  minded  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter. With  a  noble  inconsistency,  the  Company  interposed 
for  the  protection  of  the  persecuted ;  reproved  the  zeal  of 
their  deputy ;  and  directed  him  to  grant  to  the  Quakers, 
and  every  other  peaceful  citizen,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  right  of  private  Vv'orship.* 

During  the  Dutch  rule,  there  was, properly  speaking,  no  re- 
presentative assembly.f  Delegates  of  the  commonalty  were, 
however,  on  two  occasions  of  special  moment,  during  the 
administration  of  Kieft,  brought  into  consultation  wiih  him 
and  his  Council ;  and  the  right  and  capacity  of  the  people  to 
advise  in  the  management  of  public  alfairs,  were  thus  expli- 
citly acknowledged  by  their  rulers.  J  In  1647.JSTUYVESANTand 
his  Council,  under  the  like  pressure,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  general  wish,  established  a  permanent  body,  "  The  Nine 
men,"  as  "  tribunes  of  the  people,"  to  give  their  advice 
when  called  on  by  the  Government,  and  to  assist  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  country.  For  the  constituting  of 
this  body,  the  commonalty  of  New  Amsterdam  and  other 
places  were  to  choose  eighteen  of  their  •'  most  expert  and 
reasonable  persons,"  from  wdiom  the  Director  General  and 
Council  were  to  select  three  for  the  merchants,  three  for 
the  citizens,  and  three  for  the  farmers.  Like  the  delibera- 
tive assemblies  of  many  European  republics,  the  "Nine 
men"  were  only  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Director  and 
Council,  one  of  whom  was  to  preside  over  them ;  and  were 
merely  to  advise  upon  such  matters  as  should  be  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Director.  Six  of  this  body  were  annually 
to  leave  their  seats,  which  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Direc- 

»  Bancroft,  ii.  300,  referring  to  the  Albany  Records.  De  Witt,  in  Proceed- 
ings of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  for  1844,  p.  73. 

t  Tiie  articles  of  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  of  1629,  authorised  the  colonies 
to  appoint  each  a  deputy  to  give  information  to  the  Director  and  Council  ;  one 
of  which  deputies  was  to  be  changed  every  two  years  ;  but  the  colonies  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  together  a  number  of  deputies  large  enough  to 
constitute  an  assembly,  nor  was  there  one  until  April,  1664. 

t  The  first  of  these  occasions  was  in  1641,  wiien  the  "  Twelve  Men"  were 
chosen  by  the  commonalty,  to  cooperate  with  tlie  Director  General  and  Council, 
in  obtaining  satisfaction  ibr  the  murder  of  a  settler  by  an  Indian.  After  some 
meetings  on  this  subject,  the  twelve  men  proposed  various  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration, when  their  future  meetings  were  prohibited  by  K:eft,  as  tending  to 
dangerous  consequences.  O'Callaghan,  i.  242-249.  The  other  was  in  1643, 
when  in  anticipation  of  the  general  Indian  war  which  followed  the  barbarous 
massacre  of  the  river  Indians,  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Kieft,  the  "  Eight 
men"  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Director  General  and  Council. 
They  continued  to  act  ior  about  a  year,  and  like  the  twelve  proposed  many  re- 
forms, and  not  obtaining  them,  made  such  urgent  appeals  to  the  West  India 
Company  as  finally  to  secure  bis  recall.    Id.  2«4,  2ii'j,  306,  312. 
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tor  and  Council,  from  double  the  number  nominated  by  the 
Commonalty.* 

There  was  thus  a  gradual  approach  to  the  true  idea  of  a 
free,  representative  government ;  and  from  the  progress 
made  before  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the  English,  it 
is  reasonably  certain,  that  even  without  the  new  impulse 
given  by  this  event,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Netherland 
would  soon  have  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

With  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  and  town- 
ships, the  inhabitants  of  both  claimed  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment ;  especially  in  the  laying  and  collecting  of  taxes. 
Their  complaints  and  remonstrances,  drawn  up  by  Van 
Der  Donck  and  enforced  by  his  personal  appeals,  procured, 
in  1650,  a  partial  compliance  with  their  demands.  The 
States  General  issued  an  order,  in  which,  along  with  other 
measures  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  Pro- 
vince, it  was  provided,  that  the  local  government  should 
thereafter  be  vested  in  a  Director  General,  a  Vice-Director, 
and  three  Councillors  ;  the  Director  and  Vice-Director,  and 
one  of  the  Councillors,  to  be  appointed  as  before.  The 
other  two  Councillors  were  to  be  selected  on  the  part  of 
the  States  General  and  the  West  India  Compan3\  from  four 
persons  to  be  nominated  by  a  local  convention  consisting  of 
the  Patroons  of  colonies,  or  their  deputies,  and  of  delegates 
from  the  commonalty ;  and  their  terms  of  service  were  to 
be  so  arranged,  that  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  the 
seat  of  one  should  become  vacant,  and  his  place  be  supplied 
by  a  new  appointment,  made  on  the  like  nomination.-]- 

This  concession,  though  well  designed,  produced  little 
practical  good.  The  people  continued  to  be  harassed  by 
arbitrary  taxation,  and  other  oppressive  measures.  The 
discontent  became  general,  and  at  length  led,  in  1G53,  to 
the  assembling  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  New 
Amsterdam,  and  from  Breuckelen  and  the  other  Dutch  vil- 
lages in  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  chosen  freely  by 
the  commonalty,  but  without  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  demanded  a  reform  in  several  particulars,  and 
especially  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  nor  any  officers 
created,  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  Stuyvesant 
and  his  Council  dispersed  the  assembly,  and  reprobated  its 
doctrines ;    and  the  West  India   Company   approved  and 

*  O'Callaghan,  ii.  37. 
+  O'Callaghan,  ii.  127. 
SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  3 
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commended  their  ill  judged  and  obstinate  conservatism.  In 
the  inception  of  this  movement,  as  well  as  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  the  influence  of  the  men  and  the  princi- 
ples of  New  England,  was  palpable  and  effective.  Many 
of  the  members  had  emigrated  from  the  east ;  the  remon- 
strance of  the  convention  was  from  the  pen  of  George  Bax- 
ter, a  Englishman.* 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  onl}^  sharpened  the  desire  for 
popular  enfranchisement.  The  commonalty  continued  to 
dispute  the  ordinances  of  the  Director  and  his  Council,  and 
to  demand  as  a  right,  a  share  in  the  government.  The  en- 
croachments of  Connecticut  and  the  claims  of  Massachu- 
setts on  the  territory  of  the  Province,  the  destruction  of 
Esopus,  and  the  fear  of  further  Indian  hostilities,  compelled 
Stuyvesant,  in  November,  1663,  to  convene  delegates  from 
the  city  and  the  villages,  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  their  united 
councils  ;  but  as  he  proposed  no  enlargement  of  civil  rights 
or  political  privileges,  the  assembly  would  do  nothing  but 
refer  to  the  States  General.  In  April,  1664,  rumors  of  an 
intended  invasion  by  the  English,  increased  the  perplexities 
of  the  Director,  and  induced  him  to  convene,  for  the  like 
purpose,  a  second  assembly ;  but  this  new  source  of  alarm 
to  the  Government,  seems  little  to  have  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  the  people.  The  indifference  and  inaction  of  the 
former  assembly  were  repeated  ;  the  public  defence  was 
devolved  on  the  authorities  in  Holland;  and  as  no  relief 
came  from  that  quarter,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  Province,  in  the  following  Autumn,  to  the 
arms  of  England,  and  the  government  of  James,  Duke  of 
York.  The  firmness,  fidelity,  and  vigor  of  Stuyvesant,  in 
the  final  hour,  command  our  unqualified  respect ;  yet  when 
we  consider  the  course  of  his  administration,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  passive 
submission  of  the  burgomasters  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the 
necessities  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  we  may 
well  excuse  the  ready  assent  of  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
to  a  change  of  rule.  No  such  indulgence  can  be  extended 
to  the  treacherous  invasion  of  New  Netherland.     In  the 

*  Bancroft,  ii.  306,  307,  308.  Extracts  from  the  remonstrance,  with  the 
names  of  the  signers,  may  be  seen  in  Thompson's  Hist,  of  Long  Island,  ii.  Ill, 
112,  2d  ed.  It  may  be  found  entire  in  Wood's  Long  Island,  p.  164.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  will  be  more  fully  given  in  O'Callaghan's  second 
volume.  The  narrow  policy  of  the  Comi)any  and  the  States  General,  on  this 
occasion,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  liberality  of  their  concessions  in  the 
charier  ot  New  Amstel,  granted  about  the  same  time,  and  referred  to  in  a  former 
note.     Ante  p.  14. 
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history  of  the  royal  ingrates,  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  perpetrated,  there  are  few  acts 
more  base  ;  none  more  characteristic* 

The  articles  of  capitulation  secured  to  all  the  inhabiants, 
their  personal  liberties  and  estates,  and  to  the  Dutch,  liberty 
of  conscience  in  Divine  worship  and  church  discipline,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  customs  concerning  their  inherit- 
ances. All  inferior  civil  officers  and  magistrates  were  to 
continue,  till  the  customary  time  of  new  elections ;  when 
new  ones  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
twenty-first  article  expressly  provided,  that  the  town  of 
Manhattan  should  choose  deputies,  and  that  such  deputies 
should  "  have  free  voices  in  all  public  affairs,  as  much  as 
any  other  deputies  ;"  a  provision  which  clearly  implied,  that 
there  should  be  a  representative  assembly,  similar  to  the 
assemblies  in  the  other  colonies.     In  the  proclamation  of 

*  The  States  General,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  concluded  July  21,  1667,  ceded 
New  Netherland  to  Great  Britain,  in  lieu  of  Surinam.  After  the  temporary  re- 
sumption of  the  Dutch  rule  consequent  on  the  retaking  of  the  Province  in  1673, 
it  was  again  ceded  by  the  States  General  to  the  English,  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, concluded  July  9,  1674.  These  cessions  embraced  all  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  Dutch  under  the  name  of  Novum  Belgium  or  New  Netherland,  which,  as 
possessed  at  the  surrender  of  1664,  extended  on  the  south  to  the  Delaware  bay  and 
river.  The  Dutch  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; 
but  the  most  important  were  on  its  west  bank,  and  chiefly  within  what  now  forms 
the  State  of  Delaware.  Of  these  last,  the  first  was  begun  in  1638,  by  the 
Swedes,  under  Minuits,  who,  on  being  dismissed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, had  entered  the  service  of  Sweden.  O'Callaghan,  i.  188.  Kieft  pro- 
tested against  this  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  New  Netherland  ;  but  with- 
out effect.  Id.  191,  365 — 375.  Other  settlements  followed,  so  that  in  1655,  when 
Stuyvesant  reduced  them  to  subjection,  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  numbered 
about  seven  hundred  souls.  See  J.  W.  Beekman's  paper  on  the  Early  European 
Colonies  on  the  Delaware,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  for 
June,  1847,  pp.  86 — 108  ;  a  paper  which  will  well  reward  perusal,  not  only  by 
the  information  it  contains,  but  by  the  very  agreeable  manner  in  which  it  is  com- 
municated. 

In  the  east.  New  Netherland,  after  long  controversy,  had  been  limited  by 
the  treaty  of  Hartford,  made  in  1650,  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  as  to  Long  Island,  by  a  line  from  the  westernmost  part  of 
Oysterbay,  south  to  the  sea  ;  and  as  to  the  main  land,  by  a  line  from  the  west 
side  of  Greenwich  bay,  running  northerly  into  the  country  twenty  miles,  and 
thence  as  should  be  afterwards  agreed  on,  but  not  within  ten  miles  of  Hudson's 
river.  This  arrangement  secured  to  Connecticut  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Long 
Island,  and  a  correspondent  portion  of  the  territories  between  Hudson's  river  and 
the  Connecticut.  It  may  be  found  at  length  in  Thompson's  Hist,  of  Long  Island,  ii. 
305.  It  was  to  be  in  force  and  to  be  kept  by  the  parties,  "  until  a  full  and  final 
determination  be  agreed  upon  in  Europe,  by  the  two  States  of  England  and 
Holland."  It  was  not  ratified  by  the  Slates  General  until  1656  ;  (lb.)  but  was 
observed  by  the  authorities  of  New  Netherland,  before  and  after  that  date  ; 
though  for  some  years  before  the  surrender,  new  difficulties  arose  between  them 
and  their  neighbors,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.  Smith,  i.  12, 13. 
Dualap,  i.  96—114. 
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Col.  Nicolls,  the  deputy  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  accom- 
panied his  summons,  the  inhabitants  were  promised  all  the 
privileges  of  English  subjects ;  and,  in  various  ways,  ex- 
pectations were  held  out,  that  all  the  popular  privileges 
enjoyed  under  the  Dutch,  would  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
English  Government.*  We  shall  hereafter  see  in  \vhat 
manner  these  promises  and  expectations  were  fulfilled. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  without  acknow- 
ledging my  obligations  to  the  author  of  the  History  of  New 
Netherland  ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  congratulating  mj'  as- 
sociates and  fellow  citizens,  and  especially  such  of  them 
as  are  of  Dutch  extraction,  on  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  promises  to  supply  what  has  so  long  been  due,  from 
our  favored  commonwealth,  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  its 
lounders.  The  discharge  of  this  duty,  though  it  should  not 
have  been  left  to  a  native  of  Ireland,  could  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.  It  is  evident  from  the  volume  already 
published,  that  Dr.  O'Callaghan  has  applied  himself  to  his 
laborious  undertaking  with  the  heartiness  and  zeal  which 
belong  to  his  own  race,  and  with  the  patient  diligence,  the 
scrupulous  care,  and  the  strict  integrity  which  distinguish 
the  people  to  whose  history  it  relates.  They  w'ho  have 
read  it  will,  I  am  sure,  unite  with  me,  in  the  hope  that  the 
concluding  volume  may  soon  be  given  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  entire  work  may  receive  its  liberal  patronage. 

The  English  rule,  from  the  acquisition  of  the  colony  in 
1664,  to  the  era  of  the  American  Revolution,  may  be  con- 
veniently divided,  in  reference  to  our  present  subject,  into 
two  general  periods.  We  have,  first,  the  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment, under  the  Duke  of  York,  extending  to  1685,  when 
as  James  II.  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  the  province  of 
New  York  became  a  part  of  its  dominions ;  and  secondly, 
the  Royal  government. 

The  grant  of  Charles  11.  of  the  12th  of  March,  1664, 
to  "  his  dearest  brother"  James,  Duke  of  York,  from  ^vhich 
the  Proprietary  government  was  derived,  was  founded  on 
claim  of  title  to  the  whole  of  New  Netherland,  as  a  part 
of  the  American  continent,  first  discovered  and  occupi- 
ed by  the  English.  Treating  the  title  of  the  Dutch  as 
invalid,  and  their  possession  of  half  a  century  as  a  lawless 
intrusion  on  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  this  grant  con- 

»  See  the  Articles  and  Proclamation,  in  Smith's  Hist,  of  New  York,  edit,  of 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  25,  26. 
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veyed  to  the  Duke  Hudson's  river  and  all  land  from  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river  to  the  east  side  of  Delav^^are 
baj^  together  with  Long  Island.  With  similar  disregard  of 
grants  previously  made,  it  incfuded  the  seacoast  from  St. 
Croix  to  Pemaquid,  and  the  back  country  "  to  the  river  of 
Kennebeck,  and  upward  to  the  river  of  Canada,"  and  the 
islands  of  Martin's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  These  terri- 
tories w^ere  granted  to  the  Duke,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, upon  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage,  and  upon 
the  yearly  rent,  when  demanded,  of  forty  beaver  skins. 
The  king  also  grants  to  the  Duke,  his  heirs,  deputies,  agents, 
commissioners  and  assigns,  full  and  absolute  power  and 
authority,  to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule  all 
subjects  of  the  English  crown  inhabiting,  or  being,  within 
the  granted  territory,  according  to  such  laws,  ordinances, 
and  directions,  as  the  Duke  or  his  assigns  should  establish  ; 
and  in  defect  thereof,  in  cases  of  necessity,  "  according  to 
the  good  discretions  of  his  deputies,  commissioners,  officers, 
or  assigns  ;"  all  such  laws  and  proceedings,  however,  to  be 
"  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws, 
statutes  and  governments  of  this  our  realm  of  England."* 

The  commission  of  Richard  Nicolls,  dated  in  March, 
1664,  made  him  deputy  governor  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
over  all  the  territories  of  his  master  in  America ;  but  the 
Duke,  in  the  following  June,  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  in  fee,  the  tract  between  the  rivers 
Hudson  and  Delaware,  such  tract  to  be  thereafter  called 
Nova  Csesarea  or  New  Jersey,  with  all  his  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, in  and  over  this  large  and  important  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  New  Netherland.f 

The  limits  of  Nicolls's  government  were  also,  soon  after 
the  surrender,  defined  and  circumscribed  on  the  east.  With 
a  view  to  the  settlement  of  boundaries  with  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  meditated  assault 
on  New  Netherland,  a  commission  was  issued  in  April, 
1664,  by  Charles  II.  to  Colonel  Nicolls,  in  conjunction  with 

*  See  the  grant  at  length  in  Thompson's  Long  Island,  ii.  308. 

t  Smith,  Hist,  of  New  York,  i.  15.  Samuel  Smith's  Hist,  of  New  Jersey, 
GO.  The  pledges  given  by  Nicolls,  before  and  at  the  surrender,  were  fairly  com- 
plied with  by  Berkeley  and  Carteret.  The  grants  and  concessions  made  by 
them  to  the  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  were  framed  in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit,  cor- 
responding with  the  mo&t  cherished  muniments  of  Enghsh  freedom,  and  nearly 
equalling  the  most  favored  of  the  New  England  charters.  Smith's  Hist,  ot  New 
Jersey,  60,  512.  Bancroft,  ii.  316,  317,  357—363.  No  such  blessings  were 
allotted  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  It  was  long  before  they  found  the 
capitulation  a  truth  ;  and  in  the  interval,  they  had  abundant  occasion  to  learn, 
how  unsafe  it  is,  to  put  one's  trust  in  Princes, 
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Others,  to  determine  all  differences  concerning  the  bounds 
of  the  several  charters  and  jurisdictions  granted  to  the  colo- 
nies of  New  England.  These  commissioners,  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam,  decided  that  the  whole 
of  Long  Island,  (the  eastern  part  of  which  had  been  claimed 
and  exclusively  held,  by  Connecticut,)  should  thenceforward 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  they  settled,  as  the  boun- 
dary between  Connecticut  and  the  Duke's  government,  the 
Mamaroneck  creek  or  river,  and  a  line  from  the  east  side 
of  its  mouth  in  Long  Island  Sound,  north-northwest  to  the 
line  of  Massachusetts.* 

The  residue  of  the  territory  included  in  the  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  received  from  Nicolls  the  name  of  New 
York.  This  name  was  also  given  by  him  to  its  metropolis, 
in  lieu  of  New  Amsterdam,  its  former  name.f  With  the 
exception  of  Pemaquid  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the 
islands  of  Martin's  or  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 
afterwards  surrendered  to  Massachusetts,  the  boundaries 
of  New  York  on  the  Atlantic,  have  ever  since  continued 
as  thus  fixed.J 

»  Smith,  i.  32,34. 

t  Smith,  i.  15,36. 

t  The  starting  place  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  northerly  line  therefrom, 
being  complained  of,  a  new  agreement  was  made  in  1683,  with  the  commission- 
ers of  Connecticut,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  division  line  between  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  should  begin  at  the  mouth  of  Byram  brook  or  river,  and 
should  run  from  that  point  as  particularly  described  in  the  agreement.  Smith, 
i,  243.  This  last  named  place  is  the  present  starting  point  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  but  the  whole  eastern  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  not 
finally  established  until  1731.  The  eastern  line  farther  north  was  settled  with 
Massachusetts  at  a  still  later  date.  Beyond  the  northwestern  bounds  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  claimed  by  New  York,  it  extended  northerly  to  Canada,  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  include  a  considerable  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  territory 
which  now  forms  the  State  of  Vermont.  For  a  full  collection  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  controversy  between  the  Province  and  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  settlers  under  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  up  to  the  final  cession  of  New 
York,  and  her  consent  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Vermont  into  the  Union, 
in  1790,  see  Slade's  Vermont  State  Papers,  published  by  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont,  in  1823. 

The  possessions  of  the  Dutch  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  though  not 
included  within  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  continued  under  his  government, 
as  an  appendage  to  the  Province  of  New  York,  until  1682.  In  that  year  the 
Duke  conveyed  all  his  right  to  this  territory,  being  the  same  which  was  after- 
wards divided  into  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  which  now 
forms  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  William  Penn.  Proud's  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania, 
i.  201,306,  358,  454. 

For  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  now  finally  established,  see  the 
statutory  description  of  them  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  i.  *  62  ;  the 
note  of  the  Reviseri,  Id.  iii.,  2d.  edition,  Appendix  422  ;  the  agreement  with 
New  Jersey  of  1834  ;  and  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  confirming 
the  same.     Id.  iii.  175. 
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During  the  whole  period  of  the  Proprietary  government, 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  colony  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  No  printing  presses  being  allowed,  the  official 
acts  of  the  Governors,  and  Councils  by  which  they  were 
assisted,  were  left  only  in  the  public  records  and  other 
manuscripts ;  and  these  were  so  defective,  that  when,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  colonial  legislature  re- 
solved to  collect  and  publish  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  they 
directed  the  compilers  to  begin  with  the  acts  of  1691. 
Smith,  our  earliest  historian,  affirms  this  to  be  the  era  of 
legislation  in  the  colony ;  and  though  he  alludes  to  certain 
laws  previously  passed,  says  they  are  "  for  the  most  part 
rotten,  defaced,  or  lost."  From  the  researches  of  Bancroft 
and  other  modern  writers,  and  the  publications  of  this  Soci- 
ety, many  facts,  applicable  to  this  period,  but  not  mentioned 
by  Smith,  may  be  gleaned.  I  shall  select  from  these  vari- 
ous sources,  such  particulars  as  belong  to  my  subject,  and 
may  properly  be  included  in  my  present  sketch. 

The  powers  of  government  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  limited  only 
by  the  duty  of  conforming,  in  their  general  character  and 
administration,  to  the  laws  and  government  of  England — 
a  limitation  too  vague  to  impose  much  restraint  on  the 
Prince,  or  to  affi^rd  much  protection  to  his  subjects.  These 
powers  were  delegated  to  NicoUs,  and  he  exercised  them  at 
pleasure;  though,  as  it  would  seem,  with  prudence  and 
moderation. 

To  give  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  the  security  of  titles 
conforming  to  the  English  claim  of  original  right,  and  to 
the  tenure  on  which  the  Province  was  held  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  NicoLLs  issued  letters  patent  in  confirmation  of  the 
Dutch  grants.*  He  also  published  conditions  inviting  new 
planters  to  the  Province,  who  were  invited  to  make  pur- 
chases of  the  Indians,  and  assured  of  protection  and  en- 
couragement. The  lands  so  purchased  were  to  be  held  in 
fee,  subject,  after  five  years,  to  public  rates  and  assessments. 
The  settlers,  except  servants  or  day  laborers,  were  to  be 
deemed  freemen ;  and,  in  their  respective  townships,  to 
have  the  free  choice  of  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military ; 
to  make  their  peculiar  laws ;  to  decide  all  small  cases 
within  themselves  ;  and  to  choose  their  own  clergyman, 
who  was  to  be  paid  by  the  township.  Liberty  of  con- 
science, was,  however,  allowed,  provided  it  was  not  con- 

•  Smith,  i.  35,  41. 
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verted  to  licentiousness  or  the  disturbance  of  others  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion.* 

Besides  incorporating  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a 
mayor,  aldermen  and  sheriff,  he  also  introduced  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  such  of  the  English  methods  of  gov- 
ernment as  he  thought  applicable.  The  people  of  eastern 
Long  Island,  being  accustomed,  under  the  charter  of  Con- 
necticut, to  many  of  these  methods,  and  familiar  Mdth  the 
general  principles,  of  the  English  law,  naturally  desired 
their  establishment  in  New  York,  hi  this  wish,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Dutch  towns,  and  especially  such  of  them  as 
were  of  New  England  origin,  heartily  united.  Nicolls 
wisely  complied  with  this  general  sentiment,  by  calling  a 
convention  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the 
several  townships,  both  Dutch  and  English,  in  the  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  advice  and  information 
"  in  the  settlement  of  good  and  known  laws,  within  his  gov- 
ernment." They  were  also  to  bring  with  them  evidences 
and  draughts  of  the  limits  of  their  respective  townships.f 

This  Convention,  which  met  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1665,  though  it  did  not  represent  the  whole  constituency, 
deserves  particular  notice,  as  the  first  legislative  assembly 
in  the  province.  The  limits  of  the  townships  were  ad- 
justed, and  some  other  local  matters  settled  ;  but  the  most 
important  measure  which  attended  the  meeting,  was  the 
promulgation  to  the  Convention,  and,  through  its  members, 
to  the  people,  of  a  body  of  laws  for  their  future  govern- 
ment, prepared  by  Nicolls  and  his  assistants,  and  after- 
wards laiown  as  "The  Dltie's  Laws."J 

This  code  was  compiled,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  laws 

*  Smith,  i.  39,  edition  of  Hist.  Soc.  gives  a  copy  of  this  document.  It  was 
not  contained  in  the  work  as  originally  published,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  lib- 
erality of  its  provisions. 

t  See  the  Proclamation  of  Nicolls,  at  length,  in  Thompson's  Hist,  of  Long 
Island,  i.  131. 

I  Smith,  i.  41,  speaks  of  this  Convention  as  confined  to  the  adjustment  of 
limits;  and  though  he  mentions  the  Duke's  laws,  does  not  speak  of  their  pro- 
mulgation through  its  members.  But  Wood,  in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  Long 
Island,  p.  42,  and  Thompson,  i.  131,  143,  say,  that  the  code  was  presented  to 
the  Convention,  and  that  copies  were  delivered  to  the  deputies  and  filed  by  them 
in  the  different  clerks'  offices.  They  also  suppose,  that  at  this  meeting,  Long 
Island  was  formed  into  a  shire  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire,  and  divided  into  three 
ridings,  and  that  the  names  of  many  of  the  Dutch  towns  were  then  changed.  These 
writers  point  out  the  mistake  of  Smith  (i.  47)  in  supposing  that  Lovelace  was  the 
first  who  organized  the  Court  of  Assizes.  This  error,  and  others  of  a  like  na- 
ture, might  easily  be  made  in  1752,  when  Smith  wrote,  though  so  much  nearer 
the  time  referred  to  ;  for  the  Duke's  laws  were  not  then  printed,  and  having 
been  long  obsolete,  were  not  readily  accessible. 
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then  in  force  in  the  other  English  colonies,  but  it  contains 
many  provisions  evidently  new ;  the  whole  being  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  published  only  in  manuscript, 
and  as  it  was  of  considerable  length,  but  few  copies  were 
prepared.  These  were  deposited,  one  in  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  others  in  the  record  offices  on  Long 
Island.  After  the  retrocession,  in  1674,  it  was  republished 
by  Gov.  Lovelace,  and  two  or  three  copies  have  come  down 
to  the  present  century.  In  1809,  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
printed  by  this  Society,  and  may  be  found  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  its  collections.  There  is  much  in  it  to  attract  re- 
mark ;  but  I  can  only  stop  to  say,  that  it  authorised  the 
election  of  town  officers  ;  established  town  courts,  courts  of 
sessions,  and  a  court  of  assize — the  latter  to  be  held  once 
a  year  in  New  York,  by  the  Governor  and  such  magis- 
trates as  he  should  call  to  his  assistance ;  that  it  assumed, 
throughout,  that  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  trade 
and  politics,  were  subject  to  governmental  rule  ;  and  that 
many  of  its  penal  regulations  were  exceedingly  severe.* 

The  Duke's  laws  made  no  provision  for  a  general  assem- 
bly ;  the  sheriffs  and  other  principal  officers  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  held  at  his  will ;  and  the  same  union 
of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  which  had 
given  so  much  dissatisfaction  under  the  Dutch  rule,  con- 
tinued to  exist.  NicoLLs  and  his  successor,  Lovelace,  im- 
posed and  levied  taxes,  by  the  aid  of  officers  appointed  by 
themselves,  and  without  receiving  or  asking  the  assent  of 
the  people. t  This  system  of  procedure  was  far  from  satis- 
factory to  the  people.     The  Dutch  complained  of  it  as  a 

*  A  synopsis  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  contained  in  this  code,  and  of  the 
administrative  arrangements  made  by  it,  may  be  found  in  Thompson's  Hist,  of 
Long  Island,  i,  132 — 143.  As  a  specimen  of  the  former  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  Persons  in  any  wise  denying  the  true  God  and  his  attributes,  are 
punishable  with  death  ;  so  also  are  children  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  smiting 
their  natural  father  or  mother,  unless  thereto  forced  by  self  preservation  from 
death  or  maiming,  provided  the  complaint  be  made  by  the  father  and  mother, 
(and  not  otherwise.)  who  are  to  be  sufficient  witnesses  of  the  fact.  No  minister 
of  the  gospel  was  to  be  allowed  to  preach  unless  licensed  by  the  governor  ;  and 
ministers  of  every  church  to  preach  every  Sunday,  and  to  pray  for  the  King,  Queen, 
Duke  of  York  and  the  royal  family  ;  and  to  pray  and  preach  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  treason,  and  on  the  birth-day  of  Charles 
II.  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  to  manifest  detestation  of  the  barbarous  murder  of 
Charles  I.  of  blessed  memory  ;  but  all  persons  professing  Christianity  were  to  have 
liberty  of  conscience. 

These  laws  were  altered  and  amended  at  the  General  Assizes  held  in  1665, 
1666,  1672,  and  1676.  See  the  original  laws  in  Collections  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
i.  307—397  ;  and  for  the  amendments.  Id.  398 — 425. 

tSmith,i.  37.  42. 
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violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  ;  and  the  English 
were  loud  in  their  remonstrances.  Nurtured  in  the  spirit 
and  accustomed  to  the  rights,  of  Puritan  democracy,  they 
brooked  with  little  patience  the  exercise  of  these  arbitrary 
powers,  and  clamored  for  the  representative  assemblies  and 
other  free  customs  of  New  England.* 

In  this  state  of  the  public  feeling,  there  was  little  dispo- 
sition to  aid  Lovelace,  in  defending  the  city  or  province, 
when  invaded  by  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Evertse  and 
Benkes,  to  whom  both  were  surrendered,  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  August,  1673.  The  people,  except  those  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  (who  would  gladly  have  re- 
turned to  the  dominion  of  Connecticut,)  quietly  submitted 
to  the  Dutch  rule,  until  October,  1674,  when  the  colony  was 
again  and  finally  transferred  to  the  English,  pursuant  to 
the  treaty  of  London. f 

Andross,  the  Governor  to  whom  the  colony  was  surren- 
dered in  1674,  (afterwards  so  notorious  in  New  England,) 
re-established  the  Duke's  laws,  and  like  his  predecessors, 
exercised,  alone  or  with  his  council  and  subordinates,  all 
the  powers  of  Government.  In  1676,  he  endeavored,  by 
consulting  the  people  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  were 
competent  and  ^villing  to  render,  to  make  the  system  of  tax- 
ation more  acceptable.  But  the  principle  which  forbids 
taxation  except  by  the  free  vote  of  the  people  through  their 
lawful  representatives,  had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  continued 
to  increase.  The  impatience  of  the  English  extended  to 
the  Dutch;  until,  at  length,  in  1682,  both  united  in  a  de- 
mand for  popular  representation,  so  plain  and  urgent,  that 
the  Duke,  who  five  j^ears  before  could  "see  no  use  in  as- 
semblies," yielded  to  the  claim.  Thomas  Dongan,  a  military 
officer  who  shared  his  religious  faith  and  enjoyed  his  per- 
sonal confidence,  was  sent  over  in  the  place  of  Andross, 
with  directions  to  call  a  legislative  assembly.J 

Dongan  did  not  arrive  until  August,  1 683.  He  immediately 
issued  orders  to  the  sheriffs  to  summon  the  freeholders  of  their 

*  Bancroft,  ii.  321,  322,  and  the  several  Historical  Sketches  of  Long  Island; 
Wood  91 ;   Thompson,  2d  edition,  i.  147. 

t  To  prevent  doubts  as  to  his  title,  the  Duke  of  York,  after  the  treaty,  ob- 
tained from  Charles  II.  a  new  grant,  dated  June  29th,  1674,  for  the  same  terri- 
tories described  in  the  original  grant  of  1664. 

tSmith,  i.  59.  Bancroft,  ii.  406,  407,  415,  416.  Dunlap,  i.  133,  134.  It 
is  said  that  the  advice  of  William  Penn,  who  had  recently  visited  New  York, 
and  who  knew  the  state  of  things  existing  there,  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  con- 
trolling influence  with  the  Duke. 
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respective  districts,  to  choose  representatives  to  meet  him 
in  assembly  on  the  17th  of  October,  1683,  on  which  day 
the  delegates  of  the  people  convened  in  this  city.*  The 
event  is  memorable,  not  merely  as  the  era  of  representa- 
tive government  in  New  York,  but  from  the  character  of 
the  laws  which  were  then  enacted.  Three  of  them — the 
charter  of  liberties  and  privileges — the  act  to  divide  the 
province  and  dependencies  into  shires  and  counties — and 
the  act  to  settle  courts  of  justice — though  not  printed 
until  the  present  century,  are  now  easily  accessible,  and 
well  deserve  attention  and  remark.  By  the  first  of  these 
laws,  the  Supreme  Legislative  power  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lord  proprietor  of  the  province,  was  declared  to  be 
vested  in  a  Governor  and  Council,  and  in  the  People,  met 
in  a  general  assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders, 
once  at  least  in  every  three  years,  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
The  usual  privileges  of  Parliament  were  conferred  on  the 
Assembly  and  its  members  ;  no  tax  was  to  be  levied  with- 
out their  consent ;  and  all  the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty 
and  property,  contained  in  Magna  Charta,  in  the  petition 
of  right,  and  the  habeas  corpus  act — trial  by  jury,  with 
entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Christians,  in  matters  of 
religion — and  various  other  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
English  law — were  proclaimed  and  established  as  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York.f 

By  the  second  law,  the  province  is  divided  into  twelve 
counties,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  towns ;  thus  organ- 
izing the  whole  province  upon  that  system  of  townships  to 
which  allusion  was  made  under  a  former  head  of  this  dis- 
course.J 

The  act  to  settle  courts  of  justice,  established  town  courts, 
to  be  held  by  commissioners  of  the  peace  ;  county  courts  and 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
to  be  held  by  judges  and  justices  ;  and  a  court  of  chancery, 
which  should  be  deemed  the  supreme  court  of  the  province, 
to  be  held  by  the  Governor  and  Council ;  with  power  to  the 
former  to  depute  a  chancellor  in  his  stead,  and  with  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  from  the 

*  Smith,  i.  59,  61.     Bancroft  ii.  416. 

t  See  this  Charter,  at  length,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Revised  Laws  of  1813, 
Vol.  ii.  Appendix  iii.  No.  ii. 

t  Revised  Laws  of  1813,  ii.  App.  vi.  No.  3.  Two  of  these  counties,  Buhes, 
containing  the  island  of  Nantucket  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  Cornwall, 
containing  Pemaquid  and  the  territories  and  islands  adjacent,  claimed  by  the 
Duke,  was  afterwards,  as  mentioned  ante  p.  30,  surrendered  to  Massachusetts. 
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court  of  chancery,  to  the  King,  according  to  a  reservation 
in  the  letters  patent  to  the  Duke.* 

These  measures  were  followed,  in  1685  and  1G86,  by 
charters  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  the  city  of  Albany, 
confirming  to  the  former,  with  important  additions,  the 
rights  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Dutch,  and  granting  to  both 
all  necessary  municipal  privileges  and  powers.  But  the 
assembly  promised  and  provided  for  by  the  Charter  of  Lib- 
erties and  Privileges  of  1683,  was  not  summoned;  the 
Governor  and  Council  continued  to  exercise  legislative  as 
well  as  executive  powers;  and  in  1685,  \vhen  the  Duke  of 
York  became  James  II.  and  the  royal  government  commen- 
ced, a  new  commission  was  issued  to  Dongan,  by  which  he 
was  empowered,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  coun- 
cil, to  enact  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  province. 
In  this  commission  he  was  expressly  enjoined  to  suffer  no 
printing  press  to  be  put  up ;  and  the  same  arbitrary  spirit 
pervaded  others  of  its  provisions.  These  theoretic  viola- 
tions of  natural  right  and  of  chartered  pledges  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  omission  to  convene  a  general  assembly, 
and  by  other  overt  acts  of  the  like  stamp.f 

The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  both  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, were  Protestants  by  birth,  and  for  the  most  part,  in 
communions  far  removed  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policy  of  James  IL,  had  been  so  framed  as  to  ex- 
tend to  all  Christians  and  Christian  churches  equal  tolera- 
tion ;  though  public  offices  could  only  lawfully  be  held  by 
Protestants.  It  was  known  that  several  of  the  new  settlers, 
including  the  collector  and  some  others  of  the  King's  offi- 
cers, were  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  Jesuit  priests  had  been,  or  were  to  be,  introduced  into 
the  province.  To  this,  the  people,  whose  hereditary  aver- 
sion from  the  Romish  faith  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
barbarous  persecution  then  driving  to  these  shores  the  Hu- 
guenots of  France,  were  utterly  opposed.  The  popular 
feeling,  by  this  infusion  of  religious  zeal  became  more  in- 
tense and  inflammable.  J 

Similar  abuses  of  the  royal  power,  perpetrated  simulta- 
neously, but  on  a  grander  scale,  at  home,  soon  called  forth 
that  torrent  of  public  indignation  by  which  the  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarts  was  overwhelmed  and  forever  swept  away. 

•  Revised  Laws  of  1813,  ii.  App.  viii. 

t  Thompson,!.  162,  103. 

t  Smith,  i.  79.  Dunlap,  i.  148 — 152.    Tlie  edict  of  Nantz  was  repealed  in  1685. 
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The  revolution  of  1G88,  though  it  freed  the  British  isles 
from  despotic  sway,  confirmed  the  throne  in  the  Protestant 
succession,  placed  it  on  the  narrow  ground  of  popular 
consent,  hedged  it  in  with  many  barriers  of  aristocratic 
power  and  with  some  of  democratic  liberty;  and  though  it 
restored  to  the  New  England  colonies  their  violated  char- 
ters, brought  to  New  York  any  thing  but  good.  Hailed 
with  joy  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  Dutch,  who 
delighted  to  resume  their  old  relations  to  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  regarded  by  devout  Protestants  as 
the  greatest  of  blessings,  it  was  yet,  by  a  strange  fatality, 
made  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  foulest  blot  in 
our  colonial  history. 

With  the  first  news  of  the  event,  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  here,  acting  under  the  same  high  impulses 
with  their  more  illustrious  compatriots  abroad ;  sharing,  in 
an  equal  degree,  their  dread  of  Popery  and  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  not  exempt  from  the  like  exciting  prejudices 
and  passions  ;  proceeded,  like  them,  to  take  such  revolution- 
ary measures  as  they  deemed  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
people.  Jacob  Leisler,  a  Dutch  burgher,  conspicuous  be- 
fore, for  his  patriotism  and  his  courage,  and  more  daring 
now  than  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  higher  class,  took 
the  lead  in  these  measures  ;  expelled  Lieutenant  Governor 
Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Dongan  and  the  representative 
of  James  II. ;  and  seizing,  with  strong  hand,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  avowed  his  determination  to  hold  it 
for  William  and  Mary,  the  new  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain, 
whom  he  also  proclaimed  as  the  Sovereigns  of  New  York.* 
Dearly  did  he  answer  for  his  rash  pre-eminence  in  heroic 
virtue. 

In  the  conjuncture  in  which  he  w^as  placed,  men  wdser, 
more  experienced  and  better  advised  than  he,  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes.  Leisler,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  tongue,  and  with  English 
usages  and  institutions,  and  necessarily  dependent  for  in- 
formation in  respect  to  them  on  his  son-in-law  Milborne, 
and  others  of  English  birth  or  extraction,  committed  an 
error,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  such,  which  proved,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  the  instrument  of  his  ruin.  In  De- 
cember, 1689,  despatches  arrived  from  the  government  of 
William  and  Mary,  directed  to  "  Francis  Nicholson,  Esquire, 
or  in  his  absence  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care 

*  Smith,  i.  80  ;  Dunlap,  i.  153 ;  Bancroft,  ii.  450. 
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for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws,  in 
their  majesties  province  of  New  York,  in  America,"  and 
empowering  Nicholson,  or  such  other  as  should  receive 
them,  to  take  upon  him  the  title  and  command  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  until  further  orders.  Leisler,  under  the  advice 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  re- 
garded the  letter  as  addressed  to  himself;  and  dropping 
the  title  of  president  of  the  committee,  assumed  the  name 
and  authority  of  lieutenant  governor.  Nothing,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  more  natural  or  more  excusable  than 
this  step ;  for  Nicholson  had  fled  from  the  province,  and 
Leisler,  though  opposed  by  "  people  of  figure"  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  repudiated  by  the  local  authorities  at  Al- 
bany, had  been,  for  several  months,  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  chief  executive  power,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had,  moreover,  at  the 
time  the  despatches  reached  this  city,  the  hearty  support  of 
the  common  council  then  recently  elected,  as  well  as  of  the 
local  magistrates  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  province  ; 
and  they  also  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  his  assuming 
and  exercising  the  functions  of  lieutenant  governor.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  measure,  he  refused,  and  if  the  meas- 
ure was  itself  lawful,  properly  refused,  to  surrender  to  cap- 
tain Ingoldsby,  on  his  arrival  with  a  company  of  English 
soldiers,  in  January,  1691,  the  possession  of  Fort  William, 
and  the  government  of  the  province.  "Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  his  refusal,  the  pledge  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  that  the  fort  and  province  should  be 
delivered  up  to  Sloughter,  the  newly  commissioned  gov- 
ernor, (whose  appointment  and  approach  were  heralded  by 
Ingoldsby,)  and  the  prompt  redemption  of  this  pledge,  though 
powerless,  at  the  time,  to  prevent  his  condemnation,  should 
be  sufficient,  at  this  day,  to  protect  his  motives  from  sus- 
picion and  his  memory  from  reproach.* 

Yielding  to  the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
Sloughter,  by  a  special  ordinance,  immediately   erected  a 

*  It  would  seem  from  Smith  (i.  96)  that  Leisler  refused  to  deliver  up  the  fort 
to  Sloughter  ;  but  his  account  of  Leisler's  movement  and  proceedings  is  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  Bancroft  and  Dunlap,  the 
latter  of  whom  appears  very  thoroughly  to  have  investigated  the  subject,  both 
say,  that  on  the  very  evening  of  Sloughter's  arrival,  Leisler  (then  besieged  in 
the  fort  by  Ingoldsby)  sent  messengers  to  receive  his  orders  ;  and  as  they  were 
detained  as  prisoners,  he  addressed  a  letter  the  next  day,  to  Sloughter,  (given  at 
length  by  Dunlap,)  asking  to  whom  he  should  surrender  the  fort.  The  letter 
was  unanswered  except  by  the  immediate  arrest  of  Leisler  and  his  Council. 
Bancroft,  ii.  53,  54.    Dunlap,  i.  202—205. 
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court,  for  the  trial  of  Leisler  and  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil. Arraigned  before  this  tribunal,  which  was  wholly 
composed  of  his  personal  enemies,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  against  William  and  Mary,  Leisler  denied  the 
competency  of  the  governor  to  create  such  a  court  for  his 
trial.  He  therefore  refused  to  plead,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  act  to  settle  courts  of  justice,  of  1683,  appealed  to  the 
King  and  Queen  in  Council.  Milborne,  his  son-in-law,  did 
the  same  ;  their  appeal  was  disregarded  by  the  court,  and 
they  were  both  convicted  as  traitors  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  other  prisoners,  six  in  number,  pleaded,  and  were  tried 
and  convicted ;  but  reprieved  and  subsequently  pardoned.* 

Sloughter,  left  to  himself,  would  probably  have  spared 
Leisler  and  Milborne  ;  but  the  Assembly,  summoned  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  and  chosen  under  influences  fatal 
to  the  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will,  was  composed  of 
their  enemies,  and  by  several  resolves  urged  their  execu- 
tion. Sloughter,  though  profligate  and  venal,  was  indis- 
posed to  such  needless  cruelt)^ ;  and,  therefore,  says  Smith, 
"  when  no  other  measures  could  prevail  with  the  governor, 
tradition  informs  us,  that  a  sumptuous  feast  was  prepared, 
to  which  he  was  invited.  When  his  excellency's  reason 
was  drowned  in  his  cups,  the  entreaties  of  the  company 
prevailed  with  him  to  sign  the  death  warrant ;  and  before 
he  recovered  his  senses  the  prisoners  were  executed."t 

Thus  fell,  by  a  judicial  murder,  base  and  cruel  as  any 
which  history  relates,  Jacob  Leisler  and  Jacob  Milborne — 
men  branded  by  the  aristocracy  of  their  day,  both  whigs 
and  tories,  with  the  name  and  guilt  of  traitors,  and  de- 
scribed by  them,  in  contemporary  accounts  (and  this,  per- 
haps, may  go  far  to  explain  the  tragedy)  as  belonging  "  to 
the  meaner  sort  of  the  inhabitants."  The  obscurity  in  which 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  were  left  by  Smith,  our 
first  historian — who,  though  he  condemns  the  mockery  of  the 
trial  and  the  grossness  of  the  execution,  displays  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  victims — tended,  for  a  long  season,  to  becloud 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  to  fasten  upon  Leisler  the 
opprobrium  of  heading  a  criminal  insurrection.     The  pre- 

*  Smith  says  of  this  court,  that  the  judges,  instead  ofdeciding  for  themselves 
whether  Leisleu  was  justifiable  in  treating  the  British  despatches  as  addressed 
to  himself  and  acting  under  them,  referred  the  question  to  Sloughter  and  his 
Council,  and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  decided  that  all  Leisler's 
proceedings  were  illegal  and  treasonable,  and  accordingly  gave  judgment 
the  prisoners,     i.  97. 

t  Smith,  i.  103. 
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sent  age — thanks  to  our  plain  but  laborious  annalist,  and 
more  especially  to  a  gifted  member  of  our  own  Society — 
has  recalled  the  sentence,  and  atoned  for  the  injustice,  of 
its  predecessors.* 

The  same  Assembly  which  pressed  the  execution  of  Leis- 
ler  and  Milborne,  passed  an  act  for  the  pardon  of  all  others 
who  had  been  active  in  the  late  disorders  ;  declared,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  its  adhesion  to  William  and  Mary  ;  and 
passed  several  laws  for  settling  and  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was 
an  act  "  declaring  what  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
their  majesties'  subjects,  inhabiting  within  this  province  of 
New  York."  This  act,  in  respect  to  political  matters,  was 
in  almost  the  same  words  as  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and 
Privileges,  passed  in  1683.  It,  however,  differed  from  that 
law  in  extending  free  toleration  in  religion  to  Protestants 

*Dunlap,  in  hisHistory  of  New  York,  i.  152— 211,  gives  a  very  full  account  of 
all  the  facts,  many  of  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  documents  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  ,  .     .        . 

C.  F.  Hoffman's  "  Administration  of  Jacob  Leisler,  a  chapter  m  American 
History,"  in  Sparks'  Library  of  American  Biography,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.  vindi- 
cates, vvith  spirit  and  success,  the  character  of  Leisler,  and  has  secured  him  a 
place  among  American  worthies. 

Leisler's  administration  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  with  his  appoint- 
ment, by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  to  the  command  of  Fort  James,  or  as  called 
by  him.  Fort  William,  June  8th,  1689.  It  continued,  nominally,  until  the  ar- 
rival of' Governor  Sloughter,  March  19,  1691,  though  for  several  weeks  imme- 
diately preceding,  Leisler  was  shut  up  in  Fort  William,  and  closely  besieged  by 
Captain  Ingoldsby. 

The  attainders  of  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  reversed  m  1698  by  act  ot  Far- 
liament.  Their  bones  had  before  been  taken  up  and  buried,  with  appropriate 
honors,  in  the  Dutch  church.     Smith,  i.  104,  140. 

Violent  measures  multiply  themselves,  not  merely  by  the  necessity  they  beget 
for  supporting  them  by  like  measures,  and  by  their  influence  as  precedents,  but 
by  the  retaliatory  acts  to  which  they  lead.  An  outrage  of  this  latter  description 
occurred  in  1702,  under  the  government  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Nanfan.  The 
friends  of  Leisler  having  then  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  having  the  sup- 
port of  the  lieutenant  governor  and  council,  Nicholas  Bayard,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  active  in  the  destruction  of  Leisler,  caused  addresses  to  King  Wil- 
liam, to  the  Parliament,  and  to  Lord  Cornbury,  (who  had  been  commissioned 
as  Governor,  and  was  shortly  expected  in  New  York,)  to  be  prepared  and  signed 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  adherents  of  his  party.  In  these  papers,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Leisler  party  and  of  the  lieutenant  governor  and  council  were  severely 
censured.  For  this  act.  Bayard  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  convicted  and 
sentenced,  and  narrowly  escaped  execution.  The  conduct  of  the  court,  and  es- 
pecially of  Atwood,  the  chief  justice,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  Scroggs  and  Jeffries.  See  the  trial,  xiv.  HoweU's  State  Trials,  471.  John 
Hutchins,  who  assisted  Bayard  in  his  movement,  was  also  tried,  convicted  and 
condemned  for  the  same  offence.  Nanfan  granted  a  reprieve  until  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Cornbury,  when  the  prisoners  were  pardoned  and  their  attainders  re- 
versed.    Id.  516. 
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onl}'',  and  in  expressly  subjecting  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
disabilities  prescribed  in  the  English  statutes.* 

This  act  of  1691  was  repealed  by  King  William. f  Yet 
so  late  as  the  year  1725,  it  continued  to  be  printed  in  the 
editions  of  the  colonial  laws,  published  in  New  York;  and 
the  rights  which  it  claimed,  were  uniformly  asserted  by  the 
people,  and  never  relinquished  by  the  Assemblies.  As  the 
former  increased  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  and  the  lat- 
ter gained  confidence  and  strength,  these  claims  to  English 
rights  and  liberties  became,  with  both,  the  rallying  point  of 
opposition  to  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament. 

We  have  now  reached  the  confines  of  recorded  legisla- 
tion and  authentic  history ;  and  I  shall  therefore,  content 
myself,  with  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  remaining  topics 
and  occurrences  belonging  to  this  portion  of  my  subject. 

The  colonial  government,  as  settled  in  1691,  and  as  sub- 
stantially continued  until  the  revolution  of  1776,  was  vested 
in  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  King's  commission  and 
holding  at  his  pleasure ;  a  Council,  consisting  at  first  of 
seven  but  afterwards  increased  to  twelve  members  ;  and  a 
General  Assembl}^  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  several 
counties.  No  formal  charter,  like  those  held  by  the  New 
England  colonies,  having  ever  been  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York,  and  the  act  of  1691  being  rejected  by 
the  King,  it  was  the  theory  of  the  Governors,  and  their 
superiors,  that  all  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  People, 
not  only  flowed  from,  but  were  absolutely  dependent  on,  the 
grace  and  will  of  the  Crown.     Their  commissions  and  in- 

*  It  was  unanimously  resolved  by  this  Assembly  that  all  the  laws  consented  to 
by  the  General  Assembly,  under  James,  Duke  of  York,,  and  also  the  several  or- 
dinances made  by  the  late  Governors  and  Councils,  were  null  and  void,  the  former 
because  they  were  not  observed  and  ratified  by  the  Duke  nor  by  the  late  King, 
and  the  latter  as  contrary  to  the  English  constitution  and  the  government  of  the 
other  plantations  in  America.  In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  first  printed 
collection  of  the  Colonial  Laws,  and  all  subsequent  collections  commenced  with 
the  acts  passed  by  this  Assembly,  which  was  regarded  as  the  true  era  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Province.  Smith,  i.  98,  note.  Smith,  however,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  laws  passed  before  1691  were  never  formally  repealed  ;  and  inti- 
mates that  one  design  of  the  resolution  was  to  get  rid  of  an  act  which  gave  a 
perpetual  revenue  to  the  Crown,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  an  act  granting  a 
temporary  supply,  i.  101.  It  may,  I  think,  be  well  suspected,  that  this  Assem- 
bly had  other  and  more  potent  reasons  for  the  extraordinary  acknowledgment, 
that  all  former  acts  of  Assembly  and  other  laws  and  ordinances,  were  void  and 
of  no  effect.  If  they  were  in  force,  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Leisler 
and  his  associates  were  null  and  void,  not  merely  because  contrary  to  the  modes  of 
procedure  established  by  the  former  laws,  but  because  of  the  illegality  and  utter 
incompetence  of  the  court  in  which  they  were  had. 

t  Smith,  i.  102. 
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structions  seem  to  have  been  framed  upon  this  basis  ;  and 
they  were  accordingly  invested  with  "  a  vast  plenitude  of 
power."* 

The  councillors  might  be  appointed  and  suspended  by  the 
Governor  until  the  King's  pleasure  should  be  known ;  but 
were  more  properly  appointed  by  the  King's  mandamus  and 
sign  manual.  They  formed  a  privy  council  to  the  Governor ; 
had  a  legislative  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  like  that  body,  thej'^  also  formed  the  court  of 
last  resort.f 

Assemblies  were  chosen  upon  writs  of  election  issued  by 
the  Governor,  and  at  first  without  limitation  of  time.  In 
1737,  they  were  restricted  by  a  colonial  act  to  three  years ; 
but  this  law  was  the  next  year  repealed  by  George  11.  In 
1743,  a  septennial  law  was  passed  which  continued  in 
force  until  the  revolution.J 

The  Governor  had  an  absolute  negative  on  all  bills  pass- 
ed by  the  Assembly  and  Council,  and  also  the  power  of 
proroguing  and  dissolving  the  Assembly.  All  laws  passed 
by  the  Colonial  Legislature  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
King,  for  his  approbation  or  disallowance  ;  and  such  as  he 
disapproved,  became  void — a  prerogative  which,  in  theory, 
placed  the  Province  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and  which, 
in  practice,  was  often  exercised.^ 

•  Smith,  i.  295,  307,  Appendix,  chapter  5.  The  commission  and  instructions 
of  Queen  Anne  to  Lord  Cornbury  (1702-3)  imply  an  absolute  control,  in  the 
Crown,  over  all  the  great  interests  of  society.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be 
extended  to  all  persons,  except  Papists,  provided  they  are  content  with  its  quiet 
and  peaceable  enjoyment,  and  give  no  offence  or  scandal  to  the  Government. 
The  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  was  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Government  and  maintained  at  the  common  charge  ;  and,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, the  colony  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  No 
schoolmaster  thereafter  to  come  from  England,  could  be  employed,  unless  he 
brought  with  him  the  license  of  the  Bisliop  ;  and  no  person  then  in  the  colony, 
or  coming  within  it,  from  other  parts,  could  be  permitted  to  keep  school,  without 
license  from  the  Governor.  The  illiberal  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  are  to  be 
strictly  put  in  execution  ;  Captains  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  are  to  have  the  power  of  impressing  seamen  ;  the  Assembly  is  to 
be  urged  to  make  competent  provision  for  the  support  of  Government ;  and  to 
prevent  inconvenience  from  the  liberty  of  printing,  the  Governor  is  to  provide, 
that  110  person  keep  any  press  for  printing,  and  that  no  book,  pamphlet  or  other 
matter  whatever,  be  printed,  without  his  especial  leave  and  license  first  obtained. 
The  commission  and  instructions  for  New  Jersey  (of  which  Lord  Cornbury  was 
also  Governor)  may  be  found  in  S.  Smith's  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  i.  230 — 261. 
Copious  extracts  from  those  for  New  York  have  been  recently  published  in 
many  of  our  newspapers. 

t  Smith,  i.  305. 

t  Smith,  i.  307,  and  the  acts  in  the  Colonial  Statutes  under  the  dates  named. 

§  The  titles  of  some  of  the  Provincial  acts  repealed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Crown,  will  very  significantly  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  prerogative,  and  the 
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The  revenue  act  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Pro- 
vince, passed  by  the  Assembly  of  1691,  was  limited  to  two 
years.  In  1693,  harassed  by  the  importunities  and  dra- 
gooned by  the  violence  of  Fletcher,  the  Assembly  granted 
a  revenue  for  five  years  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  "  em- 
bezzlements" of  Lord  CuRNBURY,  such  grants  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  a  shorter  term.*  In  1737,  the  Assembly 
refused  to  make  provision  for  any  longer  time  than  one 
year ;  and  to  this  resolution  they  adhered  until  tho  revo- 
lution, f 

The  law  of  the  Province,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
colonial  legislation,  was  understood  to  be  that  of  England, 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  colonists ;  but  the  courts  exercised  an  almost  unlimited 
discretion,  in  determining  what  parts  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England  were  in  force.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  British  rule,  this  important  subject  was  in- 
volved in  much  uncertainty ;  and  many  were  the  questions 
and  controversies,  especially  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  to 
which  this  uncertainty  gave  rise.  J 

The  English  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  law  concerning  estates  in  lands, 
seem,  however,  to  have  come  into  general  operation  imme- 
diately after  the  surrender — notwithstanding  the  provision 
in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that  "  the  Dutch  should  en- 
joy their  own  customs  concerning  their  inheritances."  At 
all  events,  this  part  of  the  English  law  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Province,  as  early  as  1683  ;  and  it  continued 
in  force  until  after  the  revolution  of  1776.§ 


principle  on  which  it  was  used.  The  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Privileges 
of  1691,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  following  acts  passed  in  1702, 
1708  and  1709,  were  promptly  repealed  by  Queen  Anne — An  act  for  augment- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  representatives  in  the  colonial  assembly  ;  an  act  declaring 
and  confirming  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  election  of  their 
magistrates  ;  an  act  to  relieve  the  colony  from  divers  irregularities  and  ex- 
tortions ;  and  an  act  for  regulating  and  establishing  fees.  Van  Schaack's  ed. 
of  Colonial  Laws,  i.  47,  73,  76. 

»  Smith,  i.  307. 

t  lb.  and  the  annual  supply  bills. 

X  Smith,  i.  163  ;   258 ;  284-294. 

§  The  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  1683,  expressly  provided,  that 
from  thenceforward  no  lands  within  this  Province  should  be  accounted  a  chattel  or 
personal  estate,  but  an  estate  of  inheritance  according  to  the  customs  and  prac- 
tice of  England ;  and  it  contained  many  other  provisions  which  proceeded  on 
the  assumption,  that  the  English  law  of  real  estates  was  in  force.  The  rule  of 
succession  as  to  lands  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  between  1664  and  1683,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  settled  by  any  authoritative  decision  of  our  courts  ;  but 
Chancellor  Walworth  has  c-spressed  the  opinion,  (17  Wendell,  587,)  and  higher 
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The  Assembly  of  1G91  passed  a  temporary  act  establish- 
ing courts  of  justice,  which  was,  I'rom  time  to  time,  re- 
newed until  1097.  In  Maj^,  1G98,  Lord  Bellamont,  then 
Governor  of  the  Province,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council, 
issued  an  ordinance  embracing  the  substance  of  the  ex- 
pired act,  but  with  some  further  provisions.  This  ordinance 
recognised  or  constituted  the  following  courts  and  magis- 
trates :  a  Supreme  Court,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, the  justices  of  which  were  also  to  hold  Circuit  Courts, 
with  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  the  several  coun- 
ties ;  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  a  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  each  county  ;  the  courts  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Al- 
bany ;  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  towns  with  juris- 
diction in  small  cases.* 

In  1701,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  to  consist  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  or  any  two  of  the  Board,  for  the  time  being, 
was,  in  like  manner,  established  by  an  ordinance  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Nanfan.!  Soon  after,  the  powers  of  this 
Court  were  vested,  by  ordinance,  in  the  Governor  alone, 
who  continued  to  exercise  them  until  the  revolution.  He 
also  exercised,  by  delegate,  the  powers  of  a  Prerogative 
Court,  in  cases  of  wills  and  intestacy.J  At  a  later  daj^  a 
Court  of  Admiralty  M^as  established,  by  commission  under 
seal  of  the  English  Admiralty.§ 

The  establishment  of  the  higher  courts,  by  ordinance, 
without  the  aid,  intervention,  or  assent  of  the  Legislature, 
was  always  complained  of  by  the  People  and  their  repre- 


living  authority  on  such  a  point  cannot  now  (April,  1848)  be  named,  that  the 
laws  of  England  took  effect  in  this  colony,  so  far  as  applicable  to  its  condition, 
on  the  instant  of  the  surrender  ;  and  that  as  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke 
of  York  expressly  declared,  that  the  laws  of  the  Province  should  be  agreeable  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  the  Duke  had  no  power  to  retain  the  ancient 
Dutch  laws.  In  the  final  settlement  of  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine, with  great  care,  the  historical  facts  and  documents  connected  with  the 
epoch  to  which  it  refers — a  consideration  which  may  show  the  importance,  to  the 
lawyer  as  well  as  to  the  antiquarian,  of  researches  like  the  present. 

*  See  the  ordinance  in  Revised  Laws  of  1813,  ii.  App.  No.  5.  It  gave  the 
Supreme  Court  the  like  jurisdiction  as  the  English  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon rieas  and  Exchequer.  About  thirty  years  afterwards,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Court,  by  virtue  of  its  powers  as  a  Court  of  Exchequer,  could 
take  cognizance  of  cases  in  Equity.  This  question,  which  became  connected 
•with  the  politics  of  the  limes,  and  was  discussed  with  great  warmth,  was  decided 
by  the  general  sense  of  the  colony,  in  which  the  Court  appears  to  have  acqui- 
esced, in  the  negative.     Smith,  i.  312-316. 

t  Smith,  i.  13'7. 

\  Id.  316. 
Id.  316. 
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sentatives,  as  a  public  grievance,  and  was,  with  both,  a  fre- 
quent topic  of  discussion  and  remonstrance.  The  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  held  by  one  man,  and  that  man  generally  a 
stranger  to  the  countr}^  and  always  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  public 
prejudice ;  and  the  assembly  more  than  once  protested 
against  it,  as  contrary  to  law,  unwarrantable,  and  of  dan- 
gerous consequences  to  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
People.* 

Pursuant  to  their  instructions,  the  Royal  Governors  la- 
bored hard  to  procure  the  passage  of  laws,  for  settling,^  and 
for  maintaining  at  the  public  charge,  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  after  much  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  such  a  law  was  passed,  in  1693,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Rich- 
mond, Westchester  and  Queens.  As  amended  by  subse- 
quent laws,  this  act,  though,  in  its  principle,  always  ob- 
jected to  by  members  of  the  other  Churches  in  the  colony, 
and  though,  in  practice,  often  the  occasion  of  exciting  and 
protracted  controversies,  remained  in  force  until  the  revo- 
lution of  1776.t 

If  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Government  were  hostile 
to  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty,  these  principles,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  as  little  understood  by  the  People  ; 
for  not  content  with  the  general  exclusion  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics from  the  liberty  of  conscience  enjoyed  by  other  Chris- 
tians, the  Assembly,  in  1700,  passed  an  act  declaring,  that 
every  Jesuit  and  Popish  Priest,  who  should  continue  in  the 
colony,  after  a  given  day,  should  be  condemned  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment ;  and  if  he  broke  prison,  or  escaped  and 
ivas  retaken,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  J 

Besides  the  local  clogs  and  restraints  which  have  been 
named,  legislation,  in  this  Province,  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
was  subject,  in  matters  of  trade  and  navigation,  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  Parliament — a  control  exercised  always 
with  rigor,  often  with  gross  injustice,  and  afterwards  claim- 
ed, by  the  Parliament  and  Crown,  to  extend  to  all  cases 

*  Smith,  i.  318.  Journal  of  Colonial  Assembly  of  6th  November,  1735,  and 
7th  September,  1737. 

t  Acts  of  1693,  1704,  1705,  1721,  1741,  1745,  1755,  1756,  1770,  and  1775. 
These  acts  were  all  repealed  by  the  act  of  the  17th  of  April,  1784,  "  for  making 
such  alterations  in  the  Charter  of  Trinity  Church,  as  to  render  it  more  conform- 
able to  the  Constitution  of  this  State,"  and  by  the  repealing  act  of  the  20th  of 
April,  1784,  as  contradictory  to  the  equality  of  religious  rights,  designed  by  the 
Constitution  of  1777.     Jones  &  Varick,  i.  128  ;  131. 

J  Smith  and  Livingston's  Colonial  Laws,  i.  38. 
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whatsoever.  The  assertion  of  this  claim,  and  the  tyran- 
nical measures  by  which  it  was  enforced,  led  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The  people  of  New  York  and  their  assemblies,  accus- 
tomed, for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  to  controversies  witfe 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  and  owing  little  to  the 
Crown  itself,  entered  at  once,  and  with  an  energy  propor- 
tioned to  the  oppressions  they  had  endured,  into  this  new 
contest.  The  resolutions  and  remonstrances  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly  against  the  Stamp  Act  were  drawn  up  with  con- 
summate ability,  and  breathed  a  spirit  (says  Pitkin)  "  more 
bold  and  decided  than  those  from  any  other  colony."*  Our 
metropolis  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  selected,, 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Congress  of  1765 ; 
the  first  in  the  series  of  those  illustrious  councils,  which 
with  such  ability  and  eloquence,  such  "  solidity  of  reason- 
ing, force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,"!  ascer- 
tained, vindicated,  and  established  the  liberties  of  America. 

Justice  has  not  yet  been  done  by  the  historians  of  the 
Revolution,  to  the  early  and  efficient  instrumentality  of 
New  York,  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  Province,  without  a  charter 
or  other  satisfactory  limitation  on  the  royal  prerogatives ; 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  most  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  government  was  successively  entrusted ;  the  odious 
doctrines  avowed  by  many  of  them  ;  and  the  great  number 
of  serious  and  exciting  questions  which  grew  out  of  their 
acts  and  pretensions;  compelled  the  people  of  New  York 
to  place  themselves,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  po- 
litical contests,  on  the  high  ground  of  natural  and  inherent 
rights,  irrespective  of  grants  and  prescriptions.  J  Our  co- 
lonial annals  give  us  many  instances  of  this  kind,  which 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  liberal 
opinions,  not  only  among  the  people  of  this  Province,  but 
in  the  other  colonies.  One  of  these — the  acquittal  of  John 
Peter  Zenger,  who  was  tried  in  this  city,  in  1735,  upon 
an  information  filed  against  him  for  a  seditious  libel  on 
Governor  Cosby  and  his  Council — was  declared  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  to  be  "  the  germ  of  the  American  Revolution. §'^ 

•  Political  and  Civil  History  of  United  States,  i.  1G6. 

tLord  Chatham  of  the  Congress  of  1774. 

t  Bancroft,  iii.  56 — 61.  Anniversary  Discourse  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Col- 
lections of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  2d  series,  15—17. 

§  Address  of  J.  W.  Francis,  M.  D.,  (to  whom  this  declaration  was  made,)  at 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc,  in  published  account  of  this 
celebration,  p.  86. 
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Other  facts  of  the  like  nature,  might  be  mentioned  ;  but 
the  time  already  consumed,  and  the  duties  yet  before  me, 
compel  me  to  bring  to  a  close  this  part  of  my  discourse, 
without  so  much  as  naming  various  interesting  passages, 
to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  proper  to 
refer.     I  do  so  the  more  readily,  since  I  have  good  reason 

A  very  good  account  of  the  case  of  Zenger  may  be  found  in  Dunlap,  i.  299. 

Four  numbers  of  Zengefs  newspaper,  "  The  New  York  Weekly  Journal," 
were  ordered  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  November,  1734,  to  be  burnt,  un- 
der the  order  of  the  magistrates,  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  was  moved  for  such  an  order  ;  but  refused  to  make  it.  The 
act  was  then  done  by  the  Sheriff,  or  rather  by  his  negro,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sheriff  and  some  other  functionaries. 

Zejiger  was  then  arrested  on  a  warrant  for  a  seditious  libel.  Being  brought 
up  on  a  habeas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged  or  bailed,  Zenger 
made  oath,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  bail,  that  he  was  not  worth,  over 
his  debts,  forty  pounds,  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  his  wearing  apparel  excepted. 
The  Court  ordered  him  to  give  bail,  himself  in  £400  with  two  sureties  in  £200 
each.  Being  unable  to  do  this  he  was  remanded  to  jail.  The  grand  jury  re- 
fused to  indict  him ;  whereupon  the  King's  Attorney  General  filed,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  colony,  an  ex  officio  information  against  him  for  seditious 
matter  contained,  not  in  the  papers  which  had  been  burned,  but  in  two  others. 
His  counsel,  James  Alexander,  (father  of  Lord  Stirling  of  revolutionary  mem- 
ory,) and  William  Smith,  (father  of  the  historian,)  took  exceptions  to  the  com- 
missions of  Chief  Justice  Delancey  and  Judge  Phillipse,  two  of  the  judges, 
whereupon  the  Court,  (having  previously  forewarned  them  of  their  displeasure 
if  they  should  sign  the  exceptions,)  excluded  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Smith  from 
practice  at  the  bar. 

The  cause  was  tried,  before  a  struck  jury,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1735,  before 
the  court  at  bar.  Zenger  was  defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Philadel- 
phia, an  old  barrister  who  came  to  New  York  for  the  purpose.  He  admitted 
the  publication  of  the  papers ;  but  insisted  that  the  prosecutor  should  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  matters  charged  as  false  and  libellous.  This  being  overruled, 
he  then  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  matters,  and  insisted  on  his  right  to 
do  so,  in  justification  thereof,  and  also  on  the  right  of  the  jury  to  give  a  general 
verdict.  His  doctrine,  on  both  points,  was  overruled  ;  but  the  trial  resulted  ia 
the  acquittal  of  Zenger,  in  the  face  of  an  express  and  positive  charge  of  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York  thereupon  voted  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  presented  in  a  gold  snuff  box  with 
the  motto  on  the  lid  "  Demersm  leges — timefacta  libertas — heec  tandem  emer- 
gunt" — within  "  Non  nummis  virtute  paratur,"  and  on  the  front  of  the  rim,  Tul- 
ly'swish,  "  Ita  cuique  eveniat,  tit  de  repuhlica  meruit." 

The  trial  may  be  found  at  length,  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xvii.  675  to 
726.  It  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  Zenger,  and  incorporated  in  Har- 
grave's  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  published  in  1778,  and  was  thus  known  to  Eng- 
lish lawyers.  The  same  propositions  and  train  of  reasoning,  afterwards  employed 
by  Erskine,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  other  cases,  in  support  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  with  many  illustrations  similar  to  those  used  by  the  great 
British  orator,  were  presented  and  most  ably  maintained  ;  though  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  there  is  not,  in  any  of  his  speeches,  the  slightest  recognition  of  his  Ameri- 
can predecessor. 

It  is  a  coincidence  not  unworthy  of  note,  that  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards, 
another  Hamilton,  still  more  eminent  botla  at  the  bar  and  in  political  life,  should 
have  maintained  the  same  doctrines,  and  essentially  contributed  to  their  estab- 
lishment, in  this  State. 
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for  believing,  that  the  share  of  New  York,  in  our  country^'s 
heroic  age,  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  distinguished  writer 
who  now  so  honorably  represents"^  the  American  Republic, 
at  the  Court  of  London  ;  and  that  the  names  and  services 
of  her  sons  will  find  their  just  place,  and  shine  in  native 
lustre,  in  the  future  pages  of  his  great  national  work. 

The  IxDEPENDENT  or  State  Government  began  its  exist- 
ence, under  the  Constitution  of  the  20th  of  April,  1777,  of 
the  formation  and  details  of  which,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  some  account. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the 
wants  and  impulses  of  the  times  brought  into  existence,  in 
this  colony  as  well  as  in  the  others,  governments  by  con- 
gresses and  committees,  informal  and  temporary,  in  charac- 
ter and  duration.  As  the  conflict  went  on,  and  the  hope 
of  reconciliation  with  the  King  and  Parliament  declined, 
the  patriots  and  sages  who,  at  first,  thought  only  of  defend- 
ing their  natural  and  chartered  liberties,  were  forced  to 
contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  final  separation,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ground  of  absolute  independence.  Accordingly, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1776,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  by  which 
it  was  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  con- 
ventions of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government  suf- 
ficient to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been  established, 
to  adopt  such  government  as  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  "  best  conduce  to  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and 
America  in  general." 

Of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  all,  except  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  pursued  the  course  thus  recommended. 
The  charters  of  these  two  colonies,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  our  venerable  President,  reserved  to  the  Crown 
no  control  over  the  acts  of  internal  policy  emanating  from 
the  colonial  legislative  bodies,  nor  even  any  share  in  the 
executive  power;  the  acts  of  the  former  did  not  require  the 
royal  sanction,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  by  the  colonists 
themselves ;  nothing,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  their  con- 
venient action  as  states,  but  the  casting  off  of  their  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain.* 

The  constitution  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  in  the 

•Gallatin's  Inaugural  Address  in  Proceedings  of  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  for 
1843,  p.  5. 
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order  of  time,  was  adopted  on  the  12th  of  June  1776.  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  following  her  ex- 
ample, completed  their  constitutions,  during  the  same  year. 
The  Constitution  of  New  York,  was  the  fifth  in  the  series ; 
having  been  finally  adopted  on  the  20th  of  April  1777. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  elected  in  April 
1776,  assembled  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  few  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  Continential  Congress, 
mentioned  above. 

They  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  consider  this  resolu- 
tion. It  was  fully  discussed,  and  on  its  true  grounds.  It 
was  treated  as  involving,  substantially,  the  question  of  In- 
dependence. Gouverneur  Morris,  then  a  delegate  for  the 
County  of  Westchester,  appears,  though  one  of  the  youngest 
members,  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  debate  ;  and 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  extracts  from  his  speech,  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  vSparks,  he  strongly  argued  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
abandoning,  forever,  the  phantom  of  reconciliation,  and  of 
seeking  peace,  liberty  and  security,  by  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent government.  Being,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
Congress  had  not  the  power  to  enter  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
government,  he  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, to  draw  up  a  notice  to  the  people,  recommending 
the  election  of  delegates,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assem- 
bling and  forming  a  new  government.  Other  members 
thought,  and  of  this  opinion  was  a  majority  of  the  house, 
that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon ;  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect 
was  accordingly  adopted.*  The  Committee,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  reported,  that  the  right  of  framing  or  new  modelling 
civil  government  belonged  to  the  people  ;  and  that  as  doubts 
existed  of  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  form 
a  new  government,  the  people  should  be  called  together  to 
express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  by  the  usual  mode 
of  election. 

This  report  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  explicit  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
popular  sovereignty,  put  forth  in  this  State.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  ;  and  on  the  31st  of  May,  this  body 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  calling 
on  the  people  of  the  several  counties  to  elect  deputies  to  a 


*  Life  of  Morris  by  Sparks,  ch.  6.  Journal  of  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  published  in  1842,  p.  460.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
Scott,  Haring,  Remsen,  Lewis,  Jay,  Cuyler,  and  Broome. 
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new  Congress,  with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment.* 

The  general  movement  towards  independence,  was  now 
proceeding  with  such  strength  and  swiftness,  that  before 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  New  York  could  be  taken,  the 
Provincial  Congress  was  obliged  to  anticipate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  action  it  had  invited. 

The  convention  of  Virginia  had  passed  a  resolution  on 
the  22d  of  May,  instructing  the  representatives  of  Virginia 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  bring  forward  and  sustain  a 
proposition  for  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent States. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  Delegates  from  Virginia  made 
such  a  motion,  which  was  discussed  on  the  8th  and  10th. 
As  it  then  appeared,  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson.) 
"  that  the  Colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  w^ere  not  matured  for  falling 
from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  advancing 
to  that  state  ;  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  awhile 
for  them,  and  to  postpone  the  final  decision  to  the  first  of 
July,  but  that  this  might  occasion  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of 
Independence."t 

This  Committee  reported  on  the  28th  of  June  ;  and,  as 
is  well  known  to  every  American,  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July. 

In  the  mean  time,  delegates  had  been  elected  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  State,  who  were  to  meet  in  the 
City  of  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July.  Before  that  day,  Sir 
William  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  British  fleet 
and  army :  and  the  city  of  New  York,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  occupied  by  Washington  and  the  American 
troops,  became  the  immediate  centre  of  the  great  military 
operations  about  to  ensue.  The  new  Congress,  unable  to 
assemble  in  the  city,  came  together  at  White-Plains,  and  at 
the  moment  of  its  meeting,  received  official  notice  of  the 
decisive  step  which  had  been  taken  at  Philadelphia.  Its 
first  acts  (July  9th)  were  to  pass,  by  unanimous  vote,  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to 
order  its  publication  throughout  the  State.  It  then  changed 
its  title  from  that  of  the  "  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony 


»  Journal  of  Provincial  Congress  of  N.  Y.  462  ;  468.     Life  of  Morris,  i.  ch.  6. 
Life  of  John  Jay,  i.  44. 
t  Madison  Papers,  i.  16. 
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of  New  York,"  to  that  of  the  "  Convention  of  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  New  York  ;"  and  in  view  of  the  new 
exigencies  pressing  upon  the  country,  immediately  took 
measures  for  relieving  the  city,  and  for  maintaining,  by 
military  power  and  by  all  the  influence  it  could  exert, 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.* 

These  duties  compelled  the  Convention  to  defer  its  en- 
trance on  the  special  labor  for  which  it  had  assembled,  un- 
til the  1st  of  August,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  and  report  a  Constitution.  John  Jay  was  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  ;  and  the  duty  of  preparing  the  draft 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  him.f  But  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  with  his  associates  in  both  bodies,  was  en- 
gaged day  and  night  in  the  toils  and  cares  of  that  most 
perilous  conjuncture. 

The  Convention,  acting  sometimes  in  this  character,  and 
sometimes  as  a  General  Committee  of  Safety,  watching  the 
progress  of  military  events,  and  migrating  from  place  to 
place,  sat,  successively,  at  White-Plains,  Hserlem,  Fishkill, 
and  finally,  from  February,  1777,  to  May  in  that  year,  at 
Kingston.  While  at  Fishkill,  the  members  supplied  them- 
selves with  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence  in  case 
the  British  or  their  armed  adherents,  of  whom  there  were 
many,  should  assail  them  in  their  retreat.  J  Like  the  high- 
souled  Hebrew  leader  and  his  brave  companions,  these 
equally  fearless  builders  "  had  every  one  his  sword  girded 
by  his  side,  and  so  builded."§ 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1777,  the  committee  reported  the 
draft  of  a  Constitution,  which,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1777, 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention.  Though  more  than  a 
month  intervened  between  the  report  and  the  final  vote,  the 
Convention  was  compelled  to  give  to  the  subject  a  very  hur- 
ried consideration.  Mr.  Jay,  the  chief  author  of  the  draft, 
ascribes,  to  this  circumstance,  the  striking  out  of  some  pro- 

*  Life  of  Morris  by  Sparks,  i.  ch.  6.  Life  of  John  Jay,  i.  43—46,  68,  69. 
Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  p.  516-518. 

t  The  persons  who  composed  this  important  committee,  were  John  Jay,  John 
Sloss  Hobart,  William  Smith,  William  Duer,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  John  Broome,  John  Morin  Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  jr.  Henry  Wisner, 
senior,  Samuel  Townsend,  Charles  De  Witt,  and  Robert  Yates.  Journal  of 
Convention,  552.  James  Duane  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  Committee,  and 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  reported  by  him  ;  Mr.  Jay  who  had  prepared 
it,  being  absent.     Id.  833. 

t  Lives  of  Jay  and  Morris,  supra. 

§  Nehemiah,  ch.  iv.  18. 
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visions  which  he  regarded  as  important,  and  the  insertion 
of  others  which  he  deemed  objectionable.* 

The  Constitution,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention, 
bears,  on  its  face,  many  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
traits  of  its  principal  author.  It  begins  with  a  preamble 
in  which  are  set  forth,  in  explicit  terms,  the  causes  which 
demanded  the  erection  of  a  new  government ;  the  several 
steps  taken  for  the  purpose,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  by  the  People  of  New  York ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Convention  to  represent  them  in  this  solemn 
and  momentous  work.  Among  other  things,  it  recites  at 
large,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  Convention,  of  the  9th  of  July,  1776, 
approving  the  Declaration  and  pledging  the  colony  to  its 
support.  As  a  consequence  of  this  measure  and  of  the 
other  matters  thus  recited,  the  preamble  concludes,  that  all 
power  whatever,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  "  hath  reverted 
to  the  People  thereof;"  and  that  the  Convention,  having 
been  appointed,  by  their  suffrages  and  free  choice,  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  and  establish  for  the  good  people  of 
the  State,  a  new  form  of  government. 

By  its  first  article  the  constitution  declared,  that  no  au- 
thority should,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  exercised  in 
the  State,  but  such  as  should  be  derived  from,  and  granted 
by,  the  People. 

It  then  proceeded  to  vest  the  legislative  power  in  a  sen- 
ate and  assembly — the  members  of  the  former  body,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  being  chosen  from  four  senate  districts  into 
which  the  State  was  divided,  for  four  years,  from  and  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  districts  respectively,  possessed  of  freeholds 
of  the  value  of  £100  ($250)  over  and  above  incumbrances; 
and  of  the  latter,  who  were  to  be  at  least  seventy  in  number, 
for  one  year,  from  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
counties,  possessing  freeholds  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds, 
or  renting  tenements  of  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  shillings 


*  Life  of  John  Jay,  i.  69.  Several  questions  of  interest,  appear,  from  the 
Journal,  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  Convention,  upon  some  of  which  divis- 
ions were  taken.  The  Constitution,  as  finally  settled,  was  adopted  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote.     Journal  of  Convention,  892. 

The  whole  number  of  delegates  elected  to  the  Convention,  was  ninety-six  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  sixty-six  attended  its  sittings,  between  the 
report  of  the  Committee  for  drawing  the  Constitution,  and  the  adjournment  of 
that  body  ;  although  the  other  thirty  had  been  more  or  less  in  the  Convention 
before.  The  names  of  the  members  (more  than  one  third  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  of  Dutch  extraction),  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Constitution  as 
published  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1830,  vol.  i.  34, 
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and  paying  taxes.*  Provision  was  made  for  increasing 
both  brandies  with  the  increase  of  population,  but  the  Sen- 
ate was  never  to  exceed  one  hundred,  nor  the  Assembly 
three  hundred. f 

The  Executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Governor,  and  as  his 
substitute,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  by 
and  from  the  freeholders  qualified  to  vote  for  Senators,  for 
three  years  ;  and  the  Judicial,  in  a  Chancellor,  and  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  first  Judges  of  counties,  to  hold 
respectively  during  good  behavior  until  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  in  other  courts,  judges  and  inferior  magistrates, 
holding  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power.J 

A  court  of  last  resort  and  for  the  trial  of  impeachments, 
was  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  the  Colonial  Council.  It  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Senators,  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  Chancellor  having 
no  voice  in  the  determination  of  appeals  from  his  decrees, 
nor  the  Judges  in  that  of  writs  of  error. § 

The  appointing  power  was  vested  in  a  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment ;  consisting  of  four  senators  selected  annually  by 
the  assembly,  who,  with  the  Governor,  were  to  form  the 
Council.  To  this  body,  was  given,  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing,  at  pleasure,  all  officers  in  the  State,  except 
the  Chancellor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  first 
Judges  of  counties.y 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  with  the  public  good,  there  was 
established,  a  Council  of  Revision,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Chancellor,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  which  was  vested  the  power  of  negativing  all  acts  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  Assembly ;  the  veto  of  the  Council  being 
absolute,  except  when  the  bill  should  be  repassed  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house. TI 

The  constitution,  after  reciting  that  the  opinion  had  long 
prevailed,  among  the  people  of  New- York,  that  voting  by 

•  Articles  2,  4,  7,  10,  11,  12.  Altered  by  amendments  of  1801  ;  by  Consti- 
tution of  1821  ;  by  amendment  of  1826  ;  and  by  Constitution  of  1846. 

t  Articles  5,  16.  Id. 

t  Articles  17,  20.  24,  28.  Term  of  office  altered  as  to  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor,  and  first  judge,  by  Constitution  of  1821 ;  as  to  all  judicial  offices  by 
Constitution  of  1846. 

§  Arts.  32,  33.     Court  abolished  in  1846. 

II  Arts.  23, 24,  27,  28.     Council  of  appointment  abolished  in  1821. 

If  Art.  3.  Council  of  Revision  abolished  iu  1821,  and  qualified  veto  given  to 
the  Governor,  who  still  retains  it. 
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ballot,  would  tend  more  to  promote  the  liberty  and  freedom 
of  the  People,  than  voting  viva  voce,  directed  the  Legisla- 
ture, after  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  prescribe,  by  law, 
the  mode  of  voting,  for  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  by  ballot ;  with  power  to  recur  to  the 
former  mode,  if,  after  a  full  and  fair  experiment,  it  should  be 
thought  best  so  to  do.  But  during  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, all  votes  for  those  officers,  were  to  be  given  viva  voce.* 

It  was  provided  that  such  parts  of  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  and  of  the  Statute  law  of  England  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  as,  together,  formed 
the  law  of  the  Colony  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  (the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,)  should  continue  subject  to 
alteration  by  the  Legislature,  to  be  the  law  of  NeAv-York ; 
except  that  all  such  parts  of  the  Common  and  Statute  law, 
as  might  be  construed  to  establish  or  maintain  any  particu- 
lar denomination  of  Christians,  or  their  ministers,  as  well  as 
those  which  concerned  the  allegiance  before  yielded  to,  and 
the  sovereignty  claimed  by,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or 
were  othervdse  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  were  express- 
ly abrogated  and  rejected.! 

Grants  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  14th 
of  October,  1775,  were  declared  to  be  void  ;  but  those 
made  by  him  or  his  predecessors,  before  that  day,  were  pre- 
served.J 

To  prevent  frauds  upon  the  natives,  the  power  of 
making  Indian  purchases,  was  so  limited,  as  to  make  the 
authority  and  consent  of  the  Legislature,  necessary  to  their 
validity.  § 

Besides  abrogating  such  parts  of  the  Common  and  Sta- 
tute law  as  gave  any  preference  to  any  particular  church, 
the  constitution  also  expressly  declared,  that  the  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  should  he  foi-ever  al- 
lowed within  the  State,  to  all  mankind.  This  clause  Avas 
preceded  by  a  preamble,  expressed  with  remarkable  energy 
and  point: 

"  We  are  required,"  (say  the  Convention  as  their  reason 
for  the  article),  "we  are  required,  by  the  benevolent  princi- 
ples of  rational  liberty,  not  only  to  expel  civil  tyranny ;  but 
also  to  guard  against  that  spiritual  oppression  and  intoler- 

*  Art.  6.  Vote  by  ballot,  for  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  prescribed  by  act  of 
February  I3th,  1787,  and  ever  since  retained. 

t  Art.  33.     Retained,  substantially,  in  1821  and  in  1846. 

+  Art.  36.    Retained.  (j  Art.  37.    Retained. 
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ance,  wherewith  the  bigotry  and  ambition,  of  weak  and 
wicked  priests  and  princes,  have  scourged  mankind."* 

In  contrast,  as  has  been  thought  in  later  times,  with  this 
liberality,  is  the  next  clause,  in  which,  after  reciting  that 
"  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  by  their  profession,  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God  and  the  cure  of  souls,  and 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great  duties  of  their 
function,"  the  constitution  provides,  that  "  therefore,  no 
minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denomination  what- 
soever, shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  or 
description  whatever,  be  eligible  to,  or  capable  of  holding, 
any  civil  or  military  office  or  place  within  this  state."t 

The  constitution  contained  no  formal  bill  of  rights  ;  but 
besides  the  full  protection  of  religious  freedom  already 
mentioned,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  made  inviolate  ; 
acts  of  attainder,  except  for  crimes  committed  during  the 
then  existing  war,  were  prohibited ;  no  person  was  to  be 
disfranchised,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment 
of  his  peers  ;  quakers  were  to  be  excused  from  military  ser- 
vice on  paying  an  equivalent  in  money  ;  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  Legislative  bodies  was  secured ;  parties  impeached,  or 
indicted  for  crimes  were  to  be  allowed  counsel  as  in  civil 
cases  ;  town  officers  and  other  officers  before  eligible  by  the 
people,  were  to  continue  so  ;  and  the  Legislature  were  for- 
bidden to  institute  any  new  court,  except  such  as  should 
proceed  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  J 

Finally — the  Legislature  were  authorised  to  pass  natural- 
ization laws ;  but  persons  of  foreign  birth  were  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  this  State,  and  to  abjure  all  allegiance 
and  subjection  to  all  and  every  foreign  potentate  and 
State,  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil. § 

The  Constitution  was  received  with  general  favor,  not 
only  within  the  State,  but  elsewhere.  "  Our  Constitution," 
says  Jay,  in  a  letter  to  Leonard  Gansevoort,  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  "  is  universally  approved  even  in  New 
England,  where  few  New  York  productions  have  credit."^! 
And  well  might  it  be  approved  ;  for  when  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  little  ex- 


*  Art.  33.     Clause  retained  in  1821  and  in  1846 — preamble  omitted. 

t  Art.  39.     Omitted  in  1846. 

t  Arts.  41,  13,  40,  9,  34,  29.  Many  other  provisions  of  the  like  nature  in- 
Berted  in  Constitution  of  1821  and  1846. 

^  Omitted  in  subsequent  Constitutions,  the  power  of  passing  naturalization 
laws  having  been  devolved  on  Congress  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

IT  LL^e  of  Jay,  ii.  12. 
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perience  of  its  authors,  or  of  the  world,  in  free  representa- 
tive government,  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  regarded, 
by  every  candid  mind,  as  a  noble  monument  of  the  wisdom, 
the  justice,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  founders. 

In  some  respects,  its  merits  were  peculiar.  All  the  con- 
stitutions which  preceded  it,  recognised  in  express  terms, 
the  natural  and  absolute  right  of  every  man  to  worship 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
constitution  of  Virginia,  was,  however,  the  only  one  of  the 
number,  which  did  not  contain  provisions  more  or  less  re- 
pugnant to  this  principle.  The  constitutions  of  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina  confined  the  equal  and  full  enjoyment 
of  all  civil  rights  to  Protestants  ;  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land confined  it  to  Christians.  The  constitution  of  Mary- 
land allowed  the  legislature  to  require  a  declaration  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  as  a  qualification  to  office  ;  while 
that  of  North  Carolina  made  every  person  who  should  deny 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  hold  religious  opinions,  deemed 
by  the  civil  power,  incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  safety 
of  the  State,  ineligible  to  civil  office.  No  such  inconsisten- 
cies found  their  way  into  the  constitution  of  New  York. 

With  all  its  excellencies,  the  Constitution  of  1777  con- 
tained some  serious  defects.  It  violated,  in  some  material 
respects,  the  fundamental  maxim  which  calls  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers.  In 
the  Council  of  Revision,  it  connected  the  higher  judicial 
officers  with  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  and  placed 
in  their  hands  the  qualified  negative  on  the  doings  of  the 
Legislature.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Government,  this  pro- 
vision was,  no  doubt,  useful.  In  after  times  it  was  prolific 
of  evil.  The  disposition  of  the  appointing  power  was  also 
unfortunate,  though  less  so  in  the  constitution  as  originally 
framed,  than  it  afterwards  became. 

The  Government  created  by  the  constitution,  was  tempo- 
rarily organised  and  put  in  force,  by  an  ordinance,  passed 
by  the  Convention,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1777.* 

*  This  ordinance  appointed  a  Council  of  Safety  to  act  until  the  LpgislatUre 
fihould  be  duly  convened — and  a  chancellor,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  attor- 
ney general,  judges  of  county  courts,  sheriffs  and  clerks  of  counties — to  act 
until  others  should  be  duly  commissioned. 

Elections  were  directed  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties,  except  New  York, 
Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  for 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  senators  and  assemblymen.  Senators  for  the 
southern  district,  and  assemblymen  for  the  counties  above  named,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  ordinance,  as  no  elections  could  be  held  in  them.    The  persons  ae- 
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The  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Kingston,  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  the  invasion 
of  the  State  at  all  points — by  Burgoyne  in  the  north,  by  St. 
Leger  and  the  Indians  and  loyalists  who  acted  with  him.  in 
the  west,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  south — compelled 
the  Governor  to  prorogue  this  body  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, when  it  assembled  at  Kingston.  The  active  mili- 
tary operations  still  going  on  kept  many  of  the  members  in 
the  field,  and  prevented  the  attendance  of  a  quorum  until 
the  9th.  On  the  next  day,  George  Clintox,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor, addressed  the  first  Legislature,  of  free  and  indepen- 
dent New  York.  The  fall  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  enemj'-  up  the  Hudson,  broke  up  the 
session  before  any  laws  could  be  matured.* 

The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  the  retreat  of  the  forces 
under  Vaughan,  to  New  York,  enabled  the  Legislature  to 
re-assemble  in  January,  1778,  at  Poughkeepsie.  They  here 
passed  various  acts  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
Government ;  gave  the  consent  of  the  State,  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation ;  and  made  such  provision,  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  for  the  defence-  and  safety  of  the  State. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  was,  necessarily,  very  much  confined  to  the 
perils  and  duties  growing  out  of  it ;  and  many  acts  of 
strong  mark  are  to  be  found  among  their  proceedings.!     On 

lected  by  the  Convention,  or  by  the  People,  for  the  more  important  offices,  and 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  at  one  of  the 
most  gloomy  periods  of  the  war,  were  George  Clinton,  then  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
era! in  the  Continental  army,  who  was  elected  to  the  offices  both  of  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  and  who  took  the  former  of  them,  and  held  it,  by  suc- 
cessive elections,  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards  for  three  years,  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  died  : 
Pierre  Van  Cortland,  who,  as  president  of  the  senate,  became  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor ;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  who  was  appointed  chancellor,  and  held  the  office  until 
1801,  when  he  went  as  minister  of  the  United  States,  to  France  :  John  Jay,  the 
principal  author  of  the  constitution,  who  was  appointed  chief  justice,  which  of- 
fice he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  it  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  his 
seat  in  Congress,  and  whose  subsequent  career  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark :  Robert  Yates  and  John  Sloss  Hobart,  judges  of  the  supreme  court : 
and  Egbert  Benson  attorney  general.     Journal  of  Convention,  916 — 918. 

*  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  7th  of  October.  As  if  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants of  Kinirston,  then  the  third  town  in  the  State,  for  harboring  the  rebel 
Convention  and  Legislature,  Gen.  Vaughan,  on  the  15th  of  October,  caused  the 
village  to  be  burnt.  Only  a  single  house  escaped  the  flames.  The  pretext  for 
this  act  of  barbarism  was,  that  the  people  had  fired  from  the  houses  on  his  men. 
Sparks's  Washington,  v.  130,  note.  Barber  &  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of 
New  York,  557. 

tThe  act  of  22d  October,  1779,  (Jones  &  Varick,  i.  39,)  by  which  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore  and  fifty-eight  other  persons  are,  by  name,  attainted  cf  the  offence  of 
SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  5 
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the  establialiment  of  peace,  and  national  independence,  the 
State  authorities  applied  themselves,  with  great  zeal  and 
ability,  to  the  preparation  of  such  measures  as  were  de- 
manded by  the  princi])les  of  the  new  government.  With 
this  view,  an  act  was  passed,  in  1782,  by  Avhich  existing 
estates  tail  were  turned  into  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute, 
and  entails  abolished  for  the  future  ;  and  by  which,  also, 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  abolished  and  the  estates  of 
intestates  made  to  descend  to  all  the  issue  equally.*  In 
178-i,  the  charter  of  Trinity  Church  was  so  amended,  as  to 
conform  to  the  equality  of  religious  rights  established  by 
the  Constitution  ;  and  it  was  expressly  enacted,  "  that  an 
universal  equality  between  every  religious  denomination, 
according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  towards  each 
other,  shall  forever  prevail."  By  another  act  simultane- 
ously passed,  all  the  colonial  acts,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York,  Richmond,  Westchester  and  Queens  coun- 
ties had  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  commencing  with  the  act  of  1G93,  were 
repealed,  as  repugnant  to  the  constitution  ;  and  this  rejieal 
was  also  expressly  extended  to  the  act  of  1700,  against 
Jesuits  and  Popish  priests.f  Many  other  alterations  ol'  the 
colonial  statutes  were  made,  and  many  new  statutes  passed, 
with  a  further  view  to  the  same  end.J 

Simultaneously  with  these  efforts  to  perfect  her  own  in- 
stitutions, New  York  took  an  early  and  leading  part,  in  the 
various  measures  for  reforming  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  finally  gave  to  the  American  Republic 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Her  share  in  these  proceedings 
forms  an  interesting  part  of  their  history;  but  is  not  within 
the  plan  of  my  present  discourse.  § 

adhering  to  the  enemy ;  forever  banished  from  the  State,  on  pain  of  death  in  case 
of  return  ;  and  their  estates  forfeited  ; — is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  the  class. 
Bat  it  does  not  stand  alone  ;  the  belliim  inter  nee  in  um  waged  against  the  State 
compelled  it  to  exert,  to  the  utmost, all  the  rights  ot  war. 

*  Act  of  12th  July,  1782,  abolishing  entails,  &c.  Laws  of  New  York  by 
Holt  and  Loudon,  258  ;  3  Revised  Statutes,  1st  edition,  App.  47.  The  act  was 
repealed  and  a  new  and  fuller  one  pnssed  23d  February,  1786  ;  Jones  &  Var- 
ick,  i.  245  ;  3  Revised  Statutes  of  1830,  1st  ed.  App.  48. 

t  .Tones  and  Varick,  i.  128,  131. 

tBy  the  act  of  the  15ih  of  April,  1786,  Samuel  Jones  and  Richard  Vakick 
were  appointed  to  revise  and  digest  the  whole  body  of  the  statute  law,  with  a 
view  to  its  more  thorough  conformity  to  the  new  institutions.  They  reported  a 
Bill  of  Ri2;hts  ;  an  act  concerning  tenures  ,  and  many  other  important  laws, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  their  edition,  and  most  of  which 
continued  in  force,  with  little  change,  until  1830. 

§  It  is  believed,  that  New  York  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  originating  the  first 
legislative  proposal  for  the   Tl- vision  of  the   Aitich-s  of  Confederation.     On  the 
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The  constitution  of  1777  continued  unchanged  until 
1801.  In  that  year  a  convention  of  delegates,  elected  by 
the  people,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  previously 
passed,  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expe- 
diency of  limiting  the  number  of  senators  and  members  of 
Assembly ;  and  also  to  determine  the  true  construction  of 
that  part  of  the  constitution,  which  created  the  Council  of 
Appointment. 

Experience  had  shown  the  inconvenience  of  legislative 
bodies,  so  large  as  the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  gradu- 
ally becoming  ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Ja}^  a  serious  controversy  had  arisen  in  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion— the  Governor  claiming,  that  it  belonged  exclusively 
to  him,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  other  mem- 
bers ;  and  three  of  the  senators  insisting,  that  each  mem- 
ber possessed  it,  concurrently  with  the  Governor  and  every 
other  member.* 

The  Convention  adopted  a  series  of  amendments,  fixing 
the  number  of  assemblymen,  for  that  time,  at  100  ;  and  de- 
claring that  they  should  never  exceed  150.f  They  fixed 
the  number  of  the  senators,  permanently,  at  32,  eight  for 
each  of  the  four  great  districts  into  which  the  State  was 
divided.J  In  regard  to  the  Council  of  Appointment,  they 
decided,  that  the  right  of  nomination  was  vested  concur- 
rently in  the  Governor,  and  in  each  of  the  members,  for  the 
time  being.§ 

The  changes  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  were  judicious ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Council  of  Appointment  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  mischiefs  inherent  in  the  system.  As  the  State 
grew  in  population  and  in  wealth,  the  offices,  at  the  diposal 
of  the  Council,  increased  in  number  and  in  value  ;  and  they 
also  increased  who  sought  them.     And  as  the  senators  an- 

22J  of  July,  1782,  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, in  which,  after  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  existing  system,  they  urged 
on  Congress  and  the  other  States,  the  necessity  of  calling  a  general  convention  to 
revise  and  amend  the  Confederation.  These  resolutions  were  introduced  by 
Gen.  Schuyler,  at  the  instance,  doubtless,  of  Hamilton,  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  Legislature,  as  Receiver  of  Continental  taxes  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
Life  of  fiamilton,  i.  405. 

*  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  i.  155 — 157. 

+  Amendments  of  1801,  arts.  1,  4,  number  altered  in  1821,  to  128,  which  is 
still  retained. 

i  Art  3,  number  of  senators,  32,  still  retained  ;  number  of  districts  altered  in 
1821,  and  again  in  18-46,  when  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  also  shortened. 

§  Art.  5. 
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nually  placed  in  the  Council  by  the  Assembly,  were,  in  all 
practicable  cases,  taken  from  one  and  the  same  political 
party,  the  effect  was,  to  set  up,  from  year  to  year,  all  the 
offices  in  the  State,  (except  those  held  by  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary  or  under  their  authority.)  as  prizes  to 
the  party,  which,  by  superior  activity  or  skill,  could  obtain 
a  majority  in  this  body.  "  If  the  ingenuity  of  man  had 
been  exercised,"  (said  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gov- 
ernors of  our  State,  one,  too,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  1797,  insisted  on  the  concurrent  right  of  ncmination 
afterwards  established,)  "  to  organize  the  appointing  power 
in  such  away  as  to  produce  continual  intrigue  and  commo- 
tion in  the  State,  none  could  have  been  devised  with  more 
effect  than  the  present  arrangement."*  The  evil  tenden- 
cies and  results  of  the  system  led  to  repeated  proposals  for 
a  Convention  ;  but  as  reform  in  this  particular  was  not 
very  anxiously  desired  by  the  mere  politicians  of  any  party, 
it  would  probably  have  been  long  deferred,  had  not  another 
question  arisen,  more  interesting  to  the  masses,  if  not  more 
important  in  itself. 

This  was  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  freehold  qualification  required  of  voters  for 
governor,  lieutenant  governor  and  senators,  was  found,  as 
the  population  of  the  State  increased,  to  operate  injuri- 
ously. Large  portions  of  the  people,  many  of  them  persons 
of  great  intelligence  and  possessed  of  personal  property,  or 
of  interests  in  lands  less  than  freeholds,  far  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  freehold  demanded  by  the  constitution,  were, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  choice  of  these  officers,  practically 
disfranchised.  The  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  exclu- 
sion attracted  more  and  more  of  the  public  attention,  and 
in  the  year  1820,  became  a  prominent  topic  of  discus- 
sion. As  relief  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  and  as  there  was  then  no  way  of  ef- 
fecting such  an  amendment,  but  by  the  call  of  a  con- 
vention, the  friends  of  the  relorm  made  this  measure 
their  rallying  point,  and  pressed  it,  with  such  earnestness, 
that  on  the  13th  of  March,  1821,  an  act  recommending  a 
convention  ot  the  people  of  the  State,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature. t 

*  Speech  of  De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  Legislature  in  November,  1820. 

t  The  legislative  history  of  the  two  bills  for  cnlliiig  a  Convention,  the  first  of 
which  was  rejected, in  November,  1820,  by  the  Council  of  Revision — a  measure 
which  led  to  the  abolition  of  that  board — is  briefly,  but  fairly  gi\en,  by  Ham- 
mond, i.  542 — 551  ;  558 — 5G1. 
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This  act  authorized  the  taking  of  the  sense  of  the  elec- 
tors, on  the  question  whether  a  convention  should  be  held ; 
and  in  case  of  a  decision  in  the  affirmative,  provided  for 
the  choosing  and  assembling  of  delegates.  Such  being  the 
decision,  a  convention  was  accordingly  chosen,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1821,  it  entered  upon  its  duties. 

The  delegates  to  this  bod}'-,  immediately  resolved  to  take 
up  the  whole  Constitution,  with  the  view,  not  only  of  mak- 
ing the  particular  amendments  so  loudly  called  for  by  their 
constituents,  but  of  giving  the  instrument  a  thorough  revi- 
sion. It  soon  became  evident,  that  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Convention,  it  would  be  necessary,  to  prepare  an  en- 
tirely new  Constitution.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and 
the  instrument,  on  being  submitted  to  the  people  was  ap- 
proved by  a  large  majority  of  votes,  and  came  into  full 
effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1823. 

By  this  instrument,  which  was  arranged  in  a  lucid  order, 
and  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous 
style,  the  general  frame  of  the  government  was  retained  ; 
but  the  changes  in  some  of  its  most  material  arrangements 
were  many  and  important. 

The  number  of  the  senators  was  retained  at  32,  and  the 
the  term  of  service  was  unaltered ;  but  the  number  of  the 
senate  districts  was  doubled,  the  State  being  divided,  for  the 
election  of  senators,  and  also  for  judicial  purposes,  into  eight 
districts.*  The  House  of  Assembly  was  fixed  at  128f. 
The  numbers  of  these  two  branches,  as  thus  settled,  still  re- 
main. 

The  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  was 
permanently  fixed ;  they  were  prohibited  from  receiving 
civil  appointments  from  the  Governor  and  Senate,  or  the 
Legislature ;  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  were  pro- 
hibited from  sitting  in  either  house  ;  and  the  Legislature 
were  empowered  to  remove,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  the  highest  judicial 
officers.^  All  these  provisions  have  been  retained  in  the 
Constitution  of  1846. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor,  was  reduced  to  two  years ;  the  Council  of  Revi- 
sion was  abolished ;  and  the  qualified  veto  power,  before  pos- 
sessed by  that  board,  vested  in  the  Governor.  |1  These  pro- 
visions remain  in  force. 


»  Constitution  of  1821,  art.  i,  ^  2.     Altered  1846.  t  Article  i,  §  2. 

i  Art.  i,  4§  9,  10,  11, 13.  0  Art.  i.  §  12.     Art.  ill.  §  1. 
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The  right  of  suffrage,  (except  as  to  persons  of  color,)  was 
placed  on  a  new  and  enlarged  basis.  The  Ireehold  quaL- 
lications  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  1777  were  abol- 
ished ;  but  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  some  equivalent  con- 
tribution to  the  public  service,  was  still  required.*  In  1S26, 
this  article  was  amended,  so  as  to  require  only  citizenship, 
inhabitancy  and  residence — thus  introducing,  in  effect,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  yet  exists.f 

jNIen  of  color  (except  when  citizens  of  three  years  stand- 
ing, owners  of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  $250,  and  tax  pay- 
ers) were  prohibited  from  voting.J  This  arrangement, 
though  a  provision  for  its  alteration  was  separately  submit- 
ted by  the  Convention  of  1846,  to  the  decision  of  the  people, 
remains  unaltered. § 

]t  was  provided,  that  all  elections,  by  the  citizens,  should 
be  by  ballot,  except  for  such  town  officers,  as  might,  by- 
law, be  directed  to  be  other\\ise  chosen. ||  This  provision  is 
retained. 

The  appointing  power  was  placed  on  an  entirely  new 
footing.     The  Council  of  Appointment  was  abolished.     Mi- 

*  Art.  ii.  §  1. 

+  Amendment  No.  2  of  1626. 

t  Art.  ii.  §  1. 

^  At  the  time  of  framing  the  Constitution  of  1777,  there  were  few  or  no  free 
persons  of  color,  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  voters,  within  the 
State  ;  and  the  question,  whether  the  right  of  sufl'rage  should  be  confined  to 
tchite  persons,  seems  not  have  arisen.  By  the  act  of  February  23d,  1788,  new 
facilities  were  provided  for  tlie  manumission  of  slaves.  Under  its  operation,  the 
number  of  free  persons  of  color  continued  to  increase,  from  year  to  year  ;  and  as 
these  persons,  when  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  were  entitled  to  vote, 
the  number  of  electors  of  color  increased  in  almost  equal  proportion,  lliough  it 
remained  small,  until  after  1817.  The  act  of  March  29th,  1799,  provided  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  by  declaring  that  every  child  born  after  the  4th 
of  July,  1799,  of  a  slave,  should  be  free — if  a  male,  on  attaining  the  age  of  28 
years,  and  if  a  female  on  attaining  the  age  of  2.5.  By  this  law,  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  color  became  free  in  1817  ;  and  thus  the  number  of  colored  voters 
v.as  largely  increased.  The  act  of  March  31st,  1817,  declared,  that  after  the 
4th  of  .July  1827,  every  colored  person  born  before  .Tuly  4th,  1799,  should  be 
free — thus  completing  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  within  this  State.  The  Conven- 
tion of  1821 — in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  free  colored  peisons,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  these  laws,  and  by  immigration  from  other  States,  and  of  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  entrusting  tlie  right  of  suffrage  to  a  class  practically  ineligible  to  even 
the  humblest  office,  and  doomed  by  positive  enactment,  as  well  as  by  the  stronger 
law  of  public  opinion,  to  a  degrading  social  inferiority — thought  it  necessary,  to 
insert  in  the  Constitution,  the  prohibitory  clause  mentioned  in  the  te.xt ;  and  the 
like  reasons,  it  may  be  presumed,  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Convention  of  1846.  As  a  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from 
the  list  of  voters,  the  Constitutions  of  1821  and  1846,  carefully  provide,  that  per- 
sons of  color  shall  not  be  subject  to  direct  taxation,  unless  seized  and  possessed 
of  real  estate  sufRcient  to  entitle  them  to  vote. 

II  Art.  ii.  §  4. 
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litia  officers,  except  a  few  of  the  highest  grades,  were  made 
elective.*  The  appointment  of  the  higher  judicial  officers 
was  assigned  to  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate.f  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  the  county  judges  ;J  a  provision 
which  was  altered  in  1826,  Mdien  these  officers  were  made 
elective. § 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  other  State  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly. ||  Sheriifs,  Cor- 
oners and  Clerks  of  counties  were  made  elective  ;  and  they 
so  continue.*!! 

The  higher  courts  were  empowered,  as  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1777,  to  appoint  their  own  clerks.**  Local  officers 
M^ere,  in  some  cases,  made  appointable  by  local  authorities, 
and  a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  Legislature,  to 
fix  the  manner  in  which  officers  not  specially  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution,  should  be  elected  or  appointed.! f  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  the  appointment  of  many  adminis- 
trative officers  was  afterwards  devolved,  by  law,  upon  the 
Governor  and  Senate — thus  greatly  enlarging  the  patronage 
of  the  former,  and  making  more  close,  the  connection  of 
the  latter  with  the  appointing  power. 

All  these  provisions,  except  such  as  gave  the  appointing 
power  to  the  people,  or  to  local  authorities,  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  Constitution  of  1840. 

The  Constitution  of  1821,  retained  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Er- 
rors, as  established  in  1777  ;  except  that  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  relieved  from  circuit  duties.|f 

The  official  tenure  of  the  higher  judicial  officers,  as  fixed 
by  the  Constitution  of  1777,  was  retained  ;  but  they  were 
made  removable  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, to  be  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  latter  and  a  majority  of  the  former.§§  The  like  power 
of  removal  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  184G. 

For  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  and  of  criminal  cases,  and 
for  such  equity  jurisdiction  as  the  Legislature  might  assign 
to  them,  eight  circuit  judges  were  created. ||1|  This  arrange- 
ment was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  as  the  State  in- 


»  Art.  iv.  ^  1.  2.  «*  Art.  iv.  ^  9. 

t  Art.  iv.  §  7.  tt  Art.  iv.  §§  10,  13,  14,  15. 

t  Art.  iv.  §7.  It  Art.  v.,  §§  1,3,5. 

§Amendment  No.  1  of  1826.  §§  Art.  i.  §  13. 

II  Art.  iv.  §  6.  nil  lb. 

tArt.  iv.  §§  8,  11. 
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creased  in  population,  the  deficiency  became  more  and  more 
apparent ;  until,  in  1845,  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  ne- 
ce."<sities  for  calling  a  new  Convention. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1777,  for  the  secur- 
ity of  personal  rights,  were  retained  ;  but  as  they  were  not 
deemed  sufficiently  comprehensive,  several  new  sections, 
mostly  taken  from  the  first  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  were  added.*  These  provisions,  thus 
enlarged,  are  repeated  in  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

Provision  was  wisely  made  for  further  amendments,  with- 
out the  agency  of  a  convention.  Amendments  might  be 
proposed  in  either  house.  If  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  house,  and  by  two-thirds  of 
each  house  of  the  Legislature  next  elected,  they  were  then 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  ;  and  if  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors,  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.f  In 
the  mode  thus  prescribed,  several  amendments,  some  of 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  were  adopted  by  successive 
legislatures,  approved  by  the  people,  and  thus  added  to  the 
constitution.^ 

The  Convention  of  1846,  had  its  origin  in  the  failure  of 
certain  amendments  on  the  subject  of  State  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, proposed  in  1844,  to  obtain,  in  the  following  year, 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  though  they  com- 
manded that  of  a  majority  of  each. 

These  amendments  were  directed  to  two  objects  :  Firsts 
to  confirm  the  pledges  and  guarantees  of  the  memorable  act 
of  1842,  "to  provide  for  paying  the  debts  and  preserving 
the  credit  of  the  State  ;"§  and  secondly,  to  limit  and  control 
the  debt-contracting  power  of  the  Legislature.  They  had 
called  out  so  general  a  discussion,  and  had  been  so  favor- 
ably received  b}'  large  portions  of  the  people,  and  there  was 
also  so  general  a  conviction,  that  the  judiciary  establish- 
ments required  a  thorough  re-organization,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1845,  on  the  failure  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  receive  the  constitutional  majority,  passed  an  act  recom- 
mending a  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  ;  and  direct- 

*  Art.  vii.  t  Art.viii,  §  1. 

X  Two  amendments  were  finally  ratified  in  182G — one  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  other  extending  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Two  in  1833  ;  one  reducing  the  salt  duties;  and  the  other  providing  that  the 
mayor  of  New- York  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  ; — and  two  in  1835,  one  pro- 
viding for  the  restoration  of  the  salt  duties  to  the  General  Fund  ;  and  the  other 
providing  for  the  choice  of  mayors  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Legislature. 

§  Laws  of  1842,  p.  79,  ch.  114. 
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yig  the  question,  whether  such  a  Convention  should  be  held, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  People  at  the  annual  election  in  No- 
vember, 1845.  In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  decision,  an 
election  for  delegates  was  to  be  held  in  April,  1846,  and 
the  delegates  then  elected  were  to  assemble  in  June,  1846, 
for  the  execution  of  their  trust.* 

The  People  having  decided  for  a  Convention,  delegates 
were  chosen  and  assembled.  The  result  of  their  labors 
appeared,  in  due  time,  in  the  form  of  a  new  Constitution, 
which  havmg  been  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
People,  is  now,  as  to  all  matters  within  the  circle  of  State 
sovereignty,  the  supreme  law  of  the  State,  and  of  the  three 
millions  of  souls  dwelling  within  its  bounds.  To  us  and  to 
our  posterity,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  in  force,  it  is  also 
the  charter  of  our  rights  and  liberties  as  freemen  ;  the  bond 
of  our  social  union ;  the  standard  of  civic  duty  ;  and  the 
measure  of  political  power. 

Well  then  does  it  deserve  our  careful  examination  :  and 
to  this  I  shall  now  proceed. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  instrument,  we  perceive,  that 
the  changes  introduced  by  it,  are  not  only  more  numerous 
than  those  ever  before  made,  at  any  one  time,  but  far  more 
important. 

Let  us  look  at  them  with  some  attention  to  details. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1821,  with  the 
amendments  made  to  it,  by  which  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  other  civil  rights  were  extended  or  more  fuU}^  secured, 
are  preserved  in  this  instrument.  It  contains,  in  addition, 
many  new  provisions  of  the  like  nature,  conceived  in  a 
still  larger  spirit  of  democratic  liberty,  and  giving  new  effi- 
cac}''  and  vigor  to  the  popular  will. 

Thus — the  Governor  is  no  longer  required  to  be  either  a 
native  citizen  or  a  freeholder ;  the  general  power  of  ap- 
pointment before  vested  in  him  and  the  Senate,  is  given  di- 
rectly to  the  People  ;  and  the  Legislature  are  authorized  to 
confer  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  the  several  counties, 
such  further  powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration 
as  they  may  prescribe.f  By  these  changes  and  by  other  like 
provisions,  the  central  power  before  existing  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  is  broken  up ;  the  number  of  elective  officers 
much  increased  ;  and  the  immediate  agency  of  the  people 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  government,  very 
greatly  enlarged. 

*  Laws  of  1845,  p.  270,  ch.  252.  t  Art.  4  §  1  ;  Art.  5  ;  Art.  3  §  17. 
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The  principle  of  these  chanj^es  receives  its  boldest  illus- 
tration, in  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  judiciary, 
elective  in  all  its  parts,  and  for  short  terms  of  service.* 
Clerks  of  courts  and  district  attorneys,  and  all  judicial 
officers  of  cities  and  villages,  are  also  to  be  chosen  in  the 
same  way.f  The  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  trea- 
surer, and  attorney  general,  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  senate  and  assembly  for  three  j'cars,  are  also  to  be 
chosen  by  the  People,  and  to  hold  for  but  two  years.J  A 
state  engineer  and  surveyor,  canal  commissioners,  and  in- 
spectors of  state  prisons,  are  also  to  be  chosen,  and  for  short 
terms,  by  the  People.§ 

All  county  officers,  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  boards  of  supervisors,  as  the  Legislature 
may  direct :  and  they  may  also  direct  all  cit}',  town  and 
village  officers,  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  to  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  respective 
municipalities.il 

Along  with  these  proofs  of  undoubting  confidence  in  the 

*  Art.  6.  The  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
supreme  and  circuit  courts,  and,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  county 
courts,  as  tliey  existed  under  the  Constitution  of  1821,  are  all  abolished.  In  lieu 
of  them,  the  Constitution  of  1846  creates /rsf — a  court  of  appeals  to  consist  of 
eight  judges,  four  to  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State,  for  eight  years,  and 
four  to  be  selected,  from  the  class  of  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve  : — secondly — a  supreme  court,  having  jurisdiction  in  law 
and  equity,  to  consist  of  thirty-two  justices,  to  be  chosen  in  eight  separate  dis- 
tricts, the  electors  of  each  district  choosing  four ;  the  justices  first  chosen  to  be 
classified,  so  that  one  justice,  in  each  district,  shall  go  out  of  office  every  two 
years;  but  every  justice  afterwards  chosen,  is  to  hold  for  eight  years;  general 
terms  of  the  court  to  be  held,  in  the  several  districts,  by  three  or  more  of  the 
justices  ;  and  special  terms  of  the  court,  and  circuit  courts,  to  be  held  by  any 
one  or  more  of  the  justices,  any  one  or  more  of  whom  may  also  preside  in 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  ; — and  thirdly,  a  county  court,  of  civil  jurisdiction, 
in  each  county  (except  in  New  York,  where  the  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  the  superior  court  are  left  in  existence  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature)  to  be  held  by  a  single  judge,  chosen  by  the  electors 
of  the  county,  for  four  years;  which  judge  may  be  charged,  by  the  Legislature, 
with  equity  jurisdiction,  in  special  cases,  and  in  certain  counties  with  the  duties 
of  surrogate,  and  with  two  justices  of  the  peace  may  hold  courts  of  sessions  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Art.  6.  §§  2,  3,  4,  6,  12,  14  ;  Art.  14  §  12.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  new  method  of  appointing  judicial  officers,  should  be 
associateil,  at  its  commencement,  with  a  judicial  system,  in  many  respects,  not 
well  arranged.  The  elections  of  1847  have  fully  sustained  the  confidence,  re- 
posed by  the  Convention  of  1846,  in  the  capacity  of  the  People  to  select  upright 
and  able  judges;  but  there  seem  to  be  defects  in  the  system,  which  no  amount 
of  ability  or  integrity  in  the  judges  can  entirely  overcome,  and  which  will  soon 
demand  material  and  extensive  changes. 

tArt.  10§1.     Art.  6  §18.  ^  Art.  5  §  2,  §  3,  §  4. 

i  Art.  5  §  1.  II  Art.  10,  §  2. 
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People,  there  is  displayed,  throughout  the  whole  instrument, 
a  jealousy  of  their  representatives,  which  has  led  to  the 
forbidding  of  some  powers  before  possessed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  to  the  limiting  of  others  yet  entru:^ted  to  that 
body.  The  principle  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lators and  of  other  public  agents,  is  also  more  fully  devel- 
oped, by  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  People,  by  giving 
greater  publicity  to  their  proceedings  ;  and  by  subjecting 
such  proceedings  and  their  authors,  at  shorter  intervals,  to 
the  public  judgment. 

Thus — the  senators,  instead  of  being  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  in  large  districts,  are  to  be  chosen  for  only  two  years, 
and  in  single  districts.*  A  like  change  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  also  to  be 
elected  in  single  districts.f 

The  Governor  is  required  annually  to  communicate  to 
the  Legislature,  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation  or 
pardon,  granted  by  him,  with  its  particulars.^ 

The  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  as  be- 
fore provided,  is  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  day;  and  it 
is  also  now  added,  that  such  pay  shall  not  exceed,  in  the 
aggregate,  three  hundred  dollars,  for  per  diem  allowance, 
except  in  proceedings  for  impeachment,  and  except  that 
the  members  may  also  be  paid  for  their  attendance  at  ex- 
tra sessions,  convened  by  the  Governor. § 

No  bill  can  be  passed  unless  by  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch ;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  in  every  case,  are  to  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
Private  and  local  bills  are  to  embrace  but  one  subject,  and 
that  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  title.  || 

The  Legislature  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  granting 
divorces  ;  from  authorising  lotteries,  or  allowing  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets ;  and  from  sanctioning,  in  any  manner,  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  by  banks  or  bankers.^  They 
may  authorize  the  forming  of  banking  and  other  corporations 
under  general  laws  ;  but  corporations  are  not  to  be  created 
by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  where 
the  object  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws.  Dues 
from  corporations  are  to  be  secured  by  the  individual  lia- 
bility of  the  corporators,  and  by  other  means  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.** 

*Art.  3  §2  §3.  II  Art.  3  §15,  16. 

t  Art.  3  §  5.  IT  Art.  1  §  10  ,  Art.  8  §  5. 

t  Art.  4  §  5.  **  Art.  8  §  4  §§  1,  2. 
§Art.  3§6. 
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But  the  most  important  of  the  new  provisions,  especially 
as  affecting  the  power  and  duties  of  the  Legislature,  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  funds,  property  and  credit  of  the 
State. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  anxieties  of  the  people 
touching  this  great  interest,  that  the  Convention  had  its 
birth.  Accordingly,  on  this  point,  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  most  thorough  and  explicit.  To  secure  to 
its  true  uses,  the  public  property  ;  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  the  existing  State  debt ;  to  provide  for  its  full  and  early 
payment ;  and  to  guard,  in  future,  the  resources  and  credit 
of  the  State,  against  debt,  improvidence,  and  hazard — 
these  were  the  chief  ends  which  the  Convention  labored  to 
accomplish.  AVise  and  worthy  ends,  all,  I  think,  must  ad- 
mit them  to  be ;  however  any  may  doubt  as  to  some  of  the 
details  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1821,  making  the 
capital  of  the  common  school  fund  inviolate  are  retained, 
and  are  extended  to  the  literature  and  United  States  de- 
posite  funds.  The  revenues  of  the  literature  fund  are  to 
be  applied  exclusively  to  academies.  Of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  deposite  fund,  $25,000,  annually,  are  to 
be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  common  school  fund.* 

The  canal  fund  and  its  revenues  are  made  the  subject  of 
regulations  still  more  careful  and  minute.  After  paying 
ordinary  expenses  and  repairs,  there  is  set  apart,  out  of 
these  revenues,  in  each  year,  the  sum  of  $1,300,000  until 
1855  ;  and  from  that  time  the  sum  of  $1,750,000,  in  each 
year,  as  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  canal  debt :  until  it  shall 
be  wholly  paid.  Of  the  surplus  revenues,  $350,000  in  each 
year,  until  payment  of  the  entire  canal  debt  is  provided 
for,  and  after  that  period,  $1,500,000  in  each  year,  are  to 
be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  pa}'  the  General  Fund 
debt.  From  the  same  source,  there  is  made  a  further  an- 
nual appropriation,  of  not  exceeding  $200,000,  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Fund,  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
State;  and  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  canal  revenues  is 
to  be  applied  by  the  Legislature  to  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  enlargement,  and  the  Genessee  and  Black  river 
Canals.f 

There  are  some  further  provisions  of  a  prospective  na- 
ture, to  meet  certain  contingencies ;  but  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  sinking  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  ca- 

»Art.  9.  tArt.  7§§1,2,3. 
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nal  debt,  and  the  General  Fund  debt,  or  either  of  them, 
prove  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  creditors,  as  their 
claims  become  payable,  the  Legislature  shall,  by  taxes,  so 
increase  the  revenues  of  these  sinking  funds,  as  to  make 
them  sufficient  perfectly  to  preserve  the  public  faith.* 

Thus  much  for  the  past  and  the  present;  let  us  now  look 
at  the  provisions  lor  the  future. 

Laws  appropriating  public  moneys  are  only  operative  to 
authorize  payments  of  such  moneys  for  two  years.  Every 
law  making  a  new  appropriation,  or  continuing  or  reviving 
an  appropriation,  must  distinctly  specify  the  sum  appropri- 
ated, and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  sufficient  for  such  law  to  refer  to  any  other 
law  to  fix  such  sum.f  The  like  provision  is  made  in  re- 
spect to  every  law  imposing,  continuing,  or  reviving  a  tax ; 
and  on  the  final  passage  in  either  house  of  every  such  act, 
and  of  every  act  creating  a  debt  or  charge,  or  making,  con- 
tinuing, or  reviving  any  appropriation  of  public  or  trust 
money  or  properly,  or  releasing,  discharging,  or  commuting 
any  claim  or  demand  of  the  State,  three-fifths  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  house  are  required  to  be  present  to 
constitute  a  quorum ;  and  the  question  is  to  be  taken  by 
ayes  and  noes,  which  are  to  be  entered  on  the  journals.  J 

The  credit  of  the  State  is  not,  in  any  manner,  to  be  given 
or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individual,  association,  or 
corporation.  § 

The  Legislature  may  authorize  the  contracting  of  debts, 
to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  the  revenues,  or  for 
expenses  not  provided  for ;  but  such  debts,  direct  and  con- 
tingent, singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  cannot  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  they  may  also  contract 
debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or  defend  the 
State  in  war.  With  these  exceptions,  no  debt  can  be  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  the  State,  unless  authorized  by  a  law, 
for  some  single  work  or  object,  to  be  distinctly  specified 
therein  ;  and  such  law  must  provide  for  imposing  and  col- 
lecting a  direct  annual  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  to  pay  the  principal  within 
eighteen  years.  On  the  final  passage  of  every  such  law, 
the  question  is  to  be  taken  in  a  special  form ;  and  more- 
over, before  the  law  can  take  effect,  it  must  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  People  at  a  general  election,  and  have  re- 

*  Art.  7  §  5.  t  Art.  7  §§  13, 14. 

t  Art.  7  §  8.  §  Art.  7  §  9. 
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ceived  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it. 
Whenever  any  such  law  shall  have  been  duly  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  People,  it  may  be  re- 
pealed by  the  Legislature  ;  but  the  tax  imposed  by  it,  is 
irrepealable,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  any  debt 
contracted  under  it.* 

In  hereafter  organising  cities  and  villages,  the  Legisla- 
ture are  so  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  of  contract- 
ing debts,  and  of  loaning  credit,  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
these  powers.f 

The  instrument  exhibits  an  earnest  desire,  on  the  part  of 
its  framers,  to  reform  and  simplify  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  less  dilatory  and 
expensive  than  heretofore.  Admission  to  practice  in  all 
the  courts,  is  secured  to  every  male  citizen  of  good  moral 
character,  possessing  the  requisite  learning  and  ability  ; 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  laM',  for  enabling  parties  in  civil 
cases  to  waive  a  jury  trial ;  testimony  in  equity  cases  is  to 
be  taken  in  like  manner  as  in  cases  at  law  ;  witnesses  are 
not  to  be  unreasonably  detained ;  and  no  person  is  to  be  in- 
competent as  a  witness,  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  speedy 
publication  of  all  statute  laws,  and  of  such  judicial  decis- 
ions as  the  Legislature  may  deem  expedient.^ 

Tribunals  of  conciliation  for  the  decision  of  controversies 
voluntarily  submitted  may  be  established  by  law.§ 

To  secure  further  reforms  in  the  methods  of  procedure, 
the  Legislature,  at  their  first  session  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  are  to  appoint  commissioners  to  simplify 
and  abridge  the  rules  of  practice,  pleadings,  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts-ll 

But  the  views  of  the  Convention  were  not  limited  to  a 
mere  improvement  in  the  forms  of  procedure.  Thej^  con- 
templated a  bold,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some,  a  startling 
innovation  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  ;  for  the  Legisla- 
ture are  also  directed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  reduce, 
into  a  written  systematic  code,  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
or  so  much,  and  such  parts  thereof,  as  they  shall  think  prac- 
ticable or  expedient.Tf  The  two  boards,  thus  provided  for, 
have  accordingly  been  appointed,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  diilicult  but  important  and  honor- 
able tasks. 

«  Art.  7  §§  10,  11,  12.  t  Art.  8  §9. 

X  Art.  6  §  8  ;  Art.  1  §  2  ;  Art.  6  §  10  ;  Art.  1  §  5 ;  Art.  1  §  3  ;  Art.  G  §  22. 

§  Art.  6  §  23.  II  An.  G  §  24.  ^  Art.  1  §  17. 
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The  guarantees  for  the  security  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty contained  in  the  former  destitutions,  are  continued, 
and  with  some  additional  safeguards  in  respect  to  property 
when  taken  for  public  use.* 

To  ensure  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the  circulating 
medium,  all  bank  notes  are  to  be  registered,  and  ample  se- 
curity is  to  be  required  for  their  redemption  in  specie ;  the 
stockholders  in  every  banking  association  or  corporation, 
after  the  first  of  January,  1850,  are  to  be  individually  re- 
sponsible to  the  amount  of  their  stock,  respectively,  for  all 
its  debts  contracted  after  that  day  ;  and  in  case  of  the  in- 
solvency of  any  bank,  the  bill-holders  are  to  have  preference 
in  payment  over  all  other  creditors. f 

In  another  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  interests  of 
trade,  a  great  and  long  needed  reform  has  been  effected. 
All  offices  for  the  weighing,  measuring,  or  inspecting  of  any 
merchandise,  produce  or  commodity,  are  abolished  ;  and  no 
such  office  can  hereafter  be  created.^ 

In  view  of  the  unfitness  of  long  leases  of  agricultural 
lands,  to  the  genius  of  our  government  and  the  habits  and 
temper  of  our  people,  and  moved  probably  by  facts  of  re- 
cent occurrence — too  familiar  to  require,  and  too  discredit- 
able to  allow,  me  to  dwell  on  them — the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, that  no  lease  or  grant  of  such  lands  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  twelve  years,  hereafter  made,  shall  be  valid  ;  and 
it  declares  that  all  fines,  quarter  sales  and  other  like  re- 
straints upon  alienation,  hereafter  reserved,  shall  be  void.§ 

Some  other  new  provisions,  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Constitution  of  1821  authorized  the  passing  of  laws, 
excluding  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  persons  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes.  The  Constitution  of  1846  authorizes  the 
extension  of  such  laws  to  persons  convicted  of  bribery  or 
larceny.  It  also  authorizes  the  passing  of  laws,  depriving 
persons  making,  or  interested  in,  bets  or  wagers  on  any 
election,  of  the  right  to  vote  at  such  election.  1| 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  other  State  officers,  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  are  to  receive  fixed  compensations,  which  can 
neither  be  diminished  nor  increased  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office ;  and  they  are  not  to  receive,  to  their  own 


*  Art.  1  ;  id.  §§  1,  8,  10.  §  Art.  1  §§  14,  15. 

t  Art.  8  §§  6,  1,  8.  II  Art.  2  §  2. 

\  Art.  5  §  8. 
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use,  fees  or  perquisites  of  office.  This  latter  prohibition  is 
also  extended  to  all  judicial  officers  except  justices  of  the 
peace.* 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  removing  officers  for  official 
misconduct  contained  in  the  Constitation  of  1821,  the  Con- 
stitution of  184G  directs  provision  to  be  made  by  law,  for 
the  removal,  in  such  cases,  of  certain  of  the  new  officers 
hereafter  to  be  elected  at  the  general  elections.! 

Two  omissions  remain  to  be  mentioned — the  one — of  a 
provision  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  1821  requiring 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  bills  creating,  altering  or  re- 
newing corporations — and  the  other — of  the  provision,  con- 
tained in  the  Constitutions  of  1777  and  1821,  rendering  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  and  priests  of  every  denomination,  in- 
eligible to  any  civil  or  military  office.  Experience  had 
clearly  shown  the  inexpediency  of  the  first  named  of  these 
provisions,  and  the  omission  of  the  last  obliterates  an  ano- 
malous distinction.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether 
the  theoretic  equality  now  secured  to  the  clergy,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  found  of  as  much  practical  benefit  to  them  or 
to  their  flocks,  as  both  have  heretofore  derived  from  the 
distinct  recognition,  in  the  two  former  Constitutions,  of  the 
sacred  character  and  pre-eminent  usefulness  of  the  clerical 
profession. 

The  new  Constitution,  like  that  of  1821,  contains  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  power  of  the  People,  to  alter  or  ab- 
rogate, as  they  may  find  occasion,  in  part  or  in  whole,  their 
existing  government,  and  to  establish  new  systems  in  its 
place  ;  and  it  closes  with  a  most  emphatic  avowal,  not  only 
of  their  right  but  of  their  duty,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  ex- 
amine the  principles  and  to  scrutinize  the  working  of  their 
organic  laws.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  former 
mode  of  amendment,  through  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  by  the  People,  it  is  now  provided  that  at  the  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  in  the  year  18GG,  and  in  each  twen- 
tieth year  thereafter,  and  at  such-  other  times  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  direct,  the  question  whether  there  shall-  be  a 
Convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  People,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  electors 
decide  in  the  affirmative,  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, shall  provide  by  law,  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
such  Convention. J 

•  Art.  5  §  1 ;  Art.  6  §§  7,  20.  t  Art.  10  §  7.  I  Art.  13  §  2. 
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This  outline  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  New  York, 
may  give  us  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  origin  and  rise, 
the  nature  and  progress,  of  our  political  institutions. 

In  their  infancy,  under  the  Dutch,  though  necessarily 
simple,  and  in  some  respects  narrow  and  despotic,  they  yet 
contained  the  elements  of  a  sound  and  expansive  polity, 
which  afterwards,  on  the  change  in  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, readily  blended  with  the  free  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  and  constitution.  These  principles,  it  is  true,  were 
neither  adequately  secured,  nor  perfectly  enjoyed,  during 
the  British  rule ;  but  the  arbitrary  prerogatives  claimed, 
and  often  exercised,  by  the  Crown  and  its  deputies,  and  the 
grievances  to  which  the  People  were  subjected,  awakened 
reflection,  and  nourished  in  their  bosoms,  an  intelligent  and 
unquenchable  love  of  liberty.  In  spite  of  opposing  influ- 
ences of  great  power,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  the  colony, 
the  inhabitants  were  thus  fitted  to  embark  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  This  they  did  under  the  leadership  of 
men,  in  whom  genius  and  talent,  courage  and  fortitude, 
energy  and  caution,  were  remarkably  combined  with  per- 
sonal virtue  and  supreme  love  of  country.  The  metropolis 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  held  by  him 
until  the  termination  of  the  conflict — his  fleets  and  armies, 
with  fire  and  sword,  carried  havoc  and  devastation  to  the 
centre  of  the  State — its  northern  and  western  frontiers 
were  often  given  up  to  savage  warfare,  and  repeatedly 
drenched  in  blood — yet,  amid  all  these  discouragements, 
this  hardy,  unyielding,  and  indomitable  People  gave  to  the 
common  cause  a  patient  and  unwavering  support,  which 
essentially  contributed  to  its  triumph.  In  the  patriotic, 
right-principled  and  well  balanced  Constitution  of  IT^?, 
these  traits  of  character  were  practically  exemplified. 

We  may  also  see,  in  the  provisions  of  our  several  Con- 
stitutions, the  eftects  of  the  intermixture  of  the  different 
races — the  Dutch — the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish — the 
French,  Swedes  and  German — the  Anglo-Americans,  from 
the  eastern  colonies — from  whom  our  People  have  been  de- 
rived. To  this  cause,  and  to  the  great  number  and  diversity 
of  religious  sects  and  opinions  which  have  flowed  from  it, 
may  especially  be  ascribed,  the  absolute  freedom  and  perfect 
equality,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  utter  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State,  secured  by  these  instruments. 
The  new  tide  of  immigration  to  this  city,  and  to  the  interior 
of  the  State,  from  New  England,  and  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  which  began  immediately  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
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and  has  ever  since  continued,  still  keeps  us  a  mingled  pop- 
ulation. This  state  of  things,  if  it  has  made  our  people  less 
homogeneous  than  those  of  the  neighboring  States,  has  also 
made  them  more  liberal  in  their  opinions,  and  more  ready 
to  adopt  and  to  carry  out,  the  spirit  of  progress  and  reform.* 
It  is  but  seventy  years  since  the  establishment  of  our  first 
Constitution;  and  yet,  besides  the  amendments  of  1801,  to 
that  instrument,  and  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
1821,  there  have  been  framed,  during  this  period,  two  entire 
Constitutions,  each  introducing  very  great  changes,  and  each 
going  beyond  its  immediate  predecessor,  in  limiting  official 
power  and  patronage — in  abolishing  monopoly  and  privi- 
lege— in  freeing  the  People  from  needless  burthens — in  se- 
curing the  rights  of  person  and  of  property — in  protecting 
the  credit  and  resources  of  the  State — and  in  bringing 
nearer  to  the  ballot,  and  more  completely  within  its  action, 
all  the  organs  and  measures  of  the  Government.  Accord- 
ingly, our  present  Constitution — it  may  safely  be  affirmed — 
is  the  freest  and  most  democratic  that  has  ever  existed  in 
a  territory  so  extended  and  populous  as  our  own  ;  and  it 
invites  the  People — as  we  have  seen — at  the  end  of  every 
twenty  years,  to  apply  to  its  provisions,  if  the  public  voice 
shall  demand  it,  the  hand  of  thorough  revision  and  unspar- 
ing reform. 

The  founders  of  our  first  Constitution  were  an  industri- 
ous and  sober-minded,  a  reflecting  and  virtuous  people. 
However  different  in  origin  and  language,  in  habits  and 
condition,  they  agreed  in  their  love  of  order,  their  respect 
for  law,  and  their  reverence  for  religion.  In  some  parts  of 
the  colony,  the  means  of  education  were  scanty  and  de- 
fective, and  the  masses  had  little  instruction,  except  such 
as  they  could  gain  from  the  pulpit,  and,  when  the  art  of 
reading  was  possessed,  from  the  Dutch  or  English  Bible. 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  Discourse,  the  influence  of  the  mixed  origin 
of  the  People  of  JSew  York,  on  our  government  and  history,  has  been  ably  dis- 
cussed, by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  in  his  Anniversary  IMscourse,  delivered  in  De- 
cember last,  before  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  INIanhattan,  and  recently  pub- 
lished. In  the  same  performance  he  also  vindicates  the  claims  of  the  Pioneers 
of  New  York  to  the  authorship  of  the  early  civil  privileges  of  the  colony. 

I  obseri'e,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  adopted  (p.  22)  the  mistake  of 
Danlap,  in  applying  to  New  Am.';terdam,in  1621,  the  charter  to  New  Amstel  in 
1656,  pointed  out  ante  p.  21.  His  general  strain  of  reasoning  is,  however,  well 
sustained  by  the  other  historic  facts  to  which  he  appeals  ;  and  the  New  Amstel 
charter,  though  granted  at  a  later  day  and  referring  to  a  different  place,  may  yet, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  vouched  for  the  same  purpose,  since  it  shows  tiie  liberal 
principles  which  the  Dutch,  before  the  loss  of  New  Netberland,  were  prepared 
to  introduce  in  the  management  of  the  colony. 
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From  this  source,  they  derived  much  of  their  knowledge, 
and  all  their  morality;  and  from  this  same  fountain  of 
light  and  truth,  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  their  leaders 
evidently  derived  much  of  their  political  philosophy,  and 
many  of  their  principles  of  government.  In  both  classes, 
there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  available  intelligence  and 
active  virtue,  large  as  was  the  demand  for  these  qualities, 
to  put  in  motion  the  new  system.  With  the  advance  of  the 
State  in  population  and  resources,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant, if  not  a  corresponding,  advance,  in  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  ;  and,  at  all  times,  so  much  of 
enlightenment  and  virtue  in  the  body  of  our  People,  as  to 
enable  them  to  maintain,  with  success,  their  republican 
institutions.  With  the  larger  duty  they  have  now  assumed, 
let  us  hope,  that  they  will  be  still  more  sedulous,  to  fit 
themselves  for  its  faithful  execution.  And  let  each  of 
us  resolve,  as  the  lesson  of  these  inquiries  and  reflections, 
to  cherish  and  foster,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  in  every  way 
commending  itself  to  our  consciences  and  judgments,  the 
great  interests  of  knowledge  and  religion,  as  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  securing,  in  this  great  commonwealth,  the 
advancement  of  society  and  the  perpetuity  of  freedom. 
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NOTE, 


The  author  of  the  following  Memoir  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  its  President  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  New  York,  bom  June  21,  1746,  and  graduated  at  King's  (now 
Columbia,)  College  in  1765 — studied  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  settled  at 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  in  1772.  During  the  revolution,  he  took  an  active 
and  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of  whig  measures ;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly  of  the  State,  elected  in  1777,  and  during  the  same  year  was 
appointed  attorney  general,  which  office  he  held  until  1787.  He  was  one  of  the 
six  representatives  from  New  York  in  the  first  Congress,  remaining  in  office 
until  1794.  He  was  thence  called  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  in  which  office.  Chancellor  Kent  has  said  of  him  that  "  he  did  more  to 
reform  the  practice  of  that  court,  than  any  member  of  it  ever  did  before,  or  ever 
did  since."*  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  second  circuit  United 
States  Court  for  New  York  ;  but  by  a  change  of  the  judiciary  system  which  fol- 
lowed in  1802,  he  was  deprived  of  the  office.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  removed 
to  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  "  Here 
(says  Chancellor  Kent,)  he  continued  to  be  blessed  with  a  protracted  old  age, 
'  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime,'  and  that  '  glided  in  modest  innocence  away.* 
His  writings  never  received  the  attention  which  the  good,  contained  under  a 
forbidding  exterior,  justly  demanded  ;  for  by  his  constant  efforts  to  attain  sen- 
tentious brevity,  he  became  oftentimes  obscure.  This  great  and  good  man  sur- 
vived all  his  contemporaries,  and  seems  to  have  died  almost  unknown  and  for- 
gotten by  the  profession,  which  he  once  so  greatly  adorned."  He  died  at 
Jamaica,  24lh  August,  1833,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

*  See  Sketch  of  the  Lite  of  Judge  Benson)  from  the  pen  of  Chancellor  Kint,  in  Thomjy 
son's  Long  Island,  ii.  487. 
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The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  will 
be  NAMES  ;f  chiefly  names  of  places,  and  further  restricted 
to  places  in  that  portion  of  our  country,  once  held  ai  d 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  by  right  of  discovery,  and  by  them 
named  New  Netherland  ;  to  be  described,  generally,  as 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Delaware,  and  a  space  in  breadth,  adjacent  to  the 
farther  bank  of  each,  the  extent  of  it  not  now  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  doubtless,  as  far  as  was  judged  needful  to  se- 
cure the  exclusive  use  of  the  rivers. 

Held  by  right  of  discovery — a  right  gravely  questioned 
by  some,  and  furnishing  matter  for  wit  and  pleasantry  to 
others ;  because,  with  deference  to  both,  not  justly  appre- 
hended by  either.  An  understood  conventional  law  between 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  to  prevent  interferences 
otherwise  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  discovery  of  territory 
should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign  by  whose  sub- 
jects made.  The  benefit,  where  the  territory  inhabited,  a 
right,  in  exclusion  of  other  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  to 
purchase,  from  the  uncivilized  occupants,  the  soil  ;  their 
right  to  which  recognised  by  the  Dutch  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  the  English  on  the  surrender  of  the  col- 
ony to  them,  in  1664,  and  ever  regarded  by  both,  with  the 
best  faith.  No  grant  to  their  own  people  without  a  previ- 
ous Indian  purchase,  as  it  was  termed — no  purchase  with- 
out a  previous  license  for  it — the  sale  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  authorised  magistracy,  in  quality  as  guar- 
dians for  the  Indians  ;  and  hence  complaints  from  them  of 
injury,  either  from  their  own  mistakes  or  from  imposition 
in  the  purchasers,  rare,  notwithstanding  we  meet  with  a 

*  See  Note  I.  t  See  Note  II. 
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part  of  the  consideration  not  more  definitely  expressed,  than 
as  consisting  of  '"  soyne  handsful  of  j)owder" 

If  asked,  whence  the  inducement  in  selecting  the  sub- 
ject, a  mere  research,  furnishing  little  to  please,  perhaps 
less  to  instruct  ?  my  answer  will  simply  be,  that  nothing 
relative  to  the  history  of  country — the  soil  that  gave  hirth 
— "  the  place  of  our  fathers'  sepulchres"^ — "  the  paternal 
seats,  our  unceasing  desire  it  may  he  granted  us  ourselves 
to  die  there," — was  never  with  others,  and  I  trust  will  never 
be  with  us,  wholly  uninteresting.  The  English,  when 
speaking  of  their  country,  call  it  England;  when  speaking 
of  it  with  emphasis  or  emotion,  at  times,  Old  England; 
still  only  its  name  on  the  map — the  Dutch,  when  speaking 
of  their  country,  always  by  a  name  peculiar  to  themselves, 
Het  Vaderlandt,  the  Father  Land. 

The  order  to  be  observed,  will  be  generally  the  primitive 
Indian,  and  the  subsequently  successive  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  English  names. 

As  authorities,*  among  others,  a  reference  will  be  un- 
derstood to  be  to  the  Theatrum  Terrarum  Orbis,  of  Ortelius^ 
surnamed  the  Ptolemy  of  his  time,  published  in  1572 ;  the 
Niewee  Werldt,  New  Woidd,  of  De  Laet,  published  in 
1625,  and  the  same  work  in  Latin,  published  in  1633  ;  the 
Beschryvinge  van  Nieuwe  Nederlandt,  Description  of  New 
Netherland,  by  Van  Der  Donck,  after  a  residence  here  of 
some  years,  published  in  1656;  and  the  Brandende  Veen, 
a  burning  pile  of  turf  ,  a  collection  of  sea-charts,  with  notes, 
by  Roggeveen,  published  in  1675;  all  of  them,  it  must  be 
admitted,  imperfect,  and  in  very  many  instances  erroneous, 
but  probably  not  more  so  than  others,  who,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, attempted  the  geography,  and  to  borrow  the  appella- 
tion just  cited,  of  this,  to  them,  New  World;  from  necessity, 
however,  those  named  must  serve  as  guides,  aware,  at  the 
same  time,  that  while  we  follow,  there  must  still  be  a  reliance 
on  our  own  circumspection. 

INDIAN  NAMES. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  Indians  had  general 
names  for  large  tracts  of  country?  The  Five  Nations,  or, 
as  heretofore,  not  unusually  distinguished  by  us,  our  Indi- 
ans, as  residing  within  our  jurisdiction,  the  Mohocks,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas,  had 

*  See  Note  III. 
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no  general  name  for  their  domain,  or  the  parts  of  it,  al- 
though separated  by  duly  definite  limits,  the  distinct  pro- 
perty of  each.  The  extensive,  and,  as  relatively  to  them, 
south  and  southwestern  region,  including  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  CaroHnas,  they  designated  by  referring  to  their  gen- 
eral name  for  its  inhabitants,  the  country  of  the  Flat-Heads. 
They  waged  war  with  them,  and  it  would  seem  implacably 
so.  Returning  home  from  one  of  their  expeditions,  they 
brought  off,  to  replace  those  lost  from  among  themselves  in 
their  fights,  a  whole  people,  the  Tuscaroras,  incorporating 
them  into  their  confederacy  as  the  sixth  nation,  and  assign- 
ing them  lands  for  residence,  but  withholding  the  power  of 
alienation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe, 
that,  inland,  every  distinct  space,  scarcely  more  extensive 
than  a  neighborhood,  and,  on  the  coast,  every  river,  bay,  and 
cape,  and  every  island,  its  contents  not  more  than  to  serve 
as  the  abode  of  a  single  tribe,  had  a  distinct  name.  Of  the 
places  on  the  coast,  Tybee,  Ocracock,  Hatteras,  Roanoke, 
Currituck,  Chesapeake,  Chingoteague,  Squan,  Nevesink, 
Rockaway,  Nantucket,  with  its  secondary  Muskegut,  are 
those  only  still  known  to  our  mariners  by  their  Indian  names. 

Montock,  it  is  true,  is  Indian,  but  the  appropriation  of  it, 
as  a  name  for  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  is 
by  the  English,  and  probably  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  point  appearing  on  a  chart  of  the  coast,  dedi- 
cated to  her  son  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  without  a  name. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  peninsula  denoted  in  a  petition  to 
the  government  in  1G80,  for  a  license  to  purchase  it  from 
the  Indians,  "  as  a  tract  eastward  of  Easthampton,  called 
Montauck;"  and  we  find  it  at  the  same  period  called  Mon- 
taukett,  and  its  sachem  formally  claiming,  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  a  right,  and  as  by  conquest,  to  sell  the 
lands  as  far  west  as  Mattinicock.  The  peninsula  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  of  Easthampton  ;  the  whites,  the  ap- 
pellation generally  in  use  with  us,  when  intending  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ourselves  and  the  Indians,  exercising  only 
a  modified  right  of  property,  the  right  of  pasturage :  the 
remnant  of  Indians  still  there  enjoying  the  exclusive  right 
of  culture.  The  tribe  was  known  as  the  Mattowas,  or  Mat- 
towaks,  or  Mattnuwax,  all  of  which,  however  differently 
spelt  or  pronounced  by  the  whites,  doubtless  purport  the 
same  name  ;  but  w^hether  the  tribe  took  their  name  from 
the  place,  or  the  place  took  its  name  from  the  tribe,  is  a 
question  from  which  it  behooves  me  to  refrain.     As  of 
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Dutch  descent,  I  ought  ever  to  have  before  me  the  warning 
from  the  "  rnighty  contests,"  in  the  parent  country  of  my 
family,  on  the  question  whether  the  hook  catches  the  fish, 
or  the  fish  the  hook  1  and  the  parties  accordingly  distin- 
guished as  the  HoECKs,  and  the  Cabeljaus,  the  Hook  and 
the  Cod. 

The  immediate  neighbors  to  this  tribe  were  the  Shinni- 
cocks,  who,  and  also  at  an  early  period,  presented  a  sa- 
chem elect  to  the  Governor  for  his  approbation ;  a  solitary 
instance.  At  a  treaty  with  the  Oneidas,  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
in  1788,  they  presented  to  the  commissioners  a  lad,  made  a 
sachem  the  day  before,  and  Skonorido,  a  respectable  indi- 
vidual among  them,  as  the  guardian  during  his  minority. 
The  intent  of  the  one  ceremonial,  the  making  a  sachem, 
as  furnishing  an  occasion  for  the  other,  the  announcing  it, 
being  understood,  the  keg  of  rmii,  the  expected  compliment 
in  return,  was  not  withheld. 

From  the  mere  suggestion  by  the  Montauck  Indians  of  a 
claim,  by  conquest,  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  between 
their  home  and  Mattinicock,  we  are  led  to  suppose  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  the  natural  consequence  a 
pre-eminence,  and  thereby  their  name  in  time  becoming  the 
general  or  national  name  for  the  Indians  throughout  the 
whole  island.  It  was  usual  with  the  Dutch  to  speak  of  the 
Maquaas,  and  the  English  afterward  by  the  name,  as  pro- 
nounced by  them,  the  Mohocks,  intending  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  confederacy.  Our  historian  expresses  himself,  in 
the  text,  "  all  the  Indians  on  Long  Island  were  in  subjection 
to  the  Five  Nations,  and  acknowledged  it  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute,"  and  concludes  a  note  on  the  passage, 
that  the  tribute  still  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  Mohocks. 
Indeed  it  is  well  known,  that  Mohock  was  the  standing  hug- 
hear  with  the  matron-squaws  on  the  island,  to  frighten  their 
unquiet  children,  when  losing  their  patience  with  them. 

Nayack — The  name  of  a  place  at  the  NarroM^s  on  the 
Long  Island  side:  In  the  grant  to  Cortelyau,  1671,  the  land 
is  described  "  as  to  begin  at  the  point  of  Nayack,  and  to 
stretch  along  the  bay,"  and  hence  Nicolls,  who  commanded 
the  armament  sent  against  the  Dutch  here,  dates  his  sum- 
mons of  surrender  to  the  town,  "  on  board  his  Majesty's 
ship  the  Guyney,  riding  before  Nayack."  The  lands,  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  for  a  few  miles  northward  from 
the  Tappan  meadows,  known  by  the  same  name,  Nayack. 
The  bay,  between  the  geele,  yellow,  and  the  roode,  red,  Hook, 
still  retains  its  Indian  name,  Gawanus. 
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INDIAN   NAMES  OF  PLACES— INLAND. 

Our  island  oi  Manhattan,  or  as  pronounced  by  the  Dutch, 
and  spelt  by  the  whites  of  New  England,  and  both  prefix- 
ing the  article  the,  Manhadoes ;  *  and  the  like  observed  by 
Stuyvesant  in  his  answer  to  the  summons  to  surrender,  "^/le 
Manhattans,"  and,  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  at 
the  governor's  Bouwerie,  Farm,  still  in  the  family,  the  road 
or  lane  leading  to  it,  known  as  the  Bouweriesche  Laening, 
corrupted  to  Bowery-Lane,  now  BoioerySlreet,  the  town  and 
the  inhabitants  are  mentioned  as  the  "  town  of  Manhat- 
tans," "  the  town  of  the  Manhattoes,"  "  the  townsmen  of  the 
Manhattans." 

A  marsh  or  swamp  extended  across  the  island,  from  be- 
tween where  Canal  street  terminates  at  the  North  river 
and  the  space  of  the  shore  of  the  East  river,  the  portion  of 
Cherry-street  between  James  and  Catharine-streets.  Cherry- 
street,  so  called  from  being  laid  through  a  public  garden, 
with  a  bowling-green  in  it,  called  Cherry  Garden,  having  a 
front  on  the  East  river  of  384  feet,  and  extending  in  the 
rear  to  the  meadow  of  Wolvert  Webbers,  the  property  of 
Richard  Sacket,  Malster  ;  the  western  side  of  his  malthouse 
the  line  of  the  eastern  side  of  Roosevelt-street  there. 
James-street,  called  after  Jacobus,  James,  Roosevelt,  and 
CathariAe-street,  after  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Hendrick  Rut- 
gers, proprietors,  at  the  time,  of  the  grounds,  through  which 
they  were  laid.  There  was  a  large  pond  or  Kolck  in  the 
marsh  about  midway  betvi^een  Broadway  and  Chatham-street, 
and  a  stream,  or  "  rivulet,''  from  it,  running  eastward,  and 
crossing  Chatham-street,  between  Pearl  and  Roosevelt-streets, 
and  there  a  bridge  over  it.  The  English  pronounced  the 
word  KoLCK,  as  if  consisting  of  two  syllables,  Kol-lick,  and 
the  waters  from  the  adjacent  high  grounds  collecting  in  it, 
an  etymologist,  not  long  since,  chose  to  imagine  the  true 
original  name  to  have  been  an  English  one,  Collect ;  and, 
the  pond  having  lately  been  filled  up,  thence  the  name  of  a 
street  passing  over  the  space  it  occupied,  CoZ/ec^street. 
The  pond,  besides  being  referred  to  very  generally  as  em- 
phatically the  KoLCK,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Versche  Water,  Fresh  Water,  and  which  was  also 
at  times  applied  to  the  stream.  A  part  of  the  description 
of  a  piece  of  land,  in  an  ancient  conveyance,  is  "  being  be- 
yond the  Fresh  Wafer ^'  and  then  farther  denoted  by  its 

*  See  Note  IV. 
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Indian  name,  Waj-poes.  Also  a  piece  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  Manhattans,  called  by  the  Indians  Mus- 
coote.  The  Indian  name  for  the  grounds  now  known  as 
Greenwich,  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  Captain,  after- 
wards Sir  Peter,  Warren,  when  on  the  station  here,  and 
purchasing  them,  was  Sapokanikan,  and,  in  like  manner,  as 
Manhadoes,  retained  in  use  by  the  Dutch,  and  spoken  of  as 
a  distinct  place,  so  that  the  skippers  M'hen,  in  coming  down 
the  river,  they  had  turned  Sapokanikan  Point,  would  express 
themselves,  "  they  were  in  sight  of  Manhadoes."  The  Indian 
name  for  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  island,  to  be 
considered  as  the  point  on  the  shore  dividing  between  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers,  was  Kap-se  ;  and  also  in  familiar 
use  with  the  skippers  when  intending  to  mention,  with  some 
precision,  the  time  at  which  they  passed  from  the  one  river 
into  the  other.  From  those  of  the  above  circumstances 
having  relation  to  Indian  names,  and  perhaps  the  passage 
from  De  Laet,  to  be  instantly  cited,  also  considered,  may 
not  the  conjecture  be  hazarded,  that  Manhattans,  or  Man- 
hadoes, was  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  penin- 
sula, on  the  hither  side  of  the  Fresh  Water,  their  exclusive 
or  separate  place  of  abode  ? 

Our  River — "The  great  river  of  New  Netherland,"  says 
De  Laet,  "is  by  some  called  Manhattes,  after  the  nation  of 
Indians  who  dwell  near,  or  at,  the  beginning  or  mouth  of 
it."  This  is  no  otherwise  giving  the  name  ol  the  river, 
than  by  referring  to  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  at  its 
mouth. 

The  Sieur  Des  Monts  led  a  colony  from  France,  in  1604. 
He  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  thence  thereafter  at  times 
known  as  French  Bay  ;  visited  a  harbor  which  he  called 
Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis ;  and  afterwards  making  the 
circuit  of  the  bay,  and  returning  along  the  western  shore, 
came  to  a  river  the  24th  June,  and  it  being  the  festival  of 
the  Baptist,  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  John.  Sailing  farther 
westward,  he  entered  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  and 
landed  on  an  island,  in  a  river  emptying  into  the  bay,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix.  There  will  be  a 
reference  in  the  sequel  to  the  history  of  these  colonists,  as 
furnished  by  L'Escarbot,  who  was  there  two  years  there- 
after ;  it  will  be  here  only  further  mentioned,  that  of  the 
■whole  number,  seventy-nine  persons,  thirty-five  died  during 
the  winter,  of  the  scurvy,  spoken  of  as  a  disease  not  known 
before,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  attributed  to  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  climate.     "  From  April  to  the  middle  of  De- 
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cember,"  says  Champlain,  in  De  Laet,  "the  air  of  Canada 
is  healthy, but  January,  February,  and  March,  are  unhealthy, 
and  you  are  then  severely  afflicted  with  the  scurvy."  He 
came  out  with  Des  Monts  as  his  geographer,  and  went  af- 
terwards to  Canada,  and  probably  the  first  who  explored 
the  lake  still  bearing  his  name.  In  the  account  of  the  voy- 
age, as  taken  from  his  own  publication  of  it,  speaking  of 
the  river  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  he  calls  it  the  river 
of  the  Etchemins ;  in  like  manner  with  De  Laet,  designa- 
ting it  by  referring  to  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  in- 
habiting its  banks,  it  having,  but  of  which  he  was  not  in- 
formed at  the  time,  an  Indian  name,  the  Scudiac.  The  In- 
dian name  of  our  river  is  Sha-te-muc.  Here,  however,  not 
having  general  tradition,  or  written  document,  to  warrant 
me,  it  is  proper  I  should  state,  and  so  submit,  my  authority. 
In  1785,  I  met  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rouw;  his 
parents  were  of  the  German  families,  who  came  over  in 
1710,  under  the  protection  and  at  the  expense  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  six  thousand  acres,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  heretofore  known  as 
the  Gennan  Camp,  now  German  Town,  purchased  for  them, 
it  being  intended  they  should  raise  hemp,  and,  the  pine  then 
abounding  in  the  vicinity,  make  tar,  for  the  use  of  the 
navy.  In  the  conversation  with  him,  he  told  me  his  father, 
at  a  very  early  day,  parted  with  his  farm  in  the  camp,  and 
took  a  lease  for  one,  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Manor,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Stissinck,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  river;  that  the  family  were,  as  it  respected  white 
neighbors,  for  a  long  time  almost  solitary;  that  their  chief 
intercourse  was  with  the  Indians,  who  were  still  numerous 
there  ;  that  the  Indian  boys  were  his  play-fellows,  so  that 
as  he  grew  up,  the  Indian  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the 
German,  the  language  of  the  family.  Among  other  inquir- 
ies, I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  ? 
He  replied  he  did,  it  was  Ska-te-muc.  With  a  view  to  as- 
certain whether  he  was  not  repeating  only  individual  hear- 
say, I  asked  him  how  he  came  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
name?  He  replied,  it  was  always  called  so  by  the  Indians; 
that  when  going  to,  or  coming  from  the  river,  they  would 
say  they  were  going  to,  or  had  come  from,  Sha-te-muc ;  in 
short,  that  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
name  for  it,  in  the  same  manner  he  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  by  the 
whites,  the  North  River.  1  then  mentioned,  that  possibly 
it  was  the  name  for  a  portion  of  it,  a  reach  in  it  there ;  he 
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replied,  it  was  usual  with  him,  when  a  young  man,  and  the 
deer  scarce  in  the  Tacklianick  mountains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  go  and  hunt  with  the  Wiccapee  Indians  in  the 
Highlands,  and  the  river  was  known  to  them  by  the  same 
name.  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  personally ;  but  when  I  re- 
sided at  Red-Hook,  in  Dutchess  county,  at  a  previous  pe- 
riod, I  knew  several  of  the  family,  and  they  were  respect- 
able ;  his  recollection  and  judgment  were  entire,  his  ap- 
pearance decent,  and  his  deportment  proper.  I  might  have 
saved  myself  the  necessity  of  the  surmise  to  him,  that  pos- 
sibly it  was  only  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  river,  had  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  Indians,  using  the  same  language, 
have  the  same  name  for  a  river  throughout  its  whole  length. 
An  Indian  meeting  a  white  man  on  the  confines  of  Canada, 
asked  him  where  he  came  from  ?  He  told  him  from  Con- 
necticut river  ;  the  Indian  instantly  extending  his  arms  lat- 
erally from  him  to  the  utmost  stretch,  as  the  expressive 
gesture,  repeated  the  name  Connecticoota,  adding  its  mean- 
ing, Long  River. 

Croton  River — supposed  to  be  the  mis-spelling  of  the 
name  of  an  Indian,  probably  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  as  we  find  it,  in  very  early  documents,  in 
the  genitive,  Croton's  River.  In  an  Indian  deed,  1G85,  the 
river  is  called  Kitchawan,  and  the  lands  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  south,  Sincksinck. 

Schenectady — A  tract  within  the  limits  of  the  Colonie 
or  JuEisDicTiE  of  Rensselaerwyck,  extending  from  the  river 
in  a  northwestern  direction,  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  formed 
by  the  Dutch  Government  into  a  separate  Jurisdiction, 
known  as  the  Jurisdiction  of  Schenectady,  the  name  of  the 
Five  Nations  for  the  site  of  the  only  settlement,  at  the 
time,  within  it,  the  Dorp  or  village  of  Beverwyck,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  its  meaning,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
■pine  wood,  denoting  its  situation  relatively  to  them.  The 
license  from  Stuyvesant  to  Van  Curler  and  his  associates, 
to  purchase  the  lands,  described  in  it,  as  "  the  well  known 
Flatt  lying  behind  the  Fort  Orange,  landward  in,"  is  dated 
in  1 66 1 .  The  term  Flatt  has  obtained  among  us  a  translation 
of  the  Dutch  Vlachte,  when  used  to  denote  lands  on  a  river 
by  alluvion.  This  Flatt  was,  at  the  time,  distinguished  by 
the  Dutch  as  the  Groote,  or  Great,  Vlachte.  The  Indian 
name  for  it,  Oronoioarngouhre.  It  was  instantly  settled  by 
the  whites,  and  their  village  considered  as  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  Schenectady.  Nicolls,  very  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  colony,  erected  the  jurisdiction  into  a  city, 
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giving  it  the  name  of  Albany,  after  the  Scotch  title  of  the 
JDuke  of  York,  but  restricting  its  western  extent  to  sixteen 
miles  from  the  river  ;  the  residue,  however,  and  especially 
as  it  regarded  the  settlement  at  the  Great  Flatt,  which 
would  otherwise,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  have  become 
extra-parochial,  was  considered  as  still  subsisting  as  a  Ju- 
risdiction, and  no  new  one  being  assigned  to  it,  the  name  of 
Schenectady  of  course  continued  to  be  used,  and  the  Sellout 
or  Sheriff  as  still  in  office ;  and  at  the  moment  happening 
to  reside  there,  M^e  accordingly  find  the  following  entry  in. 
the  minutes  of  the  Council,  15th  October,  1675,  "  Sanders 
Leenderts  Glen,  and  Ludovicus  Cobez,  Schout  of  Schenec- 
tady, appeared  with  a  request  from  their  village  for  a  pa- 
tent. Ordered,  that  they  have  a  patent  for  the  land  about 
and  above  Schenectady.  The  Bowerys,  or  Farms,  at  Sche- 
nectady, are  to  pay  for  each  of  them,  containing  twenty 
morgan,  and  in  proportion,  four  bushels  of  wheat,  as  a  quit- 
rent.  The  magistrates  of  Schenectady  to  have  liberty  to 
impose  a  levy  ;"  and  thus  the  name  was  transferred  from 
the  Schenectady  of  the  Five  Nations  to  their  Oronowara- 
gouhre. 

Nachtenack — The  Indian  name  for  the  point  of  land,  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Waterford,  and  sold  at  an  early  day, 
and  the  grantees  denoted  in  the  deed,  by  the  names  of  Go- 
zen  Gerritse,  and  Philip  Peterse,  the  last  syllable,  se,  an 
abbreviation  of  sen,  varied  from  zooff,  son,  the  Christian 
name  of  the  father  of  the  one  being  Gerrit,  and  of  the 
other  Peter,  and  their  surnames  Van  Schaick  and  Van 
Schuyler.  Taking  this  species  of  Patronymic,  and  using  it 
as  a  surname,  a  practice  our  Dutch  ancestors  brought  over 
with  them,  and  it  has  now  in  some  families  become  the 
permanent  surname :  Instances — the  Myndertses,  the  de- 
scendants of  Myndert  Van  Everen  ;  the  Leffertses,  of  Lef- 
FERT  Van  Haagewout  ;  the  Martenses,  of  Martin  Schenck  ; 
the  Rikertses,  abbreviated  to  Rhcer,  of  Rikert  Lent  ;  the 
Remsens,  of  Rembrandt,  abbreviated  to  Rem,  Van  Der  Beek. 
With  some,  the  English  son,  as  being  of  the  same  import, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Dutch  sen :  Instances — the 
Johnsons  of  Kings  and  Ulster  counties;  the  Gerritsons; 
the  Evertsons ;  the  Bensons.  With  a  number  of  our  Dutch 
families,  the  preposition  Van,  of,  as  a  part  of  the  surname, 
has  gone  into  disuse  :  Instances — the  Van  Ten  Broecks,  the 
Van  Gansevoorts,  the  Van  Varicks,  the  Van  Kouwenhovens, 
and  in  the  family  of  Philip  Peterse  Van  Schuyler,  already 
named,  the  use  of  it  probably  ceasing  with  him,  as  it  does 
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not  appear  to  have  been  used  even  by  his  son  Major  Peter 
Schuyler,  "  distinguished,"  says  our  historian,  "  for  his  sin- 
gular bravery  and  activity  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
In  the  summer  of  1691,  he,  with  a  party  of  Mohocks,  passed 
through  the  Lake  Champlain,  and  made  an  irruption  on  the 
French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  it.  De  Callieres, 
the  Governor  of  Montreal,  to  oppose  him,  collected  a  small 
army  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  encamped  at  La  Prairie. 
Schuyler  had  several  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  and  slew 
about  three  hundred  of  them,  which  exceeded  in  number 
his  whole  party :  he  succeeded  to  the  influence  and  honors 
of  Van  Curler.  Whatever  he  recommended  or  disapproved, 
had  the  force  of  a  law  with  the  Five  Nations ;  and  they 
afterwards  addressed  the  governor  of  the  colony  by  the 
title  of  GoRAH  QuiDER,  instead  of  Peter,  which  they  could 
not  pronounce.  Governor  Peter."  The  nick-name  formerly 
much  in  use  with  the  Dutch  here  :  Instances — the  residence 
of  Jan  Roodhaer,  a  little  freely  translated  Foxy-head  John, 
referred  to  in  a  grant,  his  name,  though  somewhat  angli- 
cised in  spelling,  Van  Salisbury  ;  a  grant  to  Jacob  Flodder, 
Jacob  Rafter,  his  occupation  on  the  river,  his  name  Gardi- 
NiER.  Vader  Kees,  Father  Coi^nelius,  the  plaintiff"  in  a  suit, 
his  name  Jansen.  A  few  families,  descended  from  clergy- 
men, still  using  the  surname  as  Latinised  by  their  classical 
progenitors  :  Instances — Goetius,  Polhemius,  Curtenius, 
Mancius,  Borgardus. 

Our  names  for  the  Five  Nations,  are  not  their  names  in 
their  own  language  ;  they  are  the  names  by  which  the  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  Mohegans,  or, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Dutch,  Mahikandefs,  denote  them, 
and  being  those  first  communicated  to  the  whites,  they  have 
retained  them  in  use  :  their  names,  in  their  own  language, 
are,  the  Mohocks,  Te-ka-te-righ-te-^o-ne,  Council  of  two 
Bands,  alluding  to  the  two  clans  or  castles  of  them,  the  one 
at  Fort  Hunter,  so  called  after  Governor  Hunter,  the  other 
at  Fort  Hendrick,  so  called  after  their  distinguished  chief, 
usually  known  as  King  Hendrick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at 
Lake  George,  1755;  the  Oneidas,  Ni-ho-ron-ta-^-o-wa,  a 
great  tree;  the  Onondugas,  Ro-tigh-re-a-na-^z^/i-ta,  c«?t?/?7?^ 
their  houses  on  their  hacks;  the  Cayugas,  Sho-ti-non-no- 
wen-te  icee-uf.,  the  great  pipe;  and  the  Senecas,  Ya-te-ho- 
ni-non-hagh-//on-te,  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  house.  A 
peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  these  names,  dwelling  on  the 
penultimate  syllable :  A  few  farther  instances — names  of 
places — Mo-non-ga-/<e-la,  Wa-ma-na-pa-^-wa-sick,  Ca-nes-ti- 
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gi-M-ne.  Names  of  persons — An-na-ta-A-a?<-les,  a  taher  of 
towns ;  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations  for  General  Wash- 
ington; Ta-ha-ne-3'e-a-ta-A-aM-ye,  aiicient  his  legs;  their 
name  for  General  Schuyler—  I  have  placed  thee,  my  friend, 
by  the  side  of  him  who  knew  thee,  thy  intelligence  to  dis- 
cern, thy  zeal  to  promote,  thy  countr3''s  good,  and,  knowing 
thee,  prized  thee.  Let  this  be  thy  eulog3^  I  add,  and  with 
truth,  peculiarly  thine.  Content,  it  should  be  mine  to  have 
expressed  it.  There  will  be  a  farther  occasional  mention  of 
Indian  names  in  the  sequel. 

SPANISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  first  Europeans  who  gave  names 
to  places  on  our  coast.  There  were  upwards  of  thirty  in 
number,  between  Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Cod.  Florida 
itself,  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Lucia,  Caneveral,  St.  Juan, 
Matanzas,  and  Roman,  or  more  properly  Komana,  only  are 
found  on  the  charts  of  the  present  day.  A  few  of  the  oth- 
ers will  be  noticed.  A  Cape  is  laid  down  as  in  latitude  3G, 
with  the  name  of  Trafalgar,  and  was  subsequently  further 
denoted  by  the  Dutch  as  the  southern  point  of  Virginia  on 
the  ocean.  They  named  the  Chesapeake,  the  Bay  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  the  Delaware,  the  Bay  of  all  Saints,  and  the 
Hudson,  the  River  of  the  Mountains. 

Who  the  Spanish  voyagers  were,  and  \vhether  the  same 
who  gave  the  name  of  Campo  Bella  to  an  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  or  of  Tremont  to  the  Peninsula  of  Boston,  from 
the  tli7-ee  eminences  in  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  at  least 
not  without  more  research  than  the  success  of  it  would 
recompense.  There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  landed  in 
our  vicinity.  Indeed,  according  to  Van  Der  Donck,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  their  ships  were  even  in  sight  from 
the  shore.  "This  country,"  he  says,  "  was  first  found  and 
discovered  by  the  Dutch,  in  1609,  when  a  ship,  the  Half 
Moon,  was  fitted  out  by  t!ie  East  India  Company,  to  seek 
westward  for  a  passage  through  to  China.  Henry  Hudson 
was  the  master  and  supercargo  ;  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
but  who  had  long  abode  among  the  Netherlanders,  and 
then  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  East  India  Company. 
That  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Netherlanders  is  evident 
from  this,  that  the  Indians,  or  Natives,  of  whom  there  are 
many  still  living,  and  so  old  as  to  re  nember  it,  declare,  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Ha'f  Moon,  they  did  not 
know  there  were  any  other  people  in  the  world  so  unlike 
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them  as  being  more  hairy,  much  less  so  far  otherwise  dif- 
fering from  them  in  kind  and  fashion,  as  our  nation.  There 
are  some  who  maintain  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  this 
country  many  years  before,  but,  finding  it  too  cold,  left  it ; 
but  I  could  never  understand  so  from  the  Indians." 

Notwithstanding  what  Van  Der  Donck  here  relates,  I 
cannot  forbear  from  the  conjecture  that  they  approached 
so  near  as  distinctly  to  discern  the  opening,  the  Narrows^ 
and  concluding  it  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  river,  and  Neve- 
sinck  and  Staten  Island  being  the  only  land  on  the  coast 
apparently  mountainous,  thence  the  name  the  River  of  the 
Mountains;  for  although  I  give  the  passage  entire  from 
him,  I  am  not  therefore  to  be  understood  as  giving  it  un- 
qualified credit.  He  was  a  Dutchman,  and  doubtless  penned 
the  passage,  in  asseveration  of  their  title  to  the  river  as  the 
first  discoverers  of  it ;  and  it  does  not  require  an  attendance 
of  a  whole  half  century  on  courts  of  justice  to  learn,  that 
where  interest,  or  wish,  or  not  less  ill  than  good-will,  or 
even  only  the  vanity  of  narrating,  to  show  we  know  some- 
thing not  known  to  others,  or  the  absence  of  heed,  or  any 
other  of  the  varieties  of  human  frailty,  there  how  sparing 
of  belief 

To  a  point  now  known  as  Sandy  or  Monemy  Point,  a 
point  on  the  hither  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Malleharre.  The  Dutch  called 
it  Ongeluktge  Haven,  Unlucky  Harbor,  probably  intended 
as  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  name.  The  name  Malle- 
harre had  ceased  to  be  known  until  the  hearing  before  the 
commissioners  in  1798,  to  determine  the  River  St.  Croix, 
intended  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  when  L'Escarbot  being  read  in  proof,  and  he 
mentioning  it,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  revived,  and  it  has 
since  found  its  place  on  the  charts  of  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  voyage 
of  vSieur  des  Monts  in  an  attempt  to  plant  a  colony,  of  his 
landing  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  and  the  loss  of  a  number 
of  his  followers  by  death  during  the  winter :  the  history  of 
the  survivors  is  briefly  related  in  the  following  extract  from 
L'Escarbot,  and  to  which  we  have  alluded.  "  The  season 
being  passed,  the  Sieur  Des  Monts,  tired  of  his  sorrowiul 
abode  at  St.  Croix,  determined  to  search  for  another  port 
in  a  country  more  warm  and  more  to  the  south  ;  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  coast  of  Mallebarre,  and  with  much  labor, 
and  not  finding  what  he  desired,  he  determined  to  go  to 
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Port  Royal,  to  make  his  stay  there,  and  wait  until  he  should 
have  the  means  to  make  a  more  ample  discovery."  The 
French  permitted  to  come  as  far  as  Mallebarre,*  and  then, 
instead  of  landing  to  abide  there,  or  pursuing  their  voyage 
farther,  they  are  to  discern  it  as  more  eligible  to  return 
to  Port  Royal.  What  a  Providence  !  Continuing  their 
course  westward  a  few  leagues  farther,  would  have  dis- 
covered to  them  the  Bay  of  Nassau  of  the  Dutch,  with 
the  Garden  Island,  the  Aquiday  of  the  Indians,  the  Rhode 
Island  of  the  English,  in  its  bosom,  its  western  coast 
the  country  of  the  Narragansetts,  the  Land  of  Pasturage, 
the  Land  of  Milk,  What  might  not  have  been  now  the 
condition  of  these  our  happy  regions,  "if  we  knew  it," 
had  they  been  peopled  by  French  instead  of  English  col- 
onists !  Our  free  forms  of  government ;  next  to  the  reve- 
lation of  himself,  the  best  gift  from  the  Deity  to  man 
during  his  stay  here  !  When  the  present  Constitutionf  was 
vouchsafed  us,  the  Representatives  of  the  nation,  pecu- 
liarly so  denominated,  in  their  Address,  to  the  Most  be- 
loved Citizen.  Wha,t  an  appellation  !  With  what  hearts 
bestowed !  in  answer  to  his  speech  to  the  Congress,  at  the 
•opening  of  the  session,  avowed  "  the  responsibility  on  us  for 
the  destiny  of  Rejntblican  Liberty"  We  selected  and  re- 
served on  whom  the  ultimate  hope  for  Man,  whether  capa- 
ble of  a  free  government,  a  government  elective  through- 
out, a  self-government,  a  government,  the  administrations 
of  it,  for  their  rectitude,  and  otherwise  for  their  wisdom, 
depending  on  his  own  volitions,  his  own  prudence,  the  lat- 
ter taken  as  implying  "the  constant  presence  of  Deity  with 
us,"  is  to  rest !  Should  we  succeed  to  fulfil  it,  and  would  it 
were  not  possible  we  should  not,  what  of  national  reproach 
must  we  not  in  the  course  of  the  'probation,  have  escaped, 
what  of  national  exaltation  shall  we  not  ha.ve  obtained ! 

DUTCH  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

The  Dutch  called  the  Delaware  the  South,  and  the  Hud- 
son the  IVo7ih,  river,  from  their  relative  situation  to  each 
other.  They  appear  also  to  have  been  known  by  two  other 
names,  to  be  considered  perhaps  as  their  legal  names,  Prince 
Maurits's,  and  Prince  Hendrick's,  rivers,  after  two  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  name  of  Maurits  has  since 
become  appropriated  to  a  small  river  issuing  into  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  eastern  side.     They  used  the  word  Kill  in  two 

»  See   Note  V.  t  See  Note  VI. 
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senses ;  in  one,  as  the  same  with  the  English  word  Creek, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river  ;  the  other  as  importing  a 
Streatn.  Mespat  Kill,  originally  Indian,  but  retained  in 
use  by  the  Dutch,  Newtoivn  creek ;  Maquaas  Kill,  Mohock 
river.  The  Schuylkill  still  retaining  its  Dutch  name,  the 
translation  hiding  creek,  perhaps  more  strictly  sculking 
creek  ;  sciiuyl  te  houwden,  when  applied  to  debtor,  the  same 
meaning  with  Latitat  in  the  process.  The  Brandywine 
river  and  banks  retain  their  Dutch  name.  Boompties  Hoeck, 
tree  point,  corrupted  to  Bombay  Hook.  Whore  Kill  and 
Reedy  Island,  literal  translations  of  their  Dutch  names. 
The  southern  cape,  Hinlopen,  its  Dutch  name,  a  common 
surname  ;  a  Francis  Hinlopen  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  pub- 
lic weigh-house  in  Amsterdam,  1608.  The  northern  cape 
IMat,  Mey,  also  known  as  Cape  Cornelius,  named  after 
Skipper  Cornelius  .Tacobse  Mey.  The  first  inlet  without 
the  cape  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  the  Beere  Gat,  the  Bear 
Gut.  The  word  Gat,  when  used  in  a  nautical  sense,  the 
corresponding  word  in  Dutch  with  Gut  in  English  when 
used  in  the  same  sense.  The  channel  between  the  buoys 
leading  into  the  Texel,is  called  the  Gat.  The  passage  be- 
tween the  island  of  Goeree  and  the  Main  on  their  coast 
the  Gat  of  Goeree.  The  Engli^h  speak  of  the  Gut  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  Gut  of  Canso  ;  and  every  inlet  from  the  sea^ 
through  the  beach  into  the  bay  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island,  is  spoken  of  as  a  Gut.  Van  Der  Donck  ex- 
presses himself,  "  besides  fine  bays  and  rivers,  there  are  also 
convenient  Gaten  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  but 
at  present  not  navigated,  especially  the  Beere  Gat."  Great 
and  little  Egg  Harbors,  translations  of  their  Dutch  names. 
Barne  Gat  retaining  its  Dutch  name,  an  abbreviation  of 
Brandende  Gat,  the  Breaker  Gut.  The  Dutch  lexicogra- 
phers have  interpreted  Brandende,  when  importing  a  hi'cak^ 
ino-  of  the  sea,  into  Latin,  by  fervor  maris  ;  but  Brandende 
also  importing  burning,  emd  Gat  Hole,  we  find  the  inlet  laid 
down  in  the  English  chart  heretofore  referred  to,  by  the 
name  o^burning  hole.  Sandy  Hook;  the  Dutch  generally  call- 
ed it  the  Sandt  Punt,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  the  Sandt 
Hoeck,  and  for  some  time  called  by  the  English  Sa7idy  Point. 
The  island  under  the  Long  Island  shore,  to  be  considered  as 
the  northeastern  chop  of  the  entrance  Irom  the  sea,  Beertn 
Island,  jBewr  Island,  but  the  soil  being  of  the  kind  denominated 
by  us  Beach,  barren,  hence  corrupted  to  Barren  Island.  To 
an  island  immediately  westward  of  it  they  gave  the  name 
of  Conyn's  Island  ;  Coney  Island  ;  Conyn,  a  Dutch  surname 
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still  remaining  among  us;  from  the  name  Coney,  there  are 
already  symptoms  of  the  beginning  of  a  tradition  that  it 
once  abounded  in  Rabbits.  The  Narroics  they  called  the 
HooFDEN,  their  name  for  the  forelands  on  the  British  coast, 
literally  head  lands.  The  names  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
Utretcht,  Breuckelen,  corrupted  to  BrooMine,  and  Amers- 
FORT,  changed  to  Flallands,  denote  the  district  in  the  Father 
Land,  furnishing  the  first  settlers.  Gravesend  settled,  and 
in  Dutch  time  and  under  a  Dutch  grant,  by  some  families 
immediately  from  England — a  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  the 
Dido,  leading  the  colony.  Flatbush ;  a  corruption,  and  may 
also  serve  as  a  translation,  of  its  Dutch  name,  Ylachte-bos 
■ — its  primitive  Dutch  name,  Midwout,  Midicood — why  or 
whence  changed,  does  not  appear.  A  conjecture  is  offered, 
that  Brel'Ckelen  and  Amersfort  were,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  waters,  earliest  settled,  and  a  space  intermediate 
and  about  equidistant  between  them  remained  as  Wout  or 
Bos,  Wood,  and  denoted  as  the  Midwout,  and  the  Bos  on 
the  Plain  or  Vlachte,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Flatbush,  as  to  be  distinguished  from  Bos  or  Wood,  on  the 
contiguous  Geberghle,  or  Ridge,  came  to  be  designated  as 
the  Vlachte-Bos.  Rustdoep,  the  Dutch  name  for  Jamaica, 
say  countrytown.  Coe  and  his  associates,  in  their  applica- 
tion, 1()56,  to  Stuyvesant,  for  the  lands  there,  represent 
themselves  as  "living  at  a  new  plantation,  near  the  Beaver 
path,  called  Jemaico" — hence  the  subsequent  Jamaica.  We 
find  the  Dutch  Vlissengen,  in  the  English  Flushing ;  and 
the  Armen  Bouerey,  the  Farm.,  purchased  by  the  Deaconry 
of  New  York  for  the  use  of  the  Poor,  in  an  intended  trans- 
lation of  it,  the  Poor  Bowery.  The  Dutch  called  the  Bay 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  on  the  east  by  Long 
Island,  on  the  north  partly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and 
partly  by  the  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  west  wholly 
by  the  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  Staten  Island  considered 
as  lying  within  it,  The  Great  Bay  of  New  Netherland,  and 
so  called,  as  Van  Der  Donck  expresses  it,  ^^  propter  Excel- 
kiitiam,"  eminently  the  Bay.  Newark  Bay,  from  its  rela- 
tive situation  to  the  Great  Bay,  they  called  Het  achter  Cue, 
literally  the  Back  Bay  ;  Cul,  borrowed  from  the  French  Cul 
de  sac,  and  also  in  use  with  the  Dutch  to  signify  a  bay. 
Achter  Cul,  found  in  very  early  writings,  in  English  referring 
toit,  corrupted  to  Arthur  CuVs  Bay :  the  passage  from  it  into 
the  Great  Bay  they  called  Het  Kill  van  het  Cull,  the  Kill 
of  the  Cul,  finally  come  to  be  expressed  by  the  Kills.  A 
reef  in  the  Bay,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kills,  Robyns 
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RIFT,  seal  7-eef ;  the  seal  heretofore  frequentl^^  taken  in  the 
Bay,  and  RobYxV,  a  name  with  the  Dutch  for  it.  The  name 
of  the  reef  corrupted  to  Rohhins  Reef.  The  Strait  between 
the  Bay  and  the  Sound,  the  latter  also  occasionally  distin- 
guished by  them  as  the  Great  Bay,  they  denoted  from  its 
relative  situation  to  the  other  two  rivers,  as  the  East  river  ; 
the  island  at  the  entrance  of  it  they  called  Nooten  Island, 
corrupted  to  Nut  Island,  corrupted  to  Nutten  Island,  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  till  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
when  it  began  at  times  to  be  spoken  of,  or  referred  to,  as 
the  Governors  Island,  it  having,  from  the  beginning,  been 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Governor,  and  hence  its  present 
name  exclusively,  Governors  Island.  Long  Island  retains 
its  Dutch  name  translated  ;  and  a  legal  name  was  assigned 
to  it  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  1G93,  the  Island  of  Nassau. 
Staaten  Island  retains  its  name  with  a  slight  variance  in 
the  spelling,  Staten  Island ;  an  island  of  the  same  name  on 
the  coast  of  the  district  of  Maine. 

Among  the  first  who  came  over,  not  improbable  the  very 
first  as  husbandmen,  were  some  families  of  Walloons.  A 
child  born  in  1G25,  named  Sarah,  the  parents,  Walloons,  of 
the  name  of  D'Rapalje.  The  blessing  of  the  relations  of 
Rebecca  seems  to  have  rested  on  her ;  the  mother  of  thou- 
sands, at  least,  in  succession  from  her,  in  King's  county. 
A  tradition  in  the  family  that  she  was  the  first  white  born 
here,  and  that,  induced  by  the  circumstance,  the  Indians 
gave  to  D'Rapalje  and  his  brethren,  like  the  other  French 
who  followed  them  in  the  same  century,  forsaking  their 
country  not  to  forsake  the  truth,  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
bay,  hence  named  Het  Waale  Boght,  the  Walloon  Bay,  cor- 
rupted to  the  Wallahout  Bay.  Besides  D'Rapalje,  the  names 
of  Le  Escuyer,  Duryee,  La  Sillier,  Cershou,  Conseiller,  Mus- 
serol,  and  others,  still  to  be  found  there,  or  in  the  vicinity. 
Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Dutch  Council,  1G56:— 

"  Sarah  Jorison,  the  first  born  Christian  daughter  in  New 
Netherland,  widow  of  Hans  Hansen,  burdened  with  seven 
children,  petitions  for  a  grant  of  a  piece  of  meadow,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty  morgen  granted  to  her  at  the  Waale 
Boght."  The  settlement  also  denoted,  at  times,  as  Mark- 
WYCK,  Market-ioyck,  and  the  adjacent  Tract,  then  still  a 
wood,  as  BoswvcK,  tolerably  translated  by  Bushwvck.  The 
Dutch  Wyck  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  English  Greenwich, 
Ipswich;  when  applied  to  a  city,  the  Dutch  used  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  English  Ward, 

To  digress  for  a  moment — 
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Winter  wheat  to  be  taken  in  payment  at  five  shillings, 
and  summer  wheat  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  per 
bushel— 1C75. 

Wampum — six  white  to  pass  for  a  sxaivER,  or  penny,  and 
three  black  at  the  same  rate — 1672. 

Bond  for  1600  guilders  in  Wampum— 1672. 

Mexico  plate  to  pass  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings,  and  Peru 
at  the  rate  oi  five  shillings,  per  eighteen  penny-weight — 
1675. 

£110  in  pieces  of  eight  at  six  shillings,  New  England 
money,  each,  the  consideration  for  a  lot — 166S. 

A  grant  for  a  tobacco  plantation  at  the  Waale  Boght — 
1643. 

20  Guilders  in  Wampum  equal  only  to  10  Guilders  in 
Holland  money. 

A  ship  arrived  in  Holland  from  New  Netherland,  laden 
with  tobacco  and  some  peltry — 1661. 

A  conveyance  for  a  farm  at  Mespat  Kill,  with  the  habi- 
tation and  the  tobacco  house — 1665. 

750  guilders  in  tobacco,  the  consideration  in  a  conveyance 
for  a  lot ;  932  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  raised  on  a  farm  ; 
and  an  action  for  400  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  and  2  Sxui- 
VERs— 1667. 

2100  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  the  consideration  for  half 
of  a  farm  on  the  Delaware  ;  and  a  mortgage  of  half  a  crop 
of  tobacco  on  the  ground  ;  and,  at  the  same  period,  more 
acres  of  peas  than  of  wheat  returned  in  the  inventories  of 
estates  of  persons  deceased,  and  hence  the  apparently  high 
price  of  grain  ;  Madeira  wine  one  shilling  and  ten  pence  a 
quart,  and  rum  two  shillings  and  four  pence  a  gallon — 
1675. 

Total  of  the  assessed  value  of  estates  in  the  city,  1668, 
£78,231,  and  a  tax  of  a  penny  half-penny  in  a  pound  to  be 
levied  on  it ;  the  total  of  the  value,  1815,  881,636,512. 

To  return  to  our  subject — 

The  name  of  the  point  opposite  to  the  Waale  Boght,  one 
of  the  chops  of  our  harbor.  Curler's  Hook,  and  still  retain- 
ing it,  and  so  called  after  Arent  Van  Curler,  the  same 
already  mentioned  as  the  predecessor  of  Schuyler  in  influ- 
ence and  honor  with  the  Five  Nations.  He  purchased  the 
farm  or  plantation  there  in  1652,  and  as  denoted  by  its  In- 
dian name,  Nechtank,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Albany, 
and  was  drowned  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  hence  the  Dutch 
thereafter  called  it  Curler's  Lake.  "  It  is  in  honor  of  this 
man,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the  Indians,"  says  our  histo- 
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rian,  "  that  the  governors  of  New  York,  in  all  their  treaties, 
were  addressed  by  the  name  of  Ctaier,"  or,  as  generally 
spelt,  Corlear.  His  widow  took  out  administration  of  his 
estate  by  her  name  before  marriage,  Juffrouw,  Madam, 
Antonio  Slaghboom,  always  the  privilege*  of  the  Dutch 
wife  to  resume  it  at  pleasure,  to  show  her  descent.  Pride  ! 
vanity  !  granted,  Sir  "  valor  and  contemplation,"  and — what 
then  ? 

A  point,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  they  called  the 
Kruine  Punt,  corrupted  to,  and  which  may  also  pass  for  a 
translation  of  it,  Crown  Point;  the  word  crown  understood 
as  intending  the  crown  of  the  head;  more  properly  how- 
ever, Scalp,  or  Scalping  Point.  The  historian  speaks  of  it 
"as  the  place  whence  the  French  sent  out  their  scalping 
parties.  The  French  called  it  Fort  Frederick.  To  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  Indian  Meeting  of  Waters,  they  gave  a  name 
apparently  singular,  Carillon,  a  chime  of  hells.  To  Lake 
George,  a  name  importing,  the  Lake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
_  The  Dutch  name  for  a  small  bay  or  cove,  on  the  East 
river,  about  two  miles  above  Curler's  Hook,  Deutel  Bay, 
corrupted  to  Turtle  Bay.  When  the  head  of  the  cask  was 
further  secured  with  pegs,  they  would  say  tlie  cask  w^as 
gedeutelt  ;  the  pegs  wxre  short,  but  at  the  base  broad  ; 
the  bay  narrow  at  its  entrance,  broad  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  bay  and  the  peg,  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  name.  The  Point,  about  the  same 
distance  fartJber,  they  called  Hoorn's  Hoeck,  Horn's  Point; 
there  is  a  point  in  the  Thames  of  the  same  name,  but  pro- 
nounced there  in  plainer  English,  "  the  word  uupleasing  to 
the  married  ear." 

THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  RIVER. 
The  Dutch  name  of  the  first,  Varken,  Hog  Island,  its  le- 
gal English  name  Manning's  Island,  so  called  after  the  pro- 
prietor of  it  once,  the  unfortunate  Captain  John  Manning, 
"whose  sword  was  afterwards  broken  over  his  head  in 
public,  before  the  City  Hall,  for  treacherously  delivering  up 
the  garrison  to  the  Dutch,  28th  July,  1G73."  The  next  two 
islands,  Groote,  and  Kleyne,  Barent's  Islands,  corrupted  to 
Great  and  Little  Barn  Islands.  Barent,  a  Dutch  Christian 
name.  Barent  Janse,  overseer  of  the  island  under  the  West 
India  Company.  Little  Barens'  Island,  granted  to  Delaval, 
1GG9;  a  piece  of  meadow  released  to  him  on  the  north 
side  of  Barent's  Isle ;  a  piece  released  to  him  on  the  south 

»  See  Note  VII. 
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side  of  little  Bareni's  Island.  The  tract  between  Harlem  river 
and  the  large  stream  next  eastward,  Bronck's  Land.  Jonas 
Bronck,  the  first  proprietor  of  it : — the  passage  between  it 
and  Little  Barn  Island,  called  Bronck's  river,  and  the  stream 
also,  as  the  lands  on  its  banks  became  settled,  afterwards 
denoted  by,  and  still  retaining,  the  same  name.  The  Dutch 
name  for*  Westchester,  Oostdorp,  Eastern,  and  a  district 
adjacent  to  it,  not  now  to  be  defined.  Vreedlandt,  Peace 
Land.  The  islands,  the  Gesellen,  their  Dutch  name  trans- 
lated, the  Brothers.  The  passage  between  Long  Island  and 
Great  Barn  Island,  the  Dutch  called  Het  Helle  Gat,  cor- 
rupted to  Hell-Gate,  and  finally  to  Hurl-Gate.  I  have 
shown  what  Gat  imports  in  Dutch,  when  used  as  in  the 
present  instance,  so  that  Hellegat  may  be  interpreted  either 
Hellgut,  or  the  Gut  of  Hell.  De  Laet,  in  his  Latin  work, 
has  it  Inferi  os.  When  a  ferry  was,  within  a  few  years 
since,  about  to  be  established  from  Hoorn's  Hoeck  to  Long 
Island,  and  a  dock  being  necessary  for  a  landing  or  stairs, 
the  persons  employed  to  build  it,  having  finished  it,  a  duty 
of  humanity  still  remained,  the  traveller  was  to  be  directed  in 
the  right  way ;  they  accordingly  put  up  a  hand  or  guide 
board,  where  the  road  turns  off  from  the  main  road,  with 
the  direction  coarsely  painted  on  it,  no  matter  how  coarsely, 
it  was  ;;/am  enough  for  all  to  read  it, "  The  road  to  Hurlgate 
Ferry,"  and  this  the  origin  of  the  name  Hurlgate.  That 
they  should  be  offended  at  the  first  syllable  in  the  name 
ifeZ/gate,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for :  they  may  have 
considered  the  use  of  it,  unless  in  open  reprehension  of 
themselves,  or  in  rebuke  of  others,  as  naughty,  having  been 
so  trained  in  their  youth  ;  or  they  may  have  been  apprehen- 
sive, that  being  too  familiar  with  the  name,  might  tend  to 
render  the  place  too  familiar,  and  so  take  off  from  the  dread 
of  it ;  but  why  they  should  adopt  hurl  as  the  substitute, 
cannot  be  conceived,  inasmuch  as  a  gate,  so  far  from  hurl- 
ing or  hurrying  us  through,  may,  at  times,  perform  to  us 
one  of  the  best  offices  of  a  friend,  to  stay  or  check  us  in  our 
career  of  more  haste  than  good  speed.  Perhaps  the  dock- 
builders'  never  thought  so  far ;  and  I  am  fearful,  that  how- 
ever inclined  we  may  be  to  find  a  motive  for  them,  we  shall, 
after  all,  be  obliged  to  say,  that  when  they  undertook  to 
amend  the  name,  they  went  beyond  their  dock.  But  the  per- 
sons most  to  blame  are  the  editors  of  our  public  papers. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
currency,  limit  it  for  the  moment  to  names  ;  it  ought,  how- 
ever, to  occur  to  them,  that  all  power  implies  trust  for  the 
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due  exercise  of  it,  and  they  speak  as  familiarly  of  going, 
and  coming,  through  Hurlgate,  as  they  do  of  going  out  of, 
and  coming  into,  Sandy  Hook.  I  pray,  however,  I  may  not 
be  considered  as  taking  it  upon  me  to  be  their  censor — far 
different  from  it ;  for  notwithstanding  the  carpings  of  some, 
who  love  to  be  ever  finding  fault,  that,  not  unfrequently, 
their  facts  are  not  the  fact,  their  reasonings  not  logic,  their 
praise  sickening,  their  dispraise,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  the 
reverse  of  good  manners,  their  wit,  omitting  to  remember 
"  that  mediocrity  in  wit  was  never  permitted  in  any,"  their 
best  excuse  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  others,  that 
at  times  they  are  so  sententious,  so  sagacious,  so  profound,  as 
to  be  wonderful,  I  say,  and  say  it  with  sincerity,  may  they 
flourish;  without  newspapers  numerous  and  free,  loe  are  without 
Liberty;  the  growth  even  of  weeds  indicates  soil  and  season  ; 
I,  however,  prefer  another  illustration  more  courteous  and  not 
less  apt — the  richest  harvest  must  have  its  straws  to  sustain 
it.  The  English  Hellgate  has  been  so  long  peaceably  in  pos- 
session, I  am  content  it  should  remain  so.  I  have  no  desire 
to  go  back  either  to  Dutch  language  or  Dutch  law  ;  not  to 
the  one  because  not  better  than  the  English,  nor  to  the 
other  because  not  so  good.  The  Dutch  took  the  civil  law  of 
Rome ;  there  they  erred ;  they  should  have  taken  the  common 
law  of  England — the  trial  by  jury  ! — How  the  law  ?  to  be 
declared  by  the  judge,  hence  ever  to  be  a  man  of  the  law. 
How  the  fact  ?  to  be  found  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a 
jury  to  be  taken  from  the  Laity  of  the  place  at  large,  to  be 
kept  together  in  private  until  agreed ;  and,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  in  the  meantime  to  permit  sustenance  to  be 
furnished  them.  How  the  inquiry  ?  in  open  court  before 
the  judge,  by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the  jury 
to  notice  their  demeanor  and  appearance,  and,  if  requisite, 
they  to  be  confronted.  How  the  evidenced  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  judge  as  incident.  How  if  the  judge  err  1  an 
exception  to  be  taken  to  his  opinion,  and  the  error  exam- 
ined elsewhere.  How  if  the  jury  mistake  in  their  verdict  ? 
in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  judge  to  set  it  aside,  and 
award  a  new  trial.  How  if  a  juror  happen  to  be  returned 
not  standing  indifferent  between  the  parties  ?  to  be  chal- 
longed,  and  the  challenge  to  be  instantly  tried  by  triers,  to 
be  elected  by  the  judge,  and,  where  life  in  jeopardy,  the 
accused  privileged  to  challenge  a  due  number  peremptorily 
and  no  cause  of  challenge  required — all  this  of  human  con- 
trivance ! 

"  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen," 
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says  De  Laet,  "  the  ship  of  Skipper  Adrian  Block  took  fire 
by  accident,  and  he  built  here  a  Yacht  of  thirty-eight  feet 
keel,  forty- four  feet  and  a  half  on  deck,  and  eleven  feet  and 
a  half  beam,  with  which  he  sailed  through  the  Hellegat 
into  the  Great  Bay,  and  visited  all  the  places  thereabout, 
and  went  in  it  as  far  as  Cape  Cod ;"  and  I  shall  intend  him 
to  have  been  the  first  who  passed  through  the  Gat,  and  that, 
wherever  they  were  given,  he  gave  the  Dutch  names  to 
the  places  he  visited. 

If  he  went  through  at  about  two-thirds  flood,  and  either 
at  the  full  or  change,  it  must  have  appeared  most  terrific 
to  him,  and  the  na77ie,  the  exclamation,  might  have  escaped 
him.  Still  I  think  he  is  not  wholly  to  be  pardoned.  As  a 
Dutchman,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  was  very  early  in- 
structed in  his  catechism,  and  if  he  had  attended  to  the 
proofs  in  the  margin  under  the  proper  Sunday  Section,  he 
would  have  seen  it  was  more  to  be  likened  to  the  wai/  lead- 
ing to  the  good  place,  narrow,  scarcely  admitting  two 
abreast,  the  Hog's  back  and  the  Pot,  the  rock  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  whirlpool  on  the  other,  mind  your  hehn,  keep 
in  the  true  tide,  his  incessant  caution  to  his  Stierman, 
whereas  the  way  leading  to  the  other  place,  the  had  place„ 
is  laid  down  as  being  broad,  as  many  at  a  time  as  choose, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  down  sail  or  lay  upon 
your  oars,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  leave  yourself  to  the 
current,  and  drive  through. 

The  Sunday  Section ;  the  name  by  which  sections  are 
distinguished  in  the  Dutch  Original  ;  the  name  by  which 
the  day  was  known  to  the  first  converts  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  taught  by  the  Apostles,  they  taught  by  the  Divine 
TEACHER  himself,  and  the  use  of  it  continued  by  them 
after  their  conversion,  and  from  them  to  those  who  claimed, 
and  rightfully,  to  be  their  followers,  the  reformers,  includ- 
ing the  Reverend  Fathers,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  all  distinctly 
understanding  the  terms  or  names  they  used,  and  hence  dis- 
tinctly understanding  themselves — Satisfied  the  seventh,  the 
required,  portion  of  time,  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun, 
w^as  set  apart,  and  the  observance  of  the  hitherto  day 
ceasing,  as  alike  typical  with  priesthood  and  altar,  and  so 
alike  spent ;  and  the  next  day  taken  as  the  most  obvious 
course,  there  being  no  reason  for  preferring  another,  they 
appear  to  have  occupied  themselves  otherwise  than  in  sur- 
mising and  inquiring,  whether  it  would  not  tend  to  a  more 
devout  observance  of  it,  to  substitute  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  by  the  Apostles  among  themselves,  they  he- 
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ing  Jews,  the  first  daij ;  or  the  name  by  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  an  Apostle,  referring  to  an  occasion  rendering  it, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  "  when  his  great 
voice  was  heard  as  of  a  trumpet,  /  am  the  first  and  the 
LAST,"  and  the  text  accordingly  to  be  viewed  as  preserved 
to  us  to  intimate  doctrine,  not  formally  to  prescribe  name ; 
or  the  Jewish  name  for  the  last  day  of  the  week,  the  ^S'afe- 
hath,  their  day  of  rest  from  work  from  sunset  to  sunset.  In 
England  they  have  schools  on  the  day  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  poor ;  we  have  them  now  likewise ; 
there,  having  the  merit  to  have  led,  they  are  called  Sunday 
Schools  ;  with  us,  having  the  merit  only,  for  although  merit 
still  no  more  than  secondary,  to  have  followed,  they  are  in 
some  places  to  be  called  Sabbath  Schools.  To  impart  sanc- 
tity by  force  of  a  name !  A  singular  conception !  The  more 
singular,  the  intelligence  of  many,  in  whom  apparently 
found,  considered.  But  if  noticed  as  in  some,  in  respect  to 
a  day,  must  I  not,  if  to  stand  equal  with  all,  notice  it  as  in 
others  in  respect  to  a  Building.  The  Church  of  the  77iost 
holy  Trinity' — Christ  Church — the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — Saint  George's  Church.  By  what  Name  did  the 
Apostles  denote  the  Building,  the  place  where  they  came 
together  to  join  in  worship  ?  The  Temple,  with  its  services, 
had  by  the  advent  of  the  prototype,  the  Divine  Intercessor 
in  Person,  in  the  flesh,  ceased.  The  Synagogue,  however 
remained,  and,  deducing  from  the  volume  of  Scripture  as 
the  authority,  the  preferable  presumption,  (I  choose  to  ex- 
press myself  with  ditJidence.)  would  seem  to  be,  that  they 
continued  it,  with  its  mode  of  rule,  and  of  Oversight,  or 
charge,  by  an  Eldership  ;  and  hence  Math  its  Name.  Two 
passages  will  be  cited,  and  the  last  perhaps  to  be  received 
as  decisive.  "  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  ourselves  to- 
gether"— in  the  original,  '^ synagogueing."  ''If  there  come 
into  your  assembly  a  man" — in  the  original  "  synagogue." 
The  Puritans,  doubtless,  adopted  the  preferable  translation, 
or  name,  a  Meeting  House. 

Another  instance  of  the  not  improbable  eflect  of  mere 
Name.  The  Dutch,  in  their  version  of  the  Scriptures,  at 
the  Reformation,  in  translating  the  Greek  Episcopos,  rejected 
the  exotic  Bischoff,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  indigenous 
Opsiender ;  in  the  compound,  preposition  for  preposition, 
and  verb  for  verb.  The  great  Keformer  did  not  in  his  Ver- 
sion, take  the  kindred  German  indigenous  Aufsciier,  Over- 
seer, but  adhered  to  the  exotic  Bischnjf.  He,  however,  was 
consistent ;  for  when  he  came  to  the  passage,  where  the 
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Greek  Episcopous  occurs,  he  translated  it  by  the  plural 
Bischojfen,  thereby  making  the  whole  College  of  Ephesian 
Elders  Bishops.  Had  the  English  been  uniform  in  their 
Version,  and  translated  the  Greek  Episcopos  throughout, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  by  their  alike 
correspondent  indigenous  Overseer,  there  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  like  effect  as  with  the  Dutch,  not  even  a 
term,  or  name,  in  their  language  left  for  Episcopacy. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  chiefly  occupying  the  last 
four  paragraphs,  1  would  mention  the  fact,  not  only  as  au- 
thority for  the  early,  and  doubtless  universal,  use  of  the 
name  Sunday,  but  also  for  another  purpose,  which  will  be 
perceived  without  farther  intimation ;  that  it  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Emperor  Constantine  denotes  the  day,  in  his 
Edict,  enjoining  the  i^eUgious  observance  of  it.  The  first 
instance  of  the  interposition  or  agency  of  the  secular  sove- 
reignty in  aid  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  a  maxim  ; 
and  to  repeat  it  in  the  Diction  of  the  highly  endowed  Gen- 
tile from  whom  I  borrow  it,  "  Omnia  mala  exempla  ex  bonis 
orta  sunt."  Not  unfrequently  vouched  by  Christian  Doc- 
tors;  but  as  it  checks  project  and  innovation,  less  frequently 
heeded  by  them.  It  may  be  translated,  "  that  scarcely  an 
evil  example  or  effect,  not  to  be  traced  to  good  or  sincere 
beginning."  The  names  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  piovis  zeal 
of  the  imperial  convert,  Hierarchy,  or  religious  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  thing  signified,  found  even  at  the  present 
day,  throughout  the  whole  of  European  Christendom. 

I  pray  it  may  be  noticed  that  I  am  still  within  my  subject, 
Names  ;  so  that  if  all  true,  then  all  right. 

Skipper  Block  named  the  Norwalk  Islands,  Archipelago  ; 
Stratford,  or  the  Indian  Housatenick,  River,  Royenbergh's 
River  ;  an  Island  in  the  Sound,  Valchen,  Falcon  or  Hawk, 
Island,  not  improbable  from  the  resort  of  the  Fish  Hawk 
there,  corrupted  by  some  to  Fawkners,  by  others,  to  Falk- 
land, Island.  The  Connecticut  he  named  the  Versche,  Fresh, 
River,  doubtless  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  south  and 
north  rivers,  in  sooner  meeting  with  fresh  water  on  enter- 
ing it  from  the  sea. 

The  Dutch  built  a  Fort  on  the  Flat,  the  western  bank  of 
it,  now  the  city  of  Hartford,  for  the  protection  of  their 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  called  the  Fort,  at  times,  the 
HuYS,  the  trading  house,  van  goede  hope,  of  good  hope.  Jo- 
hannes De  La  Montagne,  of  the  council  of  New  Nether- 
land,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  the  Governor;  Trum- 
bull, the  historiographer  of  Connecticut,  calls  him  Monsieur 
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Montague;  the  surname  Montague,  appertaining  to  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family  in  England  ;  he  says,  the  Dutch 
called  the  Fort  the  Hirse  of  Good  Hope  ;  if  the  word  was 
ever  in  their  language,  it  has  since  become  obsolete ;  he 
also  says,  "the  Indians  had  no  set  meals,  but,  like  other 
wild  creatures,  ate  when  they  were  hungry,  and  could  find 
any  thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  dressed 
their  corn  with  a  clam-shell,  or  with  a  stick  made  flat  and 
sharp  at  one  end,  and  that  the  Dutch*  were  always  intru' 
de7^s,  and  had  no  right  to  any  part  of  this  country."  The 
rule  of  the  good  nature  of  criticism  is,  *'  that  where  much 
splendor  in  the  pages,  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  offended 
at  a  few  specks  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  historian  would 
have  forborne  from  so  angrily  calling  names,  had  he  known 
of  the  very  friendly  mention  his  brother  of  New  Nether- 
land  makes  of  his  countrymen.  The  indiscretion  of  at- 
tempting the  history  of  this  country,  not  well  read  in  the 
Dutch  !  Van  Der  Donck,  speaking  of  the  Pumpkin,  expresses 
himself,  "  It  grows  here  with  little  or  no  labor,  and  need 
not  yield  to  the  apple  for  sweetnesSj  so  that  the  English, 
who  generally  love  w^iatever  tastes  sweet,  use  it  in  their 
Pies." 

I  knew  one  of  the  same  name  with  the  Governor ;  John 
De  La  Montague,  ordinarily  pronounced  Jan  MonTagne, 
sexton  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  Garden-street,  "  the 
street  adjoining  the  garden  of  Alderman  Johannes  Kip," 
built  in  1692 ;  the  grant  for  the  ground  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  city  the  preceding  year,  and  "the  Common 
Council  resolving  itself  into  a  grand  committee  to  attend 
to  the  surveying  and  laying  it  out;"  taken  down  in  1810, 
and  the  present  one  built  on  the  same  site.  I  saw  him  at 
the  house  of  my  parents  ;  I,  in  my  earliest  youth  ;  he  ap- 
proaching to  fourscore.  He  was  on  his  round  to  collect 
the  Dominie's  Gelt,  the  minister's  salary;  for  the  Dutch  al- 
ways took  care  the  stipend  to  the  minister  should  be  com- 
petent, that  so  he  never  might  be  straitened  '*  to  desire  a 
gift."  He  told  me  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
the  latter  probably  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  Records, 
1649,  "Jan  da  la  Montague,  schoolmaster,  with  250  guild- 
ers salary,"  had  been  the  sexton  of  the  congregation,  so  that, 
as  I  have  it  from  the  relation  of  others,  the  successive  in- 
cumbents having  been  as  well  of  the  same  Christian  as 
surname,  the  name  had  as  it  were  become  the  name  of  the 

»  See  Note  Vill. 
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office,  like  Den  Keyser,  the  Ccesar,  the  E?nperor,  and  ac- 
cordingly when  the   English,  having  built  a  church,  had 
also  a  sexton,  the  Dutch  children,  and  not  impossible  some 
adults,  called  him  de  Engelshe  Jan  Montagne,  the  English 
John  Montagne.     He  told  me  his  grandfather  was  the  sex- 
ton when  the  church  was  within  the  fort,  and  which,  from 
the  inscription  in  Dutch,  on  a  marble,  doubtless  placed  in 
front  of  it,  found  buried  in  the  earth,  and  then  removed  to 
the  belfry  of  the   church  in  Garden-street,  M^hen  the  fort 
was  taken  down,  a  few  years  since,  appears  to  have  been 
built  as  early  as  1642.     The  site  of  the  first  church,  the 
late  church  in  Garden-street,  considered  as  the  third'ni  suc- 
cession, perhaps  not  to  be  now  farther  ascertained  than  as 
a  piece  of  ground  referred  to  in  1 G99,  "  as  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  congregation,"  and  in  1715,  "  as  once  called  the  OudeJ 
Kerck,  old  Church,  and  afterwards  the   house  of  Allard 
Anthony,  and  lying  between   Custom-house-street^  the  por- 
tion of  Pearl-street  between  White-hall  and  Broad-street, 
"  and  Bridge-street,    and   fronting   on   Broad-street."     He 
further  told  me  that  when,  on  the  surrender  of  the  town  to 
the  English,  they  took  the  church  for  a  part  of  the  day,  his 
grandfather  still  officiated.     An  instance  of  singular  libe- 
rality !  He.  a  son  of  the  church  of  Holland,  "  still  keeping 
the  door  of  the  temple,"  when  the  service  within  it  accord- 
hig  to  th  ^,  ritual  of  the  church  of  England !  Perhaps  he 
thought,  there  being  no  difference  between  the  confession- 
als of  the  two  churches,  the  ritual  ought  to  make  none , 
nay,  were  it  supposed,  merely  however  for  the  sake  of  the 
supposition,  because,  as  applied  to  him  personally,  not  to 
be    imagined  possible,   that   both  confessional  and  ritual 
were  to  him  matters  of  indifference  ;  still  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion, whether  his  liberality  would  not  be  left  the  same  1  it 
being  now  ascertained,  what  has  been  long  suspected,  that 
boasted  liherality,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  utter  indiffer- 
ence about  them,  the  one  easily  made  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  other. 

On  the  death  of  my  cotempora,r3%  the  consistory  gave  the 
office  to  his  son,  who  enjoyed  it  till  the  dispersion  of  the 
congregation,  on  the  invasion  of  the  city  in  1776  ; — an  of- 
fice— that  it  was  in  the  church,  sufficient,  according  to  the 
notion  of  the  day,  to  make  it  respectable  ;  that  the  emolu- 
ment, sparing  as  it  was,  came  sensibly  in  aid  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  family,  sufficient  to  make  it  lucrative  ;  both 
sufficient  to  make  it  desirable,  and  consequently  to  invite 
competition  ;  in  the  git\,  and  held  at  the  pleasure,  of  a  body, 
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themselves  fluctuating,  one  half  going  out  yearly  by  rota- 
tion; and  we  here  see  it  passing,  as  an  inheritance  from 
father  to  son,  for  four  generations,  and  for  a  period,  little 
short,  if  any  thing,  of  a  century  and  a  half.  What  an  in- 
ducement to  the  father  to  due  demeanor  in  it,  "  the  hope  of 
the  recompense,"  that  after  him  it  would  be  bestowed  on 
his  son  !  What  encouragement  to  the  son,  the  hope  of  the 
gift,  to  render  himself  deserving  of  it !  What  proof  of  char- 
acter in  those  who  have  gone  before  us  !*  How  stable  ! 
how  constant !  "how  changed  are  we  from  them  !"  Scarce 
an  election,  and  a  change,  not  at  least  meditated ;  and, 
should  we  continue  thus,  '•  variable  and  mutable,"  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  the  time  may  come,  when  our  beautiful 
and  spacious  City  Hall  of  marble,  including  the  piers  be- 
tween the  windows  in  the  snug  cupola  of  wood  on  the  top 
of  it;  nay,  taking  in  the  old  Bridewell,  left  to  stand  as  a 
wing  to  it ;  further  still,  expand  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  neat 
grasspJot  in  front  of  it,  if  it  were  not  a  pity  to  spoil  it,t  and 
especially  enclosed  as  it  is  with  pales  of  a  due  height,  like 
the  dense  iron  work  in  front  of  St.  Paul's,  to  hide  the  base 
of  the  building,  the  whole  will  not  furnish  wall  for  the  por- 
traits of  all  and  singular  our  successive  governors  and 
mayors. 

In  addition  to  the  probability  from  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned,  that  the  name  of  the  person  was  conceived  to 
be  the  name  of  the  office,  my  cotemporary  having  called 
his  eldest  son  John,  I  infer,  it  was  also  his  father's  name, 
and  it  being  his  own  name,  I  in  like  manner  infer  it  was 
the  name  of  his  grandfather  ;  so  that  the  famil}^  appears  to 
have  been,  from  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  constantly 
and  duly  mindful  of  the  duty  of  respect,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  respect  allied  to  piety,  in  a 
son  to  call  his  son  after  his  own  father.  Lest,  however,  I 
should  be  conceived  as  laying  down  this  duty  as  of  uni- 
versal obligation,  it  has  appeared  to  me  proper  to  state  a 
few  cases,  and  from  which  it  may  easily  be  reasoned  to 
others,  where  I  think  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

A  father  and  a  son — the  son  the  first  of  the  family  ever 
rich  ;  his  coach  at  the  door,  and  his  plate  on  the  sideboard, 
and,  as  a  thing  of  course,  arms  on  both.  His  riches ;  en- 
titled "to  call  them  his  own,  he  made  them  himself;"  his 
coach  and  his  plate,  no  one  entitled  to  grudge  him  them  ; 
but  the  arms,  the  borrowed  plume,  always  more  than  half 

*  See  Note  IX.  t  See  Note  X. 
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spoils  all ;  even  granting  the  family  deduced  from  the  croi- 
sades,  and,  with  it,  its  gentility  never  interrupted,  not  an 
instance  of  servile  occupation  in  the  whole  line  of  descent, 
and  so  the  plumage  not  assumed,  still,  in  a  community  with 
our  institutions — Si  feather.  The  father,  a  mechanic  of  the 
humblest  order,  a  son  of  St.  Crispin,  alike  ready  to  serve  a 
customer,  whether  to  mend  or  make,  and  so  never  above 
his  business,  and  so  all  sense;  in  morals  all  worth,  and  so,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  in  a  ploy  on  the  word^  and  in  an  allu- 
sion to  his  vocation,  "  no  rest  or  residue  of  him  leather." 
Here  an  exemption  arises  b}^  mere  force  of  elevation  of 
condition  ;  it  has  been  given  to  the  son  to  become  rich ;  the 
father  is  left  poor. 

A  name,  abstracted  from  the  sole  and  simple  use  of  it, 
the  surname  to  distinguish  between  families,  the  Christian 
name  between  individuals  of  the  same  family  or  of  the 
same  surname,  "  is  a  sound,  and  no  more  ;"  yet  as  the 
sound  may  happen  to  be,  so  it  may  be  decisive  against 
taking  it  as  a  name  ;  and  which  furnishes  another  case  of 
exemption. 

To  illustrate  by  the  case  already  stated.  Let  us  suppose 
the  son  disposecl  to  honor  his  father,  and  to  that  end  to 
waive  his  exemption ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  the  name  of 
the  father,  instead  of  Eugenio,  or  any  other  name  of  that 
stamp,"  be  supposed  to  be  some  old-fashion,  or,  which  comes 
t;o  the  same  thing,  some  Old-Testament,  name ;  take  one  of 
the  lesser  prophets,  say  Habakkuk,  the  name  given  to  the  fa- 
ther, by  his  father,  in  his  day  somewhat  inclined  to  Puritan- 
ism ;  now  the  trying  question  presents  itself;  can  a  father 
ever  be  held  to  call  a  son  after  a  grandfather  with  such  a 
name?  I  answer  this  question  by  asking  another  which  an- 
swers itself;  can  a  lady  be  held  to  call  a  daughter  Bindget, 
after  her  mother,  the  name  given  to  her  by  her  mother, 
great  grandmother  to  Miss  to  be  named,  she  having  been 
at  the  time  a  cook-maid? 

Where  the  brothers  are  numerous,  another  case. 

Here  the  exemption  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the 
thing  itself,  as  will  be  perceived. 

So  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  first  name  the  Christian 
name,  I  cannot  forbear  from  it,  even  when  referring  to  a 
/ei«-case  for  illustration. 

If  every  of  the  sons  of  the  Patriarch  had  called  a  son 
after  their  common  father,  a  moiety  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet must  have  been  impressed  into  the  service  to  distin- 
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guish  between  the  twelve  grandsons  of  the  same  Christian 
name  ;  and  if  the  sons  of  these  grandsons  had  also  each 
called  a  son  after  his  father,  and  the  like  repeated  tolies 
quoties  as  often  as  an  every  other  generation  came  into  esse, 
into  existence,  it  would  require  the  powers  of  a  Franklin 
to  calculate  the  number  of  Jacobs  among  the  tribes  at  the 
time  of  David's  census. 

I  have  selected  Franklin  as  the  calculator  for  a  reason 
arising  from  the  following  fact.* 

By  his  last  will  and  testament,  made  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-eight,  and  in  the 
eighty-second  of  his  own  age.  or  rather  by  a  codicil  thereto, 
showing  it  was  on  the  more  mature  deliberation,  and  that 
he  was  still  not  '•  without  counsel"  in  himself,  and  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  volume  with  his  life,  written  by  him- 
self, doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  to  come 
after  him,  he  bequeaths  to  his  country  "  a  political  opinion, 
that  in  a  democi^atical  state  there  ought  to  be  no  offices  of 
profit^  than  which  certainly  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
salutary  in  theory,  but,  considering  the  weakness  of  our 
frame,  nothing  perhaps  less  to  be  hoped  for  in  practice. 
He  then,  as  it  were  to  set  the  example  in  himself,  proceeds 
to  give  to  the  town  of  Boston,  in  return  for  having  given 
him  birth,  "  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  part  of  an  un- 
drawn salary,  as  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  let  upon  interest,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  such 
young  married  artificers,  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  town, 
and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  required  in  their  inden- 
tures, so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  character  from  at  least 
two  respectable  citizens,  who  are  willing  to  become  sure- 
ties in  the  bond  with  the  appl  cants  for  the  repayment  of 
the  money  so  lent,  with  interest ;"  but  it  occurring  to  him, 
at  least  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  an  apprentice  serving 
his  apprenticeship  thoroughly,  faithfully  ;  studious  and  anx- 
ious for  his  master's  interest  as  if  his  own  ;  his  master  not 
wholly  free  from  Debt,  himself  not  wholly  at  Ease;  would 
probably  come  to  think  it  the  better  course  for  persons  entering 
into  life,  instead  of  instantly  betaking  thejnselves  to  borrow- 
ing/or  means  in  aid  of  their  business,  to  wait  for  them  till 
acquired  by  their  own  efforts  ;  and  it  thence  occurring  to 
him  further,  that  the  description  in  the  bequest  duly  ad- 
hered to,  and  at  the  same  time  depending  on  the  town  of 
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Boston  alone,  there  would  be  a  hazard  of  a  failure  of  a 
sufficiency  of  borrowers  to  employ  the  whole  capital,  and 
with  it  a  failure  of  his  own  calculation  of  the  actual  in- 
crease of  it,  he  had  the  precaution  to  provide,  "  that  should 
there  in  time  be  more  than  the  occasion  in  Boston  may  re- 
quire, the  other  towns  in  the  State  to  have  it ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  paid,  to  be  again  let  out  to  fresh  borrow- 
ers, and  which  he  calculated  would,  in  one  hundred  years, 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  the 
town  were,  in  their  discretion,  to  lay  out  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  public  works,  the  remaining  thirty-one 
thousand  pounds  to  be  continued  to  be  laid  out  at  interest 
in  the  manner  above  directed,  for  one  hundred  years,  when 
he  calculated  the  sum  would  be  four  millions  and  sixty-one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  one  million  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  town,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  millions  by  the  government  of  the  State,  not  pre- 
suming to  carry  his  views  farther," — and  no  wonder — to 
have  gone  on  with  the  accumulation  for  another  cycle  of 
two  hundred  years,  and  all  intermediate  contingencies  duly 
guarded  against,  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  unrea- 
sonable draft  on  human  providency.  It  may  be  a  question, 
whether  a  testamentary  disposition  of  this  kind  would  not 
now  with  us  be  adjudged  void,  as  within  the  prohibition 
intended  by  our  statute,  generally  known  as  the  restrain- 
ing act*  making  it  unlawful  for  persons,  without  an  incor- 
poration, to  the  effect  of  a  license,  from  the  legislature,  to 
lend  monies,  the  sum  generally  not  large,  so  as  to  keep 
themselves  always  in  condition  to  accommodate  others  ;  the 
lenders  furnishing  the  borrowers  with  their  own  notes  as 
the  currency,  in  the  place  of  coin;  a  promissory  note  with 
an  endorser  the  security  ;  a  day  of  payment  expressed,  and 
in  no  instance  exceeding  ninety  days,  yet  the  note  under- 
stood to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  interest  accrued 
to  be  paid  at  each  renewal,  and  the  principal  not  to  be 
called  for  unless  on  a  previous  convenient  notice ;  and  to 
receive  monies  as  deposited  for  safe  keeping ;  or  in  fewer 
words,  simply  to  follow  the  business  of  hanking,  as  under- 
stood among  us  ;  the  good  to  arise  to  the  -public,  to  prevent 
an  undue  multiplicatimi  of  banks,  and  a  further  benefit, 
since  discovered,  a  relief,  as  far  as  it  goes,  from  the  burden 
of  taxes,  payment  into  the  treasury  of  a  sum,  the  price  of 
the  license. 

»  See  Note  XII, 
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I  might  here  enlarge  on  several  particulars.  I  will,  how- 
ever only,  and  briefly,  mention  a  few  of  them. 

Calling  a  child  after  a  friend  not  yet  deceased — the  in- 
convenience, as  it  sometimes  happens  the  best  friends  part 
before  death  parts  them. 

To  show  our  zeal  for  the  party,  calling  a  son  after  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  it ;  a  similar  inconvenience,  should  the 
father  or  godfather  find  it  more  convenient  to  change  his 
party ;  in  either  case,  the  name  always  a  thing  in  the  way. 

"  Following  great  names,"  in  naming  a  son — the  greater 
the  name,  the  more  sad,  should  he  prove  "  the  heaviness  of 
his  mother."  The  man  of  wisdom  has  selected  the  mother 
as  the  depository  of  the  pride,  and  so,  in  great  measure,  of 
the  principle,  wholly  of  the  sensiWity,  of  the  family. 

Double,  treble,  quadruple  names,  and  so  on,  for  I  find  no 
limit  prescribed  by  fashion,  law  laid  out  of  the  question,  as 
"  of  no  avail  if  unfashionable  to  observe  it,"  to  the  number 
of  names  ;  it  must  doubtless  be  still  understood,  they  are 
not  to  be  more  numerous  than  can  conveniently  be  retained 
in  the  recollection,  nor  too  much  time  lost  in  repeating 
them  all ;  for  if  some  are  never  to  be  repeated,  but  ever  to 
be  left  mute,  then,  for  aught  appearing,  they  might  as  well 
have  been  left  out  at  first ;  at  the  same  time,  where  several 
expecting  the  compliment,  and  we  wishing  always  to  please 
all,  and  of  course  very  careful  never  to  offend  any  ;  a  dispo- 
sition, if  we  find  it  in  us,  certainly  to  be  cherished  ;  there, 
to  be  safe  against  the  disappointment,  a  failure  of  the  re- 
quisite successive  christenings,  to  take  a  number  of  the 
names  at  once,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
branch  of  that  economy  of  opportunity  usually  intended  by 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Making  surnames  do  duty  also  as  Christian  names,  and 
enough  of  the  latter  on  the  ground,  and,  so  far  from  asking 
the  relief,  entitled  to  complain  of  being  injured  in  rank  or 
precedence ;  and  none  being  discernible  for  it,  either  as 
founded  in  taste  or  utility,  or  in  any  thing  else,  it  is  to  be 
viewed  as  among  the  numberless  instances  of  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power,  where  "  the  ivill  is  to  suffice  for  the  rea- 
son ;"  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some,  chargeable  with 
it.  would  make  the  case  their  own  ;  they  know  how  they 
have  felt  at  times  at  seeing  others  raised  to  a  level  with  them- 
selves. 

Naming  counties,  towns,  villages,  streets,  forts,  and  so 
forth,  after  the  heroes  and  other  worthies  of  our  land,  by 
formal  public  authority,  a  sort  of  legislative  monument^ 
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which  has  this  to  recommend  it  to  republican  economy,  that 
it  comes  cheap,  so  that  if  on  a  just  estimate  of  the  name  and 
fame,  at  a  future  day,  it  should  be  found  not  to  have  been 
worth  preserving,  there  will  be  little,  if  any  thing,  to  be  re- 
gretted as  having  been  thrown  away ;  and  the  late  fate  of 
the  name  of  a  street,  and  where  the  worth  great  and  un- 
questionable, shows  it  even  at  best  precarious.  The  vestry 
of  Trinity  church,  however,  need  not  want  a  name  for  their 
venerable  churchwarden,  Colonel  Joseph  Robinson,  and 
Park  Place,  at  the  same  time,  left  undisturbed ;  they  have 
only  to  petition  the  Common  Council  for  leave  to  resume 
their  original  name  for  Rector- Street,  before  laying  out  their 
grounds  on  Broadway,  Robinson-Street.  A  monument*  to 
come  cheap  !  as  cheap  as  where  the  money  for  one  of  mar- 
ble or  bronze,  whether  furnished  from  the  public  treasury, 
or  contributed  from  the  private  purses  of  individuals,  being 
grudged  as  an  improvident  expenditure,  is  raised  by  way  of 
lottery,  it  costs  nothing.  "  There,  my  lord,"  said  the  pious 
and  loyal  Jebusite  to  his  prince,  "  is  the  threshing  floor  to 
build  an  altar,  there  the  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice  and  the 
threshing  instruments  for  wood,  and  wheat  for  the  meat 
offering,  take  them  to  thee  and  offer,  I  give  them  all :" — 
"  Nay,"  replied  the  man  who  slew  a  giant,  "  I  will  not  take 
for  tiie  Lord  that  which  is  thine  ;  I  will  buy  them  of  thee 
at  the  full  price  ;  I  will  not  offer  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing" 

Let  this  suffice  under  this  head  of  discourse,  since  the 
whole  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself  into  this  as  a 
general  conclusion,  that  inasmuch  as  in  the  most  simple 
preparation  of  one  of  the  most  simple  articles  of  our  food, 
roasting  an  egg,  it  is  true  to  a  proverb,  there  is  to  he  reason, 
much  more  ought  there  to  be  reason  in  giving  a  name. 

Now  to  attend  again  to  Skipper  Block,  in  his  cruise  of 
discovery. 

He  called  an  island  in  the  sound  Visscher's  Island,  Fish- 
er''s  Island,  and  the  eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  Visscher's 
Hoeck,  Fisher's  Point.  A  map  of  New  Netherland,  scarcely 
more  than  a  tolerable  diagram  of  it,  but  being  as  early  as 
1642,  probably  the  first,  was  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
VisscHER.  Plujn  Islands,  the  name  he  gave  them,  translated. 
Block  Island,  the  skipper's  own  name.  I  trust  it  did  not 
proceed  from  himself :  it  would  give  me  regret  he  should 
be  found  among  those,  "  who  thinking  their  dwelling  places 

*  See  Note  XIII. 
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are  to  continue  to  all  generations,  call  their  lands  after  their 
own  names."  The  next  island  eastward,  he  called  Martin 
Wyngaard's  Island,  Martin  Vineyard's  Island,  corrupted  to 
Martha's  Vineyard.  An  island  in  Penobscot  Bay,  and 
Cape  Ann,  called  by  the  same  name,  the  latter  Wyn- 
gaard's HoECK,  Vineyards  Point.  The  island  in  the  sound 
is,  in  the  grant  from  King  Charles  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  in  the  confirmations  for  it,  and  in  those  for  the  adjacent 
islands,  where  referred  to,  called  the  island  of  Martin's 
Vineyard.  Whoever  the  person  intended  was,  he  must  have 
been  distinguished  for  his  station,  or  skill,  or  enterprise. 
Stith,  of  Virginia,  says  that  "  Gosnold,  in  the  summer  of 
1602,  among  other  places  on  the  coast,  visited  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  finding  plenty  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  divers  other  fruit,  in  bloom,  he  therefore  called  it  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard"*  Had  the  historian  himself  visited  the 
island,  he  would  have  been  ssitisiied  fruitfulness  could  never 
have  suggested  the  name  for  it.  We  have  already  noticed 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  etymological  dialectic ;  the  name 
of  the  island  Barren  Island,  the  soil  barren,  hence  the  name ; 
Coney,  the  same  with  Rabbit,  the  name  of  the  island  Coney 
Island ;  it  must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  animal,  and 
hence  once  in  numbers  on  it;  because  the  island  called 
Vineyard,  it  abounded  in  fruit.  It  is  only  requested  to  bear 
in  mind  for  the  present,  Martler's  Rock,  and  the  Fly-Market. 
A  family  in  Albany,  and  from  the  earliest  time,  of  the 
name  of  Wyngaard.  The  last,  in  the  male  line,  Lucas 
Wyngaard,  died  about  sixty  years  ago,  never  married,  and 
leaving  estate — the  invitation  to  his  funeral  very  general — 
those  who  attended  returned  after  the  interment,  as  was 
the  usage,  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  at  the  close  of  the 
one  day,  and  a  number  never  left  it  until  the  dawn  of  the 
next.  In  the  course  of  the  night  a  pipe  of  wine,  stored  in 
the  cellar  for  some  years  before  for  the  occasion,  drank ; 
dozens  of  papers  of  tobacco  consumed  ;  grosses  of  pipes 
broken;  scarce  a  whole  decanter  or  glass  left;  and,  to  crown 
it,  the  pall-bearers  made  a  bonfire  of  their  scarves  on  the 
hearth — bordering  on  barbarism  !  not  to  be  denied.  We 
are  more  temperate,  wholly  free  from  excess  and  riot — ad- 
mitted. The  causes  of  this  improvement  in  manners  1 — one 
will  be  intimated.  Let  not  the  severe  among  us  rail  too 
severely  at  the  young  lady's  tea  party,  and  the  cotillion  en 

[*  See  Archer's  Account  of  Gosaold's  Voyage,  re-printed  from  Purchas^  III. 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  viii.  75.] 
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the  carpet  to  her  piano.  We  are  improved  in  manners- 
true,  and  so  far  to  our  credit ;  but  is  there  more  of  order 
among  us,  each  one  knowing  his  place  ?  more  of  deference 
to  superiors  ;  and  superiors  more  regardful  of  station?  more 
of  love  of  country,  and  less  of  profession  of  it  ?  more  of 
courage,  and  less  vaunt  of  it  1  more  of  the  spirit  of  freemen, 
and  so  more  of  disdain  of  unworthy  submission  to  the  will 
of  another  ?  more  solicitous  for  estimation,  and  so  more  so- 
licitous to  merit  it  ?  more  of  truth,  its  modes,  candor,  sin- 
cerity, fidelity?  Inquire  of  the  Nestors  who  have  lived  both 
ages. 

To  the  largest  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Block  gave  the 
name  of  the  Texel,  to  Nantucket  the  name  of  Vlielandt. 
Extract  from  the  voyage  of  Hudson  as  found  in  De  Laet. 
"  They  made  the  land  again  in  41  deg.  43  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  supposed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Nieuwe  Hollandt,  New  Holland,  but  afterwards 
found  it  was  Cape  Cod"  The  Dutch  not^^ ithstanding  af- 
terwards distinguished  it  as  Staaten  Hoeck,  State's  Point; 
and  also  by  its  French  name,  Cape  Blanc,  trainslated  Witte 
Hoeck,  White  Point. 

The  Dutch  name  for  our  city  w^as  Nieuwe  Amsterdam  ; 
to  the  tract,  the  plantations  on  the  North  river  for  about 
four  miles,  they  gave  the  name  of  Bloemen'd  Dal,  syllable 
for  syllable,  Blooming  Dale.  There  were  two  other  seats 
on  the  island,  probably  not  far  distant  from  the  town,  and 
distinguished  as  Dats  Dales — Vreden-dal,  Peace-dale,  the 
property  of  Dr.  De  La  Montague,  and  Zegen-dal,  Blessing- 
dale,  the  proprietor  not  mentioned ;  hence  the  conjecture 
not  remote,  that  Bloemen'd  Dal,  however  at  first  the  name 
of  an  individual  seat,  soon  served  to  denote  the  whole 
neighborhood  of  farms  there,  collectively. 

The  creek,  the  water  between  the  north  end  of  the  island 
and  the  West-Chester  shore,  they  called  Spyt  den  Duyvel 
Kill,  literall}',  in  spite  of  the  Devil  Creek;  a  ford  there  be- 
fore Kingsbridge  built,  and  the  spot  distinguished  as  the 
FoNTEYN,  the  Springs. 

The  northern  chop  of  the  entrance  from  the  Bay  into 
the  Kills,  retains  its  Dutch  name  Konstabel's  Hoeck,  Con- 
stable's Hook;  its  Indian,  Nipnichsen.  Communipa,  is  In- 
dian ;  Paulus  Hoeck,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Paulus 
Schrick,  and  of  note  in  the  colony,  described  in  a  very 
early  grant  for  lands  in  this  city,  as  of  the  "  Town  of  Bergen, 
in  New  Jersey ;"  Pavonia,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to 
the  ground,  the  front  or  shore  of  it  on  the  river  still  passing 
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by  its  Indian  name  Ahasiynus ;  it  was  reserved  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  as  a  peculiar  demesne,  the 
purpose  not  known;  Hoboken,  a  Dutch  name,  Harme  Van 
Hoboken,  clerk  of  the  church,  1G50  ;  Weehawk,  is  Indian; 
Joncker's  Kill,  Yonker's  Creek ;  Joncker  from  Jonge  Hesr, 
the  young  Lord,  the  appellation  once  for  the  heir  of  the 
family  after  come  to  the  age  of  maturity ;  none  perhaps 
nearer  to  it  than  Bachelor,  and  in  instances,  the  person, 
although  afterwards  married,  continued  to  be  known  by  it 
during  his  life  ;  the  historian  himself,  the  grantee  in  a  grant,. 
1 648,  by  the  name  of  Joncker  Van  Der  Donck  ;  Balthazer 
De  Vosch,  a  party  in  a  suit  by  the  name  of  Joncker  De 
VoscH :  the  name  of  the  Joncker,  the  proprietor  of  the 
creek,  now  Saw  Mill  creek.  Van  Der  Kee  ;  and  it  is  still  to 
be  collected  from  documents,  as  not  being  improbable,  that 
the  lands  granted  to  Van  Der  Donck,  and  perhaps  includ- 
ing the  island  of  the  Indian  name  of  Papuri7ninon,  the 
northern  shore  at  Kingsbridge,  were  the  neighborhood  call- 
ed the  lower  Yonckers  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
Yonckers,  the  lands  of  Van  Der  Kee  on  the  Saw-mill 
Creek  ;  Tappaanse  Zer,  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  western  shore ;  the  country  there,  and  to 
some  extent,  denoted,  in  Visscher's  map  as  the  colonie  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Nederhorst  ;  of  not  equal  enterprise, 
as  has  appeared,  with  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  "  a  most 
zealous  promoter,"  says  Van  Der  Donck,  "  and  hearty 
friend,  of  New  Netherland,  always  to  his  death."  Pow- 
nall,  in  a  journal  of  a  passage  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
in  1 755,  calls  it  Topang  Sea,  not  unlike  a  Chinese  name  ; 
the  point  or  peninsula,  the  northern  chop  of  the  bay,  or  en- 
trance into  Croton  river,  the  Skippers  called  Sarah's  Point ; 
the  Indians  gave  it  to  William  and  Sarah  Teller,  husband 
and  wife,  and  she  survived  him ;  the  promontory  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  opposite  to  it,  Verdreitige  Hoeck,  Tedious  Foint  ; 
it  occupies  such  a  space  on  the  shore,  that  in  a  calm  or  the 
wind  foul,  long  in  passing  it ;  Haverstroo,  literally  oat 
straio,  the  name  of  the  tract  of  arable  land  immediately 
above  it ;  its  Indian  name  Kumochenack.  Stony  Point  re- 
tains its  Dutch  name  translated ;  the  British  took  possession 
of  it,  and  fortified  it,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  as- 
sault and  capture  of  it  by  Wayne,  an  exploit,  for  gallantry 
and  success,  in  our  offensive  warfare  on  the  land,  remain- 
ing to  be  equalled.  The  Donber  Bergh,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  the  Kill  of  Jan  Peek,  retaining  their  Dutch 
names;  the  promontory  just  above  Peek's  Kill,  presenting 
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itself  on  turning  the  point  of  the  Bonder  Bergh,  they  called 
Antonie's  Neus,  corrupted  to  Saint  Anthony's  Nose. 

At  the  period  when  the  opinion  began  to  prevail  that  the 
calendar  ought  to  be  revised  and  reformed,  the  Dutch 
judged  it  preferable,  at  least  for  themselves,  to  make  one 
anew,  and  to  take  their  own  time  for  it ;  even  the  cases  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  favored  suitors  as  they  are, 
and  unquestionably  entitled  to  be,  are  still  suffered  to  lay 
over,  and,  to  preserve  the  question  entire,  they  are  guarded 
'  to  this  day  to  speak  of  them  only  as  plain  Peter  and  plain 
Paul.  In  every  instance  where  the  court  of  claims  have 
proceeded  to  a  definite  sentence,  they  have  uniformly  dis- 
missed the  petition.  Briefly  to  report  a  few  cases  as  speci- 
mens, the  decision  however  only  and  the  principle  of  it, 
omitting,  as  not  called  for  by  the  occasion,  the  arguments 
of  counsel. 

Patrick  of  Kirkpatrick  in  Scotland— he  emigrated  to 
Ireland  ;  the  reason  why  not  known,  and  the  era  not  hav- 
ing come  down  to  us  as  one  peculiarly  of  reform  or  revo- 
lution in  government,  none  can  be  imagined  ;  that  it  was 
with  the  hope  a  consistory  could  be  found  there  to  pass  him 
with  less  scrutiny,  evidently  a  fling  by  the  native  at  the 
adopted  country.  If  objected,  that  the  word  not  allowed 
in  grave  discourse,  the  answer,  that  there  is  no  synonyme 
for  it  in  the  language,  and  no  periphrasis  without  employ- 
ing, at  least,  half  a  score  of  others,  and  then  perhaps,  as 
not  unusual,  falling  short  of  the  exact  sense. 

Man,  from  his  very  condition,  can  have  only  one  native 
country  ;  it  can  never  be  said  of  him,  he  was  born  in  two 
countries ;  if  Patrick  had  expressed  himself,  he  was  an 
Irishman  born  in  Scotland,  it  would  have  been  obviously  a 
blunder  ;  but  while  this  is  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  so  on  the  other,  that  the  objection  to  having  an 
adopted  country,  that  if  you  may  have  one,  you  may  have 
more,  and  as  many  more,  one  after  another,  as  may  suit ; 
as  many  wedlocks  as  ports  in  a  voyage  in  succession  to 
touch  at,  is  as  obviously  futile. 

The  Dutch  readily  acknowledged  the  merit  of  ridding  a 
community  of  reptiles,  and  so  far  the  petitioner  had  no  reason 
to  complain  that  justice  was  not  done  him  ;  still  there  was 
a  reason,  and  it  was  sufficient,  which  must  forever  forbid 
them  from  having  a  good-liking  to  him,  they  were  republi- 
cans, and  his  very  name,  Patrick,  a  direct  derivative  from 
the  Latin  Patricius,  signifying  noble  man  or  Aristocrat. 

George  of  Cappadocia,  the  champion  Saint  of  the  English  j 
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although  the  Dutch  had  never  read  Gibbon,  nor,  another 
great  historian  who  had  just  preceded  him,  and  if  they  had, 
it  would  not  have  escaped  their  sagacity  that  both  were  to 
be  watched  when  writing  about  the  Saints ;  they  however 
had  the  fact  from  another  quarter,  and  it  was  sufficient, 
that  George  expelled  their  favorite  Athanasius  from  his 
episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria,  and  usurped  it  himself;  for 
although  liberal  in  a  toleration  to  strangers,  for  the  sake  of 
trade,  still,  as  among  themselves,  strenuous  for  the  necessity 
of  a  quicunque  vult,*  in  order,  as  they  would  express  them- 
selves, to  know  where  to  find  a  man ;  for  be  it  known,  that 
to  profess  one  way  and  believe  another,  was  never  known 
among  the  Dutch. 

Anthony  of  Egj^pt ;  the  first  monk,  and  hence  to  be  sup- 
posed foremost  in  the  heresy  of  "  forbidding  to  marry ;" 
nothing  ever  to  be  called  after  him. 

Nicholas  of  Patara,  in  Lysia.  Here  something  like  an 
interlocutory  was  entered.  From  the  legend,  as  preserved 
by  the  learned  Egnatius  of  Venice,  it  appeared  he  had  se- 
cretly put  in  at  the  window  of  a  father,  so  '*  distressed  in 
estate,"  as  to  have  become  "afflicted  in  mind"  to  despera- 
tion, a  sum  expressed  to  be  "  of  no  small  weight  in  gold," 
and  thereby  saved  him  from  bartering  his  three  daughters  to 
ruin  ;  it  was  further  offered  in  evidence,  ''  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  rich  parents,"  to  show  how  his  heart  had  been 
preserved  to  him  "  in  all  the  time  of  his  wealth ;"  the  fact 
being  well  known,  the  counsel  against  the  petition,  to  save 
the  necessity  of  proof,  admitted  it,  and  its  pertinency  to  the 
inquiry  ;  the  cause  was  ordered  to  be  retained  for  further 
advisement,  and  in  the  meantime  the  petitioner  to  have 
leave  to  take  and  use  the  name  of  Sanctus  Klaas  ;  that  he 
be  deemed  so  far  tutelar,  as  that  his  anniversary,  it  being 
referred  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  to  ascertain  it,  be 
kept ;  and  that  the  children,  in  their  little  hymn  of  thanks, 
for  the  good  things,  the  reward  for  going  to  bed  early,  found 
in  the  stocking,  hung  up  in  the  corner  on  the  eve  of  it,  and 
put  in  by  him  during  the  night  as  he  rides  in  his  waggon, 
filled  with  them  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  down  and 
up  the  chimneys,  might  address  him  as  Goedt  Heyligh  Man, 
good  holy  man. 

A  peculiarity,  as  to  be  collected  from  these  reports,  mak- 
ing the  likings  and  dislikes  rest  on  a  single  reason,  and,  of 
course,  the  sufficiency  and  sincerity  of  them  brought  to  a 

»  See  Note  XIV. 
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single  test,  and  w^hich  the  Dutch,  "  their  minds  ever  con- 
scious of  rectitude,"  never  shunned. 

There  M^as  a  day  always  kept  here  by  the  Dutch,  and 
the  keepinoj  of  it  delegated  by  the  mothers  to  their  daugh- 
ters still  at  a  school,  vrcuv^^en  dagh,  woman's  day ;  the  same 
day  with  the  Valentine's  day  of  the  English,  and  although 
differently,  still,  perhaps,  not  less  salutarily,  kept.  Every 
mother's  daughter  furnished  with  a  piece  of  cord,  the  size 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small ;  the  twist  neither  too  hard 
nor  too  loose  ;  a  turn  round  the  hand  and  then  a  due  length 
left  to  serve  as  a  lash  ;  not  fair  to  have  a  knot  at  the  end 
of  it,  but  fair  to  practise  for  a  few  days  to  acquire  the 
slight ;  the  law  held  otherwise  in  duelling.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day,  the  youngster  never  venturing  to  turn  a 
corner  without  first  listening  whether  no  warblers  behind 
it.  No  golden  apples  to  divert  from  the  direct  course  in 
this  race.  Schoolboy  Hippomenes,  espied  and  pursued  by 
charmer  Atalanta ;  he  encumbered  with  his  satchel,  still 
striving  to  outrun,  and,  to  add  to  his  speed,  bending  for- 
ward, thereby  giving  the  requisite  roundness  to  the  space 
between  the  shoulders;  she  too  swift  afoot  for  him,  and 
overtaking  him,  and  three  or  four  strokes  briskly  and 
smartly  laid  on ;  he,  to  avoid  a  further  repetition,  stopping 
and  turning ;  she  looking  him  steadfast  in  the  eye,  and  per- 
ceiving it  required  all  the  man  in  him  to  keep  back  the  tear ; 
not  all  the  fruit  in  all  the  orchards  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
in  their  best  bearing  year,  to  compensate  for  the  exultation 
of  the  little  heart  for  the  moment.  The  boys  insisted  the 
next  day  should  be  theirs,  and  be  called  mannen  dagh,  man's 
day ;  but  my  masters  were  told,  the  law  would  thereby  de- 
feat its  own  very  purpose,  which  was  that  they  should,  at 
an  age,  and  in  a  way,  most  likely  never  to  forget  it,  receive 
the  lesson  of  manliness,  he  is  never  to  strike. 

This  privilege  has  been  neglected  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  never  again  to  be  recovered  ;  I  do 
not  however  think  it  lays  in  our  mouth  to  charge  the  other 
sex,  that  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble,  and  especially  if  at- 
tended with  expense,  to  preserve  rights,  let  them  he  lost. 

I  have  now  to  do  with  my  own  party,  and,  therefore,  the 
other  party  not  entitled  to  take  offence  at  any  thing  1  may 
say. 

My  own  party,  the  Federal  ^d.vty,  by  their  primitive  perfect 
name  without  the  subsequently  invented  addition  of  Repub- 
lican. Is  it  not  in  the  Constitution  itself,  that  those  who 
formed  it  were  Republicans  ?  Suppose,  yes — then  ''  the  ez- 
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pression  of  it  wholly  inoperative."  Suppose,  no — will  call- 
ing themselves  so  make  them  so  ?  There  will  be  parties 
where  the  government  is  free  ;  still,  "  wo  unto  them  through 
whom  they  come."  A  neutral  among /reeme/i,  a  solecism  in 
character ;  perhaps,  nearer  the  truth,  no  character ;  hence, 
every  one  sees  the  necessity  of  a  party  nam?,  if  only  to  live 
hy  in  the  community ;  for  there  is  the  formalist  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion ;  regular  in  giving  his  vote,  never 
failing  to  observe  the  day  of  the  election,  but  as  for  money  for 
the  expense  of  ir,  not  a  thousandth  part  of  a  tithe  ;  the  vote 
fulfils  all  patriotism  with  him — he  wants  no  public  office — 
certainly  not — you  only  leave  him  to  earn  and  to  save,  and 
he  will  leave  it  to  you  to  sustain  the  government  to  protect 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  earnings  and  his  savings — he 
wants  no  public  office — wonderful  self-denial !  We  were 
once  the  subjects  of  a  prince,  the  supreme  magistracy  in 
him  as  an  inheritance,  the  people  privileged  to  choose 
only  a  portion,  a  third  branch,  of  the  legislature  ;  by  the 
revolution,  all  power  in  them ;  all  office  of  their  gift ;  they 
the  "  fountain  of  all  honor ;"  whence  is  it,  that  the  same 
thing  which  was  then  so  sought,  should  now,  and  by  the 
same  class,  those  desirous  to  be  distinguished  for  their 
wealth,  and  otherwise  for  their  condition,  be  so  slighted? 
I  leave  this  question  to  the  learned  scribe,  and  wise  dis- 
puter,  among  us,  never  at  a  loss  concerning  any  thing,  "the 
subject  of  knowledge  or  the  subject  of  being ;"  but  it  being 
of  some  moment,  if  we  are  to  hope  to  come  out  right,  to 
see  to  it  a  little  that  we  set  out  right,  I  would  recommend 
to  them — they  will  pardon  it  should  it  appear  too  didactic 
— to  begin  with  the  first  of  the  alphabetical  rhymes  in  their 
Primer,*  to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  all  explanation  of 
a  moral  phenomenon. 

The  promontory  in  the  Highlands  called  Antonie's  Nose^ 
after  Antonie  De  Hooge,  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck.  Herman  Rutgers,  the  ancestor  of  the  respect- 
able family  of  the  name  among  us,  married  his  daughter 
and  only  child. 

The  Dutch  divided  the  whole  river  into  Racks,  Reaches; 
there  were  thirteen  in  number ;  three  of  them,  being  those 
only  where  the  portion  of  the  river,  or  distance  in  it,  deno- 
ted by  each,  can  now  be  ascertained,  will  be  particularly 
noticed.  The  following  are  the  names  of  others,  translated 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  probable  order  of  them  from  south 

*  See  Note  XV. 
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to  north,  the  Horse  reach,  the  Sail  Maker's  reach,  the  Cook's 
reach,  the  High  reach,  the  Fox  reach,  the  Baker's  reach, 
John  Pleasure's  reach,  the  Harfs  reach,  the  Sturgeon  reach, 
Fisher's  reach,  and  the  Fast  reach,  as  importing  firm,  not 
swift. 

The  Martelaer's  Rack,  the  Martyr's  reach,  the  short 
reach  instantly  on  passing  West  Point.  It  has  been  said 
that  Martelaer  was  in  use  among  the  Dutch,  figuratively, 
to  signify  co7itending  or  struggling,  as  well  as  suffering. 
The  reach  is  more  at  a  right  angle  with  the  general  course 
of  the  river  than  any  other  in  it,  and  you  may  have  the 
wind  from  the  westward,  and  still  so  fair  as  to  lay  your 
course  the  wdiole  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
till  you  come  to  turn  West  Point,  and  then  right  ahead,  so 
that  you  have  to  heat,  and  to  contend,  and  struggle  with  it, 
to  weather  the  high  rocky  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

Pownall,  in  the  journal  already  referred  to,  says,  "  on 
having  entered  this  pass,"  the  pass  at  the  Boter  Bergh, 
Butter  Hill,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  roll  of  but- 
ter, "  a  very  peculiar  rock,  called  Martlers  Rock,  projects* 
from  the  east  into  the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  these  im- 
mense high  mountains,  although  it  is  as  high  as  a  sloop's 
mast,  looks  like  a  dwarf  or  mole."  The  journalist  was  af- 
terwards governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
and  if,  judging  from  Martler's  Rock  and  Topang  Sea,  it 
should  be  insinuated,  that  seemingly  the  ministry  at  home, 
the  mode  of  expression  generally  used  when  speaking  of  the 
administration  in  the  parent  country,  did  not  always  exer- 
cise the  best  care  and  judgment  in  choosing  governors  for 
the  colonies,  it  may  be  conceded,  and  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  had  they  been,  as  we  have  since  become,  privileged  to 
choose  for  themselves  in  their  own  case,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, and  to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  that  part  of  the 
ancient  writ  of  election  for  members  of  Parliament,  doubt- 
less intended  as  admonition  to  the  electors  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the  sovereign's  conscience,  it  be- 
ing of  his  functions  to  issue  it,  "  the  best,  most  able,  and  dis- 
creet men  for  business"  would  have  been  sought  for  and 
preferred.  We  however  must  do  them  the  justice,  that, 
as  it  regarded  us,  they  were  so  far  mindful  of  the  respect 
due  to  us,  as  never  to  disparage  us  by  placing  over  us  a 
person  of  mean  condition.  Indeed,  it  w^as  something  we 
used  to  boast  of  above  our  neighbors,  that  of  our  governors 
in  chief,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  either  noblemen,  or 
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of  noble  descent,  or  of  the  order  of  knighthood.  The  In- 
dian name  of  only  one  of  the  whole  number  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  name  given  to  Fletcher.  The  occasion  is 
thus  related  by  our  historian,  among  the  transactions  of  the 
winter  of  1693:  "  The  governor  was  a  soldier  by  profession 
— his  extraordinary  despatch  up  to  Albany,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  descent  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mohocks,  gained  him  the  esteem  both  of  the 
public  and  our  Indian  allies.  The  express  reached  New 
York  on  the  12th  of  February,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  night, 
and  in  less  than  three  days  he  embarked  with  three  hun- 
dred volunteers.  The  river,  which  was  heretofore  very  un- 
common at  that  season,  was  open,  and  he  landed  at  Albany, 
and  arrived  at  Schenectady'  on  the  17th  of  the  month; 
but  still  too  late  to  be  of  any  other  use  than  to  strengthen 
the  ancient  alliance.  The  Indians,  in  commendation  of  his 
activity  on  the  occasion,  gave  him  the  name  of  Cayengui- 
rago,  or  the  great  swift  arrow."  A  name  expressive  of  the 
speed  with  which  he  flew  to  the  relief  and  succor  of  his 
friends  and  allies ;  what  an  honorable  memorial !  The  cor- 
.  poration  of  our  city,  in  July  thereafter,  presented  "an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  him  for  the  great  care  he  had  taken  for 
the  security  of  the  province  ;  and  also  a  cup  of  gold,  as  a 
token  of  their  gratitude  to  their  majesties,  for  apjjointing  a 
person  of  so  great  vigilance,  prowess,  and  conduct,  to  rule 
over  us." 

We  must  admit  him  to  have  been  stout  of  heart,  and  if 
correct  in  judgment,  correct  to  perceive  the  extent  of  it, 
and,  of  course,  further  correct,  free  from  pretensions  be- 
yond it,  and  then,  rarely  otherwise  than  correct  to  discern 
what  is  fit  and  commendable,  and  so,  ultimately  correct 
both  in  opinion  and  conduct  throughout,  another  compli- 
ment awaited  him  far  more  grateful.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  they  attribute  "  to  his  prudence,  that  all  their  late 
heats  and  animosities  are  healed."  The  governor,  the 
guide,  the  guardian,  the  father  of  the  people,  healing  their 
heats  and  animosities !  how  suitably,  how  w^orthily,  occu- 
pied !  the  "  civil  discord"  known  as  the  troubles  in  Leisler's 
time,  "  the  heats  and  animosities"  intended — unhappy  Leis- 
ler !  made  to  suffer  for  treason,  and  his  heart  at  the  time 
filled  with  affectionate  loyalty  to  his  prince,  William  of 
Orange,  emphatically  of  glorious  memory,  a  deliverer  of 
Europe  at  the  period  from  the  ambition  of  a  ruler  of  the 
French,  Lewis  of  Bourbon,  the  fourteenth  of  the  name,  as- 
piring at  the  empire  of  it  universally,  and  for  which  his 
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people,  in  their  own  vanity,  and  to  gratify  his,  surnamed 
him  Greed. 

The  Lange  'Rack,  the  Long  Reach,  the  reach  from  Polle- 
PEL  Island  to  the  short  turn  in  the  river,  the  Krom  Elleboog  ; 
the  first  syllable  retained,  and  the  last  translated,  its  pre- 
sent name,  the  Croin  Elbow.  Lepel  is  a  spoon— ?i  Pollepel 
a  ladle,  and  particularly  the  one  with  a  short  handle  for 
beating  the  batter  for  the  wafel  ;  the  resemblance  of  the 
island  to  the  convex  side  of  the  bowl  of  the  ladle,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  :  a  point  in  the  long  reach  Danse  Kamer, 
dancing  chamber,  still  retaining  its  name. 

WiLTWYCK,  the  Dutch  name  for  the  town  of  Kingston — 
literally  Wildwich,  or  Indianwich.  The  Dutch  built  a  re- 
doubt on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  at  the  landing,  and  thence 
the  creek  known  as  Redout  Kill,  corrupted  to  Rundout 
Kill.  A  second  company  of  Walloons,  consisting  of  twelve 
families,  came  over  very  early,  and  settled  on  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Redout  Kill,  and  from  them  called  the 
Waale  Kill,  corrupted  to  Wallkill ;  their  settlement  is  re- 
ferred to  in  an  ancient  grant  as  the  Frenchmen's  Land — 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Paltz,  the  Palatinate,  having 
probably  taken  refuge  there  in  the  first  instance  :  the  tw^o 
islands  in  the  river,  Magdalen  Island,  and  Slypsteen,  Grind- 
stone, Island,  retain  their  Dutch  names;  the  point  project- 
ing from  the  east  shore  towards  the  last,  its  Dutch  name 
RooDE  Hoeck,  translated,  Redhook — -the  creek,  Roelof  Jax- 
sen's  Kill,  retaining  its  Dutch  name  ;  as  does  also  the  creek 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  Cat's  Kill.  The  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  may  perhaps  serve  for  a  probable 
conjecture  whence  the  name  of  the  first  of  these  two  creeks 
— Jan,  John,  and  Roelof,  some  have  supposed  Ralph,  very 
common  Christian  names  ;  and  accordingly,  not  unusual  for 
a  number  to  pass  by  the  combination  of  the  latter,  with  the 
patronymic  from  the  former,  Roelof  Janse,  and  the  true 
surname  never  noticed — among  those  the  subjects  of  the 
usage,  was  a  Roelof  Jansen,  overseer  of  the  Orphan  Cham- 
ber, and  so  named  in  the  public  records,  even  when  men- 
tioned of  him  in  reference  to  his  trust.  His  widow,  in 
1G38,  married  to  Domine  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  first 
minister  who  came  over  from  Holland,  and  sent  by  the 
West  India  Company,  they  claiming  to  be  the  Patrons  of 
the  Churches  in  the  Colony ;  the  term  used  in  the  English 
law  sense,  entitled  to  present  the  preacher.  The  Dutch 
called  our  Catamount,  or  Panther,  at  times,  Het  Catlos,  but 
more  generally  Het  Cat,  emphatically  the  Cat;  it  is  also 
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their  name  for  the  domestic  cat,  except  when  to  distinguish 
the  male,  and  which  is  then  called  the  kater  ;  and  hence, 
mistaking  the  origin  of  the  name,  a  branch  of  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Kater's  Kill.  The  island  between 
Cats  Kill  and  Hudson,  under  the  east  shore  of  Vastrick's 
Island,  so  called  after  Garret  Vastrick. 

Het  Klauver  Rack,  the  Clover  Reach — the  Reach  at 
Hudson — the  Bluffs,  or  terminations  of  the  hills  there,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  called  by  the  Dutch  the  Klauvers, 
the  Clovers,  from  their  resemblance,  it  is  said,  to  the  clover, 
but  whether  to  the  leaf  or  the  flower,  different  opinions. 
Beeren  Island  and  the  Overslagh,  still  retaining  their  Dutch 
names.  The  Dutch  navigators  speak  of  the  river  Gambia, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  having  an  Overslagh,  a  bar,  at 
its  mouth. 

A  few  were  selected  from  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  ships 
which  sailed  up  the  river  the  following  year  after  the  dis- 
covery of  it,  to  remain  here  a  winter  over.  They  erected 
an  habitation  on  the  point  of  the  island,  the  southern  limit 
of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  enclosed  it  with  pallisadoes  as  a 
defence  against  the  Indians,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Kas- 
TEEL,  the  Castle.  Stuy  vesant,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  mentions  the  island 
as  still  known  by  the  name  of  Kasteel  Island. 

Albany  was  known  by  the  several  Dutch  names  of  Be- 
verwyck,  Willemstadt,  a,nd  Fort  Orange,  chiefly  by  the  last. 
It  was  also  known  as  the  Fuyck,  or  Hoop-net ;  and  a  kill  is 
mentioned  as  there,  and  known  as  the  Fuyck  Kill,  changed 
to  RuTTEN  Kill,  an  abbreviation  of  Rutgert's  Kill,  Rutgert 
Bleecker,  a  proprietor  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  it,  the 
third  creek  from  the  Norman's  Kill  inclusive  ;  the  creek, 
known  as  the  Vyde  Kill,  the  Jifth  creek,  the  creek  at  water 
vleit,  literally,  at  the  time,  water  flood,  the  word  vleit  since 
rarely  in  use,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Van  Rensselaer. 
The  lands  immediately  opposite  to  Albany,  and  for  a  dis- 
tance along,  and  from  the  river,  the  Dutch  denoted  as  Het 
Greene  Bosch,  the  pine  woods,  corrupted  to  Greeiibush.  The 
mouths  of  the  Mohock  they  distinguished  as  the  Spruyten, 
corrupted  to,  and  which  may  also  possibly  pass  for  a  trans- 
lation, the  Sprouts.  The  larger  island  formed  by  the  Sprouts, 
they  called  Walvisch  Island,  Whale  Island.  "  I  cannot  for- 
bear," says  Van  Der  Donck,  "  to  mention,  that  in  the  year 
1647,  in  the  month  of  March,  when,  by  a  great  freshet,  the 
water  was  fresh  almost  to  the  great  bay,  there  were  two 
whales,  of  tolerable  size,  up  the  river,  the  one  turned  back, 
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but  the  other  stranded,  and  stuck  not  far  from  the  great  fall 
of  the  Cohoes."  The  arable  land  immediately  above,  they 
denoted  as  the  Halve  Maan,  the  half  moon,  from  its  crescent- 
like form  along  the  hills  on  the  western  side.  The  river 
from  the  rapids  upwards,  and  for  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles,  the  Indians  denominated  a  lake,  the  Dutch 
Het  Stille  Water,  the  still  water.  The  name  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  now  generally  ab- 
breviated to  St.  Barts,  so  the  Dutch  Bartholomeus,  abbre- 
viated to  the  first  syllable,  pronounced  Bat,  and  sometimes 
to  the  two  last  syllables,  pronounced  as  if  one,  Mees. — 
Bartholomeus  Van  Hoogeboom,  the  first  who  settled  on  the 
river  above  the  Still  Water  ;  from  his  name,  the  two  names 
of  Batten  Kill  and  Meesen  Kill. 

ENGLISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Few  of  them  ancient.  The  island  in  the  baj'',  Love  Island, 
now  Bedlow's  Island.  Nicolls  granted  it  to  Needham,  and 
he  within  a  few  days  thereafter  parted  with  it  to  Alderman 
Isaac  Bedlow.  Halletfs  Cove  on  the  East  river — the  first 
of  the  family  must  have  possessed  lands  there  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  we  find  the  island  beyond  Hellgate,  now  Rikei^'s 
Island,  called  Hallett's  Island.  The  two  islands  near  it,  the 
Brothers,  their  Dutch  name  the  Gesellen,  translated.  The 
large  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Hellgate,  the  larger  one  the 
Mill  Rock,  the  other  the  Hancock  Rock.  Frog's  Neck — 
Throgmorton,  an  Englishman,  took  a  grant  for  it  under  the 
Dutch,  1643;  the  name  abbreviated  from  Throgmorton' s  to 
Throg's,  and  finally  corrupted  to  Frog's,  Neck.  The  Step- 
ping  Stones,  rocks  projecting  in  a  line  from  the  Long-Island 
shore  into  the  Sound,  and  their  tops  bare  at  low  water. 
An  Indian  origin  is  asserted  for  this  name,  and  a  tradition* 
vouched  as  the  authority,  heretofore  repeated  by  our  Suf- 
folk county  men,  to  their  neighbors  of  Connecticut  over  the 
wa}',  in  retort  for  the  jeer  Irom  them,  that  the  oil  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  is  so  poor  as  to  be  made  to  pro- 
duce only  meagre  hills  of  Indian  corn,  and  it  constituting 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  not  uncommon,  in  a  calm 
time,  to  hear  the  samp  mortars  a-going,  quite  across  the 
Sound. 

It  is  said  that  at  a  certain  time,*  doubtless  some  ages 
ago,  the  evil  spirit  set  up  a  claim  against  the  Indians,  to 

*  See  Note  XVL 
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Connecticut,  as  his  peculiar  domain  ;  but  they,  being  in 
possession,  determined,  of  course,  to  try  to  hold  it.  By  Con- 
necticut, the  premises  in  question,  is  to  be  understood  the 
original  Connecticut  proper,  the  territory  between  the  oblong, 
our  eastern  boundary  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Sound  ;  for 
had  it  been  known  to  the  parties,  but  which  indeed  was  not 
found  out  by  the  whites  themselves  for  the  first  hundred 
years  after  they  succeeded  to  the  occupancy,  that  Connec- 
ticut was  capable  of  being  rolled  or  stretched  out  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
strife  between  them  ;  there  would  have  been  land  amply  to 
satisfy  both,  and  scores  of  millions  of  acres  to  spare.  The 
surfaces  of  Connecticut  and  Long-Island  were  then  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  are  now.  Long-Island  was  covered 
with  rocks;  Connecticut  w^as  free  from  them.  The  Indians 
were  fully  sensible  of  what  they  had  to  dread  from  such 
an  adversary,  and  accordingly  betook  themselves  to  a  course, 
not  unusual  on  occasions  of  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
they  referred  the  case  to  the  squaws,  the  mothers  of  the 
tribes,  who,  it  is  said,  recommended  an  offer  to  quit  on  be- 
ing allowed  for  their  betterments — a  Novanglican  law  term, 
devised  to  signify  the  dwelling,  and  other  erections,  and 
comprehending  girdling  the  trees  to  disencumber  the  land 
of  the  wood,  by  a  person  entering  without  title  on  land 
never  before  cultivated,  known  as  new,  or  wild,  land,  and 
for  which  he  considers  the  rightful  owner,  whenever  he 
shall  appear,  bound  to  allow  him  according  to  their  value^ 
to  be  assessed  by  a  jury  of  the  same  place,  before  he  him- 
self bound  to  quit ;  on  a  principle,  a  kind  of  corollary  from 
the  rule,  that  it  is  oppressive  and  unjust  that  one  should 
reap  and  another  have  sown,  and  so  it  is  unjust  and 
oppressive  that  one  should  inhabit,  and  another  have  built. 
No  answer,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  given  to  this  of- 
fer ;  and  the  parties,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  sovereign  States,  and  there  being  no  federal  court  to  in- 
terpose between  them,  had  recourse  to  the  "  ultimate  means 
of  discussion  between  princes,"  to  arms.  Indeed,  had  there 
been  a  court,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  they  could  have 
been  brought  to  be  amenable  to  it. 

As  to  the  party  defendant,  the  Indian — the  man  of  the 
Wood;  a  wigwam  of  bark  his  habitation,  and  the  skins  of 
the  beasts,  he  tracks  or  entraps,  furnishing  his  coat  and  his 
couch;  and,  to  repeat  it  as  expressed  by  himself,  "to  divide 
the  land,  each  to  have  a  separate  and  permanent  property  in 
his  plantation,  would  be  to  make  him  as  had  as  a  ichite  man'* 
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His  subsistence — in  seasons  the  return  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pool  from  the  torpor  of  winter,  to  furnish  his  mess,  an 
annunciation  to  him  of  a  respite  from  starving.  His  hos- 
pitality— the  mere  effect  of  all  things  in  common ;  and  the 
aged  Sachem,  when  unable  to  crawl  and  partake  in  the 
wigwam  of  another,  left  to  starve  in  his  own.  His  light- 
ing, cowardly ;  rarely,  at  the  same  moment,  exposing  him- 
self erect  in  posture  and  uncovered  by  a  tree,  and  roasting 
a  prisoner  alive,  festivity  ;  hence,  whence  urged  to  war. 
With  him  blood  for  blood,  and  the  tomahawk  has  been  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  widow  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
slain  husband.  "  The  native  force  of  his  mind  unaided,  his 
manners  unsoftened,  and  consequently  left  fierce  ;"  in  a 
word,  a  savage.  The  notices  on  his  mind  of  the  duty  of 
rendering  to  another  his  own,  vevy  faint,  if  any  ;  of  an  au- 
thorized means  to  enforce  it,  none.* 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  differing  from  one  among  us 
of  celebrity  for  literature  and  science,  and  of  whom  I  have 
presumed  to  be  a  follower,  with  however  unequal  pace,  ia 
the  humble  task  I  have  assigned  myself,  to  prepare  notes, 
or  collect  materials,  for  the  history  of  the  State,  the  place 
of  my  birth  and  residence,  for  the  benefit  of  whoever  will 
undertake  the  principal  work,  the  history  itself.  The  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  in  the  volume  he  has  favored  us  with,  reads 
thus :  "  If  it  were  made  a  question,  whether  no  law  as 
among  the  savage  Americans,  or  too  much,  as  among 
the  civilized  Europeans,  submits  man  to  the  greatest 
eml?  one,  who  hath  seen  both  conditions  of  existence, 
would  pronounce  it  to  be  the  last,  and  that  the  sheep  are 
happier  of  themselves,  than  under  the  care  of  the  wolves." 
Now  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  him  his  premises,  and  in 
the  utmost  latitude  he  may  wish,  that  the  people  are  sheep, 
the  leader  breaking  into  mischief,  the  rest  follow,  and,  it 
is  said,  to  precipitating  down  a  well ;  and,  in  reference  to 
the  particular  immediately  before  us,  wholly  incapable  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  the  administrators  of  the 
government  are  wolves.  Will  it  not  then  be  happier  for  the 
sheep  to  employ  dogs  to  take  care  of  them?  No;  for  in  the 
same  pages  where  we  read  of  ravening  wolves,  we  read  of 
greedy  dogs.  Will  it  not  be  the  least  evil,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  social  flock  to  leave  the  "  sweet  tender  grazings  of 
the  field,"  betake  themselves  to  the  dank  wilderness,  and 
there  separate  each  one  to  become  solitary  ?    More  stren- 

»  See  Note  XVII. 
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uously,  no ;  for  whether  for  no  law,  and  so  for  less  evil  and 
more  happiness,  or  for  less  or  more  any  thing  else,  what- 
ever it  may  be  I  do  not  care,  I  utterly  deny  man  has  a  right 

to  turn  HEATHEN. 

As  to  the  other  high  litigant  party ;  his  hostility  to  courts 
of  justice  is  notorious,  especially  where  the  judges  are 
learned,  distinguishing,  upright,  undaunted,  revered ;  they 
frequently  thwart  him  in  some  of  his  best  projects  ;  where 
they  are  of  a  different  character,  illiterate,  and  ignorant, 
and  so  in  proportion,  either  conceited  or  stupid,  or  without 
probity,  but  with  its  usual  concomitant,  a  consciousness  of 
without  reputation  for  it,  and  so  either  showing  assurance 
or  betraying  cowardice,  there  he  not  only  tolerates  the  court, 
he  gives  it  all  his  countenance  and  help,  because  their  un- 
principled advocates,  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  least 
profitable  of  his  servants,  can,  unoverruled,  by  confounding 
truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  plaj'^  his  part  as  effectu- 
ally to  subserve  his  purposes,  as  if  played  immediately  by 
himself. 

The  parties  foreseeing  there  would  be  war,  were,  as  be- 
hooved them,  prepared  for  it. 

The  renowned  arch-leader,  an  host  in  himself,  took  the 
field  alone  ;  and,  being  an  overmatch  for  the  Indians  in  skill 
and  spirit,  he  at  first  advanced  on  them ;  but  they  having 
provided  there  should  be  constantly  reinforcements  on  their 
march,  thereby  preserving  their  corps  entire,  and  harassing 
him  incessantl}^  giving  him  no  rest  night  or  day,  he  was 
obliged  finally  to  yield  to  vigilance  and  perseverance,  and 
iall  back  :  he  retired  collected,  and,  as  usual,  giving  up  the 
ground  only  inch  by  inch,  and,  though  retiring,  still  pre- 
senting a  front  wherever  attack  threatened ;  he  kept  close 
to  the  Sound  to  secure  his  flank  on  that  side  ;  and  having 
reached  Frog's  Point,  and  the  waters  becoming  narrow,  to 
be  crossed  by  the  Indians  in  bark  canoes,  easily  to  be  made 
in  a  night,  and  the  tide  being  out,  and  the  rocks  show- 
ing their  heads,  he  availed  himself  of  them,  and,  stepping 
from  one  to  another,  effected  his  retreat  to  Long  Island. 
He  at  first  betook  himself,  sullen  and  silent,  to  Coram,  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  ;  but  it  being  in  his  nature  not  to  remain 
idle  long,  and  "  rage  superadded,  soon  roused  him  and  minis- 
tered to  him  themeans  of  revenge."  He  collected  all  the  rocks 
on  the  island  in  heaps  at  Cold  Spring,  and,  throwing  them 
in  diffierent  directions  to  different  distances  across  the  Sound 
on  Connecticut,  covered  the  surface  of  it  with  them,  as  we 
now  see  it ;  and  it  has  been  repeated  from  the  whites,  the 
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first  settlers  of  the  lands  at  Cold  Spring,  that  the  Indians, 
to  the  last  who  remained,  not  only  undertook  to  show  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  but  insisted  they  could  still  discern  the 
print  of  his  feet.  Whether  he  has  ever  visited  Connecticut 
since,  not  known  ;*  if  so,  it  must  have  been  in  some  bor- 
rowed form,  and  his  stay  short,  for  we  must  certainly  ac- 
knowdedge  that  no  State  in  the  Union  can  compare  with 
her  for  a  steady  habitual  effort,  io  keep  the  demon  out. 

If  this  tradition  be  believed  by  the  Indians,  it  serves  to 
give  us  some  notion  of  their  geology.  Are  these  rocks  al- 
luvial 1  Whoever  has  seen  them  will  pronounce  them  re- 
sembling every  thing  more  than  "  the  smooth  stone  of  the 
stream."  Are  they  primitive  ?  No  :  they  come  from  Long 
Island.  What  are  they  ?  Here  a  defect  in  the  nomencla- 
ture ;  happily  the  "  Greek  and  Latin  fonts"  are  at  hand  to 
supply  it.  Well  for  our  science  we  have  some  literature 
among  us  to  draw  on  for  names. 

The  English  gave  to  the  river  the  name  of  Hudson's 
river,  by  way  of  continual  claim,  he  being  of  English  lirtli. 
The  Dutch  insisted  that  being  in  their  employ,  and  ex- 
pressly to  explore^  he  was,  as  a  discoverer,  to  be  considered 
as  their  subject,  and  the  case  of  Columbus  a  precedent ;  he 
a  native  of  Genoa,  and  the  king  of  Spain  taking  to  himself 
the  benefit  of  his  discoveries,  and  none  of  the  European 
powers  gainsaying  it.  Nay,  they  seem  wholly  to  have 
overlooked  their  own  case  ;  their  sovereign,  James  I.  having 
prior  to  the  voyage  of  Hudson,  '•  granted  all  the  lands  along 
the  coast  of  North  America  between  the  34th  and  45th 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  one  hundred  miles  into  the  country, 
to  his  subjects  the  patentees  of  the  North  and  South  Vir- 
ginia Patents ;"  he  claiming  it  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
Venetian  Cabots. 

The  colony  and  its  metropolis,  called  after  the  Duke's 
English  title,  ISew  York;  Ulster  county,  called  after  his 
Irish  title;  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  and  Duke  and 
Dutchess  counties,  so  called  in  compliment  to  Charles  and 
bis  Queen,  and  to  the  Duke  and  his  Dutchess  ;  Duke's 
county  has  passed  to  Massachusetts  ;  Richmond  county,  the 
title  of  a  son  of  Charles ;  Orange  county  ;  then  already  a 
relationship  between  the  royal  family  of  England  and  the 
house  of  Orange  in  Holland.  The  town  of  Hurley,  in  Ul- 
ster county ;  the  name  given  to  it  by  Governor  Colonel 
Lovelace,  his  family  Barons  of  Hurley  in  Ireland.     Ver- 

•  See  Note  XVIII. 
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mont,  Green  Mountain,  and  the  toM^n  of  Af}ienia,  in  Dutch- 
ess county,  Pleasant,  if  you  please,  owe  their  names  to  the 
fancy  of  Young,  the  poet,  I  mean  the  American,  not  the 
English  Young  ;  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  making  Eng- 
lish words  from  Latin  ones.  In  his  Poem,  the  Conquest  of 
Quebec,  in  describing  the  portents  which  he  feigned  to  have 
preceded  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  which, 
according  to  his  fiction,  appalled  the  stout  heart  of  Wolfe 
not  a  little,  the  first  line  of  one  of  the  couplets,  "  vulpine 
ululations,  ursine  growls,"  and  the  two  concluding  words  of 
the  next,  "  predicting  owls,"  those  which  preceded  have  es- 
caped my  memory,  and  it  is  not  now  in  my  power  to  recover 
them ;  sad  fate  for  an  epic  !  "  scarce  twice  five  lustres  past 
and  out  of  print."  Williams,  who  has  written  a  book, 
"  The  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermont,"  makes  hon- 
orable mention  of  him,  ranking  him  among  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  State,  giving  due  precedence,  however,  to 
Ethan  Allen. 

ANCIENT  NAMES  OF  STREETS  IN  THE  CITY. 

Pearl  street,  its  Dutch  name  translated ;  certainly  the 
most  ancient,  and  originally  extending  only  to  Whitehall 
street — the  name  of  the  latter  from  the  Whitehall  Inn,  on 
the  west  side  below  Pearl  street,  the  private  property  of 
Governor  Dongan,  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  ruins  referred 
to  in  a  conveyance,  1724.  On  the  east  side  from  Pearl 
street  upwards,  to  at  least  as  far  as  Stone  street,  Het  Steen 
Straat,  perhaps  so  distinguished  as  for  a  time  the  only  one 
paved ;  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  their  Pack- 
HUYSEN,  warehouses,  and  that  portion  of  it  was  known  as  the 
WiNCKEL-straet,  shopping-street  of  the  day  ;  the  ground  on 
the  west  side  open,  and  a  market  being  there,  was  known 
as  the  Marktvelt,  the  Market  Field,  and  hence  a  passage 
to  it  from  Broad  street,  the  Marktvelt  Steegje,  Market- 
Field  Lane.  The  Breede  Weg,  the  Broad  Way,  at  times 
known  by  a  feodal  appellation,  the  Heere  Weg,  the  Lord's 
Way — a  branch  of  it  to  the  North  river,  Beaver  Lane — an 
order,  1656 — "  that  the  ordinary  place  for  casting  anchor  in 
the  North  river,  be  before  or  near  the  Beaver  Path."  Broad 
street,  originally  a  graft,  a  term  signifying  a  ditch  in  forti- 
fication, but,  when  applied  to  a  street,  signifying  one  with 
a  canal  in  it.  While  a  graft,  it  was  also  usually  known 
by  the  feodal  appellation,  the  Heere  Graft,  Lord's  Graft, 
and  at  times  also  as  the  Breede,  Broad,  Graft ;  the  canal 
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extending  as  far  as  Beaver-street,  and  there  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  to  the  west,  the  Beever,  Beaver  Graft, 
now  Beaver  street,  the  other  to  the  east,  the  Prinsen,  Prince's, 
Graft,  afterwards  Prince's  street,  now  the  eastern  portion 
of  Beaver-street.  The  Prince's  Graft  terminated  in  a 
Sloot,  narrow  ditch,  and  there  a  landing  place  for  the  coun- 
try people  coming  to  market  in  their  canoes,  now  ^loat- 
Lane — the  whole,  the  Graft  and  Sloot,  ordered  to  be  filled 
up  in  1G87,  and  the  street  to  be  levelled  and  paved.  The 
street  communicating  between  the  WiNCKEL-straet  and  the 
bridge  across  the  graft,  Brugge,  Bridge,  street.  The  por- 
tion of  Pearl  street,  from  Broad  street,  or  the  termination 
of  Custom-House  street,  to  at  least  as  far  as  the  first  lane 
or  alley,  known  as  the  Hooge,  High,  street — the  Stadhuys, 
City  Hall,  in  it  fronting  the  slip,  and  the  sheriff,  1691,  or- 
dered to  prepare  a  ducking-stool,  intended  to  deter  from 
scolding,  a  species  of  excess  of  freedom  of  speech,  and 
however  it  might  have  suited  at  the  time,  certainly  now, 
according  to  some  late  and  highly  respectable  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  crime  and  punishment,  a  means  of  restraint 
too  rigorous  to  comport  with  the  mild  and  free  spirit  of  our 
republican  government.  The  dwelling-house  of  Coenradt 
Ten  Eyck  also  there,  and  so  the  name  of  the  slip  Coenties. 
or  Coenradt's,  Slip — his  tannery  extending  to  a  lane  in  the 
rear,  and  the  bark  mill  being  immediately  on  the  lane,  the 
English  Mill-street,  soon  supplanted  the  Dutch  Slyk  Steeg, 
Mud-lane.  The  next  portion  of  Pearl  street,  to  Wall  street, 
being  open  to  the  river,  was,  like  a  street  in  Amsterdam, 
corresponding  in  situation,  called  the  Cingel  ;  the  term  will 
lead  to  its  derivation,  and  its  derivation  to  its  meaning,  the 
exterior,  or  encircling,  street — it  followed  the  curvatures  of 
the  shore,  so  that  when  Wall  street  was  laid  out  from 
Broadway,  and,  where  it  approached  the  river,  widened, 
some  of  the  lots,  in  that  part  now  became  bounded  by  it, 
and  hence  the  name  Cingel  &X  times  applied  to  both  streets. 
and  accordingly  lots  expressed  as  situate  in  the  Cingel  or 
Wall-street.  A  line  of  pallisadoes,  and  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  the  city-vaalls,  from  the  one  river  to  the  other  ;  at 
its  point  on  the  East  river,  a  work  of  stone,  known  as  the 
Half-Moon,  and  "fires  for  the  pitch-pots  for  vessels  per- 
mitted to  be  made  against  it ;"  its  situation  in  the  present 
Water-street  somewhere  between  Wall  street  and  Pine 
street ;  the  line  crossed  Broadway,  so  that,  continued,  it 
passed  not  many  feet  north  of  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Trinity  Church ;  there  were  two  gates  in  it — one  in  Broad- 
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way,  distinguished  as  the  Landt  Poort,  Land-Gate  or  Port^ 
the  other  at  the  Half-Moon,  on  the  East  river,  distinguished 
as  the  Water  Poort,  the  Water-Gate  or  Port,  and  at  times, 
and  even  in  grants  and  other  documents  in  EngHsh,  men- 
tioned as  the  Strand,  or  East,  Port.  An  order,  as  late  as 
1679,  "  that  the  gates  be  locked  before  9  o'clock,  and  opened 
at  daylight."  Adjacent  to  the  Half-Moon  was  "  the  Waal, 
or  the  place  where  the  ships  rode  at  anchor  in  the  East 
river" — doubtless,  the  place  where  goods  were  landed  or 
shipped  off,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  WAAL-straet,  very 
early  corrupted  to  TF«/Z-street. 

A  marsh,  described,  sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose, 
as  extending  from  the  river  to  the  high  grounds,  the  line  of 
the  rear  of  the  lots  on  the  northern  side  of  Pearl  street,  be- 
tween Pine  and  Fnlton  streets,  called  Smee's  Vly,  or  De 
Smee's  Vly,  and  therefore  uncertain  whether  the  name,  or 
occupation,  of  the  person  intended,  SniitKs,  or  the  Smith's 
Vly — Vly,  an  abbreviation  of  Valey,  Valley,  and  in  use  with 
the  Dutch  here  to  denote  a  marsh,  our  salt  meadow;  when 
the  Maagde  Padtje,  Maidenlane,  was  continued  through  to 
the  river,  and  widened  below  Pearl  street  for  the  slip  called 
Countess's-slip,  in  compliment  to  the  lady  of  the  Governor  , 
Lord  Bellomont,  a  market  was  built  there,  known  as  the 
Vly  Market,  the  market  in  the  marsh,  corrupted  to  the  FIt/ 
Market;  hence,  when  in  the  sharp  contest  heretofore,  be- 
tween a  New  Yorker  and  a  Philadelphian,  on  the  all-im- 
portant question,  in  v/hich  of  their  respective  cities  the  best 
fare?  and  the  New  Yorker  would  boast  of  his  fish,  their 
variety,  scores  of  kinds,  their  freshness,  some  even  alive 
and  gasping  in  the  market,  and  the  fact  not  to  be  denied, 
but  to  avoid  the  effect  of  it  as  triumph,  the  Philadelphian 
would  only,  but  significantly,  remind  him,  that  'however 
fresh  his  fish  might  be,  the  fiesh  he  ate  during  the  summer 
months  not  quite  free  from  taint,  for  that  from  the  swarms 
of  the  insect  in  the  principal  market  it  was  called  emphati- 
cally the  i^/y-Market ;  the  poor  New  Yorker,  ignorant  of  the 
Dutch  language  and  of  the  etymologies  from  it,  and  hence 
knowing  no  better  than  that  it  was  the  true  name  of  the 
market,  left  without  a  reply,  left  to  experience  what  no  one 
can  know  who  has  not  experienced  it,  to  be  obliged  in  a  dis- 
putation to  give  up  the  point. 

Crown-street,  laid  out  in  1694;  for  a  number  of  years 
the  only  street  leading  from  the  Broadway  to  the  North 
river — lately  changed  to  Liberty  street.     American  Liberty, 
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the  liberty  of  the  revolution,*  an  original  liberty ;  English 
liberty  ;  "  not  to  he  hound  hy  any  laws  to  which  we  do  not,  hy 
our  representatives,  consent,  and  the  representatives  privileged 
to  originate  whatever  laws  they  please;"  all  beyond  it,  growth, 
natural  it  will  be  admitted,  from  the  independence  on  our 
indigenous  stock  of  equality  of  condition.  The  Roman  Pi- 
leus,  the  cap,  the  emblem  of  a  derived  liberty,  a  liberty  the 
gift  from  one  to  another  legally  in  servitude  to  him ;  if,  how- 
ever, with  a  half  disgraceful  unacquaintance  with  our  own 
liberty,  its  origin  and  its  nature,  we  will  still  have  the  Cap 
the  emblem  of  it,  then  it  was  not  unwittingly  observed  at  the 
time,  that,  instead  of  Liberty -street,  the  change  would  have 
been  more  apt  from  Crown,  to  Cap,  street. 

Gold-street — the  Dutch  called  the  hill  there,  the  Gouden 
Bergii,  Golden  Hill ;  Cliff  street,  called  after  Dirk  Van  Der 
Cliff;  Beekman,  and  William,  streets,  after  Alderman  Wil- 
liojn  Beekman;  John-street,  Sifter  John  Harpendingh,  the 
donor  to  the  Dutch  congregation  of  their  grounds  in  the 
neighborhood ;  his  escutcheon  in  their  church  in  William 
street.  Dey-street,  after  Dirk  Dey;  Warren-street, so  called 
in  compliment  to  the  lady  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  a  native  of 
the  city. 

We  have  seen  Coenradt  Ten  Eyck,  from  his  residence 
there,  giving  name  to  a  slip ;  in  like  manner,  Friend  Edward 
Burling,  gave  name  to  Burling' s-s\\^,  and  Benjamin  Peck,  to 
PecA's-slip,  and  Pieter  Roos  to  the  Fly-market,  Pieter  Roos's 
Markt,  Peter  Rose's  Market,  being  the  name  by  which  it 
was  at  first,  and  continued  for  some  time,  to  be  known. — 
He  was  my  father's  mother's  father  ;  his  father  Gerrit 
Janse  Roos—  there  are  circumstances  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  the  father  of  Gerrit  came  over,  and,  if  so,  I  now 
see  in  my  family  the  ninth  generation  from  the  first  Dutch 
colonist  ancestor,  females  of  a  mature  age,  and  probably 
the  intervening  period  not  exceeding  a  century  and  an  half 
— nine  generations  in  a  century  and  a  half,  not  common. 
The  motive  with  me  for  mentioning  this  fact,  and  I  per- 
suade myself  others  will  be  persuaded  I  have  none  other, 
is,  that  it  may  be  received  as  doctrinal,  and  the  improvement 
of  it  by  our  C(xlehses,-\  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  ear- 
liest search  for  a  wife.  If  the  name  Peter  Rose's  Market 
had  been  continued  hitherto,  so  as  to  have  become  suffi- 
cient for  the  intendment  he  was  the  founder  of  it,  I  think  I 
might  then  have  ventured  to  challenge  any  "  American 

*See  Note  XIX.  t  See  Note  XX. 
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Bourbon  or  Nassau  to  go  higher."  I  should  at  least  be  on 
a  par  with  old  Witham  Marsh,  clerk  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany,  who  died  here  about  fifty  years  ago,  his  grave- 
stone to  be  still  seen  in  Trinity  church-yard,  his  name  on  it 
in  law  Latin,  Withmnus  De  Marisco,  the  rest  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  other  Latin,  and  purporting  "  that  by  his  father's 
mother's  side  he  M^as  most  nobly  born  ;"  the  whole  by  the 
direction  of  his  will ;  also  among  the  waj-s  by  which  a  man 
may  bequeath  something  to  himself,  something  to  save  his 
tiSinie  fi'om  being  forgotten. 

DUTCH  NAMES  FOR  THE  FISH  IN  OUR  RIVER. 

A  few  only  will  be  noticed — some  denoted  by  numbers  as 
their  names— the  Twaalf,  the  twelve,  the  Streaked  Bass,  and 
the  Elf,  the  Shad— the  name  of  the  Shad  in  Dutch  is  Elft, 
in  German  Aloft,  and  in  French  Alose,  all  perhaps  from 
the  same  root ;  but  being  pronounced  here  Elf,  the  number 
eleven,  the  number  itself  possibly  came  to  be  considered  as 
its  name,  and  so  led  to  denote  others  in  the  same  manner 
— the  Drum  is  said  to  have  been  the  Dertien,  the  thirteen. 
Van  Der  Donck,  speaking  of  the  North  river,  expresses 
himself,  it  is  "  seer  visryck,"  literally  very  fish-rich — here 
the  Dutch  language  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage 
over  the  English,  its  capability  of  composition — het  gelt- 
zucHT,  the  money-lust;  het  heersch-zcjcht, the  sway-lust;  for 
a  word  for  the  first  the  English  are  indebted  to  the  French, 
covetousness ;  for  a  word  for  the  other  to  the  Latin,  ambi- 
tion; Myn  Eer-naam,  my  honor-name,  the  name,  or  rather 
appellation,  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  my  honor  to  be  called 
— no  word  for  it  in  either  of  the  three  languages — an  in- 
stance illustrating  it — "  The  disciples  were  called  Chris- 
tians." Speaking  of  the  fish  in  New  Netherland  at  large, 
and  consequently  comprehending  the  Connecticut,  he  ex- 
presses himself,  "  there  is  also  in  some  places  salmon." — 
Extract  from  the  voyage  of  Hudson,  as  found  in  Purchas; 
"  they  saw  many  salmons,  and  mullets,  and  rays,  very  great" 
— the  third  of  September,  not  the  salmon  season.  De  Laet 
expresses  himself,  "  Hudson  also  testifies,  that  with  their 
seines  they  took  every  kind  of  river-fish  in  the  river,  also 
young  salmon  and  sturgeon."  The  Dutch,  whatever  may 
be  the  true  name  of  the  fish  in  their  language,  always,  at 
least  in  this  country,  call  the  trout,  Salmties,  little  salmon  ; 
and  they  were  doubtless  in  abundance  at  the  mouths  of  the 
large  streams  issuing  into  the  river.     Belknap,  and  as  a/aci 
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appertaining  to  the  life  of  Hudson,  mentions,  "  that,  in  sail- 
ing up  the  river,  he  found  it  abounding  with  fish,  and  among 
which  were  great  store  of  salmon  ;"  this  instance  of  a  little 
wandering  however  excepted,  we  must  do  the  reverend  bi- 
ographer the  justice,  that  in  the  main  he  sticks  duly  close  to 
his  text ;  and  farther,  that  he  is  concise,  both  in  his  narra- 
tive and  in  his  reflections ;  and  if  he  possessed  the  same 
quality  as  a  preacher,  perhaps  not  the  least  commendable 
in  him,  for  we  all  know  there  is  nothing  so  soon  apt  to  tire 
us  as  a  long  sermon — I  preaching  against  long  preaching  ! 
Am  I  aware  my  practice  counter  to  my  precept,  and  that 
the  latter  of  little  effect  without  the  former  ?  I  yield  to  my 
own  admonition — I  close.  If  I  have  been  too  verbose,  our 
historian  has  provided  the  apology  for  me,  "  the  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  my  profession,  founded  on  immemorial  usage." 
If  I  have  said  much,  not  much  to  the  purpose,  I  prescribe  for 
the  same  privilege  here  also.  My  object,  as  already  de- 
clared, was  to  save  the  names  of  some  places  in  our  coun- 
try from  the  tooth  of  iwvsG-eating  time — that  the  memory 
of  them  will  now  be  perpetual,  I  am  not  entitled  even  to 
hope — let  it  cease  ;  still  "  may  our  country  itself  be  per- 
petual." May  this  be  with  me,  as  it  was  with  the  "  illustri- 
ous and  excellent  person"  whom  I  cite,  "  among  my  expiring 

WISHES." 
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The  Notes  were  chiefly,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  in  1817,  as 
will  be  perceived  from  No.  L,  and  others,  have  since  been,  and  those  denoted 
«uppletory,  recently  interleaved,  in  manuscript,  facing  the  pages  containing  the 
passages  to  which  they  refer.  No.  T.  itself,  however,  and  No.  II.,  having  a  gen- 
eral reference  to  the  Memoir,  were  inserted  between  the  blank  leaves  preceding 
the  title-page. — Adv.  to  second  edition,  printed  in  1S25. 


No. 


Scripta  legat 

Q.uod  sunt,  quos  genus  hoc  minlme  javat,  utpote  plures] 
Culpari  dignos." 

When  the  Memoir  was  read,  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  an  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  obtain  a  copy  fur  publication,  followed,  as  matters  of  course.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  absence  in  Albany  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  the  copy  was  no: 
furnished  until  in  the  spring  ;  and,  from  intervening  occurrences,  the  publication 
was  further  delayed.  On  the  I2th  of  August,  the  publication  still  remain- 
ing to  be  commenced,  the  Society  passed  a  resolution  recalling  the  vote  of 
thanks,  unless  I  would  submit  the  Memoir  to  a  committee,  to  expunge 
from  it  in  their  discretion.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  so  meanly  of  their 
understandings,  as  to  suppose  they  were  not  sensible,  at  the  time,  that  so  far 
from  acceding  to  the  proffer,  I  should  forbear  from  noticing  it,  further  than  in- 
stantly to  withdraw  myself  from  them.  I  mention,  in  the  Memoir,  "  that  the 
subject  furnishes  little  to  please,  perhaps  less  to  instruct."  The  obnoxious  pas- 
sages have  never  been  specified ;  circumstances,  however,  if  the  case  merited  it, 
could  be  mentioned,  from  which  it  might,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  guessed 
they  were  among  those  designed  for  instruction.  It  obviously  ought  not  to  be 
unflattering  to  me  ;  they  have  been,  and  from  only  being  once  heard,  when  read, 
remembered  and  pondered  for  a  full  half  year.  I  have  understood  it  is  held 
among  physicians,  that  the  longer  the  draught,  pill,  or  bolus  (and  my  Memoir, 
perhaps,  something  not  unlike  a  compound  of  all  three,)  is  retained,  the  better, 
if  effect  is  finally  produced,  and  the  more  violent  ihe  effect,  the  more  they  con- 
clude the  drug  to  have  been  genuine. 

The  intent  of  the  above,  is  to  explain  whence  the  publication  of  the  Memoir, 
and  not  the  vote  of  thanks,  or  even  denoting  myself  a  member  of  the  Society. 
/  interleaved  a  few  copies  of  the  first  impression  of  it,  designed  for  particular 
distribution,  with  notes,  in  manuscript  ;  none  of  them,  however,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived, tending  to  vary  the  import  of  a  single  sentence  in  the  text,  which,  as  it 
is  to  he  my  Memorial,  must  ever  remain  the  same  as  read. 
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No.  II. 

The  Memoir  is  to  be  considered  as  a  piece  in  the  lormn ;  and  the  subject,  as 
professed.  Names,  to  serve  only  "  as  the  warp  for  the  interwoven  woof;"  and,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  in  the  famous  weaving-match  of  old,  the  fair 
websters  had,  probably,  the  like  warp  : — •"  The  skill  of  the  goddess-one  appeared 
in  the  woof ;  and  the  four  lessons,  the  fiaish  of  the  work,  decided  her  victorious." 
I  trust  there  will  not  be  found  in  my  piece  a  lesson,  whether  as  sentiment,  and 
not  just ;  or,  as  hint  or  hit,  and  not  fair. 

There  is  always  an  understood  limit  to  the  time  allowed  for  discourses,  how- 
ever variously  denominated,  to  be  read  before  a  society,  or  other  assemblage  of 
persons  convened  for  the  occasion  ;  hence,  as  to  simdry  subjects,  comprised  in 
the  general  one,  I  was  restricted  to  mere  instances,  or  examples,  to  aid  as  inti- 
mations to  others  disposed  to  a  further  or  more  particular  inquiry  ;  in  short,  but 
with  a  saving  from  the  imputations  of  a  vanity  in  the  first  expression  in  the 
sentence,  I  had  to  make  it  a  multum  in  parvo. 

No.  III.— Page  80. 

From  the  passages  cited  from  De  Laet  and  Van  Der  Donck,  and  from  others, 
relative  to  it,  briefly  interspersed  through  the  pages,  and  although  some  are  not 
citations,  still  none  wholly  without  warrant,  may  be  collected  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  it 
by  them,  at  least  as  much  of  it,  very  probably,  as  is  worth  research. 

No.  IV.— Page  83. 

Petrits  Stuyvesant  was  the  last  of  the  Governors  of  the  Colony,  under  tlie 
Dutch.  He  arrived  in  1647,  and  the  records  of  his  administration  are  duly 
entire  to  serve  as  proof  of  character.  He  was  of  the  profession  of  arms,  and  had 
lost  a  limb  in  the  service ;  and  hence  the  Indians,  at  times,  in  contumely,  called 
him  Wooden-leg, — he  being  their  dread,  not  unlike  them.  His  skill  or  expe- 
rience, and  peculiarly  his  military  habits,  must  have  stood  him  in  very  benefi- 
cial stead  in  his  command  here  ;  being  incessantly  vexed  with  the  marauding 
clans  of  the  Mohegan  family — their  homes  then  still  adjacent  to  the  Hudson  and 
Raritan,  and  intermediate  waters.  Let  a  few  instances  suffice  : — At  one  time, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  after  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them,  seven  hundred  landed 
at  the  town,  early  in  the  morning,  without  notice,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ; 
toward  the  close  of  the  day,  they  became  disorderly  ;  and  on  the  cry  of  murder, 
the  inhabitants  immediately  betook  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  compelled 
them  to  re-embark  and  retire,  with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  number  killed  ;  two 
of  the  whites  were  killed.  At  another  time,  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
settlement,  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Bergen,  burnt  the  houses,  killed  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  one  hundred  of  them  prisoners. 
Again,  while  he  was  absent,  occupied  in  reducing  the  Swedish  fortress  on  the 
Delaware,  nine  hundred  crossed  the  river,  landed  at  Spuytenduyvel  Creek, 
took  post  there,  and  remained  until  they  were  apprised  that  he  had  returned. 
Again,  nine  hundred  intruded  into  the  town,  but,  perceiving  the  inhabitants  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  they,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  hours,  went  off.  Orders  of  the 
government,  during  the  period,  "  forbidding  the  skippers  to  sail  on  the  river, 
unless  in  companies  of  three,  or  at  least  two,  yachts  well  armed  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  Indians,  and  patrole  during  divine 
service,  per  vices."  The  claims  of  his  neighbors  on  the  east,  the  whites  of  New 
England,  were  a  source  of  disquietude  and  perplexity  to  him.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  principals,  the  West  India  Company,  cited  by  our  historian,  he  ex- 
presses himself:  "  You  imagine  the  troubles  in  England  will  prevent  any  attempt 
on  these  parts  ;  alas  !  they  are  ten  to  one  in  number  to  us  ;  and  are  able,  with- 
out any  assistance,  to  deprive  us  of  the  country  when  they  please ;  and  their 
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demands,  encroachments,  and  usurpations,  give  the  people  great  concern, — the 
right  to  both  rivers,  by  purchase  and  possession,  being  our  own,  without  dispute." 
This  indicates  not  only  his  suspicions,  but  a  settled  apprehension  in  him,  that 
they  meditated,  ultimately,  to  wrest  from  the  Dutch  the  whole  of  their  posses- 
sions here  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  his  situation  was  increased  by  the  reflection, 
that|  the  case  apparently  admitted  of  no  rule  of  compromise  or  concessions. 
Indeed,  if  there  were,  he  had  little  to  hope  from  good  disposition  in  them  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  correspondence  between  him  and  them,  they  coarsely,  and 
as  if  with  design  to  anger,  apply  the  appellation  of  intruders  to  the  Dutch ;  he, 
however,  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  retort  it  on  them  in  terms.  The  Connecti- 
cut men  at  one  time  charged  him,  not  only  with  instigating  the  Indians  to  it, 
but  even  with  an  intended  personal  agency  as  an  accomplice  with  them,  in  a 
plot  to  massacre  all  the  whites  in  their  colony,  and  the  writer  of  their  history 
gives  the  outrageous  calumny  as  a  fact  in  his  narrative.  They  certainly  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  supposed  for  him  that  he  had  read  his  Bible,  and  heeded  its  con- 
tents ;  so  that  "  before  going  to  make  war  against  them,  he  would  have  sat 
down  and  consulted,  whether  he  were  able,  with  his  One,  to  meet  them  coming 
against  him  with  their  Ten."  The  Director,  or  Governor,  and  his  Council, 
were  a  court  of  justice  in  the  last  resort ;  and  in  criminal  cases,  highly  penal,  they 
had  both  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  was  not  unusual  with  them, 
when  difl'ering,  to  give  their  opinions  seriatim,  and  in  writing,  and  which  were 
entered  at  large  in  their  journal.  Those  by  Stuyvesant,  show  him  to  have  been 
deliberate  and  impartial  in  his  inquiries,  distinct  in  his  perceptions,  and  by  no 
means  uninformed  respecting  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Undaunt- 
ed— firm  ;  never  abating  of  steadfastness  in  his  purposes  ;  vigilant,  not  a 
moment  without  heed  :  and  unceasing  in  his  care  for  the  protection,  and  other- 
wise for  the  welfare  of  those  in  charge  to  him.  His  administration,  perhaps  his 
life  throughout,  at  no  time  at  variance  with  just  principle  and  sound  sense.  In 
fine,  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  the  trust,  and  the  whole  of  his  character  consider- 
ed, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  chief  magistracy,  among  us,  has  ever  been 
confided  to  an  individual  more  adequate  to  it,  or  of  more  worth. 

No.  v.— Page  91. 

That  the  French,  instead  of  landing  at  Mallebarre,  to  abide  there,  or  pursuing 
their  voyage  farther,  did  discern  it  more  eligible  to  return  to  Port  Royal,  and,  so 
discerning,  did  return,  to  be  ascribed  to  Providence,  to  the  Deity  ;  such  His 
jmrpose,  and  the  mind  and  will  of  man  subservient  to  it.  What  this  doctrine  ? 
May  it  not  challenge  denial  ?     li  admitted,  what  not  the  conclusion  ? 

No.  VI.— Page  91. 

The  present  Constitution- — for  the  thitherto  received  ]nst  federal  exposition  of 
it,  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  Governments  in  their  relation  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  General  Government ;  the  following  e.xtract  from  a  note  from  the 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  York  to  those  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  ia 
the  conferences  between  them,  1807,  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson, 
where  it  flows  between  the  two  States.  New  Jersey,  insisting  as  one  ground  of 
claim  to  it,  to  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  New  York,  having  always  exercised  it  to 
the  shore  on  the  New  Jersey  side — that  she  was  an  independent  sofere?g-n  State. 
The  extract: — "New  Jersey  was  always  an  independent  sovereign  State,  as 
against  New  York,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure  ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  the 
American  Revolution,  she  was  always  so  dejure.  as  against  Great  Britain,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  Prince  possessing  the  British  crown  for  the  time  being, 
was  her  sovereign,  entitled  to,  and  exercising,  the  like  powers  and  prerogatives 
as  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  consequence,  in  whom  the  supreme  e.xecutive  power 
was  vested,  and  to  whom,  as  possessing  especially  the /ec?flZ  powers,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  the  powers  of  peace  and  war,  the  duty  of  allegiance  was 
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due  ;  with  whose  concurrent  agency  in  her  legislature,  she  could  "  raise  armies, 
maintain  navies,  regulate  commerce  and  navigation,  lay  and  collect  duties  on 
imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  on  vessels,  naturalise  foreigners,  coin  monies," 
and  assert  and  vindicate  her  rights  as  to  her  boundaries,  and  which  she  actually 
did,  as  to  her  northern  boundaries.  Except  the  last,  however,  all  the  rights  or 
powers  here  enumerated,  the  indicia  of  sovereignty,  she  has,  equally  with  the 
State  of  New  York  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  delegated  or  ceded  to 
the  general  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  perhaps  more  to  be 
likened  to  a  corporation  with  certain  powers,  none  more  plenary  than  that  of 
life  and  death  for  breaches  of  her  own  internal  peace  ;  and  is  no  otherwise  in- 
dependent, than  as  she  holds  such  powers  independent  of  the  general  sovereignty, 
but  still,  in  a  sense,  at  the  will  of  the  legislatures  or  conventions  of  three-fourtha 
of  the  States." 

'NoTE-^Suppletory  to  the  above. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  February,  1786,  proposed  to  the  States  a  Conven- 
tion of  Commissioners,  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  September,  "  to 
consider  how  far  an  uniform  system,  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regula- 
tions, might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  permanent  harmony  ; 
and  to  report  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object,  which,  when  ratified,  would 
enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  effectually  to  provide  for  the 
same."  The  measure  being  approved,  the  legislature  of  this  State  appointed  their 
Commissioners,  Messrs.  Duane,Gansevoort.  R.  C.  Livingston,  Hamilton,  and  me. 
Mr.  Gansevoort  wholly  declined  the  appointment ;  and,  when  the  time  for  the 
Convention  to  assemble  approached,  Mr.  Duane  gave  notice  to  his  colleagues  of 
indisposition,  and  Mr.  Livingston  of  a  probable  detention  by  business  for  some 
days,  at  least.  I  was  attorney- general,  and,  at  the  time,  in  Albany,  attending 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  became  doubtful  whether  the  public  business  would 
not  detain  me.  A  casual  conversation  between  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hobart  and 
me,  the  intended  Convention  the  subject,  terminated  in  a  conclusion  that  the 
present  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  Convention  to  revise  the  whole  of  our  mode 
or  system  of  general  government,  by  confederation  or  league,  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  pass  ;  that  I  should  consign  over  the  business  of  the  court  to  some 
friend  to  conduct  it  for  me  ;  proceed  to  New  York,  and  communicate  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  what  had  passed  between  us ;  which  I  did,  and  he  instantly  concur- 
ring, we  set  out  for  Annapolis,  where  we  found  Commissioners  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  Here  the  same  being  substantially  re- 
peated, and  there  being  the  like  instantaneous  concurrence,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  States,  which  was  reported  and  agreed 
to  ;  the  whole  in  the  course  of  not  exceeding  three  or  four  days,  and  we  separat- 
ed. The  draft  was  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  although  not  formally  one  oi  x\\q  commit- 
tee. It  is  to  be  found  printed  in  Carey's  American  Rluseum  for  April,  1787  ; 
and  concludes  "  with  a  suggestion  by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  most  respect- 
ful deference,  of  their  sincere  conviction,  that  it  might  essentially  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  Union,  if  the  States,  by  whom  they  had  been  respec- 
tively delegated,  would  concur  themselves,  and  use  endeavors  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States,  in  the  appointment  of  Commi-ssioners  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
situation  of  the  United  States,  and  to  devise  such  farther  provisions  as  should 
appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  Is  this  entitled  to  be  viewed  as  the 
origin  of  the  present  Constitution  ] 

No.  VII.— Page  96. 

We  have  Milton  for  it,  that  Sir  He  was  expressly  "  formed  for  contemplation 
and  valour :"  has  not  Lady  She,  as  often  as  she  has  chosen  it,  shown  herself 
with  her  "  softness  and  grace,"  as  potently  endowed  ? 
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No.  VIII.-Page  102. 
"  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

I  am  a  Dutchman,  and  so  think  nothing  which  concerns  the  Dutch,  oiuncon' 
cern  to  me. 

Note  to  a  sermon,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  New  England 
Pilgrims,  delivered  22d  December,  1820,  by  John  Chester,  pastor  of  the  second 
Presbyterian  church,  in  Albany  : — 

"  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  been  bribed,  by 
some  interested  persons,  to  land  them  far  north  of  the  place  they  intended. 
After  they  had  found  Cape  Cod,  they  would  have  gone  to  the  Hudson,  but  the 
captain  would  not  proceed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  severity  of  the  season  made 
it  impossible." 

I  presume  it  will  be  conceded  to  me,  that  the  passages  in  the  Memoir,  from 
the  historiographer  of  Connecticut,  were  utterly  unentitled  to  be  otherwise 
noticed  than  they  were  ;  but  the  Discourse  to  which  the  note,  the  subject  of  the 
present  notes  to  the  Memoir,  is  attached,  bespeaking  the  preacher  as  possessing, 
with  ingenuousness  of  disposition,  and  courtesy  of  manners,  a  correct,  cultivated 
mind,  a  charge  from  him  is  not  to  pass  as  unmeriting  to  be  regarded.  The 
answer,  however,  will  not  be  labored.  It  will  consist  wholly  of  extracts  from 
Neal's  History  of  New  England,  1722,  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  1760,  which,  with  the  inferences  they  will  themselves 
suggest,  and  a  few  I  may,  for  the  greater  certainty,  intin^ate,  will,  I  confide, 
suffice  to  undeceive  him. 

Extracts  from  Ncal : — "  On  the  5th  August,  1620,  both  ships,  the  Speedwell, 
of  60  tons,  and  the  May  Flower,  of  180  tons,  sailed  in  company  from  Southamp- 
ton for  New  England,  but  before  they  got  to  the  Land's  End,  captain  Reynolds, 
master  of  the  Speedwell,  complained  that  his  ship  was  so  leaky  that  he  durst 
not  venture  out  to  sea  in  her.  Upon  which,  they  put  into  Dartmouth  to  have 
her  caulked.  They  then  put  to  sea  a  second  time,  but  when  they  had  sailed 
about  100  leagues,  Mr.  Reynolds  alarmed  the  passengers  again,  telling  them  he 
should  certainly  founder  at  sea  if  he  held  on  the  voyage.  So  both  ships  put 
back  again  into  Plymouth,  and  the  Speedwell  was  dismissed,  as  unfit  for  the 
voyage.  The  whole  company,  being  about  130,  were  now  stowed  in  one  ship, 
which  sailed  out  of  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  they  fell  in  with  the  land  at  Cape  Cod,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber following.  Here  they  refreshed  themselves  about  half  a  day  ;  then  tacked  to 
the  southward  for  Hudson's  river  ;  but  Mr.  Jones,  the  master,  had,  it  seems,  been 
hrihed  by  the  Hollanders  to  carry  them  more  to  the  north,  the  Dutch  intending 
themselves  to  take  possession  of  these  parts,  as  they  did  some  time  after.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  putting  out  to  sea,  he  entangled  among  dangerous  shoals  and  break- 
ers, where,  meeting  with  a  storm,  the  ship  was  driven  back  again  to  the  Cape  ; 
upon  which  they  put  into  the  harbor,  and  resolved,  considering  the  season  of  the 
year,  to  attempt  a  settlement  there,  and  not  proceed  forward  to  the  river." 
After  speaking  of  the  attempt,  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  plant  a  colony  at 
Roanoke  Island,  in  1585,  and  which  finally  failed,  he  concludes  the  passage,  that 
"several  other  attempts  were  made  in  the  Queen's  time  toward  a  settlement  in 
these  parts,  but  they  all  miscarried." 

Extracts  from  Hutchinson  : — "  Gosnold,  an  Englishman,  made  a  voyage,  in 
1602,  to  that  part  of  North  America  since  called  New  England,  and  landed  on 
the  eastern  coast,  in  about  43  degrees  north  latitude,  and  it  is  not  certain  any 
European  had  been  there  before  him.  "  He  landed  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  and  gave  them  that  name,  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  built  a  fort, 
and  intended  a  settlement  on  the  island  or  on  the  continent  near  it,  but  could 
not  persuade  his  people  to  remain  there,  and  they  all  returned  to  England  before 
winter."  "  King  James,  in  1606,  claiming  the  territory,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Cabots,  granted  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  34  to  45  degrees, 
which  he  divided  into  two  colonies,  viz:  the  southern,  or  Virginia,  to  certain 
merchants  of  London  ;  and  the  northern,  or  New  England,  to  begin  at  the  40th 
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degree."  "  Popham  and  others,  patentees  of  the  northern  colony,  began  a  set- 
tlement at  Sagadoc:  and  the  next  year  those  which  survived  the  winter,  return- 
ed to  England,  their  design  of  a  plantation  being  at  an  end."  "  Whether  Britain 
would  have  had  any  colonies  in  America  at  this  day,  if  religion  had  not  been 
the  grand  inducement,  is  doubtful.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  passed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  northern  continent  by  the  Cabots,  without  successful 
attempts;  and  after  repeated  attempts  had  failed,  it  seemed  less  probable  that 
any  should  undertake  such  an  affair,  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  such  attempt 
had  ever  been  made." 

"  Persecution  drove  one  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  Church  from  England  to  Hol- 
land." "  In  1617,  they  began  to  think  of  removing  to  America."  "  The  Dutch 
labored  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  Hudson's  river,  and  settle  tinder  their  West 
India  Company,  but  they  had  not  lost  their  affections  for  the  English,  and 
chose  to  be  under  their  government  and  protection."  "  Some  of  the  chiefs  of 
them  addressed  the  King,  to  grant  them  liberty  in  religion,  under  the  great  seal, 
which  he  refused."     "  They  laid  aside  the  design  for  that  year." 

"In  1619,  they  renewed  their  application,  and  resolved  to  venture,  though  they 
could  not  have  a  special  grant  from  the  Kingr,  of  liberty  of  conscience."  "  In  July, 
1620,  the  principal  of  them  went  over  to  South  Hampton,  where  the  ships  were 
ready  to  take  them  on  board."  "  They  sailed  the  beginning  of  August,  but  were 
obliged  repeatedly  to  put  back,  and  leave  one  of  their  ships  behind,  with  part  of 
their  company,  at  last." 

"  They  intended  for  Hudson's  river,  or  the  coast  near  it,  but  the  Dutch  had 
bribed  <AeJr  piZot,  and  he  carried  them  farther  northward,  so  that  they  fell  in 
about  Cape  Cod,  and  arrived  in  that  harbor  the  11th  November."  "  The  harbor 
is  good,  but  the  country  is  sandy  and  barren.  This  was  discouraging,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  put  to  sea  again."  E.ttracts  from  Hutchinson,  in  continuation  : — "  I 
think  I  may,  with  singular  propriety,  call  their  lives  a  pilgrimage, '  tantum  religio 
potuit  suadere.'"  "  It  was  about  the  8th  or  9th  November,  before  they  made  the 
coast  of  America,  and,  falling  more  to  the  northward  than  they  intended,  they 
made  another  attempt  to  sail  farther  southward,  but  meeting  with  contrary 
winds  and  hazardous  shoals,  they  were  glad  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod, 
determined  to  winter  in  the  most  convenient  place  they  could  find.  This  disap- 
pointment was  grievous  to  them  ;  but,  before  the  spring,  they  considered  it  as  a 
favorable  providence  ;  they  Were  so  reduced  in  the  winter  by  sickness  and  death, 
they  supposed  they  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Indians  on  Hudson's  river, 
where  they  proposed  to  begin  a  colony." 

"  The  master,  or  pilot,  it  is  said,  bribed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
had  engaged,  at  all  events,  not  to  land  them  at  Hudson's  River,  but  they  were 
determined  on  it,  and  earlier  in  the  year  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
diverted  them."  "  The  whole  number,  exclusive  of  mariners,  amounted  to  101  ; 
about  one  fourth  heads  of  families,  and  the  rest,  wives,  children,  and  servants.'' 
"  They  came  out  to  seek  a  vacuum  domicilium,  (a  favourite  expression,)  in  some 
part  of  the  globe  where  they  would,  according  to  their  own  apprehension,  be  free 
from  the  control  of  European  power." 

I  assume  it,  that,  from  these  extracts,  there  is  sufficient,  as  between  the  Enghsh 
and  the  other  European  powers,  for  the  intendment  of  a  dereliction  by  them, 
previous  to  the  voyage  of  Hudson,  of  whatever  right  had  accrued  by  the  disco- 
Very  of  the  Cabots,  at  least  as  it  respects  the  territory  westward  from  Elizabeth 
Islands  to  the  Delaware,  and  the  present  purpose  requires  no  more,  and  conse- 
quently the  occupancy  of  the  Dutch,  rightful. 

The  historians  furnish  no  authority  for  the  charge  of  the  bribe,  nor  even  an  in- 
timation how  this  "  thing  of  darkness  was  brought  to  light."  The  two  captain?, 
doubtless,  before  their  departure  from  Southampton,  agreed  on  a  rendezvous  on 
the  coast,  in  the  event  of  separating  on  the  passage  ;  hence  they  must  alike  have 
been  "  participants  in  the  crime."  One  of  them  finally  staid  behind.  Did  he,  to 
rfisburthen  his  conscience,  disclose  it,  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition, 
disburden  himself  of  his  share  of  the  recompense  for  it  1  The  voyage  laid  aside, 
always  a  return  of  premium, — indeed,  may  it  not  be  asked,  whether  the  narra- 
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live,  in  reference  to  the  fact,  the  alleged  corruption  is  reconcileable  with  itself 
throughout.  The  passage  expressed,  "  that  they  came  out  to  seek  a  vacuum 
domicilium  in  some  part  of  the  globe  where  they  would,  according  to  their  own 
apprehensions,  be  free  from  the  control  of  European  power,"  certainly  meri:3 
peculiar  notice,  and  in  my  view  of  it,  may  serve  satisfactorily  for  'He  inference 
that  these  justly  styled  pilgrims,  meritorious  beyond  commendation,  forsook  their 
homes  without  reflecting,  and  not  unnatural,  "  distressed  _nd  perplexed  as  they 
were  on  every  side,"  there  was  no  such  refuge,  as  they  sought  to  be  tound  here, 
a  space  unclaimed,  unoccupied  and  exempt  from  metropolitan  control  and  intol- 
erance, for  that  their  sovereign  had  already  granted  the  whole  of  the  coast,  with 
extensive  adjacent  territory,  to  their  fellow  subjects,  the  patentees,  the  merchants 
of  London,  or  the  merchants  of  Plymoi  'l,  mentioned  by  Hutchinson,  so  that 
when  they  parted  from  the  shores  of  the  one  continent,  it  was  with  no  other  than 
a  general  destination  to  reach  those  of  the  other  by  the  most  direct  course  the 
winds  should  permit ;  and  assuredly  we  must  presume  for  them,  they  were  whol- 
ly unaware  that  the  instant  they  landed,  with  intent  to  possess,  they  were,  by 
the  law  which  necessarily  followed  them,  to  be  declared  trespassers  on  the  pro- 
perty of  others. 

No.  IX.— Page  104. 

Perhaps  what  is  already  found  in  the  text  of  the  Memoir,  on  the  subject  to 
which  this  note  relates,  might  be  deemed  sufficient  whence  to  collect  the  whole 
of  the  character  of  the  Dutch  Colonists  ;  for,  if  not  too  far  fetched,  may  not  stabil- 
ity, and  especially  as  it  regards  communities,  be  considered  so  the  greater,  as 
necessarily  to  contain  or  imply,  every  other  quality,  however  estimable,  as  the 
less.  But  it  having  been  intimated  that,  although  there  is  sufficient,  and  possi- 
bly some  may  think  even  to  spare,  as  to  the  "  cities,"  the  abodes  of  the  "  men," 
tfie  inhabitants  ;  still  that  a  modicum  more  as  to  their  "manners,"  would  not 
come  amiss  ;  hence  the  few  following  paragraphs.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  classes,  under  the  degree  of  knighthood,  and  to  borrow  the  English  terms 
whereby  to  denote  them  gentlemen,  or  those  entitled  to  bear  arms,  to  show  de- 
scent, and  yeomen,  prevailed  in  Holland,  not  less  than  elsewhere  throughout 
Europe,  at  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch  ;  with  an 
exception,  therefore,  of  those  who  came  over  in  public  trust,  and  a  few  more, 
still  capable  to  trace  their  family  to  a  colony  original  of  note  or  condition,  the 
others,  generally,  husbandmen,  mechanics,  or  traders  ;  and  therefore,  probably 
not  more  than  one,  in  some  scores,  a  gentleman,  in  its  sense  as  defined,  and  so 
no  other  ancestry  to  boast,  than  honest  parentage.  It  may  be  perceived  from 
the  text  of  the  Memoir,  that  I  have  not  an  opinion  widely  different  as  to  the 
English  colonists — "  that  however  faultless  their  lives  and  fidelity,  still  as  to 
race  and  revenue,  both  a.V\ke plebeian,  and  not  more  oi  nobility  in  the  one  than 
tiie  other." 

Negro  slavery,  common  at  the  time,  to  all  the  Colonies  on  our  continent, 
whichsoever  of  the  European  States  the  metropolitan — so  far,  perhaps,  in  exten- 
uation. A  milder  form  of  it  than  among  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands,  scarcely 
to  be  imagined.  The  power  of  the  master  to  punish,  understood  not  to  exceed 
moderate  correction  by  stripes.  Where  a  handicraft,  there  in  the  same  workshop  ; 
where  a  husbandman,  there  in  the  same  field — the  slave  merely  a  fellow  laborer 
with  the  master,"  fulfilling  only  the  like  task," — always  partaking,  and  alike  with- 
out stint,  of  the  same  fare,  the  fruit  of  their  joint  earnings.  Still  he  was  a  slave, 
subject  to  the  will  of  another,  his  fellow  man  ;  and  assignable  as  the  "  beast, 
born  to  bear  labor  ;"  and  surely  not  among  the  least  of  the  mercies  calling  for 
praise  ;  it  has  been  given  to  us  in  these  latter  days  to  see  the  injustice  of  the  bon- 
dage. It  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  laborious — a  more  qualified 
term  will  suit  better — they  were  diligent  ;  at  no  time  wholly  idle  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, constant  and  persevering ;  whatever  begun  always  sure  to  finish  it,  and 
nothing  ever  slighted — always  to  finish  and  never  to  slight ;  not  a  little  of  con- 
comitant character  implied  in  it,  and  certainly  the  discretion  "  when  intending  to 
ijuild,  of  selling  down  first  and  counting  the  cost." 
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Tfieir  women,  truly  assiduous  in  what  appertained  to  them  ;  witness  the  well 
kneaded  loaf,  than  which,  a  not  more  certain  sign  of  housewifery  :  and  adepts  in 
cleansing,  therefore  excelling  peculiarly  in  the  dairy ;  hence  the  well  wrought 
rolls,  the  companion  of  the  loaf;  bread  and  butter,  the  hoter-ham  of  Holland, 
constituting,  accordingly,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  solid  food  of  the  family. 

The  Dutch  were  upright  and  undisguised  in  all  their  intercourse,  and  hence, 
the  confidence  among  them  with  each  other,  entire.  They  were  frugal.  Here, 
possibly,  we  may  hesitate  to  commend  unqualifiedly.  Labor  is  life,  the  absence 
otit,  the  absence  of  life  ;  no  limit,  therefore,  to  acquisition. 

The  more  knowledge,  the  more  the  means  of  happiness ;  the  more  wealth,  the 
more  the  means  of  knowledge.  This  is  earning,  but  the  lesson  to  save,  is  to  be 
practised  with  great  caution,  from  its  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  the  excess 
of  it,  the  habit  lo  hoard.  The  prodigal  may  he  reclaimed  from  "waste,"  but 
we  have  no  instance  warranting  hope  of  the  miser.  That  the  Dutch  Colonists 
should  be  distant  and  reserved  to  strangers,  and  more  so  il  differing  from  them 
in  language,  would  scarcely  be  to  be  censured  in  them  ;  they  were,  however, 
wholly  free  from  incivility  or  rudeness  ;  and  certainly  not  wanting  in  hospitality. 
The  poor,  and  "especially  those  of  the  household  of  faith,"  indigent  communi- 
cants, maintained  by  the  congregation;  and  duly  mindful  of  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, the  Sunday  gatherings  for  them  continued  to  the  present  day.  A  remiss- 
ness, it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  them  ;  no  provision  for  the  education  of  their 
youth.  The  prevalence  of  their  language,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  even  alter 
the  surrender  of  the  Colony  to  the  English,  and  their  blameworthy  attachment 
to  it,  were  impediments  to  be  left  to  time  to  remove  ;  and  to  which  may  be 
added,  that,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1763,  comparatively  few  strangers 
of  British  birth  came  to  reside  here.  It  was  from  a  necessity,  imposed  on  the 
New  England  Colonists,  but  assuredly  not  detracting  from  the  merit  of  it,  to 
train  and  rear,  from  among  themselves,  those  who  should  be  qualified  to  contend 
for  the  faith,  held,  by  them,  the  same  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Not  so 
with  the  Dutch.  Their  removal  hither,  wholly  spontaneous ;  the  sole  induce- 
ment, gain  either  as  traders  or  cultivators.  Their  clergy,  accordingly,  during  the 
period  alluded  to,  natives  of  Holland,  and  there  educated.  At  the  same  time  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  to  their  credit,  that  their  first  care,  after  providing  for 
their  own  immediate  safety  and  subsistence,  was  to  form  themselves  into  con- 
gregations, build  churches,  and  call  ministers. 

The  call  always  addressed  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  the  churches  in  the 
colonies  being  considered  as  confided  lo  their  rule  and  care.  The  Dutch  clergy 
being  diligent  as  catechists,  the  doctrines  of  the  mother  Church  have  through  the 
successive  generations,  continued  to  be  taught  with  andeviating  fidelity  and  pu- 
rity ;  and  on  a  marriage,  and  as  an  article  of  indispensable  garnishment  in  the 
house,  the  folio  Bible  was  procured,  literally  in  boards,  a.nd  with  clasps  of  brass 
correspondently  stout ;  and  reading  it  in  the  family,  the  usual  Sunday  evening 
employment,  and,  with  the  text,  always  the  marginal  notes,  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  pages  ;  and  still  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  just  comment.  They  were 
temperate.  Indeed,  and  in  a  word,  it  may  safely  be  said  of  them,  they  were 
without  vice;  and  perhaps,  peculiarly  possessing  a  vjisdom  doubtless  unspeaka- 
bly beneath  that  which  is  From  above,  and,  although  negative,  still  having  its 
value,  the  "first"  or  highest  "  wisdom"  of  Gentilism,  they  were  without  folly  ; 
it  being  certain  that  conceit,  vanity,  afiectation,  caprice,  or  nonsense,  in  any  of  its 
endless  modifications,  if  ever  found  among  the  Dutch,  rarely  so. 

Such  were  our  grandsires,  the  Dutch  Colonists  ;  their  grandsires,  the  first  in 
the  history  of  nations,  who  resisted  intolerance  and  oppression,  and  succeeded. 
No  other  boast  here  than  that,  it  is  yet  to  happen  that  their  sons  have  failed  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  lineage. 

No.  X.— Page  104. 

The  pales,  enclosing  the  City  Hall,  have,  since  the  memoir,  been  removed,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a  railing  of  iron  ;  and,  in  addition,  it  is  new  farther  to  be 
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hid  within  rows  of  trees  ;  a  proper  precaution  ;  because  should  we  apprehend  the 
effect  of  a  view  of  it,  ALL  AT  ONCE,  might  be  more  than  we  could  well  bear,  we 
may  then  take  it  piece-meal,  by  peeping  from  different  points,  over  the  railing, 
through  the  openings  ;  and  which  will  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy  us,  if  curious  to 
know  it,  whether  it  actually  rests  on  a  base,  or  like  the  mausoleum,  the  wonder,  it 
is  borne  in  the  air. 

I  believe  we  are  alone  in  the  practice  of  embowering  our  public  structures  of 
style — perhaps  entitled  to  the  very  merit  of  having  introduced  it.  The  Dutch 
Church  in  William  street,  a  rare  specimen  of  correct  architecture — rare,  as  posses- 
sing simplicity  and  unity,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  Christian  Church  ; 
where  it  is  not  only  permitted  to  the  votaries,  but  enjoined  on  them  to  assemble 
ivithin  the  temple  ;  hence  tlie  Portico  of  the  Pagan,  for  the  accommodation  of  any 
to  remain  without,  not  there.  This  building,  so  creditable  to  us,  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  a  grove  of  button-wood.  "  Abraham  planted  a  grove,  and  there  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Afterward  expressly  forbidden  to  his  posterity  ;  "  thou  shalt 
not  plant  there  a  grove  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ;"  from  its  tendency  a  rule 
for  estimating  whether  we  are  to  do  or  to  forbear  the  worth  of  it  seldom  estima- 
ted ;  to  repeat  it,  "from  its  tendency  to  fallacious,  hence  hurtful  associations — 
the  gloom  of  the  shade — the  gloom  of  the  gotkic  cloister — their  effect  on  the  im- 
agination to  pass  for  real  solemnity  of  mind — the  "  contemplation"  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  last  declared  "  Heavenly!"  "All  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to 
thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  forever ;  and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee ; 
and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee  ;  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant  to  be  a  God 
unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee." 

These  promises,  and  the  command,  "  tliou  shalt  not,"  notwithstanding,  the 
heirs  of  the  promises  would  have  their  groves  for  their  false  worship,  until  "  they 
were  smitten  for  it,  and  scattered  beyond  the  River."  "  There  have  been  converts 
from  atheism  ;  from  superstition  none,  or  very  rare."  More  of  truth  and  force 
in  this  sentiment,  more  cases  where  applicable,  than  perhaps  we  are  aware. 

No.  XL— Page  106. 

"  I  bequeath  my  political  opinion."  Is  not  this,  I  bequeath  my  political  wis- 
dom ?  1  bequeath  it  to  my  "  country."  Except  writing  one's  own  Life,  can  a 
weakness,  or  vanity,  beyond  it,  be  conceived  ?  Does  not  the  opinion  resolve  it- 
self into  this — that,  to  preserve  the  government /ree,  you  must  contrive  it  to  go 
without  the  impulse  oi  hire  for  labor.  Another  sage  in  mind,  morals  and  relig- 
ion, about  of  the  same  mould  ;  in  science  about  of  the  same  attainment ;  knowing 
something  of  almost  all  things,  master  thoroughly  so,  of  none,  referred  to  in  the 
sequel,  as  will  be  perceived,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  subject  oi  government, 
and  especially  as  discoursing  gravely  about  the  happiness  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
their  being  under  the  care  of  the  wolf,  and  their  option  to  withdraw  from  it,  and 
take  care  of  themselves,  pronounced  "  our  Franklin,  at  fourscore,  the  ornament 
of  human  nature." 

Note — suppletory  to  the  above. 

We  have  Franklin  Counties;  Franklin  Towns  ;  Franklin  Streets,  Franklin 
Banks  ;  Franklin  Markets  ;  Franklin  Hearths ;  Franklin  Gridirons ;  in  short. 
Churches  hitherto  excepted,  we  have  scarcely  a  genus  of  entity  among  us,  with- 
out a  species,  or  at  least  an  individual  of  it,  and  the  Doctor's  name  not  adjectively 
prefixed  in  memorial  of  his  own  excellence,  and  thereby  to  "  signify  it  as  a  pro- 
perty or  quality  in  the  thing  named  ;"  and  finally,  as  if  to  crown  it,  one  of  the  first 
rates  in  our  navy,  named  after  him  ;  although  not  bred  to  the  sea,  or  ever  in  bat- 
tle ;  on  the  contrary,  his  general  deportment  indicated  a  preference  for  "pacivity ;" 
so  that  it  would  not  have  been  more  out  of  the  way  for  the  administration,  had 
they  been  of  a  rcZig-ioso  sect,  to  have  called  the  ship  after  Job,  as  the  mostpa<ten<, 
or  after  Moses,  as  the  most  meek  of  men.  Congress,  by  declaring  the  subjects  to 
furnish  the  names,  all  of  them  importing pZace,  in  exclusion  ofperson,  have  wisely 
guarded  against  sectarian  predilection  in  future. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Webster's  Discourse,  delivered  at  Plymouth,  22  December, 
1820,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England: 

"  When  the  first  century  closed — the  crepuscular  light  had  begun  to  flash  along 
the  east  of  a  luminary  ;  and  which  was  to  mark  the  Age,  with  it  own  name,  as  the 
age  of  Franklin."  The  Doctor,  somewhere,  but  as  I  do  not,  on  search,  find  it  in 
either  of  his  two  Lives  ;  the  one,  the  little  lesson-manual  by  himself,  mentioned 
in  the  text  of  the  Memoir  ;  the  other,  his  Biography,  by  his  grandson,  since  his 
decease  ;  a  compilation  of  correspondence  and  pieces,  six  volumes  octavo  ;  I  pre- 
sume I  must  have  met  with  it  in  some  fugitive  letter  among  those  we  have  seen 
occasionally,  within  the  few  last  years,  reprinted  in  our  public  papers  ;  "  onb,  and 
from  which  to  learn  the  others,"  will,  with  a  few  brief  remarks,  be  subjoined  to 
this  Note. 

The  passage  alluded  to,  was  to  the  purport,  that  his  mother  told  him,  if  he  were 
diligent  to  improve  himself  in  learning  and  knowledge,  he  might  come  to  be  the 
companion  of  princes ;  and  which  he  conceived  to  have  actually  taken  place, 
when  in  England,  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign,  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  invited  to  the  dinner  given  by  the  city  of  London  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Little  did  he  dream  of  the  more  ample  accomplishment  of  the  maternal  promise 
or  prediction,  in  reserve  for  him.  Hitherto  he  had,  and  on  a  mere  formal,  or  of- 
ficial "  bidding"  as  a  Colony  Agent,  his  light  borrowed,  been  a  guest  at  the  same 
FEAST  made  for  royalty ;  he  is  now,  and  for  attributed  personal  pre-eminence,  his 
lustre  his  own,  to  be  raised  to  the  very  peerage  itself  of  Emperors  and  Kings.  We 
have  heard  of  an  Age  called  after  Augustus  of  Rome  ;  of  one,  called  after  a  Lewis 
of  France  ;  hereafter,  we  are  to  hear  of  one  called  after  FrankUn  of  America  ; 
and  a  descendant  of  the  heretic-banishing,  infidel-anathematizing,  puritan  forefa- 
thers of  New  England,  who,  on  landing  at  Plymouth,  as  has  been  carefully  handed 
down  to  us  for  the  last  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  years  from  the  event,  all  stepped  on 
the  same  rock,  presenting  himself  as  the  God-father,  giving  the  name.  The  rock 
has  lately  been  weighed  from  the  ooze,  and  brought  high  and  dry  ashore  ;  hence, 
the  yearly  visit  to  it  since.  In  European  Christendom,  pilgrimages  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  into  disuse  for  ages.  But,  may  it  not  be  asked,  whether  there  is  not 
an  objection  to  our  taking  on  ourselves  to  have  an  age,  and  to  be  suspected  as  not 
having  occurred,  or,  if  so,  not  fully  considered  1  To  illustrate,  by  the  Augustan 
or  Roman  age,  there  not  having  been  a  due  "  series  of  years,  or  flight  of  time," 
to  pronounce  on  the  immortality  of  the  French  age  ;  and  so,  at  present,  not  com- 
petent to  serve  as  a  precedent.  The  Augustan  Age  has  become  famous,  from  the 
writers  who  flourished  in  it ;  and  the  name,  complimental  to  Augustus,  whose 
reign  the  era,  and  to  whose  patronage  it  is  intended  to  be  ascribed,  that  they 
vrere  so  numerous,  and  every  of  them  so  excelling  ;  we  however  select  the  pa- 
tron fi-om  the  very  ranks  of  the  writers  themselves  ;  and,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  we  were  to  have  the  whole  European  monarchy  of  letters  on  our  backs  for  the 
innovation,  not  less  unclassical  than  incongruous.  For  granting  we  have  the  re- 
quisite complement  of  them,  even  with  the  Doctor  himself  to  spare,  and  of  due 
celebrity  to  pass  as,  and  for  the  American  Classics  ;  still,  the  specified  correlative, 
Regalia,  prince,  reign,  and  patron  wanting,  the  objection  remains,  and  we,  of 
course,  as  yet,  not  susceptible  of  an  Age. 

The  letter,  above  referred  to  : 

"  The  following  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield. 
His  ideas  of  religion  are  given  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  some  have  been 
willing  to  place  them.  His  tenets  were  at  variance  with  the  established  faith. 
No  person,  however,  can  doubt  that  he  possessed  the  essentials.  If  charity  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  then  Franklin's  life  illustrated  it."  Thus  far  the  editor.  Now 
the  letter: — 

"  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed  in  serving  others,  I  do  not  look  upon 
myself  as  conferring  favors,  but  as  paying  debts.  In  my  travels,  and  since  my 
settlement,  I  have  received  much  kindness  from  men  to  whom  I  shall  never 
have  any  opportunity  of  making  the  least  direct  return  ;  and  numberless  mercies 
from  God,  who  is  infinitely  above  being  benefitted  by  our  services.     Those  kind- 
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nesses  from  men  I  can,  therefore,  only  return  on  their  fellow  men  ;  and  I  can 
only  show  my  gratitude  for  these  mercies  from  God,  by  a  readiness  to  help  his 
other  children  and  my  brethren.  For  I  do  not  think  that  thanks  and  compliments, 
though  repeated  weekly,  can  discharge  our  real  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
much  less  those  to  our  Creator.  You  will  see,  in  this,  my  notion  of  good  works  ; 
that  I  am  far  from  expecting  to  merit  heaven  by  them.  By  heaven,  we  under- 
stand a  state  of  happiness,  infinite  in  degree,  and  eternal  in  duration.  I  can  do 
nothing  to  deserve  such  rewards.  He  that,  for  giving  a  draught  of  water  to  a 
thirsty  person,  should  e.xpect  to  be  paid  with  a  good  plantation,  is  modest  in  his 
demands  compared  with  those  who  think  they  deserve  Heaven  for  the  little  good 
they  do  on  earth.  Even  the  mixed,  imperfect  pleasures  we  enjoy  in  this  world, 
are  rather  from  God's  goodness,  than  our  merit ;  how  much  more  such  happiness 
of  heaven  ! 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  I  deserve,  the  folly  to  expect, 
nor  the  ambition  to  desire  it ;  but  content  myself  in  submitting  to  the  will  and  dis- 
posal of  that  God  who  made  me,  who  has  hitherto  preserved  and  blessed  me,  and 
in  whose  fatherly  goodness  I  may  well  confide,  that  he  will  never  make  me  misera- 
ble ;  and  that  even  the  afflictions  I  may  at  any  time  suffer,  shall  tend  to  my  benefit. 
The  faith  you  mention,  has  certainly  its  use  in  the  world  ;  I  do  not  desire  to  see  it 
diminished,  nor  would  I  endeavor  to  lessen  it  in  any  man.  But  I  wish  it  were 
more  productive  of  good  works,  than  I  have  generally  seen  it.  I  mean  real  good 
works :  works  of  kindness,  charity,  mercy,  and  public  spirit ;  not  holiday  keeping, 
sermon  reading,  or  hearing  ;  performing  church  ceremonies,  or  making  long 
prayers,  filled  with  flatteries  and  compliments,  despised  by  wise  men,  and  much 
less  capable  of  pleashig  the  Deity.  The  worship  of  God  is  a  duty  ;  the  hearing 
and  reading  of  sermons  may  be  useful,  but  if  men  rest  in  hearing  and  praying,  as 
many  do,  it  is  as  if  a  tree  should  value  itself  on  being  watered  and  putting 
forth  leaves,  though  it  never  produced  any  fruit.  Your  great  master  thought  much 
less  of  these  outward  appearances  and  professions  than  many  of  his  modern  disci- 
ples. He  preferred  the  doers  of  the  word  to  the  mere  hearers — the  son  that  seem- 
ingly refused  to  obey  his  father,  and  yet  performed  his  commands,  to  him  that 
professed  his  readiness,  but  neglected  the  work  ;  the  heretical,  but  charitable  Sa- 
maritan, to  the  uncharitable,  though  orthodox  Priest  and  sanctified  Levite  ;  and 
those  who  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  raiment  to  the  naked, 
entertainment  to  the  stranger,  and  relief  to  the  sick,  though  they  never  heard  of 
his  name,  he  declares  shall  at  the  last  day,  be  accepted,  when  those  who  cry 
Lord  !  Lord  !  who  value  themselves  upon  their  faith,  though  great  enough  to 
perform  miracles,  but  have  neglected  good  works,  shall  be  rejected.  He  pro- 
fessed that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  ;  which 
implied  his  modest  opinion  that  there  were  some,  in  his  time,  who  thought  them- 
selves so  good  that  they  need  not  hear  even  him  for  improvement ;  but  now- 
adays, we  have  scarce  a  little  parson  that  does  not  think  it  the  duty  of  every 
man,  within  his  reach,  to  sit  under  his  petty  ministrations,  and  that  whoever 
omits  them,  offends  God.  I  wish  to  such,  more  humility,  and  to  you,  health  and 
happiness,  being  your  friend  and  servant." 

I  give  the  above,  as  I  found  it  in  a  Cazenovia  paper,  1818.  Another 
copy  appeared  in  an  Albany  paper,  1820,  with  the  Doctor's  name  sub- 
scribed, and  a  date,  as  to  time,  1752  ;  but  without  a  direction.  A  short  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  wanted  in  the  copy  here  presented,  mentions  it  as  having 
been  written  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  date  of  the  one  to  which  it  purports  to 
be  an  answer.  Rather  off  hand.  It  is  obviously  studied.  The  Doctor's  art  has 
here  failed  him  "  to  conceal  his  art."  In  1752,  the  Doctor  was  in  America,  and 
Whitefield  in  England,  so  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Cazenovia  editor,  that  the 
latter  was  the  correspondent,  not  possible  to  be  true.*     These  two  copies  must 

r*ln  Sparks'  edition  of  the  works  of  Franklin,  vii.  74,  may  be  found  the  letter  to  White- 
field,  referred  to  by  our  author.  It  bears  date,  Philadelphia,  6th  June,  1703.  In  a  note  Mr. 
Sparks  says, — "  the  above  letter  has  often  been  printed,  and  always,  I  believe,  as  hav- 
ing been  written  to  Whitetield  ;  but  among  the  anchor's  manuscripts,  I  find  the  13rst  draft, 
with  the  following  endorsement,  in  Franklin's  hand-writing  :  '•  JLetter  to  Joseph  Huey." 
~Editor.] 
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have  been  reprinted  from  distinct  papers,  serving  as  originals  to  the  respective 
editions.  Tiie  Doctor  himself,  doubtless,  furnished  the  copy  in  the  first  instance, 
for  publication  ;  abundant  proof  being  to  be  found,  in  almanacs  and  newspapers, 
of  his  readiness  to  comply  vi'ith  the  rule,  "  for  you  to  know  is  nothing,  unless  you 
give  it  to  another,  that  he  also  know  what  you  know  ;"  indeed  I  presume  there 
never  was  a  previous  letter,  and  so  the  whole  a  fable,  to  be  denominated  the 
apologue  of  the  Doctor  and  his /e/^netZ  correspondent — wholly  new  ;  a  species  of 
the  forensick ;  and  the  question  the  Doctor  makes  his  correspondent  propound 
by  way  of  challenge,  is  whether  faith,  wathout  works,  not  preferable  to  works 
without  faith  ?  The  Doctor  jiegatur.  Now,  as  faith  without  works  is  dead, 
and  so  no  faith  ;  and  as  works,  not  done  in  faith,  are  not  acceptable,  and  so  no 
works,  the  terms  explained,  the  question  vanishes.  There  is,  in  one  view  of 
them,  a  difference,  material  in  the  question,  of  more  or  less  merit — if  such  a 
question  there  can  be  ;  maktyrs  have  suffered  for  the  faith  which  "  came  to  them 
by  HEARING,"  such  the  appointed  means  ;  works,  and  peculiarly  those  specified 
by  the  Doctor,  and  distinguished  by  him  as  real  good  works,  have,  as  they  ought 
to  have,  the  praise,  and  so  the  reward  of  men  ;  but  hence,  not  possible  the  doers 
should  ever  be  called  to  suffer  for  them.  The  Doctor  vouches  the  great  teacher, 
"  that  the  doers  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  hearers  of  the  word."  True,  but  why 
not  vouch  him,  when  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  his  followers,  "what  they  were 
to  do  to  work  the  works  of  God."  The  reply — "  the  work  of  God  is  to  believe 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent."  To  have  cited  this  teaching,  as  it  would  have 
been  -an  acknowledgment  of  faith  in  the  jiessengek,  and  of  course,  in  the  mes- 
SAtJE,  "  that  he  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  would  have  been  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  disputants,  and  now, from  use  legitimately  English,  a  felo  de  se ;  the  very 
pith  of  the  moral,  or  rather  interpretation,  of  the  Doctor's  fable  being,  man  never 
lost;  never  a  lapse  of  him.  Peculiar  praise  oi good  works,  when  in  contrast 
with  faith,  and  especially,  as  in  the  present  instance,  if  an  entire  silence,  at  the 
same  time,  as  to  those  which  are  evil,  ever  to  excite  suspicion,  there  is  something 
wilily  intended,  and  you  would  never  have  persuaded  the  jealous,  shrewd, 
earnest  puritan,  the  pilgrim,  otherwise  than  that,  in  the  Doctor's  preacA/nent 
about  them,  he  saw  the  very  cleft  track,  throughout.  There  is  a  rule,  "  that 
what  you  dare  not  do  directly,  you  shall  not  betake  yourself  to  do  it  obliquely:' 
Rather  strict  for  constant  observance — an  avowed,  or  direct  attack  on  Christianity, 
not  always  safe.  These  parsons,  with  their  lank  heads,  and  their  long  prayers, 
"filled  with  flatteries  and  compliments  to  the  Deity ;"  flatteries  and  compliments 
to  the  most  high  and  all-perfect  !  When  the  pen  indited  this  sentence,  ought 
we  not,  in  charity,  to  suppose  an  entire  suspension  of  thought  for  the  moment  ? 
These  parsons,  to  repeat  it,"  little  "  and  big,  like  their  predecessors  of  old,  at  times 
thwarting  and  troubling  the  philosophic  Israel,  a  host,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
masters  in  the  science  of  argument,  the  Doctor,  therefore,  aware,  not  discreet 
to  measure  weapons  with  them  ;  the  more  so,  as  skill  in  eclectics  to  discern  the 
relation  between  premises  and  consequence, not  his  best  skill.  Take  a  sample  from 
his  reasonings  before  us.  "  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  I  deserve  heaven  as 
reward,  nor  the  folly  to  expect  it  as  oi  merit,  but  content  myself  in  submitting  to 
the  disposal  of  that  God  who  made  me,  and  who  has  hitherto  preserved  and 
blessed  me,  and  in  whose  fatherly  goodness  I  will  confide,  that  he  never  will 
make  me  miserable  ;"  so  that,  because  his  Maker  has  blessed  him  in  a  state  of 
probation  here,  therefore  he  will  bless  him  in  a  state  of  retribution  hereafter — 
how  logically i\ist  the  deduction!  To  notice,  and  merely  to  notice,  a  single 
expression  more,  and  to  finish.  "  God  will  never  make  me  miserable."  Whence 
has  Doctor  Franklin  it,  that  the  Creator  ever  makes  his  creatures  miserable  ? 
Is  not  the  misery  of  man,  wholly  chargeable  on  himself,  no  faith  in  the  revela- 
tion his  Creator  has  vouchsafed  him  of  the  means  to  be  saved  from  it  ] 

No.  XII.— Page  107. 

The  Bank  of  New  York  was  not  incorporated  by  the  legislature  until  1791,  a 
period  of  six  years  from  its  establishment,  during  which  it  was  a  partnership,  the 
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stockholders  as  partners,  liable  in  their  several  persons  and  estates,  on  the  notes 
or  bills  ;  still  doing  business  with  like  credit  and  like  profit  to  themselves  and  ac- 
commodation to  the  public,  as  afterwards.  The  restraining  act  was  passed  in 
1804,  and  in  the  intermediate  time  five  other  banks  were  incorporated,  and  thej"^ 
have  multiplied  since,  to  the  session  of  1816,  inclusive,  to  twenty  more  ;  and  of 
them  a  number,  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to  enquire  and  ascertain  it  for  himself 
where,  it  is  believed,  in  the  community,  the  incorporation  proceeded  not  from 
worthy  motives,  in  those  who  granted  it,  or  was  obtained  by  lamentably  unworthy 
means,  by  those  who  applied  for  it — such  among  the  effects  of  a  law,  in  unnatu- 
ral or  arbitrary  restraint  of  individual  faculty  and  volition — that  the  banks  have 
refused  to  redeem  their  notes,  among  tlie  efTects  of  incorporation — one  proof 
among  others,  and  not  to  be  numbered,  that  abuse  and  corruption  must  be  the 
effect,  whenever  the  government,  and  the  more  free  the  form,  the  dansjer  of  the 
evil  not  less  to  be  shunned,  the  evil  itself  being  surely  more  to  be  dreaded,  will 
not  be  regardful  to  limit  itself  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  it,  to  their 
simple,  sole,  legitimate  object,  Protection  ;  to  defend  me  against  hostility  from 
without,  against  violence  and  fraud  from  within,  and  to  provide  the  requisite 
means  for  me  to  compel  others  "  to  render  to  me  my  own  ;"  a  due  administration 
of  justice,  and  then  only  to  be  superadded  those  regulations,  no  term  more  apt 
occurring,  which  utility,  restricted  in  its  sense,  to  scarcely  more  than  the  opposite 
of  inconvenience,  and  all  partaking  of  rule,  may  suggest — this  the  whole  neces- 
sary ;  the  whole  I  am  entitled  to  require  from  the  government,  and  consequently 
the  whole  it  is  held  to  afford  me — this  the  measure  between  us  of  my  rights  and 
its  duties,  and  "  the  law  of  these  duties  fulfilled,"  the  government  will  find  it  has 
nothing  to  spare  for  supererogation.  ^ 


Note — Suppletory  to  the  above. 

Protection  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  none  against  slander  ?  None! 
Each  one  to  be  the  keeper,  and  so  the  protector,  of  his  own  character.  Let  him 
be  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  diligent,  temperate,  upright, heedful  ;  his  life  "  the  shield 
to  quench  the  dart."  Was  it  ever  known,  that  a  person  of  character,  truly  so, 
went  to  law  for  it  ?  A  solecism  in  conduct.  "  Actions  on  the  case  for  words" 
still  a  title  in  our  code.  Protection,  the  sole  duty  of  the  government?  Most 
assuredly — for  what  is  government?  May  it  not  be  defined  in  a  sentence  ?  The 
best  practical  combination  of  private  or  separate  rights  with  public  or  aggregate 
force.  Why  the  entire  surrender  of  private  or  separate  property  to  the  govern- 
ment ?  For  the  sake  of  aggregate  force.  Why  aggregate  force  ?  For  the 
sake  of  mutual  safety.  If  so,  then,  when  the  government  requires  from  me  a 
portion  of  my  property,  or  "substance"  for  any  other  purpose,  doth  it  not  usurp 
on  my  private  or  separate  volition  or  option,  whether  I  will,  or  will  not  con- 
tribute, and  especially  if  the  purpose  partake  of  eleemosynary !  surely,  alms, 
falsely  so  called,  if  by  coercion.  A  surrender  of  my  life  to  the  government ;  en- 
titled to  require  from  me  to  expose  it  to  the  forlorn  hazard.  The  same  question 
occurs  here,  and  the  same  answer.  For  what  purpose  ?  General  or  mutual 
safety.  In  a  word  ;  why  the  public  pj^rse  at  the  disposal  of  the  government ;  or 
to  make  the  illustration  more  apt,  to  substitute  the  term  "  ruler?"  Because  the 
trust  in  him  to  bear  the  public  sword,  and  not  in  vain,  but  as  the  means  to  enable 
him  to  bear  it"  as  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on  those  that  do  evil."  It  has  been 
stated,  that  one  branch  oi protection  is  "  to  provide  the  means  to  compel  others  to 
render  to  me  my  own."  Are  not  courts  of  justice  emphatically  the  means? 
What  is  a  government,  and  however  to  be  preferred  as  more  free,  not  having  an 
enlightened,  impartial,  efficient  administration  of  justice?  He,  who,  though  he 
have  the  utterance  of  an  angel,  a  knowledge  to  understand  all  mysteries,  a  faith  to 
REMOVE  MOUNTAINS,  a  beneficence  toothers  to  the  impoverishment  of  himself,  and 
the  zeal  of  a  martyr,  what  is  he  if  he  have  not  love  ?   fcound ;  noise  ;  nay,  nothing. 
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No.  XIII.— Page  109. 
"In  Congress — 7th  August,  1783. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  (ten  States  being  present,)  that  an  Equestrian  Statue 
of  General  Washington  be  erected  at  the  place  where  the  residence  of  Congress 
shall  be  established — that  it  be  of  bronze — that  the  General  be  represented  in 
a  Roman  dress,  holding  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  with 
a  laurel  wreath — that  it  be  supported  by  a  marble  pedestal,  on  which  are  to  be 
represented,  in  basso  relievo  the  following  principal  events  of  the  war,  in  which 
the  General  commanded  in  person,  viz :  the  evacuation  of  Boston — the  capture  of 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton — the  battle  of  Princeton — the  action  of  Monmouth,  and 
the  surrender  of  York.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  as  fol- 
lows: The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  ordered  this  Statue  to  be  erec- 
ted in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1783,  in  honor  of  George  Washington,  the  illustri- 
ous Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during 
the  war  which  vindicated  and  secured  their  Liberty,  Sovereignty  and  Indepen- 
dence." The  inquiry. — Whence  this  Vote,  or  Vow,  still  unfulfilled  ]  The  an- 
swer— according  to  the  Jl/emoir,  the  money  grudged. 

No.  XIV.— Page  114. 

Quicunque  vult — the  name,  in  churches  having  rituals,  for  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  being  the  initial  words  of  the  Latin  version  of  it.  The  Episcopal  Con- 
vention in  this  country,  on  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  established  by 
them,  omitted  it ;  hence  it  no  longer  serves  as  one  of  their  confessionals,  or  tests. 

No.  XV.— Page  116. 

The  Rhyme— 

"  In  Adam's  fall. 
We  sinned  all." 

Qu. — Can  you  ever  convince  the  scribe  and  disputer,  that  such  the  "  origin  of 
evil,"  as  long  as  their  learning  and  wisdom  fail  to  serve  their  chief  purpose,  to 
them,  to  convince  them  how  much  they  lack  both  1 

No.  XVI.— Page  121. 

The  fact  of  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  of  a  war  between 
the  Evil  Spirit  and  those  of  Connecticut,  about  the  territory,  and  of  his  being 
worsted,  and  retreating  to  the  Island,  crossing  the  Sound  at  Frog's  Point,  by 
stepping  from  rock  to  rock,  it  happening  to  be  low  water,  and  collecting  the  rocks 
on  the  Island  in  heaps  at  Cold  Spring,  and,  out  of  revenge,  throwing  them  across 
the  Sound,  defacing  Connecticut  with  them,  as  we  now  see  it ;  and  then  a  tra- 
dition among  the  whites,  that  the  Indian  tradition  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
suggested  to  the  first  settlers  the  name  for  the  line  of  rocks,  the  iStepping  Stones, 
and  that  the  Indians  whom  the  whites  found  there  insisted  they  could  see  the  print 
of  the  feet  on  the  shore,  I  had  from  the  late  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  a  native  of  the 
Island  ;  and  that  not  uncommon,  even  in  his  time,  whenever  a  Connecticut  man  a 
Long  Islander  met,  and  a  mug  or  two  of  cider  between  them,  to  hear  the  jeer 
from  the  one,  and  the  retort  from  the  other ;  so  that  possibly,  I  have,  in  proportion 
as  much  fact  for  my  episode,  as  Virgil,  my  precedent,  as  will  have  been  perceived 
from  my  motto,  for  the  choice  of  the  subject.  Names,  had  for  most  of  his — like 
him,  too,  I  have  my  hero,  the  Butch,  and  have  had  also  to  distinguish,  at  times, 
between  the  pius  yEneas  and  the  dux  Trojanno  ;  witness  their  religious  tolera- 
tion for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  Skipper  Block's  Helle-gat. 

On  conversing' with  some  who  have  perused  the  Memoir,  it  would  seem  that 
an  object  for  which  the  war,  between  the  Indians  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  has  a  place 
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in  it,  the  lesson,  the  allegory,  of  the  warfare  between  man  and  the  adversary, 
the  enemy  of  his  peace  and  bliss,  and  what,  and  whence  the  recruits  to  "keep 
his  heart  and  mind"  entire  for  the  watching  and  enduring,  if  to  hope  to  prevail, 
had  escaped  heed. 

No.  XVII.— Page  123. 

This  sketch  of  the  Indian,  is  from  personal  observation  or  knowledge,  having 
been  repeatedly  in  the  commission  to  hold  treaties  with  them  ;  not  that  I  have 
witnessed  their  torments  to  their  prisoners,  or  aiooman  the  avenger  of  blood,  or 
the  frog  to  serve  for  food^, — the  first  is  of  universal  notoriety,  the  second  I  had 
from  the  late  Mr.  Staats,of  the  Hooge-bergh,  about  four  miles  below  Albany,  ad- 
jacent to  the  river,  where  the  scene  was  transacted,  my  informant,  at  the  time, 
a  lad  in  the  family  of  his  father  there.  The  victim  sat  on  a  log  at  the  shore 
his  hands  covering  his  face,  and  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees — the  woman  re- 
coiled twice,  but  urged  on  by  the  men,  and  with  sternness,  she  advanced  a  third 
time,  and  at  the  first  stroke,  sunk  the  tomahawk  into  his  skull.  She  shrieked 
and  fainted.  For  the  third,  I  might  also  rely  on  notoriety ;  I  still  vouch  the 
late  General  Schuyler  and  Judge  Duane  ;  the  latter  had  it  from  the  late  Sir 
William  Johnson,  with  this  addition,  that  not  unfrequent  with  them  to  enrich 
the  mess  with  the  lice,  the  product  of  their  own  laziness  and  filth.  Should  the 
whole  be  conceived  a  little  colored,  perhaps  venial,  it  being  only  thereby  to  ex- 
pose, to  a  Little  more  effect,  the  affected  admiration  of  the  philosophic  among  us, 
of  the  man  of  nature. 

No.  XVIII.— Page  125. 

It  appears  I  read  my  memoir  at  the  very  moment ;  the  demon  having  since, 
not  only  visited  Connecticut,  but  it  is  feared,  taken  up  his  abode  there  ;  those  in 
cpposition  to  the  federal  party,  have,  under  a  new  name  he  has  instigated  them  to 
assume,  Tolerationists,  prevailed  at  last  in  the  elections  throughout — the  salutary 
habits  of  this  people — coeval  with  them  as  a  community — steady  in  them  from 
the  beginning — thanks  to  the  Puritanism  of  their  PiZ^rim  forefathers,  as  they  at 
times  denote  them,  for  both  the  habits  and  their  steadiness  in  them — hitherto 
their  pride — all,  all,  extinct ! 

No.  XIX.— Page  129. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  text,  in  italics,  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
volution, the  point  between  the  Colonists  and  the  mother  country,  the  following 
further  extracts  from  the  Note  mentioned  in  Note  No.  6  ;  New  Jersey,  as  a 
distinct  ground  of  claim,  insisting  on  a  sovereignty  as  derived  from  the  Revolu- 
tion — the  extract: 

"  Neither  will  any  supposed  change  in  the  condition  of  New  Jersey  by 
the  Revolution  nffect  the  case.  The  Parliament,  or  Legislature,  of  the 
mother  country,  claimed  a  right  to  pass  laws  binding  on  the  Colonies.  The 
Colonies  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  like  rights  with  their  fellow  subjects  in  Britain, 
and  so  not  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  did  not  assent,  or  in  effect,  to  be 
sovereign,  or  independent  of  the  parliament.  Attempts  were  made  to  define 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  sovereignty  to  be  retained  or  enjoyed  by  the  Colo- 
nies, or  to  establish  ^fundamental  between  the  Parliament  and  them,  and  they 
to  remain  members  of  the  empire,  thereby  to  preserve  the  unity  of  it ;  all  of 
which  failed,  inasmuch  as  they  would  only  have  terminated  in  the  incongruous 
and  futile  mode  of  government,  an  imperium  in  imperio  ;  and  there  being  no 
alternative  between  an  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  and  the 
empire  remain  entire,  and  an  absolute  independence  of  such  will,  and  of  course, 
or  severance  of  the  empire,  the  Colonists  resolved  on  the  latter.  Such  is  the 
simple  principle  of  the  American  Revolution.     The  question  was  limited  as  to 
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parties,  it  being  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Colonists,  and  not  between  the 
Colonists  themselves;  and  also  as  to  its  subject,  it  being  a  mere  legal  question 
arising  in  the  British  Constitution." 

Note — Suppletory  to  the  above. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  more  precisely  be  stated  ;  how  the  principle  in  the 
British  Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  people,  they  viewed  as  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  so  denominated  when  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  King  and  the  Lords,  the  other  two  branches,  legislation 
and  representation  inseparable,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  people  of  the  col- 
onies, in  their  relation  to  the  people  of  the  metropolitan  community,  it  not 
being  practicable  for  them  to  participate  in  the  representation.  Wholly 
inapplicable,  say  the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  frojn  necessity,  we  must 
legislate  for  them.  Such  our  claim.  No,  reply  the  Colonists;  there  is 
an  alternative  in  the  case,  and  rightful  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  separate 
from  you,  and  form  representative  governments  of  our  own.  Such  our  counter 
claim.  This  statement  of  the  question  results  in  a  distinct  and  complete  issue 
in  law  between  the  parties;  and  if  so,  does  it  not  follow,  that  the  instrument, 
the  formal  annunciation  of  the  independence,  usually  known  as  the  declaration 
of  it,  is  misconceived?  Instead  of  leaving  the  controversy  as  resting  on  the 
merits  of  the  claim  and  counter  claim  oi right,  abstracted  from  /ac<,  there  being 
none  in  question  between  the  parties,  it  enumerates  a  series  of  acts  on  the  part 
ol  the  government  of  the  parent  State,  some  by  the  King,  separately,  as  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  others  as  conjunctly  with  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  legislature,  the  whole  charged  as  oppression,  and  the  King  thereupon  de- 
nounced a  tyrant.  Admitting  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  still  they  being 
with  intent  to  enforce  the  claim,  or  overt-acts  of  it,  they  ought  alike  to  have 
been  resisted,  even  if  as  undetrimental,  as  an  entry  on  lands  to  preserve  a  right. 
As  proof  they  would  have  been  resisted,  to  take  the  following,  from  the  address 
of  the  iirst  Congress,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  "  Know  then,  that  we  con- 
sider ourselves,  and  do  insist  that  we  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  as  our  fel- 
low subjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our 
property  from  us  without  our  consent," — "  that  we  will  never  submit  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  in  the  world  ;" 
and,  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  asseveration  oi  claim,  the  language  of  the 
Volume  of  the  Book  selected  to  express  it.  The  whole  peculiarly  bespeaking 
the  character  of  the  individual  who  proposed  it,  John  Jay.  It  was  not  possible 
for  us  to  recede,  and  no  calculation  our  adversaries  would  not  persist.  Such  the 
spirit  of  1774,  to  correct  the  anachronism  of  1776.  According  to  the  general 
tenor,  however,  of  the  declaration,  the  actual  oppressions  charged  in  it,  are 
made  the  cause,  and  to  adopt  its  diction,  for  declaring  ourselves  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  poHtical  connection  between  us 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be  dissolved,  or  in  a  word,  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution;  thereby  not  only  placing  it  on  other  than  its  simple 
true  grounds,  but  also  obviously  detracting  from  the  merit  of  it.  Abject  those 
not  resisting  oppressions  ;  degrees  more  so,  if  the  oppressor  an  individual  tyrant. 
The  reptile  will  turn  when  trodden  on.  In  short,  if  the  statement  here,  of  the 
precise  principle,  or  the  point  of  the  Revolution,  corrq.ct,  then  how  much  of  the 
preamble  to  the  declaration  might  not  have  been  spared.  Publicly  reading  it 
has  become  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  when  assembled  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  it.  Introduced  by  the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order,  when  in- 
stituted in  1787.  The  Memoir  asserts  the  liberty  of  the  Revolution  an  "  origi- 
nal "  liberty.  What  would  we  think  of  one,  entitled  to  hold  by  prescription, 
still  insisting  to  hold  by  grant,  and  have  it  annually  publicly  proclaimed  as  his 
origin  oi  right?  But  is  there  not  a  farther,  and  more  serious  question  here  ; 
and  to  be  hoped  hitherto  not  perceived?  Hh\s formula  not  known  during  the 
WAR  for  the  Independence.     The  treaty  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 
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Now  the  question :  Did  it  not  also,  as  from  its  very  nature,  impose  it  on  the 
parties  as  a  mutual  duty  between  them,  an  oblivion  of  aggression  ;  or,  in  the 
diction  of  the  divine  pacificator,  "  a  forgiveness  of  trespasses  ?" 

No.  XX.— Page  129. 

A  CoeLEBS  myself,  and  recommending  the  earliest  search  for  a  wife  !  Is  tb.e 
hand,  the  pointer,  less  to  be  heeded,  when  showing  the  right  road  to  others,  be- 
cause itself  not  going  it  1  Neither  will  I  suppose  the  adage  absolete  ;  "  Nihil 
dulcius  amico  monitore." 

Epitaph  of  Prior,  the  poet,  by  himself  in  the  reign  of  William  the  third  : 

"  Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior  ; 

The  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher." 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  Journal  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Marquis  De  Non- 
ville  against  the  Senecas,  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  French 
Government,  in  the  month  of  October,  1687.  It  was  copied  from 
the  original  in  the  archives  of  the  Marine  Department  in  France, 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  Esq.,  the  agent  sent 
to  Europe  by  the  state  of  New  York,  to  procure  documents  relating 
to  its  early  history. 

The  copy,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  may  be  found 
among  the  "Paris  Documents,"  deposited  in  the  State  Department 
at  Albany.  It  has  never  been  published  before,  either  in  the  orig- 
inal French  or  in  English. 

The  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  travelled  extensively  along  the 
Northern  Lakes,  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  was  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  has  given  a  brief  account  of  it  in  his  "Travels,"  a 
translation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Golden,  in  his  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  New  York,  each  give  an  account  of  the  incursion,  in 
which  they  follow  La  Hontan  almost  verbatim. 

The  Journal  ofDeNonville  will  be  found  to  be  a  minute  diary 
of  what  transpired  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  corrects  many  of  the  errors  into  which  the  above 
named  historians  have  fallen. 

The  Marquis  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  dragoons,  and  suc- 
ceeded M.  De  La  Barre,  in  the  year  1685,  as  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  or  New  France,  as  it  was  then  called.  The  age  and  in- 
firmities  of  M.  De  La  Barre,  and  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  undertook  against  the  Iroquois,  in  which  he  was  so  sig- 
nally overmatched  by  the  shrewdness  and  eloquence  of  the  famous 
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Gazangula*  at  La  Famine,  or  Hungry  Bay,  induced  the  French 
Government  to  recall  him,  and  to  send  in  his  place  a  man,  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Charlevoix,  was  equally  esteemed  for 
his  valor,  his  wisdom  and  his  piety. 

When  the  new  Governor  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the 
Province,  he  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  ferocity,  and  curb 
the  pride  of  the  Iroquois,  who  maintained  atone  of  insolent  defiance 
towards  the  colony.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  resolved  upon 
an  expedition  to  lay  waste  the  fields  and  destroy  the  villages  of  the 
Senecas,  then  located  near  the  Genesee  river,  and  to  construct  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  which  in  connection  with  Fort 
Catarocouy,f  would  not  only  hold  that  warlike  tribe  in  check,  but 
give  the  French  complete  command  of  the  Lakes,  and  of  the  valua- 
ble  fur  trade  which  was  then  an  object  of  contention  between  them 
and  the  English. 

At  this  period,  the  northern,  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  state 
of  New  York  were  a  howling  wilderness,  and  the  Five  Nations 
ranged  their  hunting  grounds  in  unmolested  freedom. 

The  English  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them  as  subjects  of  the 
crown,  and  information  in  regard  to  the  hostile  preparations  of  the 
French,  was  soon  carried  by  the  watchful  Iroquois  to  the  ears  of 
Colonel  Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York.  The  latter  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Marquis  De  Nonville,  that  from  the  great  collection  of 
provisions  at  Catarocouy,  the  Iroquois  were  persuaded  an  attack 
was  meditated  against  them — that  they  were  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  England,  and  any  injury  to  them  would  be  an  open  infraction  of 
the  peace  which  existed  between  their  two  Kings.  He  also  stated 
that  he  understood  the  French  intended  to  construct  a  fort  at  Ni- 
agara,  which  astonished  him  exceedingly,  as  no  one  could  be  igno- 
rant, that  it  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New-York, 

M.  De  Nonville  replied  to  this  letter,  that  the  Iroquois  feared 
chastisement,  because  they  knew  they  deserved  it ;  that  the  pro- 
visions collected  at  Catarocouy  were  required  for  the  large  garri- 
son  necessarily  kept  at  that  point=— that  the  pretensions  of  England 
to  the  lands  of  the  Iroquois  were  unfounded,  as  the  French  had  taken 


*  His  name  is  thus  written  by  La  Hontan.  It  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  French  words  La  Grande  Gueule,  or  "  the  big  mouth,"  by  which  he  wag 
known  to  the  French.  This  noted  chief  was  a  Seneca,  and  was  called  by  his 
people  Haaskouan. 
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possession  of  them  long  before  there  was  an  Englishman  in  New 
York.  He  further  stated,  that  while  their  Kings  and  masters  were 
living  in  perfect  amity,  it  would  be  unwise  for  their  Lieutenant 
Generals  to  embroil  themselves  in  war. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Colonel  Dongan  took  any  measures  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  De  Nonville,  except  by  giving  warning  to 
the  Iroquois  of  their  impending  danger,  and  by  supplying  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition. 

It  not  being  known  upon  which  of  the  tribes  the  blow  would 
fall,  no  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  to  avert  it.  As  the  se- 
quel proved,  the  French  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  made  their 
attack  at  a  point  which  had  hitherto  escaped  invasion. 

It  will  appear  from  the  Journal,  that  the  first  open  act  of  hostility 
committed  by  the  French,  was  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  the 
Iroquois,  including  some  chiefs,  at  Catarocouy,  and  in  their  villages 
in  its  vicinity. 

To  lure  them  within  his  power,  De  Nonville  made  use  of  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Lamberville,  who  acted  in  ignorance 
of  his  design.  They  were  seized  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  communicating  intelligence  to  their  tribes  of  the 
movements  of  the  French. 

News  of  the  seizure  soon  reached  the  Onondagas,  among  whom 
Father  Lamberville  was  then  residing  as  a  missionary,  and  for 
whose  safety  much  solicitude  was  entertained. 

The  chiefs  immediately  assembled  in  council,  and  sending  for 
the  Father,  related  the  above  transaction  with  all  the  energy  which 
a  just  indignation  could  arouse,  and  while  he  expected  to  feel  the 
full  effects  of  the  rage  which  he  saw  depicted  in  every  countenance, 
one  of  the  old  men  unexpectedly  addressed  to  him  the  following  re- 
markable language,  as  related  by  Lamberville  himself: 

*'  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  he,  "  that  many  reasons  authorise  us 
to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  We 
know  you  too  well  not  to  be  persuaded  that  your  heart  has  taken 
no  part  in  the  treachery  of  which  you  have  been  the  instrument,  and 
we  are  not  so  unjust  as  to  punish  you  for  a  crime  of  which  we  be- 
lieve you  innocent,  which  you  undoubtedly  detest  as  much  as  we 
do,  and  for  having  been  the  instrument  of  which  we  are  satisfied 
you  are  now  deeply  grieved.  It  is  not  proper,  however,  that  you 
should  remain  here.  All  will  not,  perhaps,  render  you  the  justice 
which  we  accord,  and  when  once  our  young  men  shall  have  sung 
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their  war  song,  they  will  look  upon  you  only  as  a  traitor,  who  has 
delivered  over  our  chiefs  to  a  cruel  and  ignoble  slavery.  They 
will  listen  only  to  their  own  rage,  from  which  we  will  then  be  un- 
able to  save  you." 

Having  said  this,  they  obliged  him  to  leave  immediately,  and 
furnished  guides  to  conduct  him,  by  a  safe  route,  Avho  did  not  leave 
liim  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 

It  appears  from  a  speech  of  Colonel  Dongan,  delivered  at  a 
council  held  with  the  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  soon  after  the  expe- 
dition of  De  Nonville,  that  Lamberville  gave  immediate  notice  to 
the  French  Governor  of  all  communications  and  propositions  which 
were  made  to  the  Onondagas  by  the  English,  one  of  the  letters, 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  an  Indian,  having  been  intercepted  and 
carried  to  Colonel  Dongan. 

De  Nonville's  plans  and  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously conceived.  His  army  was  well  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  commanded  by  able  of- 
ficers.  So  perfectly  were  his  orders  obeyed,  that  his  own  army, 
and  the  reinforcements  from  Niagara  which  he  had  directed  to  meet 
him,  arrived  simultaneously  at  the  outlet  of  Irondequoit  bay,  a  co- 
incidence which  his  savage  allies  considered  ominous  of  the  success 
of  the  expedhion. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  precise  point 
where  the  battle  between  the  French  and  Senecas  occurred. 
Col.  Stone,  late  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
and  William  H.  C.  Hosmer,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Yonnondia,"  a  poem 
of  which  the  expedition  of  Da  Nonville  is  the  theme,  locate  the  place 
near  West  Avon,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Genesee.  Governor 
Clinton,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Iroquois,  published  among  the  Col- 
lections of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,*  states  that  '•'  the  place 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  formerly  owned  by  Judge 
Porter,  of  Grand  Niagara.  On  ploughing  the  land,  three  hundred 
hatchets  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  lbs.  of  old  iron  were  foimd, 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  clearing  it." 

The  field  referred  to  by  Governor  Clinton,  was  located  about  six 
miles  northeast  of  Avon,  and  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Honeoye  Falls. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Genesee  country,  it  exhib- 
ited conclusive  evidence  of  having  been  the  site  of  a  large  Indian 
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village.  Judge  Porter  became  the  owner  of  the  tract  in  1795,  and 
in  1800  ploughed  a  field  of  forty  acres  and  sowed  it  with  wheat. 
An  Indian  burying  ground  was  embraced  within  its  limits,  and  so 
uneven  was  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the  numerous  graves,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  level  it  with  the  spade  before  the  teams 
could  pass  over  it.  In  ploughing  the  whole  field,  they  turned  up 
hatchets,  gun  barrels  and  locks,  lead,  and  pieces  of  brass  kettles, 
weighing  in  all  about  one  thousand  pounds.  Around  the  graves 
were  beds  of  ashes,  and  small  mounds  of  black  earth,  such  as  are 
formed  near  dwellings  by  the  accumulation  of  chips.  From  these 
indications,  Governor  Clinton  was  led  to  conclude  it  was  on  this 
spot  that  the  French  army  was  met  by  the  Senecas. 

Not  being  able  to  reconcile  either  of  the  foregoing  locations  with 
the  account  given  by  De  Nonville,  and  as  the  villages  he  visited 
had  long  been  abandoned,  and  their  names  had  ceased  to  be  used 
at  the  lime  of  the  settlement  of  the  Genesee  country,  it  became  im- 
possible to  ascertain  their  locality,  without  recourse  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  tribe  by  whom  they  had  been  inhabited. 

Although  the  Senecas  have  long  since  yielded  to  the  white  man 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee,  and  the  fertile  fields  they  ranged 
so  long,  still  many  of  their  old  men  are  now  living,  who,  having 
hunted  over  that  territory  in  their  youth,  possess  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  its  topography,  and  have  treasured  up  many  stories  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  lakes  and  streams,  valleys  and  hills 
which  diversify  its  surface.  The  principal  part  of  the  tribe  are 
now  concentrated  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  remainder  are  located  on  the 
Tonnewanda  and  Alleghany  reservations. 

It  was  considered  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  any, 
and  if  so,  how  correct  an  account  of  De  Nonville's  Expedition  had 
been  handed  down  among  the  traditions  of  that  people,  and  inqui- 
ries were  first  made  for  that  purpose  among  the  old  men  residing 
on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  The  result  was  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. It  seemed  to  have  almost  faded  from  the  memory  of 
the  nation  during  the  lapse  of  less  than  two  centuries.  One  old 
man  who  appeared  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  country  in 
question,  related  a  tradition  which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  French 
invasion.  It  is  incorrect,  however,  in  most  particulars,  but  as  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Indian  narration,  it  is  presented  to  the  read- 
er, in  the  style  in  which  it  was  communicated.     The  speaker  had 
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never  heard  of  De  Nonville's  expedition,  except  from  the  oral  an- 
nals of  his  nation. 

On  being  asked  if  a  French  army  had  ever  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  Senecas,  he  immediately,  in  a  very  animated  manner,  related 
the  following  tradition,  which  he  said  had  been  handed  down  among 
his  family  connexions,  who  had  resided  near  where  the  events  oc- 
curred. 

"  A  long  while  ago,  perhaps  almost  two  hundred  years,  a  large 
army  of  French  came  into  the  bay  and  landed  at  O-nyiu-da-on'-da- 
gwat.*  There  were  several  vessels  full  of  soldiers,  perhaps  as 
many  as  ten,  but  the  exact  number  I  do  not  recollect.  At  first  they 
traded  peaceably  with  our  people,  but  soon  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  intending  war.  Our  warriors  were  all  absent,  fighting 
with  the  Gwah'-gwah-ge-o-noh,  in  the  country  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Eighteen-mile  Creek  and  the  Alleghany  river.  Only 
the  old  men,  too  old  to  fight,  and  the  young  men,  too  young  to  go  to 
war,  and  the  women  and  children  Avere  at  home.  Of  these  there 
was  a  vast  multitude,  for  the  population  of  their  chief  town,  Ga- 
o-sa-eh'-ga-aali,  was  so  great,  that  a  kernel  of  corn  for  each  person 
made  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  five  vessels  containing  one  gallon 
each.  As  soon  as  the  old  chief  learned  that  the  French  were  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  he  said, '  We  shall  die  now,  for  our  warriors  are  not 
here  to  defend  us,  but  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  help  ourselves.' 
They  then  collected  all  the  boys  who  were  big  enough  to  handle 
the  club,  and  went  to  a  place  where  the  cliffs  shut  in  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee,  into  a  long  defile  through  which  they  perceived  the 
enemy  intended  to  pass.  Here  they  sat  down  under  the  cliffs,  two 
deep,  and  kept  concealed  until  the  front  of  the  enemy  were  just 
passing  out  of  the  defile.  They  then  rose  with  a  yell  which  was 
answered  by  the  French.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The  In- 
dians had  no  arrows,  nothing  but  the  war  club.  The  French  army 
was  so  long,  that  the  rear  reached  back  almost  to  the  harbor.  They 
rushed  on.  The  dead  fell  in  heaps — at  length  the  French  gave 
way,  fled  to  their  vessels,  and  left  the  country.  Their  rout  was 
complete  and  effectual.  Their  bones  filled  the  defile  and  whitened 
all  the  valley,  like  the  seeds  where  a  heap  of  pumpkins  have  been 
broken  or  rotted  on  the  ground.  This  the  boys  accomplished  with 
their  clubs,  under  the  direction  of  the  old  chief,  in  the  absence  of 
the  warriors." 

*  Irondequoit  bay.     See  note  page  17S. 
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Tit'-ho-yoh',  the  interpreter,  who  is  called  William  Jones  by  the 
whites,  married  a  relative  of  Red  Jacket  and  knew  him  intimately. 
He  states  that  the  chief  often  mentioned,  that  when  a  boy,  he  used 
to  hear  the  old  men  speak  of  a  large  party  of  French  soldiers,  who 
penetrated  the  Indian  country  along  the  Genesee,  to  a  place  called 
in  the  Seneca  language  Sgoh'-sa-is'-thaR.  He  did  not  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  Indians  suffered  any  serious  defeat,  which  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  from  the  known  fact,  that  they  seldom  speak 
of  disastrous  occurrences,  with  which  any  mortifying  recollections 
are  associated.  Red  Jacket  was  misinformed  as  to  the  route  pur- 
sued by  the  French,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  made  among  the  Senecas  on  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation,  frequent  reference  was  made  by  them  to 
Dyu-ne-ho-gaah,'-wah,*  the  principal  chief  of  the  Tonewandas,  who 
is  better  known  to  the  whites  by  the  name  of  John  Blacksmith.  He 
hunted  in  his  youth  over  the  country  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  counties  of  Monroe,  Livingston  and  Ontario,  and  thus 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  Indian  localities.  This, 
added  to  a  remarkable  memory  for  one  of  his  age,  rendered  it 
probable  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  desired  information.  An  in- 
terview was  accordingly  had  with  him  at  his  residence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tonewanda,  and  much  interesting  information  was  obtained. 
\Vlthout  apprising  him  of  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  ever  heard  that  a  French  army  penetrated  the  Genesee 
country  in  olden  time?  In  answer  to  which  he  related  the  follow- 
ing tradition. 

About  four  generations  ago,  a  French  army  landed  secretly  and 
unexpectedly  at  a  place  called  by  the  Senecas  Gan-nye-o  dat'-haJl, 
■which  is  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  O-nyiu'-da-on'-da-gwat', 
or  Irondequoit  Bay,  as  it  is  called  by  the  whites.  They  immedi- 
ately  marched  into  the  interior  towards  the  ancient  village  of  the 
Senecas,  called  Ga-o-sa-eh'-ga  aall,  following  the  main  beaten  path 
which  led  directly  to  that  place. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  residing  at  the  village  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach,  they  sent  news  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Gali-a'-yan-duk.     On  being  reinforced  by  them 

*The  meaning  of  this  name  is,  "at  the  open  door,"  it  being  the  title  of  the 
sachem  whose  station  is  at  the  western  door  of  the  "  Long  House"  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  has  been  applied  to  Blacksmith,  since  the  deposition  and  death  of  Lit- 
tle Johnson. 
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they  met  the  French  as  they  advanced  towards  the  former  village, 
and  a  severe  battle  ensued.  On  account  of  their  inferior  numbers, 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  a  village  then  located  near 
the  foot  of  Canandaigua  Lake.  The  French  advanced,  burned 
the  village,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  cornfields.  As  soon  as 
they  had  accomplished  the  above  object,  they  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  landing.  Runners  having  been  despatched  by  the 
Senecas  to  their  principal  towns,  lo  give  notice  of  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  a  large  force  was  soon  collected  to  defend  the  village, 
and  capture  the  French.  When  they  reached  Ga-o-sa-eh'-ga  aah, 
nothing  remained  of  that  village  but  its  smoking  ruins.  They  im- 
mediately pursued  the  French,  and  arrived  at  the  bay  a  short  time 
too  late.  The  expedition  had  left  the  shore  and  were  not  yet  out 
of  sight. 

The  place  where  the  battle  occured  was  near  a  small  stream 
with  a  hill  on  one  side,  and  was  long  known  to  the  Senecas  by  the 
name  of  Dya-go-di'-yu,  or  "  the  place  of  a  battle.^' 

For  the  purpose  of  identifying  this  point,  a  map  of  the  country 
overrun  by  the  French,  on  which  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  were 
correctly  delineated,  was  laid  before  the  chief,  on  which  he  was 
requested  to  designate  the  battle  field.  After  examining  it  atten- 
tively for  a  short  time,  during  which  he  recognised  the  various 
places  with  which  he  had  become  familiar  in  his  youthful  rambles, 
his  finger  rested  upon  a  point  near  the  present  village  of  Victor,  in 
the  County  of  Ontario,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Canandaigua. 
As  this  was  an  unlocked  for  location,  it  having  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  engagement  took  place  either  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon, 
or  between  that  village  and  Irondequoit  Bay,  Blacksmith  was 
questioned  particularly  upon  the  subject,  and  found  to  be  very 
positive  as  to  the  locality.  Although  his  knowledge  is  derived  only 
from  tradition,  the  peculiar  facilities  he  has  possessed  for  obtaining 
correct  information,  entitle  him  to  much  credit.  His  ancestors  re- 
sided at  Ga-6-sa-ell'-ga  aah,  the  village  nearest  the  battle  ground, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  transmit  to  their  descendants 
an  accurate  account  of  the  disasters  they»  experienced  from  suck 
unusual  occurrences,  as  the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the 
French,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  their  principal  villages. 

The  Etymology  of  the  name,  Ga-o-sa-eh'-gaaah,  as  explained 
by  Blacksmith,  will  also  throw  some  light  upon  the  identity  of  this 
place.     He  says  that  the  whole  village  was  supplied  by  one  springs 
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which  issued  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  To  procure  the  water  more 
conveniently,  the  Indians  made  troughs  or  conductors  of  basswood 
bark,  which,  when  stripped  from  the  tree,  curls  readily  into  the 
proper  shape,  and  with  these  they  conducted  the  water  to  a  point 
where  it  could  be  caught  in  their  vessels. 

The  fact  that  this  was  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity,  gave  pro- 
minence to  the  use  of  the  basswood  bark,  and  hence,  according  to 
the  Indian  custom,  arose  the  name,  Ga-6-sa-eli  ga  aali,  or  Ihe  lass- 
zcood  bark  lies  there. 

On  the  western  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  was 
situated,  now  called  Boughton's  Hill,  is  a  spring  which  was  known 
to  the  earliest  settlers. 

For  many  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  of  Victor 
by  the  whites,  a  plain  and  deep  path  was  to  be  seen  leading  from 
the  site  of  the  Indian  village  to  the  spring  in  question.  The  Indian 
trail  leading  from  Irondequoit  bay  to  the  same  village,  being  the 
one  pursued  by  the  French,  was  also  then  distinctly  visible. 
The  distance  of  the  battle  field  from  the  mouth  of  Irondequoit  Bay, 
agrees  with  that  given  by  the  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  calls  it  seven 
leagues,  or  twenty -one  miles,  though  distances  given  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Baron  was  placed,  are  not  always  relia- 
ble, and  are  generally  overstated. 

On  making  inquiry  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of 
Victor,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  indicated  by  Blacksmith, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  tradition  of  a  great  battle  between  ihe 
French  and  Senecas  at  that  place,  was  still  current  among  them. 
One  individual  stated,  that  about  fifty  years  ago.  Captain  Brandt, 
the  celebrated  Mohawk  Chief,  while  on  his  way  to  his  residence  in 
Canada,  stopped  at  Boughton's  Hill,  then  called  Castle  Hill,  and 
went  out  with  Mr.  Boughton  and  others,  to  view  the  "  old  French 
battle  ground," — that  the  place  which  he  pointed  out  has  ever  since 
been  thus  designated  by  the  inhabitants.  Brandt  further  stated, 
that  his  grandfather  piloted  the  French  and  Indians  from  the  mouth 
of  Irondequoit  bay  to  the  Indian  village. 

There  are  now  many  indications  of  the  former  existence  of  ex- 
tensive  Indian  settlements  in  the  town  of  Victor,  above  mentioned, 
within  the  circuit  of  three  miles,  and  Indian  hatchets,  gun  locks  of 
rude  construction,  gun  barrels,  beads,  pieces  of  brass  kettles,  stone 
pipes,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  frequently  found.  So  great  a  quantity 
of  gun  barrels,  hatchets,  &c.,  were  many  years  ago  ploughed  up 
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on  the  south  part  of  the  great  lot  number  four,  in  the  same  town, 
that,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  iron  in  the  new  settlements  at  that 
early  period,  it  became  an  important  acquisition  for  the  supply  of 
the  blacksmith  shop.  Thousands  of  graves  were  then  to  be  seen, 
many  of  which  are  yet  visible,  and  rude  implements,  of  savage 
construction,  are  often  found  on  opening  them.  On  the  site  of  the 
old  village,  large  quantities  of  charred  corn  have  been  turned  up 
by  the  plough,  showing  that  the  village  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  precise  place  where  the  battle  occurred,  is  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  present  village  of  Victor,  on  the  north-eastern  edge 
of  a  large  swamp,  and  on  the  northerly  side  of  a  stream  now  call- 
ed Great  Brook.  On  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was 
partly  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  and  dense  under- 
brush, forming  a  very  advantageous  place  for  an  Indian  ambus- 
cade. It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-west  of  the  site  of 
the  old  Indian  village  on  Boughton's  Hill,  called  by  De  Nonville 
"  Gannagaro,"  which  is  a  Mohawk  word. 

Its  identity  with  Ga-6-sa-elx'-ga  agili.,  the  Seneca  name  of  the  same 
village,  as  given  by  Blacksmith,  is  not  obvious,  but  the  changes 
which  the  former  has  undoubtedly  undergone  in  receiving  its 
French  dress,  may  possibly  account  for  the  discrepance.  That 
both  names  refer  to  the  same  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Wentworth  Greenhalp,  in  his  journal  of  a  "  voyage  from  Albany 
to  the  Indians  in  1677,"  says  that  "  the  Seneca  village,  Canagorah, 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  great  hill,  much  like  that  at  Onondaga." 
This  description  corresponds  with  the  situation  of  the  old  village 
on  Boughton  Hill, 

The  "Fort,"  mentioned  by  De  Nonville,  "  of  eight  hundred 
paces  in  circumference,  and  situated  on  a  very  advantageous 
height,  distant  half  a  league  from  Gannagaro,"  is  still  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  Although  the  plough  has  level- 
led its  trenches,  and  nearly  obliterated  the  evidences  of  its  former 
occupancy,  enough  remains  to  identify  the  spot.  The  same  solita- 
ry spring  referi'edtoby  De  Nonville,  as  the  only  one  by  which  the 
fort  was  supplied,  still  oozes  from  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  a  living 
witness  of  the  locality.  The  height  on  which  the  fort  was  situated, 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  westerly  from  the  site  of  Gannagaro, 
a  wide  valley  intervening.  It  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of"  Fort  Hill,"  among  the  inhabitants  in  its  vicinity.  Its  summit 
is  perfectly  level,  embracing  an  area  of  about  forty  acres.     Its 
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eastern  and  southern  declivity  is  quite  precipitous,  along  the  top  of 
which  a  trench  was  visible  for  many  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  A  deep  path  led  from  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  fort  to  the  spring  in  question,  and  was  probably  protected 
by  the  "advanced  entrenchment,"  mentioned  by  De  Nonville. 
The  Senecas  called  the  fortification,  GaJi  4'-yan.duk,  which  means 
literally,  "  there  was  a  fort  there." 

Three  other  villages  were  also  visited  by  the  French  expedition, 
to  wit :  Gan-no-ga-rae,  Totiakto  and  Gannounata.  The  first  is 
described  as  being  a  short  league  from  Gannagaro.  It  must  have 
been  situated  southerly  from  that  place,  as  numerous  indications 
of  an  ancient  Indian  village  in  that  vicinity  existed  at  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  The  only  one  which  answers  to  De  Non- 
ville's  description,  is  Chi'-nos-hah'-geh,  which  was  located  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  present  town  of  East  Bloomfield,  about  three 
and  one  half  miles  south-east  of  Boughton's  Hill,  near  where  the 
old  Indian  trail  crossed  Mud  Creek.  Its  name  and  location  is  well 
preserved  by  Indian  tradition.  When  first  discovered  by  the 
whites,  this  site  bore  many  evidences  of  former  Indian  occupancy, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Gannogarae  of  De  Nonville, 
was  at  this  point. 

To-ti-ak-to  is  described  as  a  large  village,  four  leagues,  or 
twelve  miles,  from  Gannagaro.  On  searching  for  a  village  about 
that  distance,  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance formerly  existed  in  the  north-eastern-most  bend  of  the 
Honeoye  outlet,  near  West  Mendon,  in  Monroe  County.  This 
village  is  called  by  Blacksmish,  De-yu'-di-haak'-doh,  which  he 
says,  signifies  "the  bend,"  from  its  location  in  a  bend  of  the 
Honeoye.  Its  site  is  just  eleven  miles  from  Gannagaro.  Its  iden- 
tity with  To-ti-ak-to,  will  be  perceived,  when  t  is  remembered  that 
the  French,  in  spelling  Indian  words,  change  d  to  i,  and  often 
omit  the  y  when  it  comes  before  a  vowel.  They  also,  seldom,  if 
ever,  insert  the  nasal  sounds  of  the  vowels.  The  distance  of  this 
village  from  Gannagaro,  corresponds  with  sufficient  exactness  with 
the  four  leagues  given  by  De  Nonville. 

The  distance  which  the  expedition  travelled  in  returning  from 
To-ti  ak-to,  to  the  point  where  they  landed,  is  stated  by  De  Non- 
ville at  eight  leagues.  He  undoubtedly  pursued  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous route  on  his  return,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  lay 
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waste  the  fields  of  the  Senecas.  The  distance  may  thus  have  been 
easily  increased  to  eight  leagues. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  To-ti-ak-to,  mentioned  by  De 
Nonville,  and  the  De-yu'-di-haak'-doh  of  Blacksmith,  refer  to  the 
same  village,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Greenhalp,  in  his 
journal  above  quoted,  mentions  "  Ti-o-te-hat-ton,"  as  a  Seneca  vil- 
lage lying  to  the  westward  of  Canagorah,  "near  the  river  Ti-o-te- 
hat-ton,  which  signifies  "  "  lending."  The  resemblance  in  ortho- 
graphy of  the  last  name,  with  that  given  by  De  Nonville,  and  its 
similarity  in  meaning  with  the  name  given  by  Blacksmith,  refer 
both  to  the  same  locality. 

The  remaining  village  mentioned  by  De  Nonville  as  Gannou- 
nata,  two  leagues  from  To-ti-ak-to,  has  not  been  positively  identi- 
fied. There  was  a  village  about  two  miles  south-east  of  East 
Avon,  at  the  source  of  the  small  stream  which  empties  into  the 
Conesus,  near  Avon  Springs.  This  place  was  called  by  the  Sen- 
ecas "  Dyu-do'o-sot,"  from  its  location  "  at  the  Spring."  Seneca  tra- 
dition has  not  preserved  the  name  or  location  of  any  other  village 
that  answers  so  well  to  De  Nonville's  description  of  Gannounata, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  is  the  identical  site. 

The  Baron  La  Hontan,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  before 
referred  to,  gives  the  names  of  two  of  the  villages  visited  by  the 
French  as  "  The-ga-ron-hies,"  and  "  Da-non-ca-ri-ta-rui,"  the  for- 
mer being  the  same  village  visited  by  Father  Hennepin  in  1679, 
eight  years  previous.  Neither  of  these  names  are  mentioned  by 
De  Nonville,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  discrepance  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  they  are  intended  for 
two  high  Seneca  Sachems  of  the  Snipe  Clan,  called  in  the  Seneca 
dialect,  "De-ga.  o-yes,"  and  "  Ga-noh'-ga-ili'-da-wi}!."  They  were 
very  distinguished  men,  and  when  the  names  of  the  villages  were 
sought  for,  they  were  probably  described  to  La  Hontari  as  the  re- 
sidences of  the  above  named  chiefs.  It  is  remarkable  that  La 
Fileau,  in  describing  the  Indian  custom  of"  calling  their  lands  af- 
ter their  own  names,"  adduces  the  name  of  this  identical  chief  as 
an  example. 

"Parnji  les  Tsonnontouans,  Tsonnonkeritaoui  et  Teionninnoka- 
raouen,  sont  des  noms  affectez  au  pays,  et  a  quelques-uns  des 
Chefs,  particulierment  a  celui  qui  est  le  maitre  du  village."  La 
Fileau  Mceurs  des  Sauvages.     T.  II.  p.  172. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  names  mentioned  by  La  Hontan, 
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were  given  to  the  two  chiefs  in  commemoration  of  their  exploits, 
for  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Adirondacks  or  Algonkins,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  clan  which 
should  cross  the  lake  seven  times,  and  return  with  the  trophies  of 
victory,  should  be  entitled  to  the  highest  honors. 

The  Snipes  under  these  two  Sachems  accomplished  this  feat, 
and  their  names,  like  official  titles  among  civilized  nations,  have 
been  transmitted  to  their  successors,  who  are  invested,  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  something  of  the  glory  of  their  predecessors. 

It  may  also  be  stated  in  this  connexion,  that  Father  Garnier, 
who  was  long  a  missionary  among  the  Iroquois,  being  found  in 
one  of  their  villages  by  Hennepin  in  his  embassy  to  the  Senecas 
in  1679,  mentions  a  Seneca  Chief  by  the  name  of  Shon-non-ke-ri- 
ta-oui,*  and  in  writing  from  the  Seneca  Country  in  1672,  he  calls 
the  same  chief  On-non-ken-ri-ta-oui,  and  says  "  he  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  chief  of  the  Senecas."f 

At  the  period  of  De  Nonville's  invasion,  the  Iroquois  were  com- 
posed of  five  nations  only,  the  Tuscaroras  not  having  as  yet  been 
received  into  the  confederacy.  The  French  Jesuits,  who  visited 
them  at  an  early  day,  and  established  missions  in  their  principal 
villages,  designated  the  respective  cantons  by  the  following  names  : 

Mohawk,  Anniegue. 

Oneida,  Onneiout. 

Onondaga,  Onnontague. 

Cayuga,  Oioguen. 

Seneca,  Sonnontouan. 

Father  Le  Mercier  states  that  in  1665,  the  Mohawks  numbered 
3  or  400  warriors,  the  Oneidas  140,  the  Onondagas  300,  the 
Cayugas  300,  and  the  Senecas  1200,  making  2340  men,  capable 
of  carrying  on  war.:j: 

In  1667,  Colonel  Courcey,  agent  for  Virginia,  estimated  the 
number  of  warriors  belonging  to  the  Five  Nations  as  follows. 

Mohawks,         300  Cayugas,  300 

Oneidas,  200  Senecas,  1,000 

Onondagas,      350  

Total,  2,150§ 


*  La  Fiteau,  T.  iii.  p.  159.  t  Relation,  1671—2.  p.  84. 

t  Relation,  1664—5.  p.  45.  §  Chalmers'  Political  Annals,  p.  606. 
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These  two  estimates  differ  but  little  from  that  of  De  Nonville, 
who  gives  their  number  at  2000.  Taking  both  for  a  basis,  the 
whole  population  must  have  exceeded  7000  souls. 

The  French  gained  little  honor  and  no  advantage  in  their  expe- 
dition. Their  inefficiency  disgusted  their  Indian  allies,  one  of 
whom,  an  Ottawa,  said  they  were  only  fit  to  make  war  on  Indian 
corn  and  bark  canoes. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  without  acknowledging  the  many 
obligations  he  is  under  to  the  Rev.  Asher  Wright,  of  the  Cattar- 
augus Mission,  for  the  information  which  his  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Seneca  language  enabled  him  to  supply,  particularly  in  re- 
gard  to  the  orthography  and  meaning  of  the  Indian  geographical 
terms  noticed  on  the  map. 

Also  to  the  Hon.  Augustus  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  Western  New  York,  who  communicated  some 
valuable  details  respecting  the  topography  of  that  part  of  the  Gen- 
esee  country  embraced  within  the  operations  of  De  Nonville. 

Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Messrs  Dwyer,  Aylwoeth,  and 
Moore,  of  Victor,  in  Ontario  County,  for  interesting  information, 
and  local  traditions,  which  their  early  residence  in  that  region  ena- 
bled them  to  furnish. 

Bifah,  Oct.  1847. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  NONVILLE'S  JOURNAL 

OF  HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE    SONNONTOUANS,*  ENEMIES  OT  THE  FRENCH  COLONT, 
VNDEKTAKEN  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  KING. 


The  strength  of  the  enemy  consists  in  the  firm  union 
which  exists  among  the  five  great  Cantons  of  the  Iroqouis 
nation,  each  of  which  is  in  many  respects  dependent  on 
the  rest.  They  number  altogether  more  than  two  thousand 
armed  men,  capable  of  carrying  on  war,  and  for  many 
years  have  been  held  in  such  dread  by  all  the  nations 
of  North  America,  that  we  expected  every  day  to  see  all 
the  savage  allies  and  friends  of  the  Colony  join  them, 
through  fear  of  so  formidable  an  enem3^ 

The  above  reasons,  and  also  because  religion,  through 
the  opposition  of  these  enemies,  has  made  no  progress  for  a 
long  time,  induced  the  King  to  send  me  orders  to  wage  war 
against  them. 

We  were  all  winter  getting  ready  for  that  purpose,  and 
providing  ourselves  with  everything  necessary  for  an  enter- 
prise so  arduous  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, (which,  for  the  space  of  thirty  leagues,  is  full  of  cas- 
cades, waterfalls,  and  rapids.)  and  also  of  the  great  Lake 
Ontario,  a  sea  of  two  hundred  leagues  in  circumference,  on 
which  violent  and  frequent  winds  prevail. 

These  cantons  of  the  enemy  are  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  said  Lake,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
surrounded  with  small  lakes,  swamps,  woods,  and  rivers. 
They  are  at  unequal  distances  from  Lake  Ontario,  so  that 
one  cannot  reach  them,  except  by  land  through  the  forests, 
carrying  his  provisions  on  his  back  during  all  the  lime  he  is. 
compelled  to  be  away  froTi  said  Lake. 

In  aid  of  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  we  resolved  to  place 
in  security  the  post  of  Catarocouy,t  which  is  a  small  re- 

*  The  Senecas  were  so  called  by  the  French. 

+  Foft  Catarocouy,  or  "  Cadaracqui,"  as  the  English  called  it,  was  built  by  the- 
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doubt  built  by  M.  de  Frontenac,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  On- 
tario. 

This  plan  is  also  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a 
magazine,  and  for  the  security  of  three  barks,  which  were 
in  very  bad  condition.  Two  of  them  were  built  for  the 
Sieur  de  La  Salle,  for  the  fur  trade  on  said  Lake,  and  the 
third  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  for  the  service  of  the  King. 

During  all  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  I  was 
very  desirous  of  establishing  a  magazine  of  provisions  and 
munitions  at  that  place,  but  was  restrained  from  doing  so, 
through  fear  of  alarming  those  barbarians,  who,  incited 
and  instigated  by  the  English  to  make  war  upon  us,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  control  of  the  fur  trade,  were  at  that  time  on 
the  point  of  falling  upon  the  colony.  They  would  undoubt- 
edly have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  and  shrewd- 
ness of  the  Reverend  Father  de  Lamberville,  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary in  one  of  their  villages,  who  by  his  influence, 
averted  the  storm  which  would  have  been  the  more  fatal, 
from  our  being  unprepared  to  protect  ourselves  against  their 
incursions.  We  were  daily  on  the  eve  of  great  misfortunes. 
But  Heaven  ordered  it  otherwise,  since  it  willed  that  we 
should  ourselves  be  the  assailants. 

Thus  all  the  last  summer  was  passed  in  negotiations, 
which  terminated  in  an  agreement  that  both  parties  should 
meet  at  Catarocouy,  to  take  measures  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace.  But  the  pride  of  that  nation,  accus- 
tomed to  see  others  yield  to  its  tyranny,  and  the  insult  which 
they  have  continued  to  heap  both  upon  the  French  and  on 
our  savage  allies,  have  induced  us  to  believe  there  is  no  use 
in  negotiating  with  them  but  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and 
we  have  all  winter  been  preparing  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

After  the  ice  thawed  in  the  spring,  we  determined  to  send 
flour  to  Catarocouy,  with  the  bark  canoes  we  %vere  able  to 
collect,  and  urged  the  habitans  to  hasten  the  sowing  of  their 
seed,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  march  with  the  eight  hun- 
dred troops  M'hich  have  been  in  the  country  for  two  years. 

The  levies  upon  our  hahitans  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
men,  besides  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  most  skilful,  des- 
tined for  an  escort. 

The  first  mustering  of  the  habitans  from  the  environs  of 

Count  de  Frontenac,  in  1673,  as  a  check  upon  the  Iroquois,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  called  after  his  name.  It  was  situated  near  the  present  city  of  Kingston, 
ill  Canada  West.  In  1678,  it  was  rebuilt  by  La  Salle,  with  stone, in  the  form  of 
a  square,  flanked  by  four  bastions.  It  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. 
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Quebec,  took  place  on  the  24th  dsLj  of  May,  but  being  de- 
layed for  eight  days  by  a  furious  northeast  M'ind,  we  could 
not  muster  the  eight  hundred  soldiers  and  the  eight  hundred 
habitans  at  Montreal,  until  the  10th  of  June,  and  we  then 
distributed  among  them  the  batteaux,  designed  to  carry 
eight  men  in  each,  with  their  provisions  for  two  months. 

Our  troops  were  arranged  for  the  march  as  follows : — ■ 
Eight  platoons  of  two  hundred  men  each,  were  under  the 
command  of  eight  of  the  best  officers,  as  well  of  the  troops 
as  of  the  hahilans.  Six  batteaux  formed  a  company,  each 
batteau  carrying  eight  men.  Each  commandant  of  two 
hundred  men,  had  charge  of  twenty-four  batteaux,  which 
were  arranged  and  numbered  up  to  twent3^-four,  and 
carried  in  the  first  the  flag  by  which  the  twenty-four  bat- 
teaux were  distinguished. 

The  names  of  the  four  commandants  of  the  troops,  were 
D'Orviliiers,  St.  Cirq,  De  Troyes  and  Vallerennes,  veteran 
captains  of  infantry,  and  good  officers.  The  four  captains 
of  the  habitans  were  Berthier,  La  Valterge,  Granville,  and 
Longueil  Le  Moyne,  all  four  very  competent  for  the  com- 
mand. 

The  four  commandants  of  the  troops  had  with  them  M. 
Le  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  recently  arrived  from  France  to 
take  command  of  the  King's  forces  in  this  country.  The 
four  commandants  of  the  militia  had  for  their  commandant 
General  the  Sieur  Duguay,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Carig- 
nan,*  a  long  time  established  in  this  countr}'. 

M.  De  Callieres  was  commander-in-chief  of  both  divi- 
sions under  my  orders.  The  order  of  march  throughout  the 
entire  voyage,  was  a  battalion  of  troops,  succeeded  by  one 
of  militia,  alternately,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  af- 
ford each  other  assistance,  our  habitans  being  the  most  ex- 
perienced in  this  mode  of  travelling. 

In  respect  to  our  savage  allies  who  live  in  the  Colony,  and 
who  followed  us  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred, 
their  order  of  march  was  not  prescribed,  that  they  might 
serve  as  scouts,  or  in  the  detachments  we  should  send  out, 
or  in  facilitating  the  march,  according  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  reserving  them  for  such  use  as  is  made  of  dragoons 
in  France. 

*  The  name  of  this  officer  is  spelled  "  Du  Gue,"  by  Charlevoix.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  person  of  that  name  who  accompanied  Father  Hennepin,  in  his  early 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  seven  years  previous.  There  was  a  regiment  in 
the  French  service  called  the  regiment  of  "  Carignan  Salieres,"  which  is  pro- 
bably the  one  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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On  assembling  our  troops  at  Montreal,  we  received  news 
of  the  arrival  at  Quebec,  of  M.  D'Omblement,*  with  a 
King's  ship,  called  the  Arc-en-ciel,  Avhich  arrived  from 
France  in  thirty-three  days,  a  thing  unprecedented  since 
the  settlement  of  Canada.  He  brought  us  news  of  the  re- 
inforcement of  eight  hundred  men,  which  was  sent  by  the 
King,  and  remained  in  place  of  the  hahitans,  whom  we  had 
drawn  from  their  homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  haste  we  made,  our  little  army  did 
not  set  out  from  YiUe-Marie,-\  in  the  island  ot  Montreal, 
until  the  13th  day  of  June. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  morning,  we  passed  the  rapids  and 
the  Saut  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  troops  encamped,  a  part  in 
the  isle  of  Perrot,  and  a  part  at  Chateaugui,  where  our  chris- 
tian savages  awaited  us. 

The  latter  sung  and  danced  the  war  dance  all  night,  at  a 
feast  which  was  made  for  them  by  means  of  two  lean  cows, 
and  fcome  dozen  dogs,  roasted  in  their  skins — which  are  the 
true  enrolments  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  We 
were  obliged  to  rest  on  the  filteenth,  by  reason  of  very  bad 
weather,  storms  and  contrary  winds,  which  prevailed  all 
day,  and  prevented  our  passing  in  Lake,  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

We  feared  any  increase  of  wind,  on  account  ot  the  two 
currents  of  two  large  rivers  which  meet  there,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  number  of  rocks  and  shoals. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  our  little  fleet,  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  appeared  in  a  body  upon  the 
Lake,  and  favored  by  a  fair  wind  and  fine  weather,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  cascades^  where  a  portage  of  all  the 
luggage,  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  became  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  there  that  our  soldiers  and  Canadians,  stripped  to 
their  shirts  in  the  water,  as  deep  in  many  places  as  their 
arm  pits,  worked  like  water  dogs,  drawing  with  cords  or 
pushing  with  their  shoulders,  the  batteaux  and  canoes,  to 
overcome  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  We  found  our  Indi- 
ans of  great  service  on  this  occasion. 

•  La  Hontan  writes  this  name  "  D'Amblemont,"  and  says  the  passage  was 
made  from  Rochelle  in  twenty-eight  days. 

t  Viile-Marie  is  the  ancient  name  bestowed  upon  Montreal  by  its  founders. 
Charlevoix  says  it  was  used  in  his  time  in  public  acts,  and  that  the  Lords-pro- 
prietaries were  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  retention. 

X  These  rapids  or  falls  are  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  Perrot 
wluch  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  river. 
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France  in  thirty-three  days,  a  thing  unprecedented  since 
the  settlement  of  Canada.  He  brought  us  news  of  the  re- 
inforcement of  eight  hundred  men,  which  was  sent  by  the 
King,  and  remained  in  place  of  the  hahitans,  whom  we  had 
drawn  from  their  homes. 
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and  fcome  dozen  dogs,  roasted  in  their  skins — which  are  the 
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were  obliged  to  rest  on  the  filteenth,  by  reason  of  very  bad 
weather,  storms  and  contrary  winds,  which  prevailed  all 
day,  and  prevented  our  passing  in  Lake,  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

We  feared  any  increase  of  wind,  on  account  ot  the  two 
currents  of  two  large  rivers  which  meet  there,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  number  of  rocks  and  shoals. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ]  6th,  our  little  fleet,  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  appeared  in  a  body  upon  the 
Lake,  and  favored  by  a  fair  wind  and  fine  weather,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  cascades.J  where  a  portage  of  all  the 
luggage,  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  became  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  there  that  our  soldiers  and  Canadians,  stripped  to 
their  shirts  in  the  water,  as  deep  in  many  places  as  their 
arm  pits,  worked  like  water  dogs,  drawing  with  cords  or 
pushing  with  their  shoulders,  the  batteaux  and  canoes,  to 
overcome  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  We  found  our  Indi- 
ans of  great  service  on  this  occasion. 

•  La  Hontan  writes  this  name  "  D'Amblemont,"  and  says  the  passage  was 
made  from  Rochelle  in  twenty-eight  days. 
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This  day's  Avork  was  severe  on  account  of  three  difficult 
passages.  The  great  vigor  of  our  men  surmounted  all  the 
impediments,  the  least  of  which  would  have  appalled  the 
stoutest  heart  in  Europe ;  showing  what  man  can  accom- 
plish when  he  undertakes  an  object. 

This  same  day  we  passed  the  Cascades,  Le  Trou,  and  Le 
Buisson.*  We  encamped  at  evening  in  three  different  divi- 
sions, separate  from  each  ether.  The  first  two  battalions 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  called  Coteau  des  Cedres,'f 
the  next  two  a  little  below,  and  the  other  four  a  little  lower 
still. 

On  the  17th,  our  troops  began  their  march  at  day-break, 
and  the  most  we  could  accomplish  was  to  pass  the  rapids 
of  the  Coteau  des  Cedres  and  those  of  the  Cedres.  Nearly 
all  unloaded  their  boats  at  the  former,  but  the  remainder, 
more  courageous,  passed  them  very  safely  without  that 
trouble.  We  encamped  half  a  league  above  the  latter.  This 
day's  advance  was  only  about  two  leagues,  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  the  last  rapid,  which  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
league,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  pass  all  the  boats 
and  canoes  in  single  order.  We  lost  two  batteaux  in  this 
difficult  passage,  which  were  swung  around  by  the  current 
and  swamped,  also  two  sacks  of  biscuit  which  got  wet. 

On  the  18th  we  encamped  a  good  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Lake  St.  Francis,  alter  passing  the  Coteau  du  Lac, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  rapid  to  surmount.  We  were 
obliged  to  make  a  portage  of  all  the  loading,  and  even  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  batteaux,  aided  by  our  good  friends, 
the  savages.     We  advanced  three  leagues  this  day. 

On  the  19th,  we  were  able  to  proceed  only  three  leagues^. 
on  account  of  a  heavy  rain  and  storm,  which  obliged  us  to 
encamp  on  the  borders  of  the  above  named  lake,  at  a  place 
called  Pointe  a  Baudet.  The  Sieur  Perre  arrived  in  the 
evening  with  four  Iroquois,  their  women  and  two  children,, 
whom  he  had  captured  fifteen  leagues  below,  at  a  place 
where  1  ha;d  sent  him  lor  that  purpose. 

Two  of  these  Iroquois  are  the  most  influential  of  the  nation 
of  Goyogouens,J  open  enemies  of  the  colony,  and  strongly 
attached  to  the  Sonnontouans.  One  of  them  named 
Oreouate,  cruelly  maltreated  and  persecuted  the  l?everend 
Father  De  Careilt,  when  he  was  a  missionary  in  their  vil- 

*  Le  Buisson,  or  "  the  fall  of  the  thicket." 

t  Coteau  des  Cedres.     These  form  the  third  rapid  in  ascending  the  river  from 
Montreal,  and  are  about  nine  miles  above  Le  Buisson. 
X  Cayugas. 
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lage,  besides  committing  many  robberies  on  him,  and  on 
many  of  our  French  and  savage  allies.  They  also  charge 
upon  him  the  expedition  of  the  last  year  against  the  Hurons. 

On  the  20th,  all  the  captives  were  sent  to  the  prisons  of 
Montreal,  to  join  four  other  Iroquois  who  had  been  sur- 
prised in  that  neighborhood,  whither  they  had  gone  as  spies. 
In  the  mean  time  we  set  out  from  our  camp,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  and  accomplished  the  remaining  traverse  of  the  lake, 
amounting  to  five  leagues.  The  bad  weather  detained  us 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  compelled  us  to  encamp 
among  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the  lake. 

On  the  21st,  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Petits  Ches- 
neaux,  a  little  below  Pointe  Maligne,  and  advanced  only 
three  leagues,  being  delayed,  by  the  severe  storms  which 
prevailed. 

On  the  22d,  we  passed  the  rapids  of  Petits  Chesneaux 
and  of  the  Long  Saut,  except  two  battalions  which  were 
obliged  to  encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  latter.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  tow  the  batteaux  for  more  than  two  leagues,  and 
did  not  advance  more  than  two  leagues  and  a  half. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  surmount 
in  passing  these  rapids.  They  must  be  seen  and  passed  in 
order  to  conceive  their  force.  Many  of  our  men  were 
crippled  there  in  their  leet  and  legs.  We  had  but  three 
batteaux  carried  down  by  the  current,  which  were  safely 
brought  to  land,  having  escaped  with  only  a  few  pails  of 
water  in  them,  some  biscuit  wet  and  guns  lost.  It  cost  the 
life  of  a  poor  soldier,  who,  being  less  expert  than  the  rest, 
was  drowned  after  surmounting  all  these  rapids. 

We  were  obliged  on  the  23d  to  remain  in  the  same  place, 
waiting  for  the  two  battalions  which  were  unable  to  pass 
the  Long  Saut  on  the  22d.  The  day  was  employed  in  caulk- 
ing the  broken  batteaux.  We  were  unable  to  finish  them 
by  reason  of  the  heav}'^  and  incessant  rain,  and  of  the  great 
number  which  were  injured.  On  this  same  day,  two  ca- 
noes, sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  brought  an  Iroquois  savage, 
of  some  note  among  the  Goiogouens,  together  with  three 
women  and  two  children.  The  man  had  been  sent  to 
watch  our  movements,  and  he  informed  us  that  OreouatU, 
•of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  had  descended  to  Mon- 
treal, with  the  intention  of  discovering  what  was  passing 
among  us,  and  of  carrying  off"  some  French  prisoners  on 
his  return.  We  found  among  his  booty  some  cords  with 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  bind  their  prisoners,  and 
which  they  do  not  carry,  except  on  warlike  excursions. 
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On  the  24th,  M.  L'lntendant  sent  a  canoe,  to  advise  us 
that  many  Iroquois  savages  were  fishing  at  the  isle  of  Oto- 
niato*  and  also  on  the  main  land,  south  of,  and  opposite 
said  island. 

At  twelve  leagues  below  Catarocouy,  I  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  a  hundred  savages,  commanded  by  the  Sieur  de 
Ste  Helene  Le  Moyne,  to  capture  the  said  Iroquois.  The 
heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  day  not  having  permitted  us 
to  mend  the  leaky  batteaux,  we  were  unable  to  set  out  from 
our  camp  until  noon.  We  were  still  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind us  a  part  of  our  habitans,  who  were  more  accustomed 
to  the  navigation,  to  join  us  the  next  day  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Caliieres.  We  advanced  this  day  only 
three  leagues. 

On  the  25th  we  set  out  from  the  camp  and  passed  the 
Rapide  Plat,  a  little  above  which  we  encamped,  having 
accomplished  but  three  leagues  and  a  half.  These  rapids 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  soldier  who  was  drowned.  In  the 
evening  we  had  news  from  Catarocouy,  b}^  a  canoe  sent  by 
M.  L'lntendant,  that  he  had  seized  all  the  savages,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  news  of  our  march  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  had  engaged  the  savages  which  were  at  Oto- 
niata,  to  meet  him  at  Catarocouy,  where  they  would  also  be 
seized.  This  same  day,  ten  Algonquin  savages,  on  hearing 
of  our  march,  came  to  join  us,  being  from  the  region  of 
Temiscamins,  towards  the  north,  and  told  us  that  others 
would  come  with  the  same  design.  M.  De  Caliieres  could 
not  join  us  this  day,  but  arrived  within  half  a  league. 

On  the  2r>th  we  passed  the  rapids  Des  Galots,  which  are 
the  last,  and  thenceforth  we  entered  a  more  gentle  current. 
After  this,  our  navigation  was  much  easier,  because  the 
soldiers  were  relieved  from  getting  into  the  water,  and  we 
advanced  by  the  aid  of  our  oars  and  sails  alone.  We  en- 
camped a  good  league  and  a  half  above  Des  Galots,  and 
gained  this  day  four  leagues.f 

On  the  27th,  a  severe  and  contrary  wind  from  the  south- 
east obliged  us  to  remain,  and  we  passed  the  day  in  refit- 
ting those  batteaux  which  were  found  out  of  order.  M. 
L'lntendant  arrived  at  our  camp,  from  Catarocouy,  on  his 
return,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 

*  This  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  15  or  16  miles  above  La 
Galette,  and  is  now  called  "  Tonihata." 

t  This  encampment  was  at  or  near  the  place  subsequently  called  La  Galette, 
and  which  was  recommended  by  Charlevoix  as  a  far  preferable  site  for  a  Fort 
than  Catarocouy. 
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colon5\  He  informed  us  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
arrested  all  the  h'oquois  savages  in  the  environs  of  the  Fort, 
to  the  number  of  120,  thirty  of  w^hom  vv^ere  men,  the  rest 
"being  women  and  children.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  to  retrieve  lost  time,  the  wind  being  calm,  we  pro- 
ceeded all  night,  and  encamped  eight  leagues  from  where 
the  rain  commenced. 

The  28th  passed  amid  severe  storms  and  continued  rain 
during  the  whole  day,  which  obliged  us  to  remain. 

We  set  out  on  the  2yth,  early  in  the  morning,  with  fine 
weather,  and  advanced  nearly  nine  leagues.  On  reaching 
our  camp,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  arrival  of 
the  Reverend  Father  Lambervilie,  of  the  company  of  Jesus, 
missionary  to  the  Onnontagues,*  whom  I  had  sent  for  in- 
formation, under  the  pretence  of  bringing  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  Iroquois  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  our  differ- 
ences. On  the  last  day  of  June,  we  arrived  within  half  a 
league  of  Catarocouy,  and  I  proceeded  there  the  same  day, 
to  arrange  every  thing,  and  procure  what  provisions  we 
should  need  until  the  end  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  the  Fort,  I  thought  proper  to  send  to  the 
village  of  the  Onnontagues,  the  son  and  brother  of  a  sav- 
age named  Hotreliouate,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  in  the  said  village,  from  whom  we  had  derived 
great  assistance  in  checking  the  incursions  which  the  Son- 
nontouans,  and  other  Iroquois  had  made  the  year  past,  un- 
der the  instigation  of  Colonel  Dongan,  Governor  of  New 
York.  Father  Lambervilie  used  the  influence  of  the  above- 
named  person,  as  well  as  that  of  his  other  friends,  to  coun- 
teract the  ill  designs  of  the  said  coloneL 

The  first  day  of  July  all  our  troops  arrived  at  Catarocouy, 
•where  they  occupied  themselves  in  unloading  whatever 
they  had  in  the  batteaux  for  the  Fort,  or  for  fitting  out  the 
three  barks,  one  of  which  had  already  gone  to  carry  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  to  the  Sieurs  De  La  Durantaye  and 
Du  Lhu.f  The  two  latter  have  had  orders  for  a  year  past 
to  repair  here  on  the  last  of  June,  with  all  the  French  they 
could  collect,  who  were  in  the  forests  on  leave,  for  the 
beaver  trade,  and  those  of  our  savage  allies,  enemies  of 
the  Iroquois,  whom  they  could  induce  to  join  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  examining  and  re- 
placing the  provisions  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  rain 

*  Onondagas. 

+  Charlevoix  spells  this  name  "  Du  Luth." 
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and  other  accidents  incident  to  navigation,  which  we  were 
unable  to  finish  that  day. 

Being  advised  by  the  Sieur  Perre,  who  had  been  sent  in 
a  party  with  some  savages,  that  he  had  not  force  enough  to 
seize  and  carry  off  all  the  Iroquois  savages  of  Ganneious,* 
I  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  forty  Canadians,  in  bark  ca- 
noes, under  the  command  of  Captain  Repentigny  and  Lieu- 
tenant Po]tneuf  to  hasten  that  expedition,  with  orders  to 
return  the  next  day,  although  Ganneious  is  ten  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Catarocouy,  because  I  wished  to  set  out  on  the 
third.  On  this  same  day,  the  Sieur  De  La  Foret  arrived  at 
Catarocouy.  He  is  a  resident  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  among  the 
Illinois,  where  the  Sieur  de  Tonty  is  in  command.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  come  from  Nias:ara  by  the  way  of 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  although  it  is  more 
than  eighty  leagues  by  that  route.  He  brought  me  letters 
from  the  Sieur  de  Tonty,  and  from  jNIessieurs  De  La  Du- 
rantaye  and  Du  Lhu,  who  had  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the 
27th  of  June,  with  about  180  of  the  most  active  men  of  the 
colony,  and  about  400  savages,  and  were  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  news  from  me  by  the  bark  which  I  had  promised 
to  send  them,  loaded  with  provisions  and  ammunition. 
This  bark  had  left  Catarocouy  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  June, 
and  favored  by  the  northeast  wind,  should  have  arrived  at 
Niagara  on  the  2d  day  of  July. 

The  Sieur  De  La  Foret  informed  me  that  the  Sieur  De 
La  Durantaye  had  seized  thirty  English  who,  escorted  by 
some  Iroquis,  were  on  their  way  to  trade  at  Missilimaquinak, 
as  they  did  the  past  year,  under  the  pretence  that  post  be- 
longed to  them  ;  although  we  have  held  it  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  as  the  entrepot  of  all  our  commerce. 
Those  thirty  Englishmen  were  taken  in  Lake  Huron,  twenty 
leagues  from  Missilimaquinak,  where  they  were  deprived 
of  their  effects  and  made  pi  isoners  without  any  other  in- 
jury, although  it  Avould  have  been  lawful  to  have  treated 
them  more  severely,  as  they  were  taken  in  arms  with  our 
enemies.f  He  further  informed  me,  that  the  corps  which 
were  at  Niagara,  had  met  another  party  of  thirty  English, 
also  escorted  by  savages  hostile  to  us,  who  were  likewise 
going  to  Missilimaquinak  under  the  guidance  of  some 
French   deserters.     They  were  met  by  our  people  at  the 

*  An  Iroquois  village  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  8  or  10  leagues  west 
of  Catarocouy. 

t  This  party  of  Englishmen  was  commanded  by  Major  Gregory. 
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Strait  of  Lake  Erie,  near  the  Fort*  which  we  occupy  there, 
and  were  treated  like  the  others. 

I  directed  the  Sieur  de  La  Foret,  to  return  immediately, 
having  charged  him  with  the  necessary  orders  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  said  corps  of  French  and  Savages  from  Niagara, 
with  ours  at  the  rendezvous  which  I  appointed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Sonnontouans,f  but  the  wind  be- 
ing too  violent,  he  could  not  set  out  until  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  so  that  he  went  only  two  or  three  leagues. 

The  2d  day  of  July  passed  in  distributing  the  provisions, 
and  in  repairing  all  the  leaky  batteaux,it  being  our  intention 
to  leave  the  next  day.  We  arranged  the  two  large  batteaux 
for  carrying  in  each  a  small  cannon,  some  long  guns.  Arque- 
buses a  croc,X  and  twenty  men,  with  which  to  cover  our 
landing  when  we  should  arrive  in  the  enemy's  country. 
We  waited  on  the  3d  for  Perre,  who,  by  reason  of  contrary 
and  severe  winds,  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  on  the  2d,  as 
he  had  been  directed.  He  arrived  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  eighteen  savage  warriors  and  a  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  making  in  all  about  eighty  persons. 
The  men  were  all  confined  in  the  Fort.  The  whole  party 
numbered  fifty-one  able  bodied  men,  and  a  hundn^d  and 
fifty  women  and  children. §  Orders  were  given  to  embark 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  but  the  wind  did  not  per- 
mit, so  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  employed  in  loading 
the  provisions,  ammunition  and  implements  into  the  two 
remaining  barks,  to  send  them  to  the  general  rendezvous 
near  the  Sonnontouans. 

We  embarked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  day  of 
July,  and  took  the  route  by  the  way  of  La  Famine, ||  coast- 
ing along  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  We  made  many 
traverses,  favored  by  a  calm  which  continued  all  day,  and 

*  Fort  Fonichartrain,  on  Detroi  triver,  now  the  site  of  Detroit. 

t  Irondequoit  Bay. 

X  An  arquebuse  is  an  ancient  fire  arm,  the  barrel  of  which  is  very  large  and 
heavy. 

§  Some  of  the  Iroquois  who  were  thus  treacherously  seized  by  the  French, 
were  subsequently  sent  to  France  and  confined  in  the  galleys.  This  perfidious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  French  towards  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
hostilities  against  them,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  exasperate  the  Iroquois, 
and  provoked  the  horrid  cruellies  they  subsequently  inflicted  on  the  French,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  degrading  in  their  estimation,  than  to  make  them  galley- 
slaves.  Count  Frontenac  brought  back  the  captives  from  France  at  the  request 
of  De  Nonville,  and  endpavored  to  use  their  influence  in  establishing  a  peace 
with  their  nation,  but  without  success. 

II  La  Famine,  or  Hungry  Bay.  So  called  from  the  scarcity  of  food  which  the 
Fieuch  army  experienced  there  in  1684,  in  the  expedition  under  La  Barre. 
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by  which  we  happily  profited.  We  advanced  this  day  more 
than  ten  leagues,  and  encamped  on  an  island  named  Des 
Galots,  which  we  reached  very  opportune)}',  for  hardly  had 
our  batteaux  arrived,  when  a  wind  from  the  southeast  arose 
with  such  violence,  that  we  would  have  been  obliged  to 
land  on  the  nearest  shore,  had  it  commenced  sooner.  It 
continued  all  night  with  such  violence,  that  the  waves 
compelled  us  to  draw  our  batteaux  upon  land. 

On  the  5th  the  same  wind  continued  all  day,  and  con- 
strained us  to  remain  on  said  island.  The  next  da}',  July 
6th,  the  wind  abated  a  little  in  the  morning,  but  we  could 
not  undertake  the  traverse  until  one  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  wind  suddenly  ceased.  We  encamped  a  league  from 
thence,  at  a  river  named  Cataragarenre.*  While  on  our 
way  our  savages  discovered  the  footprints  of  some  fugitive 
Iroquois,  whom  they  pursued  without  success.  They  left 
behind  them  some  sacks  of  provisions,  and  their  canoes. 

We  resumed  our  march  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
encamped  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  river  Onnontagues.f 
The  distance  was  ten  leagues.  We  also  perceived  this  day 
some  men  who  were  stationed  to  watch  our  march,  but 
who  escaped  in  the  woods  by  the  path  which  leads  over 
land  to  Onnontague  lake. 

On  the  8th  we  advanced  only  five  leagues,  by  reason  of 
storms  and  severe  winds.  We  encamped  two  leagues  from 
Chroutons.| 

On  the  9th,  we  advanced  only  four  leagues  on  account  of 
the  incessant  rain  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the 
land.     W^e  encamped  two  leagues  above  Chroutons. 

On  arriving  there  we  perceived  at  a  distance  the  bark, 
which,  after  having  landed  provisions  at  Niagara,  had 
come  to  advise  us  that  the  detachment  of  savage  allies 
would  leave  Niagara  on  the  Gth,  with  all  the  French,  to 
reach  the  river  of  the  Sonnontouans  on  the  10th,  pursuant 
to  the  orders  I  had  given.  This  same  evening  a  savage  of 
our  company  having  wandered  a  little  distance  into  the 
woods,  was  captured  by  three  Iroquois  scouts,  who,  having 
tied  him,  kept  him  prisoner  a  day  and  a  night,  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  a  knife  suspended  from  his  neck,  which 
by  chance  remained  concealed  on  his  back  under  his  dress. 
The  second  night  the  prisoner  did  not  fail  to  use  the  knife 
in  cutting  his  bonds  while  his  guards  were  fast  asleep.     He 

*  Probably  Sandy  Creek,  in  Jefferson  county. 

X  Oswego  river. 

X  Chroutons.     It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  place  ;  probably  little  Sodus  bay. 
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returned  to  our  camp  without  any  other  injury  than  the 
blow  of  a  tomahawk  which  they  had  struck  very  lightly  on 
one  of  his  shoulders. 

On  the  10th,  we  set  out  at  daylight,  in  order  to  reach  the 
rendezvous  at  GanniagatarontagouaL*  the  same  day,  al- 
though the  wind  was  rather  strong,  the  waves  high  and  the 
Lai-e  rough.  We  made  such  fortunate  progress,  that  just 
as  we  arrived  at  the  above  named  Marais,  having  first  ex- 
amined it,  in  expectation  of  finding  the,  enemy  there,  we 
perceived  at  a  distance  our  French  and  savage  all  es  who 
were  coming  under  sail  from  Niagara.  They  arrived  at 
the  same  time  with  ourselvesf  at  the  embankment  of  said 
Lake,  where  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  seeking  a  posi- 
tion suitable  for  intrenchments,  and  capable  of  affording 
protection  M'hile  we  were  gone  over  land  in  search  of  the 
enemy  in  their  villages,  the  largest  of  which  is  distant  only 
nine  or  ten  leagues. 

We  passed  the  1 1th  in  constructing  palisades,  fascines  and 
pickets,  for  intrenching  the  dike  which  separates  the  Lake 
from  the  Marais  in  which  we  had  placed  our  boats. 

On  the  12th  at  3  o'clock,  after  having  detached  four  hun- 
dred menj  to  garrison  the  redoubt,  which  we  had  already 
put  in  condition  of  defence  for  the  protection  of  our  provi- 
sions, batteaux  and  canoes,  we  set  out  v^ith  all  our  savage 
allies,  who  were  loaded  like  ourselves  with  thirteen  days  pro- 
visions, and  took  the  path  which  leads  by  land  through  the 

*  This  is  now  called  Irondequoit  bay,  and  is  situated  about  four  miles  east  of  Gen- 
esee river.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  Various  names  have 
been  applied  to  it  by  English  writers,  such  as  "  Trondequat,"  •'  Rundegut,"  and 
"  Geruiidegut."  Spafford  in  his  Gazetteer  says,  the  Iroquois  name  is  Teoronto  ; 
pronounced  "  Tcheorontok,"  signifying  the  place  where  the  waves  breathe  and 
die,  or  gasp  and  expire.  This  meaning  is  highly  poetical,  and  were  not  truth  of 
more  importance,  it  would  peihaps  be  ungracious  to  correct  it.  The  true  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  is  said  to  be  a  place  where  there  is  a  jam  of  Jloodwood .' 
The  name  is  not  Seneca,  but  Mohawk.  The  Seneca  name  is  "  O-nyiii-da-on- 
da-gwat,"  and  means  a  bay  or  cove  ;  literally  a  turning  out  or  going  aside  of  the 
Lake  ;  compounded  o{  Ga-7iyiu-dneh,h&ke,  and  0-da-gvvah,  it  turns  out  or  goes 
aside.  The  name  given  by  De  Nonville  is  the  same  word  in  the  Mohawk  dia- 
lect. Gerundegut,  or  Irondequoit,  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  Seneca 
name  above  given  by  De  Nonville.  It  is  spelled  "  Andiataroataount,"  on  the 
Jesuits' map,  published  in  1664,  and  "  Ganientaraguat,"  on  Vaugondy's  map, 
published  in  Paris,  A.  D.  1753. 

t  Golden  and  Smith  erroneously  state  that  the  expedition  of  De  Nonville  left 
Catarocouy  in  two  divisions,  one  by  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
other  by  the  south  side,  both  of  which  met  at  Irondequoit  bay.  It  clearly  appears 
from  De  Nonville's  narrative,  that  the  party  which  he  met  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  was  composed  of  French  and  Indians  from  the  far  west,  who  had  sailed 
from  their  rendezvous  at  Niagara,  to  join  the  expedition  pursuant  to  his  orders. 

t  These  men  were  left  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  D'Orvillers.  La  Hon- 
lan's  travels.     Vol.  i,  p.  96.     See  appendix.     No.  II. 
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woods  to  Gannagaro.*  We  advanced  only  three  leagues 
this  day,  among  tall  woods,  sufficiently  openf  to  allow  us 
to  march  in  three  columns. 

The  next  day,  being  the  13th,  we  left  in  the  morning,  with 
the  design  of  approaching  the  village  as  near  as  we  could, 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  opportunity  of  rallying  and 
seizing  upon  two  difficult  defiles  upon  two  rivers,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  pass,  and  where  we  should  un- 
doubtedly meet  them.  In  the  mean  time  we  passed  those 
two  defiles  unmolested,  no  one  appearing  but  some  scouts. 
There  still  remained  a  third  defile,  at  the  entrance  to  said 
village,  at  which  it  was  our  intention  to  halt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  the  night,  and  of  resting  our  troops,  who 
were  much  fatigued  through  the  extraordinary  and  sultry 
heat  of  the  weather,  but  our  scouts  having  seen  the  trail  of 
a  considerable  party  which  had  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  defile,  warned  us  to  keep  our  troops  together. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  alternoon,  a  short  time  after 
we  had  resumed  our  march,  M.  de  Callieres,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  three  companies  commanded  by  Tonty,  De 
La  Durantaye  and  Du  Lhu,  and  of  all  our  savages,  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Sonnontouans,  posted  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  defile. 

They  were  better  received  than  they  anticipated,  and 
were  thrown  into  such  consternation,  that  the  most  of  them 
threw  away  their  guns  and  clothing,  to  escape  under  fa- 
vor of  the  M^oods.  The  action  was  not  long,  but  there  was 
heavy  firing  on  both  sides. 

The  three  companies  of  Outaouaies,J  who  were  stationed 
on  the  right,  distinguished  themselves,  and  all  our  Christian 
savages  farther  in  the  rear,  performed  their  duty  admirably, 
and  firmly  maintained  the  position  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them  on  the  left. 

As  we  had  in  our  front  a  dense  wood,  and  a  brook  bor- 
dered with  thickets,  and  had  made  no  prisoners  who  could 
tell  us  positively  the  number  of  the  enemy  who  attacked 
us ;  the  severe  fatigue  of  the  march  which  our  troops,  as 
well  the  French  as  the  savages,  had  undergone,  left  us  in 
no  condition  to  pursue  the  enemy.     They  had  fled  beyond 

*  When  the'Genesee  country  was  first  surveyed,  in  1 789,  there  was  an  old  Indi- 
an trail  or  path  leading  from  the  outlet  of  Irondequoit  bay  along  its  eastern  side 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  path  which  the  expe- 
dition pursued. 

t  Their  route  lay  through  oak  openings  which  abounded  in  that  part  of  the 
Genesee  country. 

I  Ottawas. 
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where  we  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  paths,  to  be  cer- 
tain which  we  should  take,  to  lead  us  from  the  woods  into 
the  plain. 

The  enemy  left  twenty-seven  dead  on  the  field  to  our  know- 
ledge, who  had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  besides  a  much  larger 
number  of  wounded,  judging  from  the  traces  of  blood  which 
we  saw.  We  learned  from  one  of  the  dying,  that  thev  had 
more  than  eight  hundred  men  under  arms,  either  in  the  ac- 
tion or  in  the  village,  and  were  daily  expecting  assistance 
from  the  neighboring  Iroquois. 

Our  troops  being  very  much  fatigued,  we  rested  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  at  the  same  place,  where  we  found  suf- 
ficient water  for  the  night.  We  maintained  a  strict  watch, 
waiting  for  day,  in  order  to  enter  the  plain,  which  is  about 
a  league  in  extent,  before  proceeding  to  the  village. 

The  Reverend  Father  Emabran,*  missionary  among  the 
Outaouas  savages  whom  he  had  brought  to  us,  was  wounded 
in  the  action.  It  cost  us  also  the  death  of  five  habitans,  a 
soldier,  and  five  savage  allies,  besides  six  habitans  and  five 
soldiers  wounded. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  14th,  a  heavy  rain  that 
lasted  until  noon,  compelled  us  to  remain  until  that  time  at 
the  place  where  the  action  occurred.  We  set  out  in  battle 
array,  thinking  to  find  the  enemy  intrenched  in  the  new 
village,  which  is  above  the  old. 

In  the  meantime  we  entered  the  plain,  without  seeing 
any  thing  but  the  relics  of  the  fugitives.  We  found  the 
old  village  burnt  by  the  enemy,  and  the  intrenchments  of 
the  new  deserted,  which  were  distant  from  the  old  about 
three  quarters  of  a  league.  We  encamped  on  the  height  of 
the  plain,  and  did  nothing  this  day  but  protect  ourselves 
from  the  severe  rain,  which  continued  until  night. 

On  the  15th,  the  savages  brought  us  two  old  men,  whom 
the  enemy  had  left  in  the  woods  in  their  retreat.  Two  or 
three  women  came  to  surrender  themselves,  and  informed  us 
that  for  the  space  of  four  days,  all  the  old  men,  women  and 
children  had  been  fleeing  in  great  haste,  being  able  to  carry 
with  them  only  the  best  of  their  effects.  Their  flight  was 
towards  Goiogouen,-\  behind  the  Lakes.  They  were  sorely 
troubled  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  one  woman  in- 

*  Both  La  Hontan  and  Charlevoix  give  the  name  of  this  Jesuit  as  "  Angel- 
ran,"  which  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  the  name  is  indistinctly  written  in  the 
"  Paris  Document." 

t  The  Canton  of  the  Cayugas,  which  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
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formed  us  they  were  obliged  to  kill  the  Oumiamis  prison- 
ers, which  was  the  reason  of  her  escape. 

One  of  the  old  men  who  had  been  of  note  in  the  village, 
and  was  father  or  uncle  of  the  chief,  told  us  the  ambuscade 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  stationed  on  the 
hill  side,  to  attack  us  in  the  rear,  and  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty  in  front.  The  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  directed 
a  part  of  their  efforts  against  our  rear  battalions,  where 
they  did  not  expect  such  strong  resistance,  as  those  battal- 
ions drove  them  back  more  rapidly  than  they  came. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  also  three  hundred  men 
in  their  fort,  situated  on  a  very  advantageous  height,  into 
which  they  all  pretended  to  withdraw,  having  carried  there 
a  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  This  same  old  man  told  us  he 
had  seen  the  enemy  retire  in  great  disorder  and  consterna- 
tion. He  informed  us  there  were  none  but  Sonnontouans; 
that  two  hundred  Goiougouens  were  about  to  join  them,  and 
that  they  had  sent  to  the  Onnontagues,  and  other  nations, 
to  invite  them  to  unite  against  us. 

After  we  had  obtained  from  this  good  man  all  the  in- 
formation he  could  impart,  he  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Reverend  Father  Bruyas,*  who,  finding  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers,  missionaries 
for  twenty  years  in  this  village,  he  set  about  preparing  him 
for  baptism  before  returning  him  to  the  savages  who  had 
taken  him  prisoner.  He  was  baptised,  and  a  little  while 
after,  at  our  solicitation,  they  contented  themselves  with 
knocking  him  on  the  head  with  a  tomahawk,  instead  of 
burning  him  according  to  their  custom. 

Our  first  achievement  this  day,  was  to  burn  the  fort  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  It  was  eight  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, well  enough  flanked,  for  savages,  by  an  in- 
trenchment  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with 
a  spring  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  it  being  the  only  one 
where  they  could  obtain  water. 

*  Although  the  Senecas  were  visited  by  the  Jesuits  as  early  as  1657,  no 
permanent  mission  was  established  among  them  until  1668,  in  which  year  Father 
Jacques  Fremin,  Superior  of  the  Iroquois  mission,  arrived  there  on  the  first  day  of 
November.  The  chiefs  received  him  with  distinguished  honors,  and  buill  a  chapel 
for  his  use.  He  found  them  all  disposed  to  receive  his  instruction,  particularly 
some  aged  Hurons  whom  they  held  in  captivity.  Father  Bruyas,  the  Jesuit  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  was  long  a  missionary  among  the  Iroquois.  We  read  of  him 
among  the  Oneidas,  in  1668,  and  find  him  subsequently  engaged  in  important 
negotiations  with  the  Onondagas.     Relation,  1667-8,  p.  83. 
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The  remainder  of  the  day  was  employed  in  destroying 
Indian  corn,  beans  and  other  produce. 

On  the  16th  we  continued  the  devastation.  Our  runners 
brought  us  from  time  to  time,  the  spoils  of  the  fugitives, 
found  scattered  in  the  woods. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  moved  our  camp  to 
approach  those  places  where  there  was  corn  to  destroy.  A 
party  of  our  savages,  about  whom  we  had  been  anxious, 
arrived  in  the  evening  with  considerable  booty,  which  they 
had  captured  in  the  great  village  of  Totiaklon,  four  leagues 
distant.  They  iound  that  village  also  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who,  in  retreating,  had  set  it  on  fire,  but  there  were 
only  three  or  four  cabins  consumed. 

On  the  I7th,  we  were  also  occupied  in  destroying  the 
grain  of  the  small  village  of  Saint  Michael,  or  Gannogarae, 
distant  a  short  league  from  the  large  village,  and  continued 
it  on  the  18th,  after  having  moved  our  camp  in  order  to  ap- 
proach those  fields  which  were  concealed  and  scattered  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th,  we  had  a  slight  alarm  from  a 
shot  fired  by  a  sentinel  at  an  Illinois  woman,  a  captive  for 
nine  years  among  the  Sonnontouans,*  and  who  had  fled 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She  escaped  with  only  a 
wound  in  her  thigh.  She  confirmed  the  report  that  the 
Sonnontouans,  being  much  frightened,  had  fled  to  the  Onnon- 
tagues  and  to  the  English. 

She  informed  us  there  were  forty  men  killed  in  their  at- 
tack upon  us,  and  fifty  or  more  severely  wounded.  She 
added  that  all  the  old  men,  women  and  children,  were  dis- 
persed in  the  woods  on  their  way  to  the  Goyogouens,  but 
severely  straightened  for  want  of  food,  which  they  were  un- 
able to  carry  with  them  by  reason  of  their  sudden  flight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  moved  our  camp  from  near 
the  village  of  St.  James  or  Gannagaro,  after  having  destroy- 
ed a  great  quantity  of  fine  large  corn,  beans  and  other  veg- 
etables, of  which  there  remained  not  a  single  field,  and  af- 
ter having  burned  so  large  a  quantity  of  old  corn  that  I 
dare  not  tell  the  amount,  and  encamped  before  Totiakto, 
called  the  great  village,  or  village  of  Conception,  distant 
four  leagues  from  the  former.  We  found  there  a  still 
greater  number  of  cultivated  fields,  with  which  to  occupy 
ourselves  for  many  days. 

*  A  sanguinary  war  was  waged  for  a  longtime  between  these  widely  separa- 
ted nations.  La  Salle  witnessed  a  battle  between  them  near  the  Illinois  river  in 
1679,  in  which  the  Iroquois  were  victorious. 
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Three  captives  arrived  this  day,  a  young  girl  and  two 
women  of  the  Illinois  nation.  They  told  us  that  many 
prisoners  of  their  nation  had  profited  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Sonnontouans,  to  escape  from  their  hands.  1  hey  also  con- 
firmed what  had  already  been  told  us,  that  the  ISonnontou- 
ans  had  broken  the  heads  of  the  most  of  their  prisoners, 
and  had  passed  beyond  Goyogouen  and  taken  refuge  among 
the  English. 

On  the  20th  we  occupied  ourselves  in  cutting  down  and 
destroying  the  new  corn,  and  in  burning  the  old. 

We  went,  on  the  21st,  to  the  smalt  village  of  Gannounata, 
distant  two  leagues  from  the  larger,  where  we  caused  the 
destruction  the  same  day,  of  all  the  old  and  new  corn,  al- 
though the  quantity  was  no  less  than  in  the  other  villages. 
It  was  at  the  entrance  to  this  village,  that  we  found  the 
arms  of  England,  which  the  .S  eur  Dongan,  Governor  of 
New  York,  had  placed  there  contrary  to  all  right  and  rea- 
son, in  the  year  1684,  having  ante-dated  the  arms  as  of  the 
year  1083,  although  it  is  beyond  question  that  we  first  dis- 
covered and  took  possession  of  that  country,  and  for  twenty 
consecutive  years  have  had  Fathers  Ir  remin,  Garnier,  &c. 
as  stationary  missionaries  in  all  their  villages. 

One  would  hardly  credit  the  quantity  of  grain  which  -we 
found  in  store  in  this  place,  and  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  same  day,  a  Huron  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Lorette, 
arrived  alone  with  two  scalps  of  a  man  and  woman  whom 
he  had  knocked  on  the  head,  having  found  them  near  the 
Goyogouens,  where  he  had  gone  alone  for  that  purpose. 
He  told  us  he  had  noticed  a  multitude  of  paths  by  which 
the  enemy  had  fled. 

We  lett  the  abovenamed  village  on  the  22d,  to  return  to 
Totiakto,  to  continue  there  the  devastation  we  had  com- 
menced. Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  and  incessant 
rain,  we  continued  all  day  to  make  diligent  preparation  for 
our  departure,  which  was  the  more  urgent  as  the  sickness 
increased  among  the  soldiers,  hahitans  and  savages,*  and  our 
food  and  fresh  provisions  diminished  rapidly.  Besides  which 
the  impatience  of  the  savages  to  return,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  sick  and  wounded,  gave  us  no  hope  of  retaining 
them  against  their  will,  some  having  already  left  the  pre- 
ceding day  without  permission. 

It  was  on  this  same  day  that  four  Iroquois  of  Montreal, 

*  Charlevoix  states  that  this  sickness  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  hogs  which  were  killed  by  the  French  army. 
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stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Huron  of  Lorette,  who 
had  brought  away  the  two  scalps,  left  without  our  know- 
ledge to  go  in  a  party  towards  Goyoguen. 

On  the  23d,  we  sent  a  large  detachment  of  almost  all  the 
army,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Callieres  and  of  M.  de 
Le  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
all  the  corn  still  standing  in  the  distant  woods. 

About  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seven  Illinois,  coming 
alone  from  their  country  to  war  against  the  Iroquois,  arrived 
at  the  camp,  stark  naked,  with  bow  in  hand,  at  which  those 
whom  the  Sieur  de  Tonty  had  brought  to  us  were  much  re- 
joiced. 

About  noon  of  the  same  day,  we  finished  destroying  the 
Indian  corn.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  estimate  the  whole 
quantity,  green  as  well  as  ripe,  which  we  hav^e  destroyed 
in  the  four  villages  of  the  Sonnontouans,  and  we  found  that 
it  would  amount  to  350,000  minots*  of  green,  and  50,000 
minots  of  old  corn,  by  which  we  can  estimate  the  multi- 
tude of  people  in  these  four  villages,|  and  the  suffering  they 
will  experience  from  the  devastation. 

Having  nothing  further  to  accomplish  in  this  countr}^  and 
seeing  no  enemy,  we  left  our  camp  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  to  rejoin  our  batteaux.  We  only  advanced  two 
leagues.  Cn  our  way  a  Huron  surprised  a  Sonnontouan, 
who  appeared  to  be  watching  our  march.  He  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  because  he  refused  to  follow  us.  I  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  him  brought  along  alive,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  him  some  news  of  the  enemy. 

We  reached  our  batteaux  on  the  24th,  after  travelling  six 
leagues.  We  rested  there  the  next  day,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  leaving  on  the  26th,  after  we  should  have 
destroyed  the  redoubt  yve  had  built. 

We  despatched  on  the  25th,  the  bark  for  Catarocouy, 
which  we  had  found  with  the  other  tw^o  at  Ganniataronta- 
goual,  to  advise  M.  L'lntendant  of  the  result  of  our  Expe- 
dition, and  by  the  same  mode  I  sent  back  those  of  our  camp 
who  were  suffering  the  most  with  sickness. 

On  the  2Gth  we  set  out  for  Niagara,  resolved  to  garrison 
that  post  as  a  protection  for  all  our  savage  allies,  and  thus 
afford  them  the  means  of  continuing,  in  small  detachments, 
the  war  against  the  enemy,  whom  they  have  not  been  able 

*  A  minot  is  a  French  measure  of  three  bushels,  making  the  total  amount  of 
corn  destroyed  by  the  Expedition,  1,200,000  bushels! 

t  In  1677,  ten  years  prior  to  De  Nonville's  Expedition,  the  Senecas  lived  in 
four  towns,  containing  324  houses.     Wentwortk  Greenshulp's  Journal. 
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to  harass,  being  too  distant  from  them  and  having  no  place 
of  refuge. 

Akhough  it  was  only  thirty  leagues  from  Ganniataronta- 
guat  to  Niagara,  we  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance in  less  than  four  days  and  a  half,  by  reafeon  of  con- 
trary winds,  that  is  to  say,  we  arrived  there  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  We  immediately  set  about  choosing  a 
place,  and  collecting  stakes  for  the  construction  of  the  Fort 
which  I  had  resolved  to  build  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue 
of  land,  between  the  river  Niagara  and  Lake  Ontario,  on 
the  Iroquois  side.* 

On  the  31st  of  July  and  first  of  August,  we  continued 
this  work,  which  was  the  more  difhcult,  from  there  being 
no  wood  on  the  place  suitable  for  making  palisades,  and 
from  its  being  necessary  to  draw  them  up  the  height.  We 
performed  this  labor  so  diligently,  that  the  Fort  was  in  a 
state  of  defence  on  the  last  mentioned  day.  We  learned 
on  this  same  day  from  a  Chaouanon]  deserter  from  the  Son- 
nontouans,  who  was  himself  in  the  battle  of  the  13.h  .Tulv, 
that  there  were  eight  hundred  Sonnontouans  in  ambuscade, 
of  which  six  hundred  were  stationed  at  the  rivulet  we  were 
obliged  to  pass,  and  who  fired  upon  us,  and  two  hundred 
were  in  a  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  us  in  the 
rear.  He  assured  us  they  had  twenty  killed  on  the  spot 
by  our  fire,  whom  they  buried,J  in  addition  to  the  twenty- 
five  which  fell  into  our  hands,  and  more  than  sixty  mortally 
wounded.  They  considered  this  check  so  decisive,  that  we 
saw  no  more  of  them. 

The  2d  day  of  August,  the  militia  having  performed  their 
allotted  task,  and  the  Fort  being  in  a  condition  of  defence 
in  case  of  assault,  they  set  out  at  noon,  in  order  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  lake  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third,  being  the  next  day,  I  embarked 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  militia,  leaving  the  regular 
troops  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  to  finish 
what  was  the  most  essential,  and  to  render  the  Fort,  not  only 
capable  of  defence,  but  also  of  being  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment  of  a  hundred  soldiers,  which  are  to  winter  there  under 

*  De  Nonville's  journal  removes  the  doubt  which  has  been  entertained  as  to 
the  location  of  this  fortress,  some  having  supposed  it  to  have  been  first  built  at 
Lewiston.  Bancroft's  U.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  342.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Fort  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Niagara  with  Lake  Ontario. 
For  the  derivation  of  the  word  Niagara,  see  appendix  No.  III. 

t  Shawnese. 

X  It  was  an  Indian  custom  to  bury  or  conceal  their  slain  companions  during  a 
battle,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  their  scalps. 
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the  command  of  M.  de  Troyes,*  a  veteran  officer,  now  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  companies  stationed  in  this  country.  We 
advanced  thirteen  leagues  this  da}',  and  encamped  on  the 
point  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a  traverse  of 
four  leagues  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  fearing  the  day  breeze,  we 
embarked  as  soon  as  the  moon  rose,  and  accomplished  the 
traverse  of  four  leagues.  We  advanced  fourteen  leagues 
this  day. 

On  the  5th  the  storm,  wind  and  rain,  prevented  us  from 
leaving  in  the  morning,  but  at  noon,  the  weather  clearing 
up,  we  advanced  seven  or  eight  leagues,  and  encamped  at 
a  place  to  which  1  had  sent  forward  our  Christian  savages 
from  below.  We  found  there  two  hundred  deer  which  they 
bad  killed,  a  good  share  of  which  they  gave  to  our  army, 
which  thus  profited  by  the  fortunate  chase. 

On  the  Cth,  having  a  light  favorable  wind,  we  encamped 
two  leagues  below  Gannaraske,  a  place  where  salmon  is 
very  abundant,  and  accomplished  this  day  about  fifteen 
leagues.  We  met  on  the  same  day  the  bark  which  was 
coming  from  Catarocouy,  bringing  provisions  for  the  gar- 
rison we  had  left  to  winter  at  Niagara.  On  the  7th  we 
advanced  twelve  good  leagues  and  encamped  two  leagues 
below  Keut^. 

On  the  8th,  favored  by  a  light  wind  from  the  southwest, 
we  advanced  fifteen  good  leagues,  and  encamped  near  the 
island  of  La  Foret. 

On  the  9th,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  wind,  we  ad- 
vanced nine  leagues,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Catarocouy,  where 
we  remained  the  rest  of  that  day  and  a  part  of  the  next, 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  wintering  of  the  garri- 
son we  have  left  there,  composed  of  a  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  M.  D'Orvilliers.  W^e  set  out  from  the 
Fort  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  encamped  at  point 
A  la  Mort,  distant  five  leagues  from  Catarocouy. 

On  the  llth  we  advanced  eighteen  leagues,  and  encamp- 
ed two  leagues  from  La  U alette. 

On  the  12th  we  passed  a  portion  of  the  rapids  much 


*  De  Nonville  left  De  Troyes  with  provisions  and  munitions  for  eight  months. 
A  sickness  soon  alter  broke  out  in  the  garrison,  by  which  they  nearly  all  per- 
ished, including  their  commander.  The  cause  of  the  sickness  was  ascribed  to 
the  climate,  but  was  probably  owing  to  the  unwholesome  food  with  which  they 
were  inovided.  They  were  so  closely  besieged  by  the  Iroquois  that  they  were 
unable  lo  supply  themselves  with  fresh  provisions.  The  fortress  was  soon  after 
abandoned  and  destroyed,  much  to  the  legrei  of  De  Nonville. 
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sooner  than  we  ascended.     We  encamped  at  point  a  Bau- 
det  in  Lake  St.  Francis. 

On  the  13th,  we  reached  Montreal  at  an  early  hour,  where 
we  were  impatiently  expected,  and,  what  is  surprising, 
without  once  having  in  all  our  voyage  heard  any  news  of 
our  Iroquois  enemies. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAP. 


The  names  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Indian  villages  within  the 
bounds  of  the  accompanying  map,  were  furnished  by  Blacksmith, 
as  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  and  their  exact  localities  were 
ascertained  as  near  as  possible.  The  original  terms  are  descrip- 
tive of  locality,  or  significant  of  some  quality  appertaining  to  the 
respective  villages,  but  have  nearly  all  been  corrupted,  or  entirely 
changed  by  the  white  man. 

In  writing  them  down,  Pickering's  system  of  orthography  has 
been  in  the  main  pursued  ;  a,  sounding  like  a  in  fall ;  a,  like  a  in  hat ; 
e,  like  e  in  they  ;  i,  like  i  in  machine  ;  o,  like  o  in  note  ;  u,  like  u  in 
but.  The  horizontal  mark  underneath  a  vowel  indicates  a  nasal 
sound.  When  t  and  h  come  together  they  must  be  sounded  sepa- 
rately, as  the  h  only  adds  a  rough  breathing  to  the  t.  The  cross 
on  the  h  (h)  denotes  a  sound  similar  to  the  close  of  the  interjection 
oh  !  when  repeated  impatiently,  approaching  the  sound  of  k,  but 
not  quite  reaching  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent  the 
sounds  of  Indian  words  by  the  English  alphabet.  If,  however, 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  as  above  indicated,  are  strictly  observed, 
and  the  accents  properly  attended  to,  a  near  approximation  to  the 
correct  pronunciation  will  be  attained. 

A.  Sgoh'-sa-is'-thah..  This  is  the  Indian  name  of  a  great  re- 
sort for  fishing,  which  formerly  existed  on  the  Irondequoit  Creek, 
a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is,  ^^  the  swell  dashes  against  the  "precipice,"  referring  to  the 
fact  that  a  heavy  swell  sometimes  beats  against  the  ledge  over 
which  the  falls  pour. 

B.  Ga-o'-sa-eh'-ga-aab..  "  The  lass  wood  hark  used  to  lie  there." 
A  more  particular  notice  of  this  word  will  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction. 
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C.  Chi'-nos-hali'-geh.  "  On  the  slope  of  the  valley ."  In  allu- 
sion to  the  location  of  the  village.  The  stream  now  called  "  Mud 
Creek,"  was  formerly  known  by  the  same  name  among  the  In- 
dians. 

D.  Ga'-non-daa-gwah'.  "  A  chosen  town,''  compounded  of 
Ga-non-dah,  "  town"  and  Gaa-gwah,  ^' it  was  selected."  The  lake 
was  also  known  by  the  same  name,  now  called,  by  corruption, 
Canandaigua. 

E.  HaB'-nya-yah'.  "  Where  the  finger  lies."  This  name  is 
compounded  of  Hah'-nyah,  "  his  finger"  and  ga-yah,  "  it  lies 
there"  and  originated  from  the  following  circumstance,  handed 
down  by  Indian  traditiorj.  An  Indian  was  picking  strawberries 
near  the  foot  of  the  Honeoye  Lake.  A  rattlesnake,  coiled  in  the 
grass,  bit  the  end  of  his  finger.  The  Indian  fearing  the  effects  of 
the  poison,  cut  off  the  wounded  end  with  his  tomahawk,  and  left  it 
lying  in  the  grass.  The  whites  call  the  name  Honeoye,  which  is 
much  less  musical  than  the  original. 

F.  Sga'-nyiu-dais.     "Long  Lake,"  now  called  Scanitice. 

G.  Nah'-daah.  " iJemZoc^-,"  compounded  of  0-nall-dali, ''^em- 
lock,"  and  ga-ah',  "  it  is  upon."  Referring  to  the  abundance  of 
that  tree  which  grew  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

H.  Gah'-nyuh-sas.  This  name,  according  to  Wm.  Jones, 
takes  its  origin  from  an  old  >coop-net  fishing  ground,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake.  Blacksmith  pronounces  it  Gah-neh'-sas,  and  says  it  is 
derived  from  the  abundance  of  sheep-berries  which  formerly  grew 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  lake.  There  was  a  village  of  the 
same  name  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

J.  Gali-l'-yan-duk.  hiteraWy, '' there  was  a  fort  there."  This 
was  an  ancient  Indian  village  situated  on  the  top  of  an  eminence. 
For  a  further  description,  see  the  introduction. 

K.  Ga-non'-da-eh.  "  A  village  on  a  hill."  It  was.  located  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Honeoye,  near  where  the  present  mail 
road  crosses  that  stream. 

L.  Sga-his'-ga  hah.  Literally,  "  It  was  a  long  creek."  There 
was  an  Indian  village  formerly  located  on  the  stream  where  Lima 
is  now  situated,  and  which  bore  this  name. 

M.  Dyu-do'o-sot.  '^  At  the  spring."  This  village,  according 
to  Blacksmith,  was  one  of  the  four  principal  ancient  villages  of  the 
Senecas,  the  other  three  having  been  located  at  B.  C.  &  N. 

N.     De-yu'-di-haak'-dgh.     "  Tlie  bend."     This  ancient  village 
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was  situated  in  a  large  bend  of  the  Honeoye,  north  of  the  present 
village  of  West  Mendon.  A  more  particular  description  of  its  lo- 
cation  may  be  found  in  the  introduction. 

O.  Gali-ni'-gah-dot.  "  The  pestle  stands  there."  This  was  a 
more  modern  village,  and  was  situated  at  or  near  the  site  of  East 
Avon. 

P.  Ga-no'-wa-gas.  Literally,  "it  has  the  smell  of  the  scum. ^* 
A  foBtid  substance  which  rises  on  the  surface.  Descriptive  of  the 
odor  of  the  mineral  springs  near  Avon. 

R.  Gah-da'-oh.  "  Blvff."  Now  called  Gardow.  This  place 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Mary  Jemison,  the  white 
woman. 

S.     De-yu'-it-ga-oh.     "  Where  the  valley  widens." 

T.  Sho-noli'-jo-waali-geh.  "  At  Gen.  Morris's."  The  Gener- 
al was  called  by  this  name,  without  the  suffix  geh,  which  denotes 
locality.  The  place  is  now  called  Mount  Morris.  This,  and  the 
four  villages  last  named,  were  comparatively  modern. 
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NO.  I. 

The  following  copy  of  the  Proces  verbal  of  the  act  of  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Senecas  by  the  French,  was  translated  from  the  Paris  Documents  at 
Albany,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Taken  in  connection  with  De  Nonville's  Narrative, 
it  is  a  paper  of  much  interest. 

"  Record  of  the  taking  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  called  Son- 
nontouant. 

"  On  the  19th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1687,  the  troops  commanded  by  the 
Honorable  Rene  de  Brisay,  Chevaher,  Seigneur  Marquis  of  De  Nonville  and 
other  places,  Governor  and  Lieutenant  General  for  the  King  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Canada,  and  country  of  New  France,  in  presence  of  Hector,  Chevalier 
de  Calliere,  Governor  of  Montreal  in  the  said  country,  commanding  the  camp 
under  his  orders,  and  of  Philip  de  Rigand,  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  command- 
ing the  troops  of  the  King,  which  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  there  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  Charles  Aubert,  Sieur  de  la  Chenays,  citizen  of  Quebec, 
deputed  by  the  Honorable  Jean  Bochart,  Chevalier,  Seigneur  de  Champigny, 
Horoy,  Verneuil  and  other  places.  Counsellor  of  the  King  in  his  councils,  Intend- 
ant  of  Justice,  Police  and  Finances  in  all  Northern  France,  who  asserted  and 
declared,  that  at  the  requisition  of  the  said  Seigneur  de  Champigny,  he  did  take 
possession  of  the  village  of  Totiakton,  as  he  had  done  of  the  other  three  villages 
named  Gannagaro,  Gannondata,  and  Gannongarae,  and  of  a  Fort  distant  half  a 
league  from  the  said  village  of  Gannagaro,  together  with  all  the  lands  which  are 
in  their  vicinity,  however  far  they  extend,  conquered  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  ; 
and  as  evidence  thereof  has  planted  in  all  the  said  villages  and  Forts,  the  arms 
of  his  said  Majesty,  and  has  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  '  vive  le  roi,'  after  the 
said  troops  have  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  eight  hundred  Iroquois  Tsonnon- 
touans,  and  have  laid  waste,  burnt  and  destroyed  their  provisions  and  cabins. 
And  on  account  of  the  foregoing,  the  Sieur  de  la  Chenays  Aubert,  has  required 
evidence  to  be  granted  to  him  by  me,  Paul  Dupuy,  Esquire,  Counsellor  of  the 
King,  and  his  Attorney  at  the  Court  of  the  Provost  of  Quebec. 

"Done  at  the  said  village  of  Totiakton,  the  largest  village  of  the  Tsonnon- 
touans,  in  presence  of  the  Reverend  Father  Vaillant,  Jesuit,  and  of  the  ofHcers 
of  the  regulars  and  militia,  witnesses  with  me  the  said  attorney  of  the  King. 
Subscribed  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned,  and  signed  in  the  original  by 
Charles  Aubert  de  la  Chenays,  J.  Rene  de  Brisay,  Monsieur  De  Nonville,  Le 
Chevalier  de  Calliere,  Fleutelot  de  Romprey,  de  Desmeloizes,  de  Ramezay, 
Francois  Vaillant  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  de  Grandeville,  de  Longueil,  Saint 
Paul  and  Dupuy. 

"  Compared  with  the  original  remaining  in  my  hands,  by  me,  the  undersigned, 
Counsellor,  Secretary  of  his  Majesty,  and  Chief  Register  of  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil at  Quebec. 

"  Signed,  PENURET." 
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NO.  II. 


Account  of  the  Expedition  of  De  Nonville  as  related  by  the  Baron  La  Hon- 
tan  in  his  "  Travels  in  America."  Translated  from  the  French  edition  pub- 
lished a  LaHaye,  in  1715. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  July,  1 687,  we  embarked  from  Fort  Frontinac,  to  coast 
along  the  southern  shore,  under  favor  of  the  calms  which  prevail  in  that  month, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Sieur  de  la  Foret  left  for  Niagara  by  the  north  side  of 
the  Lake,  to  wait  there  for  a  considerable  reinforcement. 

"  By  extraordinary  good  fortune  we  both  arrived  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly 
the  same  hour,  at  the  river  of  the  Tsonnontouans,  by  reason  of  which  our  Sav- 
age allies,  who  draw  predictions  from  the  merest  trifles,  foretold  with  their  usual 
superstition,  that  so  punctual  a  meeting  infallibly  indicated  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Iroquois.     How  they  deceived  themselves  the  sequel  will  show. 

"  The  same  evening  on  which  we  landed,  we  commenced  drawing  our  canoes 
and  batteaux  upon  land,  and  protected  them  by  a  strong  guard.  We  afterwards 
set  about  constructing  a  Fort  of  stakes,  in  which  four  hundred  men  were  sta- 
tioned, under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  Dorvilliers,  to  guard  the  boats  and 
baggage. 

"  The  next  day  a  young  Canadian,  named  La  Fontaine  Marion,  was  unjustly 
put  to  death.  The  following  is  his  history.  This  poor  unfortunate  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  savages  of  Canada  by  the  numerous  voyages  he 
made  over  the  continent,  and  after  having  rendered  his  King  good  service,  asked 
permission  of  several  of  the  Governors  General  to  continue  his  travels  in  further 
prosecution  of  his  petty  traffic,  but  he  could  never  obtain  it.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  go  to  New  England,  as  war  did  not  then  exist  between  the  two  Crowns. 
He  was  very  well  received,  on  account  of  his  enterprise  and  acquaintance  with 
nearly  all  the  Indian  languages.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  pilot  through 
the  lakes,  those  two  companies  of  English  which  have  since  been  captured. 
He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  was  unfortunately  taken  with  the  rest. 

"  The  injustice  of  which  they  were  guilty,  appears  to  me  inexcusable,  for  we 
were  at  peace  with  the  English,  besides  which  they  claim  that  the  lakes  of  Can- 
ada belong  to  them. 

"  On  the  following  day  we  set  out  for  the  great  village  of  the  Tsonnontouans, 
without  any  other  provisions  than  the  ten  biscuit  which  each  man  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  for  himself  We  had  but  seven  leagues  to  march,  through  immense 
torests  of  lofty  trees  and  over  a  very  level  country.  The  Coureurs  de  bois  formed 
the  vanguard,  with  a  part  of  the  savages,  the  remainder  of  which  brought  up  the 
rear — the  regulars  and  militia  being  in  the  centre. 

"  The  first  day,  our  scouts  marched  in  advance  without  making  any  discover- 
ies. The  distance  which  we  accomplished  was  four  leagues.  On  the  second 
day  the  same  scouts  took  the  lead,  and  advanced  even  to  the  fields  of  the  village, 
without  perceiving  any  one,  although  they  passed  within  pistol  shot  of  five  hun- 
dred Tsonnontouans  lying  on  their  bellies,  who  suffered  them  to  pass  and  repass 
without  interruption. 

"  On  receiving  their  report  we  marched  in  great  haste  and  little  order,  be- 
lieving that  as  the  Iroquois  had  fled,  we  could  at  least  capture  their  women,  chil- 
dren and  old  men.  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  they 
lay  in  ambush,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  village,  they  began  to 
utter  their  ordinary  cries,  followed  with  a  discharge  of  musketry. 

"  If  you  had  seen,  sir,  the  disorder  into  which  our  militia  and  regulars  were 
thrown,  among  the  dense  woods,  you  would  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  require 
many  thousand  Europeans  to  make  head  against  these  barbarians. 

■'  Our  battalions  were  immediately  separated  into  platoons,  which  ran  without 
order,  pell  mell,  to  the  right  and  left,  without  knowing  whither  they  went.  In- 
stead of  firing  upon  the  Iroquois,  we  fired  upon  each  other.  It  was  in  vain  to 
caJi  'help,  soldiers  of  such  a  battalion,'  for  we  could  scarcely  see  thirty  paces. 
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In  short,  we  were  so  disordered,  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  fall  upon  us,  club 
in  hand,  when  our  savages  having  rallied,  repulsed  and  pursued  them  so  closely, 
even  to  their  villages,  that  they  killed  more  than  eighty,  the  heads  of  which  they 
brought  away,  not  counting  the  wounded  who  escaped. 

"  We  lost  on  this  occasion  ten  savages  and  a  hundred  Frenchmen  ;  we  had 
twenty  or  twenty-two  wounded,  among  whom  was  the  good  Father  Angelran, 
the  Jesuit,  who  was  shot  in  those  parts  of  which  Origen  wished  to  deprive  him- 
self, that  he  might  instruct  the  fair  sex  with  less  scandal. 

"  When  the  savages  brought  the  heads  to  M.  De  Nonville,  they  inquired  why 
he  halted  instead  of  advancing.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  leave  his  wounded, 
and  to  afford  his  surgeons  time  to  care  for  them,  he  had  thought  proper  to  en- 
camp. They  proposed  making  litters  to  carry  them  to  the  village,  which  was 
near  at  hand.  The  general  being  unwilling  to  follow  this  advice,  endeavored  to 
make  them  listen  to  reason,  but  in  place  of  hearing  him,  they  reassembled,  and 
having  held  a  council  among  themselves,  although  there  were  more  than  ten 
different  nations,  they  resolved  to  go  alone  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  of  whom 
they  expected  to  capture  at  least  the  women,  children,  and  old  men. 

"When  they  were  ready  to  march,  M.  De  Nonville  exhorted  them  not  to 
leave  him  or  depart  from  his  camp,  but  rest  for  one  day,  and  that  the  next  day  he 
would  go  and  burn  the  villages  of  the  enemy,  and  lay  waste  their  fields,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  would  perish  by  famine.  This  offended  them  so  much 
that  the  greater  part  returned  to  their  country,  saying  that '  the  French  had  come 
for  an  excursion  rather  than  to  carry  on  war,  since  they  would  not  profit  by  the 
finest  opportunity  in  the  world  ;  that  their  ardor  was  like  a  sudden  flash,  extin- 
guished as  soon  as  kindled  ;  that  it  seemed  useless  to  have  brought  so  many  war- 
riors from  all  parts  to  burn  bark  cabins,  which  could  be  rebuilt  in  four  days  ;  that 
the  Tsonnontouans  would  care  but  little  if  their  Indian  corn  was  destroyed, 
since  the  other  Iroquois  nations  had  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  part ;  that  finally, 
after  having  joined  the  Governors  of  Canada  to  no  purpose,  they  would  never 
trust  them  in  future,  notwithstanding  any  promises  they  might  make.' 

"  Some  say  that  M.  De  Nonville  should  have  gone  farther,  others  think  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  better.  I  will  not  venture  to  decide  between  them. 
Those  at  the  helm  are  often  the  most  embarrassed.  However,  we  marched  the 
next  day  to  the  great  village,  carrying  our  wounded  on  litters,  but  found  nothing 
but  ashes,  the  Iroquois  having  taken  the  precaution  to  burn  it  themselves.  We 
were  occupied  five  or  six  days  in  cutting  down  Indian  corn  in  the  fields  with  our 
swords.  From  thence  we  passsd  to  the  two  small  villages  of  The-ga-ron-hies 
and  Da-non-ca-ri-ta-oui,  distant  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  former,  where 
we  performed  the  same  exploits,  and  then  returned  to  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
We  found  in  all  these  villages,  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  and  a  multitude  of  swine. 
The  country  which  we  saw  is  the  most  beautiful,  level  and  charming  in  the  world. 
The  woods  we  traversed  abounded  in  oak,  walnut  and  wild  chesnut  trees." 

NO.  III. 

DERIVATION  OF   "NIAGARA." 

It  appears  that  the  orthography  of  this  word  was  established  as  early  as  the 
time  of  De  Nonville's  expedition — it  having  been  written  by  him  as  now  spelt. 
Its  derivation,  having  recently  been  a  topic  of  discussion  in  various  quarters,  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  investigation. 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  Strait  by  which  they  are  connected,  are  laid 
down,  but  not  named,  on  the  map  annexed  to  Champlain's  voyages,  published  in 
1613.  A  fall  of  water  is  indicated  on  the  Strait,  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  is 
there  called  "  Chute  d'eau^  or  waterfall.  This  is  the  earliest  notice  on  record 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Father  L'AIlemant,  in  his  relation  of  Brebeuf's  visit  in  1640,  to  the  Neutral 
Nation,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  both  borders  of  the  Niagara,  calls  the 
liver, "  Onguiaahra,"  and  states  that  one  of  the  villages  of  that  nation  was 
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known  by  the  same  name.     It  is  not  probable  that  Brebeuf  visited  the  cataract, 
as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  narrative. 

It  is  in  this  word,  "  Onguiaahra,"  that  we  undoubtedly  have  the  germ  of  Ni- 
agara, and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  changes  and  modifications  which  it  has 
undergone. 

It  next  appears  as  "  Ongiara"  on  Sanson's  Map  of  Canada,  published  in  1657, 
seventeen  years  after  Brebeuf 's  visit,  and  is  there  applied  to  the  Falls. 

On  Ducreux's  latin  map,  attached  to  his  Historice  Canadensis,  published  in 
1660,  the  Falls  are  called  "  Ongiara  Cataractes,"  or  the  Cataract  of  Niagara. 

In  1687,  we  find  De  Nonville  using  the  present  orthography,  and  since  that 
Time,  all  French  writers  have  uniformly  written  the  word  "  Niagara."  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  uniform  in  spelling  it,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  changes  which  occur  among  different  English 
writers : 

1687,    Oneagerah — London  Documents,  Albany,  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 

"         Onygara —  do.  do.  do. 

1747,     lagara — Colden'sFive  Nations,  Appendix,  p.  15. 
"         Oniagara —  do.         do.  do.  p.  79. 

1757,     Ochniagara — Smith's  History  of  New  York,  vol.  1.  p.  220. 
1769,     Ogniogorah — Knox's  Historical  Journal,  vol.  2.  p.  139. 

Onguiaahra  and  Ongiara,  are  evidently  identical,  and  present  the  same  ele- 
ments as  Niagara.  They  are  undoubtedly  compounds  of  words  expressive  of 
some  meaning,  as  is  usual  with  aboriginal  terms,  but  which  meaning  is  now  lost. 
The  "  o  "  which  occurs  in  both  the  French  and  English  orthography,  is  probably 
a  neuter  prefix,  similar  to  what  is  used  by  the  Senecas  and  Mohawks. 

One  writer  contends  that  Niagara  is  derived  from  Nyah'-gaah',  or  as  he 
writes  it  "  Ne-ah'-gah,"  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  Seneca  village  which  formerly 
existed  on  the  Niagara  River  below  Lewiston,  and  now  applied  by  the  Senecas 
to  Lak«  Ontario. 

This  derivation,  however,  cannot  be  correct,  for  Onguiaahra,  and  its  counter- 
part Ongiara,  were  in  use  as  names  of  the  River  and  Falls,  long  before  the  Sen- 
eca village  in  question  was  in  existence.  The  Neutral  Nation,  from  whose  lan- 
guage the  words  were  taken,  lived  on  both  borders  of  the  Niagara  until  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  Senecas  in  1643. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  Nyah'-gaah',  is  a  reappearance  of  Ongiara  in  the 
Seneca  dialect,  and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  former,  unlike 
most  Iroquois  names,  is  without  meaning,  and  as  the  aborigines  do  not  confer 
arbitrary  names,  it  is  an  evidence  that  it  has  been  borrowed  or  derived  from  a 
foreign  language. 

The  conclusion  then,  is,  that  the  French  derived  Niagara  from  Ongiara,  and 
the  Senecas,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  Neutral  Nation, 
adopted  the  name  Ongiara,  as  near  as  the  idiom  of  their  language  would  allow, 
and  hence  their  name  Nyah'-gaah'. 
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NOTE. 


In  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  first  edition,  published  in 
London,  in  1757,  (page  179,)  is  a  statement,  referring  to  the  scheme 
of  Governor  Clarke  for  settling  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
George  with  a  body  of  Protestant  Highlanders,  which  involves  a 
grave  charge  against  the  Governor  and  Cadwallader  Golden, 
then  Surveyor-General  of  New  York,  The  plan  of  Governor 
Clarke  was  to  form  a  line  of  border  settlements,  that  would  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  further  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York.  Governor  Cosby,  in  1734,  had  made  a  public 
offer  of  grants  of  the  vacant  crown  lands  to  European  settlers : 
and,  in  1737,  Captain  Laughlin  Campbell,  of  Scotland,  came  over, 
to  obtain  a  grant  for  the  purposes  of  settlement.  "  Ample  prom- 
ises," says  the  historian,  "  were  made  to  him.  He  went  upon  the 
land,  viewed  and  approved  it ;  and  was  entreated  to  settle  there, 
even  by  the  Indians,  who  were  taken  by  his  Highland  dress.  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  promised  him  in  a  printed  adver- 
tisement, the  grant  of  30,000  acres  of  land,  free  from  all  but  the 
charges  of  the  survey  and  the  King's  quit-rent.  Confiding  in  the 
faith  of  the  Government,  Captain  Campbell  went  home  to  Isla,  sold 
his  estate,  and  shortly  after  transported,  at  his  own  expense,  eighty- 
three  Protestant  families,  consisting  of  423  adults,  besides  a  great 
number  of  children.  Private  faith  and  public  honor  loudly  de- 
manded the  fair  execution  of  a  project,  so  expensive  to  the  under- 
taker, and  beneficial  to  the  colony.  But  it  unfortunately  dropped, 
through  the  sordid  views  of  some  persons  in  power,  who  aimed  at  a 
share  in  the  intended  grant :  to  which  Campbell,  who  was  a  man  of 
spirit,  would  not  consent."* 

The  charge  here  made,  that  the  grant  to  Campbell  failed  "  through 

*  Smith's  Hist.  N.  Y.  ii.  62.     (Historical  Society's  edition.) 
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the  sordid  views  of  some  persons  in  power,"  is  made  explicit  by- 
Smith,  in  the  continuation  of  his  History,  wherein  he  states,  that 
"  it  was  owing  to  a  discovery  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
(Clarke)  and  Mr.  Golden,  the  Surveyor-General,  insisted  upon 
their  fees,  and  a  certain  share  of  the  lands." 

To  the  imputation  contained  in  the  original  publication  of  Smith. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Golden  opposed  an  emphatic  denial,  as  soon 
as  it  came  to  his  notice.  He  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  the  his- 
torian, pointing  out  his  errors,  referring  to  sources  which  he  thought 
would  convince  him  that  he  was  in  error,  and  asking  him  to  make 
a  suitable  reparation.  But  the  only  explanation  which  Smith  ever 
gave  to  the  public,  may  be  found  in  the  following  note,  prepared 
for  the  last  edition  of  his  History : 

"  Mr.  Golden,  to  vindicate  Mr.  Glarke,  and  to  exculpate  himself, 
though  not  named  in  the  former  representation  of  Gampbell's  dis- 
appointment, gave  himself  the  trouble  of  two  letters  to  the  author, 
of  the  15th  January,  and  17th  February,  1759.  *  *  *  *  The 
author's  object  being  general,  he  declined  entering  into  any  partial 
controversy  respecting  the  criminality  of  individuals.  Let  it  suf- 
fice, that  the  account  given  was  consistent  with  information  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  Alexander,  whose  intimacy  with  Mr.  Golden  gives 
it  force."* 

It  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Golden,  as  well  as  im- 
portant to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  historian,  that 
the  correspondence  between  them  on  the  subject  should  be  pub- 
lished.  A  careful  examination  of  the  following  papers,  in  con- 
nection with  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  History  of  New  York, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
They  are  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  archives  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  are  now  first  published,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  letter  from  Golden  to  Smith,  of  the  15th  January, 
which  is  inaccurately  printed  by  Dunlap.f — Editor. 

*  Smith  s  Hist.  N.  Y.  Note  B.  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
+  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  54. 
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LETTER  FROM  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN  TO  WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Flushing,  Jan.  15,  1759. 
Sir: 

********  I  was  surprised  very  lately  on  reading  the 
179th  page  of  your  Son's  History.  Though  my  name  be 
not  mentioned  in  it,  it  has  been  in  the  discourse  in  town 
occasioned  by  that  publication,  and  1  am  informed  was  to 
my  Lord  Loudoun.  This  has  occasioned  my  writing  the 
enclosed  to  your  son,  which  I  leave  open  for  your  perusal, 
and  desire  the  favor  of  your  delivering  it  to  him.  I  expect 
that  you  on  recollection  may  remember  the  substance  of 
what  I  write.  I  am  very  desirous,  that  a  proper  redress  be 
made,  in  a  manner  the  least  disagreeable  to  your  son,  and 
I  desire  your  assistance  for  that  purpose.  You  know,  some 
persons  may  with  some  kind  of  satisfaction  suffer  this 
calumny  to  pass,  though  they  really  know  the  truth,  and 
may  likewise  be  as  well  pleased  to  have  your  son's  vera- 
city, as  an  historian,  called  openly  in  question.  Please  to  let 
me  know  your  thoughts  freely  on  the  subject.  I  expect  it 
from  the  friendship  which  has  long  subsisted  between  us, 
and  you  will  thereby  likewise  oblige 
Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

CADWALLADER  GOLDEN. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  Esq. 

IL 

LETTER  FROM  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN  TO  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Jr. 

Flushing,  Jan.  15,  1759. 
Sir: 

I  did  not  see  your  History  of  New  York  till  last  week. 
The  account  you  give,  (page  179  of  that  History,)  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Government  of  New  York  and 
Captain  Laughlin  Campbell,  is  in  every  circumstance  a 
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misrepresentation  of  facts.  It  is,  in  the  principal  part, 
absolutely  false,  and  an  egregious  calumny  of  the  persons, 
who  at  that  time  had  the  administration  of  Government  in 
their  hands. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  that  affair  happened. 
Many  of  the  circumstances  I  cannot  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty recollect ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  none  who  were 
not  immediately  concerned  in  that  affair,  can  at  this  time 
remember  them.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
giving  you  a  summary  account  of  that  affair,  so  far  as,  I 
doubt  not,  can  be  proved  by  living  evidence. 

It  is  true,  that  Captain  Campbell  imported  a  number  of 
families  from  Scotland,  a  great  part  of  which,  (I  believe 
the  greatest,)  had  paid  their  own  passages,  and  were  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  themselves,  after  they  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica, as  they  thought  fit.  The  others  were  bound  by  inden- 
tures to  Captain  Campbell,  to  serve  him  or  his  assigns  some 
certain  number  of  years,  in  consideration  of  the  expense  of 
transporting  them  to  America ;  or  under  some  other  obli- 
gation to  repay  that  expense  with  a  profit  to  him.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  Captain  Campbell  presented  a  petition 
to  Lieutenant  Governor  Clarke  in  council,  setting  forth,  in 
substance,  (so  far  as  I  can  remember,)  that  he  had  imported 
some  certain  number  (which  I  have  forgot)  of  families,  or 
persons,  in  order  to  cultivate  or  improve  some  part  of  the 
vacant  lands  of  this  province,  and  prayed  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  (probably  30,000  acres,  as  you  men- 
tioned) to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  order  to  settle 
thereon  those  families  and  persons  which  he  had  imported 
for  its  cultivation  and  improvement.  This  petition  and  the 
import  of  it,  became  immediately  the  subject  of  common 
discourse  in  the  town.  Whereupon  the  persons  who  came 
with  Captain  Campbell,  and  had  paid  their  own  passages, 
met  together  in  companies,  in  the  streets,  where  they  loudly 
exclaimed  against  it ;  saying  they  had  left  Scotland  to  free 
themselves  from  the  vassalage  they  were  under  to  their 
Lords  there,  and  they  would  not  become  vassals  to  Laugh- 
lin  Campbell,  in  America.  The  Governor  being  informed 
of  this,  ordered  these  persons  to  be  called  together,  and 
to  be  interrogated  on  this  head.  They  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, to  a  man,  declared  they  would  not  become  tenants 
to  Laughlin  Campbell.  It  being,  likcMise,  doubted,  whether 
Captain  Campbell  was  in  capacity  to  settle  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons,  to  have  so  large  a  tract  of  land  culti- 
vated pursuant  to  the  directions  in  the  King's  instructions  ; 
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he  said  that  as  his  settling  on  the  frontiers  towards  Canada, 
would  be  a  considerable  additional  defence  of  the  province, 
he  expected  that  the  Assembly  would  bear  the  charge  of 
supporting  the  families  that  were  to  settle  upon  it,  till  they 
could  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor,  and  that  he 
had,  or  would,  present  a  petition  for  that  purpose.  The 
Assembly,  knowing  the  aversion  which  the  people  who 
came  over  with  Captain  Campbell  had  to  him,  for  it  was 
notorious,  did  not  enter  on  the  consideration  of  his  petition ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  he  gave  in  no  other  petitions  to 
the  Assembly. 

These  transactions  were  public,  and  the  subject  of  com- 
mon discourse,  yet  I  never  heard  Mr.  Clarke,  or  any  other 
person  in  the  administration,  blamed  at  that  time  by  any 
indifferent  person,  on  account  of  Captain  Campbell's  peti- 
tion, that  it  was  not  granted. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say 
whether  Lieutenant  Governor  Clarke  could,  consistently 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  grant  30,000  acres  of  laiid 
to  Laughlin  Campbell ;  or  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
a  lasting  obstruction  to  the  settlement  of  the  frontiers,  to 
grant  30,000  acres  of  land  there  to  any  person,  who  was  in 
no  capacity  to  settle  and  improve  so  great  a  tract.  I  like- 
wise leave  it  to  others,  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
Captain  Campbell's  character  than  you  are,  to  say  whether 
it  be  in  the  least  probable  that  Captain  Campbell  would 
have  refused  a  share,  in  that  grant,  to  any  person  who  had 
influence,  to  procure  it  for  him,  under  color  of  the  preten- 
sions which  he  made. 

Captain  Campbell  might  have  had  2000  acres  of  land  for 
himself  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  others  quantities  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abilities,  but  they  chose  to  settle  on  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  country.  In  short,  Captain  Campbell 
had  conceived  hopes  of  erecting  a  lordship  for  himself  in 
America.  He  imagined  that  the  people,  whom  he  enticed 
over  with  him,  would  have  become  his  tenants  on  condition 
of  being  supported  till  they  could  maintain  themselves  and 
an  easy  rent  afterwards.  His  disappointment  came  from 
these  people  obstinately  refusing  to  become  his  tenants  on 
any  terms,  and  from  the  Assembly's  being  unwilling  to  sup- 
port them,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
and  not  from  Mr.  Clarke's  refusing  them  land ;  for  they  might 
have  had  it  as  before  mentioned,  but  none  of  them  w^ere 
willing  or  in  ability  to  make  settlements  on  the  frontiers. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  story,  which  you  tell,  was  not  prop- 
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agated  till  since  Captain  Campbell's  death,  at  a  distance  of 
time  when  these  transactions  are  forgotten  by  people  who 
had  no  concern  in  them;  and  were  propagated  by  his  fam- 
ily, after  they  were  reduced  to  distress  by  his  misconduct, 
in  order  to  move  the  compassion  of  some  persons  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  advance  them ;  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. As  these  stories  were  only  propagated  in  private, 
it  was  not  easy  to  take  public  notice  of  them ;  but  now 
that  you  have  published  this  calumny  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, a  public  redress  is  become  necessary. 

This  public  defamation  being  an  egregious  injury  to  the 
public  faith  and  honor  of  the  Government  of  New  York,  you 
know  the  proper  method  for  redress  that  may  be  taken. 
But  as  I  think  that  your  writing  this  and  publishing  of  it, 
has  only  arisen  from  your  credulity  in  some,  who  do  not  de- 
serve the  confidence  you  placed  in  their  veracity,  and  from 
a  generous  indignation  at  what  you  thought  a  base  breach 
of  trust  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  others,  I  shall  at 
present  leave  it  to  you  to  propose  what  you  think  may  be 
an  adequate  redress  of  so  public  an  injury. 

No  doubt  several  of  the  persons  who  came  over  with 
Captain  Campbell,  and  were  not  servants,  are  still  alive  ; 
from  them  you  may  learn  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts 
which  I  now  affirm.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  now  live 
in  the  city.  I  have  forgotten  all  their  names  except  one 
Montgomerie,  brother-in-law  to  Captain  Campbell,  who 
lately  lived  at  Cackeyat.  I  shall  expect  your  answer  with- 
out delay,  and  that  thereby  the  opinion  will  be  confirmed 
of  your  sincerity  and  integrity,  which  has  been  hitherto 
entertained  by 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

CADWALLADER  COLDEN, 

To  William  Smith,  Jun.  Esq. 

III. 

New  York,  Jan.  31,  1759. 
Sir: 

*******  I  delivered  the  letter  enclosed  to  me  as  di- 
rected. I  remember  something  of  that  affair,  but  as  not 
less  than  four  gentlemen  were  concerned,  cannot  tell  in 
particular  on  whom  the  censure  fell.  But  know  that  the 
common  opinion  concurred  with  what  is  written.  Public 
acts  are  always  subject  to  public  judgment;  and  what 
every  body  is  concerned  in,  every  one  thinks  he  has  a  right 
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to  give  his  opinion  upon.  As  this  case  is  circumstanced,  I 
choose  to  suspend  mine.  When  your  letter  v^'^as  read,  I 
perceived  it  gave  offence.  I  urged  an  answer,  and  obtained 
a  promise,  but  suspect  from  what  I  observed,  that  it  will  be 
with  some  resentment.  I  beg  that  you  will  consider  it  as 
a  certain  truth.  Quod  Filii  mei  ex  Epliebis  excessi  togam 
virilem  statim  arripuint ;  they  feel  an  independence,  and 
cease  to  be  any  longer  accountable  for  their  conduct.     I 

foresee  a  storm.     "  Hoc  Ithacus  velit." And  perhaps  it 

may  be  impar  Congressus,  on  the  younger  side. 

I  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Cosby,  a  gentleman 
whom  we  well  knew  was  attacked  in  what  was  esteemed 
a  weak  part.  We  that  were  his  friends,  judged  it  proper 
that  he  should  answer  it ;  he  smiled  and  said,  I  am  not 
named  ;  the  censure  is  not  applicable  to  me  ;  and  upon  con- 
sidering the  matter,  we  judged  that  he  acted  wisely,  in  neg- 
lecting the  censure. 

For  my  part,  I  think,  according  to  the  old  oracle,  "  That 
the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water."  The 
simile  is  beautiful.  A  hole  pierced  in  a  milldam,  by  the 
incumbent  pressure  will  soon  grow  larger.  Hence  the  ad- 
vice, *'  Leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with."  These 
are  the  best  sentiments  that  I  can  suggest,  in  an  affair 
which  as  to  me  is  of  so  much  delicacy. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

WM.  SMITH. 

The  Hon.  Cadwallader  Golden,  Esq. 


IV. 
LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Jr.  TO  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN. 

New  York,  Feb.  1,  1759. 
Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  January,  which  came  to  me  un- 
sealed, contains  such  a  heavy  charge  of  misrepresentation, 
falsehood  and  calumny,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think 
myself  relieved  from  the  obligation,  which  your  age,  rank, 
character,  and  particularly  your  professed  friendship  to  my 
father,  would  otherwise,  undoubtedly,  have  laid  me  under, 
to  take  notice  of  every  thing,  wherein  you  might  conceive 
yourself  in  the  least  degree  concerned.  However,  since 
your  papers  may,  after  your  decease,  fall  into  such  hands, 
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as  may  make  a  bad  use  of  that  letter,  I  thought  proper  not 
to  leave  it  to  pass  entirely  unanswered. 

In  historical  accounts,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. As  the  memory  of  them,  so  the  proofs  relating  to 
facts,  ordinarily  decrease  in  proportion  to  our  removes  from 
the  period  of  action.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done,  is  to 
make  use  of  the  best  lights  that  offer,  and  to  permit  nothing 
to  slide  into  a  w^ork.  unsupported  by  the  best  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  He  that  writes 
under  these  guards,  will  escape  all  just  censure,  even 
though  he  should  happen  to  err ;  and  yet  every  man  has  a 
right  to  correct  him,  if  it  be  done  with  decency  and  candor, 
liut  an  abrupt  intrusion  upon  him,  with  an  angry  accusa- 
tion, unhappily  defeats  the  very  design  of  the  corrector,  by 
rendering  his  disinterestedness  suspected ;  the  unbiassed 
advocate  for  truth  being  generally  calm  and  unruffled. 
My  meaning,  sir,  is  this :  that  the  first  attack  ought  not  to 
be  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "  Your  account  is  in  every  cir- 
cumstance a  misrepresentation.  It  is  in  the  principal  part 
absolutely  false,  and  an  egregious  calumny  of  the  persons 
who  had  the  administration  of  Government  in  their  hands." 
Nor  ought  a  threat  to  be  so  much  as  insinuated,  because  it 
presupposes  the  person  reproved,  to  have  no  other  principle 
or  passion  to  be  wrought  upon,  than  fear,  the  most  das- 
tardly and  abject  of  all  passions. 

From  this  recrimination,  I  would  not  have  you  under- 
stand, sir,  that  I  believe  the  passage  against  which  you  ex- 
cept, is  false  and  scandalous.  If  that  was  the  case,  free,  as 
I  am,  from  the  least  consciousness  of  a  design,  wilfully  to 
misrepresent  any  gentleman's  conduct  in  Captain  Camp- 
bell's affair,  I  should  think  myself  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
ties,  to  retract  what  I  have  written,  and  make  immediate 
reparation.  And  though  the  commencement  of  our  cor- 
respondence, may  incline  you  to  imagine  me  to  be  not  very 
much  under  your  influence,  I  beg  you'll  take  my  promise, 
that  I  will  hear  any  evidence  you  are  inclined  to  offer, 
in  support  of  your  charge ;  and  if  it  is  sufficient,  I  will  in- 
stantly expunge  the  guilty  passage,  against  which  you  com- 
plain. 

In  my  own  vindication,  give  me  leave  to  add,  sir,  the  oc- 
casion of  its  insertion,  the  authority  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  and  my  motives  for  publishing  that  part  of  the 
narrative. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  Captain  Campbell  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  perhaps  his  Highland  dress,  which  was  then  a 
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novelty  in  the  country,  might  at  that  age  have  made  the 
impression  the  deeper,  and  attracted  my  attention  to  the 
general  conversation  about  him  and  his  affairs.  When  I 
drew  near  the  close  of  the  detail  of  our  public  transac- 
tions, and  observed  from  the  Minutes  of  Council,  which  I 
perused,  our  inattention  to  the  French  encroachments  at 
Crown  Point,  Campbell's  project  of  settling  the  lands  above 
Saratoga,  on  the  Wood  creek,  started  into  mind,  and  I  be- 
came anxious  to  know^  whj^  a  design,  which  seemed  to  me 
a  very  proper  and  salutary  remedy  to  the  late  misstep,  wa» 
rendered  abortive.  I  consulted  public  fame  and  tradition,, 
and  they  warranted  in  the  main  what  you  see  I  have  since 
written;  but  choosing,  in  a  matter  of  that  importance,  to 
found  myself  on  further  authority,  I  sent  for  one  of  Captain 
Cair.pbeirs  sons,  and  desired  him  on  the  next  visit  to  his 
mother,  who  then  lived  in  your  neighborhood  in  the  high- 
lands, to  set  down,  from  her  own  mouth,  in  writing,  all  she 
could  remember  about  the  matter,  and  to  give  me  a  sight 
of  the  papers  which  her  husband  had  left  behind  him  at.  his 
decease.  He  did  so,  and  I  found  the  vulgar  accounts  still 
farther  confirmed.  This  last,  indeed,  was  the  evidence  of 
a  party  interested  ;  but  that  no  stone  might  be  left  unturned 
to  come  at  the  truth,  I  in  the  next  place  took  occasion  to 
converse  more  than  once  with  Mr.  Alexander  upon  this 
subject,  a  gentleman  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  famed  for 
his  good  memory,  clear  judgment  and  minute  attention  to 
the  course  of  our  public  affairs,  and  to  whose  testimony, 
whether  we  consider  his  opportunities  to  know  the  truth,  or 
integrity  in  the  relation  ot  it,  you,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be 
the  last  of  all  men  to  object.  In  these  conferences,  I  re- 
lated to  him  what  I  had  collected  relating  to  Campbell's 
disappointments,  and  their  causes,  and  told  him  of  my  de- 
sign to  make  a  public  use  of  the  stor}'.  He  seemed  to  know 
it  well,  and  expressed  himself  with  that  ready  indignation, 
which  usually  accompanies  a  strong  remembrance  of  an 
injurious,  wrong  measure,  for  he  immediately  said,  the  ob- 
structions given  to  Captain  Campbell  were  scandalous ;  and 
then  added  some  further  particulars  of  information  on  that 
head. 

By  these  accumulated  proofs,  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  main  facts,  of  which,  for  the  greater  safety,  I  chose> 
nevertheless,  to  draw  up  only  a  general  relation.  I  have 
since  frequently  mentioned  Campbell's  sufferings,  in  acci- 
dental companies  of  the  best  sort,  and  as  I  never,  till  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  found  the  account  I  gave,  drawn  into 
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question,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  no  one  has  imposed  upon 
my  credulity  ;  that  the  facts  are  notoriously  true  ;  and  that 
the  authors  of  Captain  Campbell's  misfortunes,  whoever 
they  were,  sensible  of  their  guilt,  hid  their  heads  in  silence, 
not  daring  to  contradict  or  oppose,  what  was  once  gener- 
ally known,  and  still  is  believed  to  be  true. 

Among  my  inducements  for  publishing  that  anecdote, 
which  offends  you  so  much,  I  need  only  to  mention,  that  it 
was  partly  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  and  partly  to 
call  up  the  public  attention  to  a  similar  project,  should  any 
one  be  hereafter  attempted.  But  principally  to  spread  the 
compassionate  emotions  I  felt  in  my  own  breast,  and  to 
keep  up  the  claim  of  the  widow  and  children  of  that  loyal, 
unfortunate  adventurer,  to  the  special  regards  of  the  pub- 
lic. 1  am  glad  to  hear,  that  three  of  his  sons  are  now  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  preferred  upon  the  score  of  their 
father's  misfortunes,  and  in  a  condition  to  support  their 
mother,  who,  without  the  help  of  her  children,  through  a 
train  of  adversities,  would,  if  I  am  not  very  much  misin- 
formed, soon  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  cold  charity  of 
mere  strangers. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  took  some  pains  to  get 
a  second  perusal  of  Captain  Campbell's  papers,  among 
which  I  saw  Governor  Cosby's  proclamation,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Clarke's  advertisement.  And  when  they  come  to  hand, 
I  believe  it  will  be  very  easy  from  them,  and  the  examina- 
tions which  I  have  now  hopes  of  obtaining,  to  establish 
what  I  have  ventured  to  relate  beyond  all  possible  doubt. 
It  affords  me  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  to  re- 
flect, that  the  present  ease  of  that  poor  lady  (for  she  is  a 
well  bred  M'oman)  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  me ;  and 
since  the  truth  of  the  paragraph  you  dislike,  may  be  the 
aext,  as  she  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  first  step,  in  the 
ladder  of  her  son's  preferments  in  the  army,  I  shall  not  be 
very  forward  to  erase  it,  without  full  proof  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  your  letter,  the  burthen  of  which  lies  upon 
you ;  but  when  that  comes,  whether  by  your  means,  or  upon 
my  own  discovery,  out  of  a  single  eye  to  truth  and  justice,  I 
shall  act  such  a  part  as  will  confirm  the  opinion  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  entertain,  of  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
Sir,  your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

WM.  SMITH,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Cadwalladek  Golden,  Esq. 
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LETTER  FROM  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN  TO  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Jr. 

FLusnixG,  Feb.  17,  1759. 
Sir: 

I  shall  return  no  answer  to  the  greatest  part  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  first  of  this  month,  which  I  received  on  the  9th, 
because  the  doing  it  would  lead  me  from  my  purpose. 
However  much  the  style  of  your  letter  may  become  you,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  make  a  return  to  it.  At  my  time  of 
life,  it  is  highly  imprudent  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  con- 
tention. I  am  only  desirous  to  have  my  character  freed 
from  a  vile  aspersion,  privately  propagated,  to  which  the 
publication  of  your  History  gives  great  force.  I  enclosed 
my  letter  open  to  your  father,  in  hopes  that  his  friendship 
would  prevent  indecent  warmth  on  both  sides,  and  with 
this  view  I  shall  enclose  this  in  the  same  manner. 

In  a  private  letter  to  yourself,  I  charged  you  with  too 
much  credulity  in  believing  a  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
and  a  falsehood,  on  the  evidence  of  persons  interested,  and 
of  publishing  them  to  the  world.  1  pointed  out  to  you  the 
means  by  which  you  may  be  informed  of  the  truth.  I  ex- 
pected from  your  candor  that  you  would  take  some  pains 
to  inquire,  and  that  if  you  found  it  as  I  represented,  you 
would  make  what  proper  redress  is  in  your  power  to  those 
persons,  whose  characters  are  injured  by  that  publication. 

I  affirmed,  1.  That  the  heads  of  families  who  came  over 
with  Captain  Campbell,  absolutely  refused  to  settle  under 
him  on  the  frontiers,  and  were  not  in  ability  to  settle  by 
themselves.  (Several  of  them  are  still  alive  ;  some  of  them 
I  am  told,  are  in  the  city.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  known 
from  them.  2.  That  Captain  Campbell  was  in  no  ability 
to  settle  30,000  acres  of  land.  The  truth  of  this  may  like- 
wise be  known  from  the  same  persons,  who  came  over  with 
him,  and  appears  by  the  difficulties  he  was  under  in  set- 
tling a  small  farm  in  Ulster  county.  3.  That  when  Cap- 
tain Campbell  applied  to  the  Assembly  for  their  assistance 
to  support  him  in  settling,  they  would  not  grant  it.  I  ex- 
pect some  who  were  members  at  that  time,  may  remember 
it.  If  these  things  be  as  I  affirm,  1  leave  it  to  you  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Clarke  could,  consistently  with  the  trust  re- 
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posed  in  him,  grant  30,000  acres  of  land  to  Captain  Camp- 
bell, and  whether  the  granting  of  it,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  have  been  of  any  additional  security  to  the 
frontiers. 

I  repeat  these  plain  simple  facts,  on  which  the  dispute 
between  you  and  me  depends,  and  I  shall  now  add  that,  at 
that  time,  I  wrote  only  from  memory.  Since  that  time,  the 
minutes  of  the  Council  in  Captain  Campbell's  affair,  and  the 
files,  have  been  inspected.  There  you  will  find  many  cir- 
cumstances which  had  escaped  my  memory,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  wrote  to  you.  I  believed  you  had  been 
deceived,  otherwise  I  had  never  given  you  the  trouble  of  a 
single  line.  You  have  now  living  and  written  evidence 
'  pointed  out  to  you,  for  your  information.  I  gave  you,  and 
now  again  give  you,  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  can- 
dor and  love  of  truth,  the  most  distinguishing  qualifications 
of  an  historian  ;  and  I  again  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  redress,  where  you  have  undesignedly  injured  others. 
By  this  method,  I  think  I  act  most  consistently  with  the 
friendship,  which  has  subsisted  between  your  father  and 
me,  and  with  some  regard  to  your  character ;  for,  with  all 
the  strength  of  evidence  which  can  be  produced,  you  know 
that  other  methods  might  have  been  taken. 

As  Mr.  Alexander's  memory  is  very  dear  to  me,  I  cannot 
entirely  pass  what  you  write  as  from  him.  On  recollec- 
tion, you  will  find,  that  Mr.  Alexander  was  not  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  that  time.  After  near  twenty  years  distance  in  time, 
Mr.  Alexander  may  have  entirely  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances of  an  affair,  in  which  he  was  in  no  manner  con- 
cerned, and  he  may  have  unwarily  believed,  as  you  and 
many  others  have,  after  such  a  distance  of  time,  in  a  tale, 
privately  propagated,  to  serve  a  private  purpose  ;  but  this 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  the  truth  appear.  I  wil- 
lingly receive  what  you  have  written  in  excuse  ;  and  as  I 
desire  nothing  of  you  inconsistent  with  the  strict  rules  of 
honor,  I  remain  confident  that  your  answer  will  show  your 
resolution  to  make  a  proper  redress,  and  thereby  confirm 
the  opinion  entertained  of  you,  by 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CADWALLADER  GOLDEN. 
To  William  Smith,  Jun.,  Esq. 
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VI. 

LETTER  FROM  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN  TO  WILLIAM  SMITH 

Flushing,  Feb.  19,  1759. 
Sir: 

1  have  your  favor  of  the  last  of  January,  and  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  advice.  I  received  at  the  same  time  a  let- 
ter from  your  son,  the  answer  to  which  I  enclose.  You 
may  be  assured,  that  I  shall  avoid  contention  of  any  kind 
at  my  time  of  life,  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  son's 
candor,  that  I  cannot  apprehend  any  on  this  occasion,  after 
the  first  impression  is  over,  and  he  has  had  time  to  reflect,. 
However,  he  cannot  excuse  the  not  taking  what  informa- 
tion he  could  from  the  Secretary's  office,  before  he  had  pub- 
lished ;  for  if  he  had,  any  trouble  which  I  now  give  would 
have  been  prevented.  The  pointing  out  to  him  the  evi- 
dence, and  where  to  be  found,  shows  that  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  entering  into  a  dispute  to  his  prejudice. 

I  find  by  the  Governor's  speech,  that  the  settling  the  fron- 
tiers is  to  come  under  consideration  at  this  time.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  story  may  be  made  use  of  on  this  oc- 
casion to  my  prejudice.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  per- 
mit it,  where  you  can  prevent  it ;  and  I  expect  you  will  be 
well  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  offers^ 
in  vindication  of, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CADWALLADER  GOLDEN. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  Esq. 


VII. 

To  the  Honorable  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Neiv  York  and  Territories  thereon  de- 
pending, in  A7nerica,  in  Council. 

The  humble  petition  of  Laughlin  Campbell,  gentleman, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  sundry  Protestant  families,  lately 
arrived  into  this  Province  of  New  York,  from  North  Brit- 
ain— showeth. 

That  whereas  his  late  Excellency,  William  Cosby,  Esq. 
Captain  General  in  Chief  of  the  said  province  of  New 
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York,  and  seven  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's  Council 
for  the  said  Province,  in  council,  at  Fort  George,  in  said 
Province,  did  issue  forth  a  certain  advertisement,  notice,  or 
proclamation,  and  caused,  (dated  the  5th  of  November, 
1734,)  the  same  to  be  printed,  setting  forth  that  Mdiereas 
several  large  tracts  of  good  and  profitable  lands  within  the 
said  Province  of  New  York,  in  North  America,  did  remain 
uncultivated  and  unimproved,  by  reason  that  no  grants  for 
the  same  have  been  made  by  his  present  Majesty  or  any  of 
his  royal  predecessors  ;  thereby  inviting  and  giving  notice 
that  if  any  persons  from  Europe  be  desirous  to  settle  them- 
selves or  families  and  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting 
themselves  from  thence  to  New  York,  in  America,  every 
such  family  should  receive  his  Majesty's  royal  grant  for 
two  hundred  acres  of  vacant  and  unimproved  lands?  and 
that  the  said  lands  were  purchased  from  the  Indians  for 
such  families  without  any  charge  or  expense  to  the  intended 
grantees ;  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  the 
said  lands  in  said  proportion  either  in  one  or  more  tracts, 
and  by  one  or  more  grants,  as  the  heads  of  such  families 
should  think  proper.  Provided,  that  from  the  time  such 
families,  who  shall  first  arrive  here  and  shall  apply  them- 
selves to  the  Governor  in  Council  for  such  grant  or  grants, 
and  shall  have  their  proportion  of  the  lands  aforesaid  laid 
out  to  them,  that  then  such  others  as  shall  next  arrive 
should  have  their  share  or  proportion  laid  out  next  and 
adjoining  to  the  first  settlement  made  in  such  vacant  lands, 
otherwise  in  such  near  part  adjacent  as  will  aflbrd  a  com- 
fortable support  to  the  settlers,  until  the  full  quantity  of 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  be  granted  and  laid  out ;  and 
that  the  grants  to  the  said  persons  be  made  without  fee  or 
reward,  except  only  that  such  settlers  are  to  be  at  the 
charge  of  laying  out  and  surveying  the  same,  &c.  to  be 
granted  to  them  under  the  quitrent  of  £0  1  9^  sterling. 
And  whereas  the  said  advertisement  doth  further  set  forth, 
that  the  said  lands  are  near  to  a  navigable  river,  conven- 
ient for  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  a  considerable 
town,  where  there  is  a  constant  market  for  the  sale  thereof, 
reference  unto  the  said  public  printed  advertisement  and 
the  minutes  of  this  honorable  board  being  had,  to  which 
your  petitioner  doth  refer  himself,  it  doth  more  fully  appear  ; 
and  whereas  your  petitioner,  relying  on  the  faith  and  encour- 
agement of  this  Government  in  the  said  above  recited  pub- 
lic printed  advertisement,  offered  and  promised  at  sundry- 
times,  to   wit,  in   August   last,    1737,  arrived  here   with 
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sundry  persons,  and  more  particularly  in  7^^'",  1738,  he 
caused  not  only  his  own  family  to  be  transported  from 
North  Britain,  but  also  sundry  other  persons  to  the  number 
of  153,  and  in  this  last  August,  1739,  he  brought  from  the 
same  place  into  this  Province  180  passengers,  among  whom 
are  seventy  families,  being  Protestants  ;  and  whereas  your 
said  petitioner  has  not  only  been  at  great  charge  and  ex- 
pense, in  transporting  and  bringing  into  this  Province  the 
said  persons  and  families,  but  has  also  undergone  several 
inconveniences  and  hardships,  all  which,  j^our  petitioner 
is  ready  to  verify  and  prove. 

Therefore,  your  petitioner  most  humbly  prayeth,  that  so 
much  of  the  lands  in  the  said  advertisement  mentioned, 
may  be  laid  out,  and  surveyed,  and  granted  to  your  peti- 
tioner, as  head  of  the  seventy  families,  in  proportion  to 
their  number  pursuant,  agreeable  to  the  condition,  savings, 
and  with  the  advantages  in  the  said  advertisement,  as  to 
your  honor  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
Majesty's  Council,  shall  seem  meet ;  and  your  petitioner,  as 
in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

LAUGHLIN  CAMPBELL. 

New  York,  November  27,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign,  Annoque  Dom.  1739. 

The  petitioner  humbly  prays,  that,  whereas  he  intends 
in  a  few  days  to  depart  this  Province  for  Great  Britain,  his 
necessary  business  calling  him  there,  humbly  prays  an  an- 
swer to  this  his  petition  in  a  day  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be. 

LAUGHLIN  CAMPBELL. 


vin. 

To  the  Honorable  George  Clarke,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and 
Territories  thereon  depending  in  America,  6fC.  in  CounciL 

The  petition  of  Laughlin  Campbell,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  others — humbly  showeth,  that  pursuant  to  the  encour- 
agement given  by  his  late  Excellency  William  Cosby,  Esq., 
late  Governor  of  this  Province,  and  Council,  and  after- 
wards by  your  honor,  your  petitioner,  Laughlin  Campbell, 
at  very  great  expense  and  hazard,  did  in  the  year  1738, 
transport  himself  and  family,  together  with  thirty  families 
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more,  consisting  of  1 53  persons,  being  all  Protestants,  from 
North  Britain  to  this  Province. 

And  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  1739,  your  peti- 
tioner did  also  (at  a  very  great  expense,  on  the  aforesaid 
encouragement)  transport  from  North  Britain  aforesaid  to 
this  Province,  forty-one  families  more,  consisting  of  180 
persons,  who  are  also  Protestants. 

That  in  the  month  of  November  last,  your  petitioner,  at 
a  further  great  expense,  did  transport  and  bring  into  this 
Province  from  North  Britain  aforesaid,  tw^elve  more  Pro- 
testant families,  which  consist  of  94  persons. 

That  your  petitioner,  since  his  arrival  in  this  Province, 
has  been  at  a  very  great  expense  in  supporting  many  of 
the  persons  so  by  him  brought  over,  besides  the  charge  of 
their  transportation  aforesaid. 

That  since  your  petitioner's  arrival  here,  he  has  not  ob- 
tained any  grant  of  lands,  either  for  himself  or  any  of  the 
families  or  persons  so  by  him  brought  over. 

That  the  settlement  of  your  petitioner  and  families  so  by 
him  brought  over,  upon  the  lands  so  proposed  to  be  settled 
by  the  late  Governor  Cosby  and  your  Honor  and  Council, 
will  not  only  encourage  many  other  Protestant  families  to 
■come  over  and  settle  there,  but  will  also  be  a  good  barrier 
and  safeguard  to  all  those  already  settled  in  the  county  of 
Albany,  and  to  the  whole  Province. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays  your  honors 
to  grant  to  your  petitioner  and  persons  by  him  brought  over, 
in  fee  simple,  his  Majesty's  letters  patent,  under  the  great 
seal  of  this  Province,  for  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
vacant  and  unpatented  lands,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  Protestant  families  as  aforesaid,  next 
adjoining  to  the  lands  already  patented,  under  such  moder- 
ate quitrents,  reservations,  and  provisos  as  other  lands  are 
usually  granted  in  this  Province,  but  free  of  all  other 
charges  and  expense,  agreeable  to  the  aforesaid  encour- 
agement, and  your  petitioner  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever 
pray,  &c. 

LAUGH  LIN  CAMPBELL. 

April  15,  1741. 


Laughlin  Campbell,  2000  Rose  Campbell,  2000 

Daniel  Campbell,  2000  Margaret  Campbell,  2000 

George  Campbell,  2000  Lillie  Campbell,  2000 

James  Campbell,  2000  James  Henderson,  2000 
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John  Mclver,  2000 
Anthony  Duane,  2000 
John  Nickoll,  2000 
Robert  Livingston,  Jr.  2000 
Peter  V.  Brugh  Living- 
ston, 2000 
John  Grusbeck,  2000 
Thomas  Bohanna,  2000 
Neil  Campbell,  2000 
Edw^ard  Graham,  2000 
Laughlin  McLean,  2000 
John  McCunnell,  2000 
Duncan  McCollum,  2000 
Alexander  Campbell,  2000 
Archibald  McGovven,  2000 
Mallcollum  McGowen,  2000 
Alexander  Campbell,  2000 
Patrick  Green,  2000 
William  Adair,  2000 
Alex.  Montgomerie,  2000 
Ronald  McDougald,  2000 
Dmican  Campbell,  2000 
Robert  Fraser,  2000 
Charles  McKellan,  1000 
Arch'd  McKellan,  1000 
Arch'd  Johnston,  1000 
John  Shaw,  1000 


Donald  Shaw,  1000 

Arch'd  McDougald,  1000 

John  Smith,  1000 

Malcolm  Smith,  1000 

Donald  McCloud,  1000 

Arch'd  McDuffie,  1000 

James  Nutt,  1000 

Alex.  Graham,  1000 

Duncan  Gilchrist,  1000 

Alex.  McNaught,  2000 

James  Campbell,  1000 
Alex.  Gillis,         ) 

Duncan  Taylor,  >  1000 
James  Gillis,       ) 

Patrick  Mc Arthur,  1000 

Neil  Mc  Arthur,  1000 
Duncan  A.  Mc  Arthur,   1000 

Duncan  McDougald.  2000 

Allan  McDougald,  2000 

Donald  McMullen,  500 

John  Parker,  2000 

John  McQuarie,  1000 

Patrick  Anderson,  1000 

Hugh  McDougald,  1000 
MuUcoUum  McDuffie,    1000 

Duncan  Reede,  1000 


IX. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  Petition  of  Laugh- 
lin Campbell  was  referred. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  Council,  referring  to  us  the 
petition  of  Laughlin  Campbell,  the  Committee  having  read 
and  considered  thereof,  proceeded  to  examine  the  petitioner 
as  to  the  first  allegation  of  his  petition,  who  did  confess 
that  from  North  Britain  he  arrived  first  in  the  year  1737, 
in  Pennsylvania,  where,  upon  inquiring  concerning  the 
terms  on  which  he  could  obtain  grants  of  lands  in  that 
Province,  he  found  that  they  were  rated  at  £15  per  hun- 
dred, besides  officers'  fees  for  the  grant  and  quitrent,  &c. 
That  then  in  the  same  year  he  came  to  this  Province,  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  the  terms  on  which  he  could  get 
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lands  granted  here,  and  on  discoursing  thereupon  with  the 
Governor  and  Surveyor  General,  he  was  informed  100,000 
acres  advertised  in  the  time  of  the  late  Governor  Cosby,  to 
be  granted  to  any  Protestant  that  should  come  over  to  set- 
tle, in  pursuance  of  that  advertisement  and  encouragement 
therein,  were  then  already  granted ;  but  that  they  would 
engage  that  the  petitioner  should  have  lands  granted  here 
at  the  rate  of  £3  per  hundred,  inclusive  of  the  charges  of 
Indian  purchase,  survey,  and  all  officers'  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

The  petitioner  did  likeMdse  further  confess,  that  after  this 
he  took  a  journey  to  Maryland,  to  inquire  upon  what  terms 
he  could  obtain  grants  of  land  in  that  Province. 

But  at  last  did  determine  to  transport  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies into  this  Province,  upon  the  encouragement  of  the  fore- 
going discourse  with  the  Governor  and  Surveyor  General. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1738,  he  brought  over  thirty  fam- 
ilies. Whereupon  the  proposals  in  a  printed  paper,  pro- 
duced to  the  said  Committee,  whereof  a  true  copy  is  here- 
unto annexed,  were  made  to  the  petitioner  by  his  honor  the 
present  Governor. 

The  petitioner  did  likewise  further  confess,  that  after  his 
said  arrival,  he  was  offered  a  grant  of  19,000  acres,  free  of 
all  fees,  except  survey  and  quitrent,  which  the  Committee 
finds  the  petitioner  neglected  to  take. 

That  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  August, 
1739,  brought  over  forty-one  families  more  (as  in  second 
suggestion  in  his  petition)  several  of  which  have  left  him 
without  paying  their  passage  ;  that  some  have  paid,  but 
that  all  the  said  families  were  bound  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

It  appears  to  this  Committee,  that  on  the  17th  October, 
1733,  a  petition  from  Alexander  Montgomerie,  Alexander 
NacNaught,  Peter  McArthur,  and  Daniel  Carmichael,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  twenty-six  other  heads  of  families, 
praying  7200  acres  of  land ;  also  a  petition  from  John  Mc- 
Neal,  tor  1000  acres  of  land  ;  and  a  petition  from  Ronald 
Campbell,  for  1000  acres  (the  said  petitioners  being  all  of 
them  persons  brought  over  by  the  said  Campbell,)  were 
presented  in  Council,  and  the  Council  advised  the  granting 
the  prayer  thereof.  But  the  petitioners  neglected  to  pro- 
ceed further  thereon.  Since  which  time,  it  does  not  appear 
to  this  Committee,  that  any  further  application  has  been 
made  by  the  petitioner,  or  any  persons  brought  over  by  him, 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  on  such  account. 
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The  Committee  observes  that  in  the  list  annexed  to  this 
petition,  there  are  inserted  the  names  of  several  persons  for 
2000  acres  each,  whom  this  Committee  well  know  to  have 
resided  long  in  this  Province  before  the  petitioner  ever 
transported  any  person  hither,  or  came  himself  into  this 
Province. 

The  Committee  observes  further,  that  in  the  said  list  an- 
nexed to  the  said  petition,  that  there  are  thirty-four  persons 
nominated  for  2000  acres  each,  and  twenty-three  persons 
for  1000  acres  each,  and  only  one  for  500  acres.  Whereas, 
as  this  Committee  conceives,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  grant  to  each  family,  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  acres  for  each  person  therein. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  allegations  in  the  said  petition  contained,  with  regard 
to  any  expectation  concerning  the  100,000  acres  advertised 
in  Governor  Cosby's  time,  or  with  respect  to  any  discourage- 
ment that  the  petitioner,  or  any  others  brought  from  North 
Britain  hither,  have  received  from  the  Government,  are 
false  and  groundless. 

However,  that  when  proper  application  shall  be  made  to 
the  Government  by  the  petitioner,  or  the  persons  already 
brought  over,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  brought  over,  by 
him,  all  due  encouragement  should  be  given  to  their  settle- 
ment in  this  Province,  upon  their  giving  satisfactory  assur- 
ance, that  they  will  immediately  after  a  grant  passed,  enter 
upon  and  settle  the  lands. 

All  of  which  is  humbly  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

DANIEL  HORSMANDEN,  Chairman. 

New  York,  April  18, 1741. 


X. 

[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

Encouragement  given  for  People  to  remove  and  settle  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  America. 

The  Honorable  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
hath,  upon  the  petition  of  Mr.  Laughlin  Campbell,  from 
Isla,  North  Britain,  promised  to  grant  him  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  at  the  Wood  Creek,  free  of  all  charges  ex- 
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cepting  the  survey  and  the  King's  quitrent,  w^hich  is  about 
one  shilling  and  nine  pence  farthing  sterling,  for  each  hun- 
dred acres ;  and  also  to  grant  to  thirty  families  already 
landed  here,  lands  in  proportion  to  each  family,  from  five 
hundred  acres  unto  one  hundred  and  fifty,  only  paying  the 
survey  and  the  King's  quitrent ;  and  all  Protestants,  that 
incline  to  come  and  settle  in  this  colony,  may  have  lands 
granted  them  from  the  Crown,  for  three  pounds  sterling  per 
hundred  acres,  and  paying  the  yearly  quitrent. 

GEORGE  CLARKE. 

Dated  in  New  York,  this  4th  day  of  December,  1738. 
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LETTER  FROM   EDMUND  BURKE, 

RESPECTING  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  QUEBEC    BILL  UPOK  THE  BOUNDARY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 


On  the  21st  December,  1770,  information  was  communicated  to 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New  York  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Charles,  Esq.,  who  had  long  acted  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  that 
colony  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Ed- 
mund Burke  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  Occasional  notices 
appear  in  the  Journals  of  Assembly,  indicating  his  interest  in  tlie 
affairs  of  the  colony,  and  his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  o.Tice. 

His  correspondence  with  the  Assembly,  during  his  agency,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in 
April,  1775,  has  never  been  published.  Nor  is  any  part  of  it 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  except  the  letter  now  first  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Sparks  remarks  in  relation  to  it,  (Life  of  Gouv. 
Morris,  i.  51.)  "Could  the  whole  now  be  found  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Public,  it  would  doubtless  present  in  a  full  and  luminous 
manner  the  views  of  that  able  statesman  on  all  the  important  topics 
agitated  at  that  time  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and 
prove  a  treasure  of  rare  worth  in  the  historical  materials  of  tho 
country.'' 

The  following  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  to  the  bill  which  iiad 
been  recently  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  for  the  Government 
of  Canada,  commonly  called  the  Quebec  Bill.  The  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  on  tho 
2d  of  May,  1774,  and  passed  without  opposition.  In  the  Flouse  of 
Commons  it  encountered  much  debate,  Mr.  Burke  opposing  it,  in 
all  its  stages.  He  was  successful  in  procuring  an  amendment  in 
relation  to  the  boundaries,  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  New 
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York.  The  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the  Commons  on  the  13th 
June,  and  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  18th,  when 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  denounced  it  as  "  a  most  cruel,  oppressive 
and  odious  measure,"  and  "  one  that  would  shake  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
finally  lose  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  Americans."  The  bill  passed 
by  a  large  majority,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  22d  June. 
It  was  very  unpopular  in  America,  as  it  granted  extraordinary 
privileges  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  was  obviously  intended  to 
conciliate  the  Canadians  through  their  influence,  and  unite  them 
against  the  other  colonies.  It  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
assemblies,  particularly  that  of  New  York,  to  which  it  was  obnox- 
ious on  account  of  their  proximity  to  Canada;  and  was  referred  to 
in  :heir  petitions  and  memorials,  representation  and  remonstrance — 
as  "  giving  great  uneasiness  to  the  minds  of  many,"  and  exciting 
"  jealousies  in  the  colonies,  by  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  re- 
ceived such  ample  support."  It  was  also  specified  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  as  one  of  the  "  acts  of  pretended  legislation," 
which  justified  the  separation  from  the  parent  country. 


LETTER 


Gentlemen  : 

I  was  prevented  by  pressing  business,  and  by  not  the 
best  health,  from  sending  you  a  letter  by  the  July  pacquet. 
When  I  had  last  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  on  your  af- 
fairs, I  entertained  no  strong  apprehensions,  that  the  clause 
in  the  Quebec  Bill  concerning  the  boundary  of  that  new 
Province,  could  materially  affect  the  rights  of  your  colony. 
It  was  couched  in  general  and  saving  terms :  it  reserved 
all  rights,  and  conlirmed  all  adjudications;  it  was  in  all 
appearance  sufficiently  equitable.  But  upon  a  close  con- 
sideration and  subsequent  inquiry,  I  found  that  you  might 
be  very  much  atfected  by  it.  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  you  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  me,  and  the  con- 
duct which  I  held,  in  consequence  of  that  view  of  your 
interests. 

I  must  first  observe  to  you,  that  the  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  had  been  from  the  beginning  defended  on  their 
absolute  necessity,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  that 
refractory  town  and  province  into  proper  order,  but  for 
holding  oat  an  example  of  terror  to  the  other  colonies,  in 
some  of  which  (as  it  was  said)  a  disposition  to  the  same 
or  similar  excesses  had  been  marked  very  strongly.  This 
unhappy  disposition  in  the  colonies  was  by  the  friends  of 
the  coercive  measures,  attributed  to  the  pride  and  presump- 
tion arising  from  the  rapid  population  of  these  colonies,  and 
from  their  lax  form,  and  more  lax  exercise,  of  government. 
I  found  it  in  general  discourses,  and  indeed  in  public  de- 
bate, the  predominant  and  declared  opinion,  that  the  cause 
of  this  resistance  to  legal  power  ought  to  be  weakened, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  be  removed;  that  any  growth  ol 
the  colonies,  which  might  make  them  grow  out  of  the  reach 
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of  the  authority  of  this  Kingdom,  ought  to  be  accounted 
rather  a  morbid  fulness  than  a  sound  and  proper  habit. 
All  increase  of  the  colonies  which  tended  to  decrease  their 
advantage  to  this  country,  they  considered  as  useless,  and 
even  mischievous. 

From  this  predominant  way  of  thinking,  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  colonies  was  censured.  It  was  not  thought 
wise  to  make  new  grants  of  land  but  upon  the  weightiest 
consideration,  if  at  all.  Prerogative  was  to  be  strength- 
ened as  much  as  possible,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
find  in  the  tractable  disposition  of  some  provinces,  a  check 
upon  the  turbulent  manners,  and  a  balance  to  the  less  man- 
ageable plan  of  government,  in  the  others. 

These  principles  (whatever  their  merit  may  be)  became 
very  fashionable,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Massachusetts 
bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Peer,  who  I  think  does 
not  always  vote  in  the  majority,  made  a  sort  of  proposition 
for  an  address  to  the  King,  that  no  more  lands  should  be 
located  in  America.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  propo- 
sition, although  it  proceeded  no  further,  for  reasons  of 
decorum.  The  ministerial  side  in  that  House  fell  in  very 
directly  with  those  sentiments,  and,  as  I  am  told,  plainly 
shewed  a  resolution  to  act  in  conformity  with  them,  as  far 
as  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  that  particular  extended.  It 
is  true,  that  a  few  Lords,  and  Lord  Rockingham  in  particu- 
lar, objected  to  the  idea  of  restraining  the  colonies  from 
spreading  into  the  back  country,  even  if  such  restraint 
were  practicable  ;  for  by  stopping  the  extending  of  agri- 
culture, they  necessitated  manufactures,  contrary  to  the 
standing  policy  of  colonization.  The  general  sentiments 
were,  however,  as  I  have  stated  them. 

I  mention  this  disposition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  particu- 
larly, (though  it  prevailed  almost  equally  elsewhere.)  be- 
cause the  Quebec  I3ill  originated  in  that  house.  Very  many 
thought,  on  a  careful  perusal,  that  tiie  lines  of  the  plan  of 
policy  I  have  just  mentioned,  were  very  distinguishable  in 
that  bill  as  it  came  down  to  us.  It  was  for  that  reason,  I 
became  more  uneasy  than  at  first  about  the  lax  and  unde- 
terminate  form  in  which  the  boundary  clause  of  this  new- 
colony  was  worded,  in  the  original  bill.  The  idea  of  which 
(whether  seriously  adopted  by  ministry  or  not)  was  very 
prevalent,  that  the  British  colonies  ought  to  be  restrained, 
made  it  necessary  that  this  restraint  should  not  be  arbi- 
trary. It  was  the  main  ground  of  the  amendments  wdiich 
I  proposed  and  carried,  with  regard  to  the  boundary  clause. 
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Howevpr,  as  a  mer'^  unconnected  arranjiement,  it  was  right 
to  define  with  clearness,  although  such  a  plan  of  policy 
never  had  existed,  or  .-hould  pass  away,  as  I  hope  and  think 
in  some  degree  it  has,  with  the  first  heats. 

The  bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  with  some 
opposition,  but  no  amendment ;  but  when  it  came  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  ministers  conliessed,  that  it  was 
hastily  drawn,  and  they  professed  great  candor  :n  admitting 
alterations.  The  part  by  which  your  province  would  be 
directly  atfected,  was  only  the  boundary  clause. 

As  the  boundary  was,  in  the  most  material  parts  in  the 
original  bill,  only  constructive,  and  in  general  words  of  re- 
ference, "^0  the  boundary  lines  of  the  other  provinces,  as  ad- 
judged or  allowed  by  the  Crown  ;"  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
know,  with  regard  to  you,  what  lines  had  been  actually 
drawn,  and  next  what  principles  Avere  to  guide  in  adjudg- 
ing your  real  boundaries  in  future. 

With  regard  to  the  iirst  point,  I  found,  that  a  line  of  di- 
vision between  your  colony  and  that  of  Quebec,  had  been 
allowed  by  the  King  in  Council  to  be  run  from  a  point  on 
Lake  Champlain  in  forty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
So  far  had  been  agreed  between  the  Governors  of  the  two 
provinces  and  allowed.  But  no  line  had  been  actually  run 
in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  except  from  the  river 
Connecticut  to  the  Lake.  Lven  this  line  had  not  been 
formally  allowed;  and  none  at  all  had  been  run  to  the 
westward  ot  Lake  Champlain.  So  that  your  boundary  on 
the  north  had  never  been  perfectly  delineated,  though  the 
principle  upon  which  it  should  be  drawn  had  been  laid 
down.  For  a  great  part  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  for 
the  whole  of  the  western,  until  you  met  the  line  of  New 
Jersey,  you  had  no  defined  boundary  at  all.  Your  claims 
were  indeed  extensive,  and  I  am  persuaded  just ;  but  they 
had  never  been  regularly  allowed. 

INIy  next  object  of  inquiry,  therefore,  was,  upon  what 
principles  the  Board  of  Trade  would  in  the  future  discus- 
sions which  must  inevitably  and  speedily  arise,  determine 
what  belonged  to  you,  and  what  to  Canada. 

I  was  told,  that  the  settled,  uniform  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  this  :  that  in  questions  of  boun- 
dary, where  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  in  both  the  litigating 
provinces  belonged  to  the  Crown,  there  was  no  rule  but  the 
King's  will,  and  that  he  might  allot  as  he  pleased,  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  said  also,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, even  where  the  King  had  actually  adjudged  a  ter- 
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ritory  to  one  province,  he  mij?ht  afterwards  change  the 
boundary;  or  if  he  thought  fit,  erect  the  parts  into  separate 
and  new  governments,  at  his  discretion.  They  alleged  the 
example  of  Carolina,  first  one  province  ;  then  divided  into 
two  separate  governments,  and  which  afterw^ards  had  a 
third,  that  of  Georgia,  taken  from  the  southern  division  of 
it.  They  urged  besides,  the  example  of  the  neutral  and 
conquered  islands.  These,  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  were 
placed  under  one  government.  Since  then,  they  were  to- 
tally separated,  and  had  distinct  Governors  and  Assemblies. 

Although  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  some  of  these  principles,  at  least  in  the  extent  in  which 
they  were  laid  down,  and  whether  the  precedents  alleged  did 
fully  justify  them  in  that  latitude;  1  certainly  had  no  cause 
to  doubt  but  that  the  matter  would  always  be  determined 
upon  these  maxims,  at  the  board  by  which  they  were 
adopted.  The  more  clearly  their  strict  legality  was  proved, 
the  more  uneasy  I  became  at  their  consequences.  By  this 
bill,  a  new  province  under  an  old  name  was  in  fact  erect- 
ed. The  limits,  settled  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  were 
cancelled.  On  your  side,  a  mere  constructive  boundary  was 
established,  and  the  construction,  when  examined,  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  the  King's  pleasure.  No  part  of  your 
province,  (not  even  of  the  settled  quarters  of  the  country, 
quite  to  the  river  Hudson.)  was  secured  from  the  possible 
.operation  of  such  a  principle.  Besides  there  was  a  possi- 
bility, (at  least,)  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary, 
ministers  would  naturally  lean  to  extend  those  limits  the 
most,  where  the  royal  prerogative  was  most  extensive,  and 
consequently  their  power  the  highest.  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  them  with  that  intention.  But  no  laws  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  an  inclination,  if  it  ever  did  exist,  or  should 
happen  to  exist  hereafter.  This  was  not  (as  it  might  be 
between  two  ancient  British  colonies)  a  mere  question  of 
geographical  distinction,  or  of  economical  distribution,  where 
the  inhabitants  on  the  one  side  of  the  line  and  the  other, 
lived  under  the  same  law  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
of  Englishmen.  But  this  was  a  boundary,  discriminating 
different  principles  of  jurisdiction  and  legislation;  where, 
in  one  part,  the  subject  lived  under  law,  and  in  the  other, 
under  prerogative. 

From  these  impressions,  I  proposed  my  objections  on  the 
second  reading,  reserving  a  more  regular  opposition  to  the 
(committee.  In  the  interval,  I  con  fern  d  with  Lord  Dart- 
mouth and  Mr.  Pownall,  and  afterwards  with  Lord  North, 
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upon  the  subject.  But  first,  I  formed  my  plan  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  clause,  as  it  stood  in  the  bill,  before  it  was  com- 
mitted. I  could  have  wished  for  a  more  perfect  and  au- 
thorized information  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  act  at  the  in- 
stant. The  bill  came  in  late  in  the  session,  and  if  I  had 
let  it  pass  for  want  of  being  instructed,  the  occasion  could 
in  all  human  probability  never  be  recovered. 

I  saw  you  had  claims  founded  on  these  grounds.  The 
old  Dutch  settlement ;  the  placing  of  the  Five  Nations  within 
your  government ;  the  boundary  line  of  Governors  Moore 
and  Carlton  ;  and  the  maintainance  of  the  Fort  of  Oswego 
during  the  late  war,  which  carried  you  to  Lake  Ontario. 

These  claims  had  no  fault  but  the  want  of  definition. 
To  define,  is  to  abridge.  Something  then  must  be  given 
up  ;  I  was  persuaded  that  when  one  negotiates  with  power, 
it  is  policy  to  give  up  handsomely  what  cannot  be  retained, 
and  to  gain  that  strength  which  will  always  more  or  less 
attend  the  reasonableness  of  a  proposition,  even  when  it  is 
opposed  by  power.  I  thought  that  well  secured  and  toler- 
ably extensive  boundaries,  were  better  than  the  amplest 
claims,  which  are  neither  defined  nor  allowed.  My  idea 
was,  to  get  the  limits  of  Quebec,  which  appeared  to  many 
as  well  as  myself  intended  to  straiten  the  British  colonies, 
removed  from  construction  to  certainty  ;  and  that  certainty 
grounded  on  natural,  indisputable  and  immovable  barriers, 
— rivers  and  lakes,  where  I  could  have  them ;  lines,  where 
lines  could  be  drawn  ;  and  where  reference  and  description 
became  necessary,  to  have  them  towards  an  old  British 
colon}^,  and  not  "towards  this  ne\\%  and,  as  was  thought, 
favorite  establishment. 

I  assured  ministry,  that  if  they  refused  this  reasona- 
ble offer,  I  must  be  heard  by  council.  As  they  found  some 
opposition  growing  within  and  without  doors,  and  they 
were  in  haste  to  carry  through  their  bill  brought  in  so  late 
in  the  session,  after  some  discussion  and  debate,  they  gave 
way  to  the  amended  clause,  as  you  see  it. 

I'he  work  was  far  more  troublesome  than  those  who 
were  not  present  can  well  believe.  It  cost  us  near  two 
whole  days  in  the  committee.  The  grand  difficulty  arose 
from  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the  boundary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  could  not  determine  wdiether  it  advanced  north- 
ward beyond  Lake  Erie,  or  ran  within  that  Lake,  or  fell  to 
the  south  of  it ;  and  this  uncertainty  made  the  whole  mat- 
ter beyond  expression  perplexing.  Objections  on  the  part 
of  Quebec  were  raised  to  the  last  moment,  and  particular- 
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ly  to  the  post  of  Niagara,  which  Mr.  Carlton,  I  am  told, 
was  very  earnest  to  have  within  his  government,  but  by 
the  act  it  is  excluded,  and  is  on  your  side.  I  believe  some 
imagined,  that  these  difficulties  would  make  me  give  up 
the  point ;  but  it  is  carried,  and  if  not  a  perfect  arrange- 
ment, it  prevents  a  very  bad  one,  and  may  form  a  basis  for 
a  much  better,  in  times  more  favorable  to  the  old  Colonies. 

After  the  affair  was  over,  it  was  suggested  to  me,  that  I 
ought  to  have  expressly  defined  this  line  to  be  the  limits  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  of  Canada.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
1  was  aware  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise 
from  the  want  of  this  clear  specification,  supposing  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  act  insidiously,  unfairly  and  captiously ; 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  they  will  do,  from  any 
thing  I  have  observed  in  them,  or  in  other  parts  of  ministry. 
But  I  confess,  when  I  consider  that  Canada  is  put  on  the 
other  side  of  the  waters,  its  bounds  being  expressly  so  mark- 
ed out,  it  appears  to  me  absolutely  impossible  to  say  to 
whom  the  land  on  this  side  belongs,  except  to  you,  unless 
his  Majesty  should  choose  to  erect  a  new  government,  a 
thing  no  way  likely  or  convenient  for  any  good  purpose. 
The  Quebec  Line  was  constantly  stated  and  argued  in  the 
House,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Provinces  of  Quebec 
and  New  York,  in  that  public  discourse  (rather  than  debate) 
which  latterl}^  we  had  on  the  subject. — 1  think  the  line  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  much  your  boundary,  as  if  it  were 
ever  so  expressly  set  down.  Canada,  at  least,  cannot  say, 
'•  this  belongs  to  me." 

I  did  not  press  to  have  the  line  called  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Canada ;  because  we  should  again  fall  into 
discussion  about  the  bounds  of  other  Colonies,  as  we  had 
about  those  of  Pennsylvania,  which  discussion  alone  had 
very  near  defeated  me.  It  would  be  asked,  why  the  line 
along  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Northern 
Massachusetts  Claim,  was  not  called  the  boundary  of  these 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  New  York  1  It  would  be  said,  that 
this  Act  was  to  settle  a  Constitution  for  Quebec,  and  not 
for  adjusting  the  limits  of  t!  '^  Colonies;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
this  wrangle,  the  whole  object  would  have  infallibly  escaped 
the  House,  as  it  grew  quite  tired  of  it.  All  business  stood 
still  whilst  we  were  wording  the  clause,  and  on  our  difficul- 
ties. Lord  North  proposed  to  revert  to  the  old  words,  which 
he  said  to  him  were  the  best,  and  that  he  only  gave  way  to 
the  sentiments  of  other  people,  who,  on  his  concession 
found  a  difficulty  in  effectuating  their  own  purpose. 
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I  must,  therefore,  accept  what  I  could  get,  and  the  true 
method  of  estimating  the  matter  is  to  take  together — the 
time  ;  \A-hat  we  escaped  ;  and  what  we  obtained  ;  and  then 
to  judge  whether  we  have  not  had  a  tolerable  bargain. 
Those  who  were  present,  congratulated  me,  as  on  a  great 
advantage.  I  am  sure,  I  acted  for  the  best,  with  great  rec- 
titude of  intention  and  a  good  deal  of  assiduit5%  I  send 
you  the  bill  with  the  amendments  marked.  As  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  they  are  matters  of  more  general  policy. 
As  I  have  already  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  do 
not  mean  to  detain  you  any  longer  upon  foreign  matter. 

I  received  your  obliging  letter  of  thh  31st  of  Ma}^  and 
am  extremely  happy  in  the  honor  of  your  approbation.  You 
undoubtedly  may  dispose  of  my  letters  as  you  judge  proper. 
I  must  in  this  respect  confide  entirely  in  your  prudence, 
being  fully  satisfied,  that  the  matter  will  always  direct  you 
sufficiently  in  what  you  ought  to  conceal,  and  what  to  di- 
vulge. 

I  have  sent  off  long  ago  the  Wawayanda  and  Cheesecock 
Acts.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  JNIr.  Cruger  at  my 
house,  on  his  return  to  Bristol.  I  endeavored  to  attend  to 
him  in  the  manner  to  which  his  merit  and  connections  enti- 
tle him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest 

esteem  and  regard,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obed't  and  humble  servant, 

EDMUND   BURKE. 

Beaconsfield,  August  2,  111  A. 

To  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  New  York. 


I 


S3'  During  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
6th  June,  1774,  Mr.  Burke  thus  stated  his  objections  to  the  Boundary  clause,  as 
proposed  by  the  Minister,  Lord  North : — 

"  The  reason  why  I  feel  so  anxious  is,  that  the  line  proposed  is  not  a  line  of 
geographical  distinction  merely  ;  it  is  not  a  line  between  New  York  and  some 
other  English  settlement ;  it  is  not  a  question  whether  you  shall  receive  English 
law  and  English  government  upon  the  side  of  New  York,  or  whether  you  shall  re- 
ceive a  more  advantageous  government  upon  the  side  of  Connecticut ;  or  whether 
you  are  restrained  upon  the  side  of  Nesv  Jersey.  In  all  these  you  still  find  Eng- 
lish laws,  English  customs,  English  juries,  and  English  assemblies,  wherever 
you  go.     But  this  is  a  line  which  is  to  separate  a  man  from  the  right  of  an  Eng- 
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lishman.  First,  the  clause  provides  nothing  at  all  for  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  province.  The  Crown  has  the  power  of  carrying  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  actually  settled  part  of  the  province  of  New  York  into  Canada.  It  provides 
for  individuals,  that  they  may  hold  their  property  ;  but  they  must  hold  it  subject 
to  the  French  laws,,  subject  to  French  judges,  without  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  Whether  the  English  mode  of  descent  is  better  than  the  French,  or 
whether  a  trial  by  a  judge  is  better  than  a  trial  by  ajury,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide, but  an  Englishman  has  a  privilege  that  makes  him  think  it  is  better  ;  and 
there  is, sir,  as  much  reason  to  indulge  an  Englishman  in  favor  of  his  prejudice 
for  liberty,  as  there  is  to  indulge  a  Frenchman  in  favor  of  his  prejudice  for 
slavery.  The  bill  turns  freedom  itself  into  slavery.  These  are  the  reasons  that 
compel  me  not  to  acquiesce  by  any  means,  either  in  the  proposition  originally 
in  the  bill,  or  in  the  amendment.  Nay,  the  proposition  in  the  amendment  is  a 
great  deal  worse  ;  because  you  therein  make  a  saving  of  the  right  of  interfer- 
ence with,  and  may  fix  your  boundary  line  at  the  very  gates  of  JNew  York,  per- 
haps in  the  very  town  itself,  and  subject  that  colony  to  the  liability  of  becoming 
a  province  of  France.  It  was  this  state  of  things,  sir,  that  made  me  wish  to 
establish  a  boundary  of  cer'ainty." — Debates  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  irp.  192,  193 
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0°  The  passages  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  referred  lo  by  the 
writer  of  the  folio\*ing  article,  will  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  74 — 79,  quarto  edi- 
tion. It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reprint  them  here,  as  most  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  work,  and  the  material  points  to  which  Mr.  Whittlesey 
alludes,  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  remarks. 


II  E  M  A  R  K  S 


Thk  distance  of  Danbury  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Soun(',  stated  by  Marshall  at  "  not  more  than  twenty  miles," 
is  probably  not  less  than  twentj'-two  miles;  and  at  the  pe- 
riod of  this  expedition,  as  the  road  ran,  the  distance  must 
have  been  greater.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  as  stated, 
was  the  destruction  of  the  continental  stores,  which  had 
been  collected  at  Danbury,  and  two  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  assisted  by  Generals  Afj;- 
new  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  were  employed  in  it. 

The  city  of  N^ew  York  was  at  this  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Here  the  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
orders  of  Sir  William  Howe,  who  must  have  obtained"  very 
correct  and  ample  intelligence,  not  only  of  the  nature  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Americans  to  be  opposed  ;  but  also  of  the  party  pol- 
itics of  individuals,  who  dwelt  along  the  roads,  whether  in 
humble  fortune  or  possessing  influence.  For  the  result  of 
the  expedition  shows  that  buildings  and  private  property 
were  carefully  spared,  or  destroyed,  according  as  the  poli- 
tics of  the  owners  were  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  invaders. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  a  little  before  sunset,  the  troops 
disembarked.  The  name  of  the  place  at  which  they  landed, 
instead  of  Campo,  as  stated  by  Marshall,  is  Compo,  pro- 
nounced in  common  usage  Kumpo.  It  is  a  hill,  beautifully 
descending  toward  the  Sound,  lying  upon  the  east  side  of 
Saugatuck  liver,  and  near  its  mouth,  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Green's  farms,  a  parish  in  the  township  and  coun- 
ty of  Fairfield. 

'  Dr.  Dwight  (3  Travels,  506)  observes,  that  the  troops 
disembarked  on  the  morning  of  the  2Glh  of  April.  But  this 
is  quite  improbable,  considering  the  time  they  reached  Dan- 
bury, which  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  of  that  day, 
having  marched  in  rainy  weather  over  stony,  hilly  and  mud- 
dy roads,  sa}'  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  and  encum- 
bered with  artiller}-.  I  have  heard  from  several  ancient 
persons,  that  they  halted  in  Reading,  and  there  refreshed 
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themselves  with  breakfast.  This  is  only  eight  miles  from 
Danbury ;  and  had  they  commenced  their  march  at  any 
time  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  which  ended  the  25th, 
they  could  not  have  reached  this  place  thus  early.  Besides, 
common  report  fixes  the  time  of  the  landing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.* 

General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut 
militia,  lived  in  Fairfield,  near  the  place  where  the  British 
troops  landed;  and  upon  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy, 
the  surrounding  country  was  alarmed.  Upon  the  following 
morning,  he  pursued  them,  with  such  militia  as  could  be 
collected,  which  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  men,  at 
the  time  when  he  reached  Reading.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Generals  Arnold  and  Wooster,  with  a  small  additional 
number  of  militia. 

They  proceeded  upon  their  pursuit  to  Bethel,  a  parish  in 
the  township  of  Danbury,  distant  four  miles  (instead  of 
eight,  as  stated)  from  the  village  or  town.  This  place  they 
reached  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  their  progress  having 
been  retarded  by  a  heavy  rain. 

Here  they  halted,  and  determined  to  postpone  an  attack 
until  the  British  should  be  on  their  return  to  their  shipping. 
The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  did  not  reach  Dan- 
bury until  they  had  actually  arrived  within  eight  miles  of 
the  town.  They  took  the  road  through  Weston,  by  Reading 
church,  over  Hoyt's  hill,  through  Bethel  to  Danbury,  where 
they  arrived  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  26th,  hav- 
ing marched  all  of  the  preceding  night.  Upon  receiving 
the  intelligence,  confusion,  fear  and  folly,  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants.  All  of  the  revolutionary  party  seemed  to 
have  a  presentiment  that  to  remain,  would  be  to  furnish 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  exasperation  and  cruelty,  or  to 
excite  a  jeering  enemy  to  make  them  the  sad  spectators  of 
wanton  waste  and  plunder.  Women  and  children  fled  in 
tears.  Of  the  men,  while  some  were  intent  upon  removing 
their  effects,  or  their  families,  some  remained  to  watch, 
with  anxious  and  pious  care,  the  decrepid,  and  the  sick. 
Amidst  this  scene  of  fear  and  sympathy,  of  hurry  and  flight, 
a  Mrs.  Clark,  wife  of  Captain  James  Clark,  a  woman  of 

[»*'The  enemy  landed  upwards  of  2000  men,  from  four  and  twenty  sail  of 
shipping,  this  day  week, at  Compo  Hill,  near  Saugatuck  river,  and  marched  seven 
miles  that  evening,  where  they  rested  till  towards  morning,  then  marched  again, 
and  reached  Danbuiy,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with 
little  or  no  oppcsition." — Letter  from  Major  Hugh  Hughes  to  Gen.  Gales, 
dated  May  2,  1777.— MSS.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Gates'  Papers.] 
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singular  fortitude,  remained  after  the  inhabitants  had  re- 
tired, to  dispose  of  her  family  and  secure  her  goods,  and 
was  in  fact  the  last  whig  female  that  left  the  town  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  The  predatory  character  of 
this  incursion  of  the  enemj^  was  truly  anticipated.  All 
who  had  teams  had  joined  them  to  their  carts,  to  secure 
their  property  ;  but  in  many  instances  they  were  rightfully 
deprived  of  them  by  Colonel  Huntington,  who  pressed  them 
into  the  public  service,  to  remove  the  military  stores.  A 
small  part  of  these  were  secured.  But  the  whole  amount 
ot  public  and  private  property  saved  was  inconsiderable. 
The  general  impulse  was  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight. 
To  resist  with  any  prospect  of  success,  was  impossible. 
Colonel  Huntington,  in  the  continental  service,  who  was 
stationed  there,  retired  with  his  troops,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  only,  and  without  arms,  to  an  eminence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  ;  but  afterwards  joined  General 
Arnold,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  British. 

Though  no  tragic  scenes  occurred  upon  the  first  approach 
of  the  enemy,  an  incident  is  related  by  some  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Captain  Joseph 
Hamilton  had  gone  to  a  clothing  shop  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  main  street,  to  bring  home  a  roll  of  domestic  cloth. 
As  the  British  approached  that  part  of  the  town,  he,  ever 
steady  to  his  purpose,  was  tying  the  roll  of  cloth  upon  his 
horse.  He  had  succeeded  in  tying  one  of  the  mail  straps, 
when  the  hurried  approach  of  light  horse  warned  him  of 
his  danger.  In  this  critical  situation,  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle  of  his  unsuspecting  old  horse  and  fled ;  a  British 
trooper  closely  pursuing  and  hailing  him  to  surrender, 
threatening  him  with  the  dread  alternative  of  death.  The 
half-fastened  roll,  though  it  did  not  exhibit  itself  veiy  grace- 
fully in  its  diversified  motions,  yet  served  a  friendly  and  hu- 
mane purpose  to  the  sturdy  j^eoman.  While  one  end  of  it 
remained  fast  in  the  faithful  strap,  the  other  exercised  it- 
self in  gambols  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  horse,  oc- 
casioning such  a  fright  to  the  poor  animal  as  to  put  his 
speed  beyond  all  former  example.  The  light-horseman 
kept  within  a  few  yards  of  his  prey,  with  his  broad  sword 
drawn  ;  but  found  as  he  occasionally  approached  him  that 
the  vision  of  the  roll  of  cloth  produced  a  contrary  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  his  own  beast.  The  fright  indeed 
was  mutual,  but  with  a  contrary  effect.  Often  the  pursuer 
drew  so  near  the  old  man,  that  he  did  not  doubt  he  was  in 
his  power,  and  that  a  single  blow  with  his  sword,  would 
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rid  America  of  one  vile  rebel.  He  struck  and  struck  again  ; 
but  tlie  bouncing  cloth  was  the  shield  of  Achilles,  to  our 
hero  in  his  flight ;  nay,  more,  it  interposed  itself  at  every 
stroke,  to  save  its  owner,  by  administering  a  wholesome 
fright  to  the  horse  of  his  adversary.  In  the  course  of  the 
chase,  an  interesting  conversation  ensued.  "  You  are  gone, 
Old  Daddy"  shouted  the  trooper,  whenever  he  drew  near 
to  the  captain.  "  Not  yet !  not  yet  /" — as  often  replied  the 
wary  captain,  steadily  flapping  and  flying  along  the  way. 
Thus  they  rode  on,  seasoning  their  rapid  journey  with  a 
little  rough  conversation,  until  they  arrived  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  main  street,  when  the  British  hoi-seman 
suddenly  left  his  adversary,  not  a  litie  chagrined  at  having 
made  himself  the  Sancho  to  such  a  furious  Don. 

The  British  having  gained  undisputed  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage,'discovered  Colonel  Huntington  retiring  before  them. 
They  thereupon  placed  cannon  on  a  little  hill  near  one 
Dobbs's  house,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  street,  to  an- 
noy the  retreating  party,  but  which  were  discharged  with- 
out effect. 

The  enemy  now  very  soon  began  to  commit  those  cruel- 
ties and  excesses,  which  are  common  to  plundering  parties. 
The  sick  and  the  aged  were  insulted  and  abused,  without 
cause.  Many  persons  were  killed,  and  of  these  some  were 
murdered  in  a  barbarous  manner.  One  circumstance  in 
particular  occurred,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
which  heightens  the  melancholy  recollections  of  the  scene. 
Four  persons,  inflamed  with  a  momentary  madness  of  en- 
thusiasm, had  placed  themselves  in  a  large  and  valuable 
house  of  one  Major  Starr,  to  fire  upon  and  resist  a  British 
army !  As  the  troops  proceeded  up  the  street,  they  were 
fired  upon  from  the  windows  by  these  rash  adventurers, 
who  seemed  here  to  have  placed  themselves  in  reality  upon 
the  last  threshold  of  liberty.  They  repeated  their  firing 
a  few  times,  it  is  said,  with  effect.  But  a  dreadful  retalia- 
tion followed.  An  exasperated  enemy  thrusted  them  into 
the  cellar  of  the  house,  barricaded  the  doors,  and  set  the 
house  on  fire,  which  was  burnt  to  ashes,  together  with  these 
unhappy  men.  These  persons  were  Joshua  Porter,  Eleazer 
Starr,  one  Adams,  and  a  negro. 

At  the  time  of  this  affair,  the  firing  of  the  village  had 
not  occurred.  The  enemy  were  excessively  fatigued  with 
their  march,  and  made  a  free  use  of  the  liquor  w  hich  the 
stores  plentifully  afforded.  They  remained  here  during  the 
night,  which   is  represented  as   having   been    exceedingly 
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ingly  dark.  A  few  straggling  American  soldiers  kept  up  a 
random  fire,  and  annoyed  their  guards  considerably. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  a  part  of  them  were  over- 
come with  intoxication,  and  all  had  been  deprived  of  sleep 
the  previous  night,  it  would  seem  that  a  handful  of  spirited 
and  skilfuU  men  might  so  effectually  have  disturbed  the 
whole  British  detachment,  by  depriving  them  of  rest,  and 
increasing  their  fatigue,  as  to  have  put  them  in  the  power 
of  the  provincials,  upon  the  succeeding  day. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  27th  April,  be- 
fore sunrise,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  suddenly  dis- 
pelled by  the  conflagration  of  the  village.  The  destruction 
of  the  military  stores  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. But  as  if  the  destruction  of  this  considerable 
amount  of  property  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rapa- 
city of  the  invaders,  private  dwellings,  store  houses,  barns, 
and  moveables,  all  shared  the  same  fate,  excepting  such  as 
belonged  to  the  tories.  Soon  after  the  burning  had  com- 
menced, they  hastily  left  the  town.  Well  knowing,  prob- 
ably, of  the  force  that  was  collecting  in  Bethel,  and  fearful 
of  being  cut  off  from  their  retreat,  instead  of  returning  by 
their  former  route,  they  took  the  road  to  Ridgefield.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  road  now  travelled,  which  has  been 
made  since  that  period.  They  first  proceeded  westwardly 
to  Ridgebury,  a  parish  in  the  township  of  Ridgefield,  thence 
southerly  to  Ridgefield,  upon  the  two  sides  of  a  right  angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  present  road  is  the  hypothenuse- 
Their  motive  in  taking  this  course,  was,  probably,  to  de- 
ceive the  Americans,  by  marching  toward  the  highlands 
with  a  pretended  view  of  re-embarking  there,  and  then 
suddenly  to  alter  their  course  and  take  the  least  opposed 
road  to  their  shipping. 

Information  having  been  received  by  the  American  Gen- 
erals of  the  movement  of  the  enemy,  they  divided  their 
force  into  two  parts.  The  largest  under  the  command  of 
Silliman  and  Arnold,  were  destined  to  take  post  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  other  under  Wooster,  to  attack  their 
rear.  For  this  purpose,  they  separated,  and  took  different 
roads.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  Woos- 
ter was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  road  south- 
erly from  Ridgebury,  to  the  shipping.  After  hastening  for- 
ward, he  came  up  with  them,  and  after  a  little  skirmishing 
took  forty  prisoners.  He  continued  to  harass  them  and 
to  check  their  progress,  until  they  had  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  the  village  of  Ridgefield.     Here  a  very  sever© 
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skirmish  took  place.  The  enemy  had  passed  a  small  hill 
in  the  road,  which  obstructed  them  temporarily  from  the 
view  of  the  militia.  General  Wooster,  ever  ardent,  took 
this  opportunity  to  encouiage  forward  his  inexperienced 
troops,  and  to  repeat  their  charge.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  impelling  forward  his  men,  and  using  every  effort 
to  animate  them,  the  British  rear  guard  were  discharging 
their  artillery  and  musquetry  upon  them.  It  was  here  that 
he  received  his  fatal  wound.  Amidst  the  repeated  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  while  in  the  van  of  his  troops,  he  ex- 
claimed but  a  moment  before  he  fell  from  his  horse,  "  Come 
on,  my  hoys!  Never  mind  such  random  shot."  Entirely 
regardless  of  his  personal  safety,  he  was  leading  on  his 
men,  exposed  to  a  fire  which  intimidated  his  troops,  when 
he  received  a  grape  shot  in  his  side  that  instantly  disa- 
bled him,  and  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  existence.  His 
troops,  which  were  militia,  were  then  compelled  to  give 
way. 

General  Arnold,  who,  by  forced  marches,  had  crossed  the 
country  to  Ridgefield,  arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  Here  he  erected  a  barricade  of  carts,  logs,  and 
earth,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  main  street,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  British.  This  was  a  well  chosen 
piece  of  ground  ;  the  road  was  narrow,  his  right  flank  was 
covered  by  a  house  and  barn,  and  his  left  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks.  The  enemy  upon  discovering  [him  there  prepared, 
drew  up  and  advanced  in  a  heavy  column,  but  afterwards 
extended  themselves,  in  order  to  outflank  and  surround 
him. 

They  marched  up  and  received  several  fires,  which  they 
briskly  returned.  For  ten  minutes  the  action  was  very 
warm.  But  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rocks,  after 
which  the  Americans  retreated. 

After  they  had  gained  this  eminence,  a  whole  platoon  of 
the  British  "soldiery  levelled  and  fired  at  General  Arnold, 
who  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards  distant  from  them. 
But  he  remained  unhurt  by  this  discharge.  His  horse  was 
killed  and  fell.  Upon  perceiving  a  soldier  advancing  with 
his  bayonet  to  run  him  through,  the  General  kept  upon  his 
saddle,  deliberately  drew  his  pistol  from  his  holster,  shot  his 
adversary,  and  then  retired. 

Such  an  instance  of  cool  courage  would  have  added  ad- 
ditional laurels  to  the  fame  of  Marius  the  Great,  or  Mar- 
shal Ney,  in  the  most  flattering  periods  of  their  lives. 
Every  enterprise  of  General  Arnold  in  his  country's  service 
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proved  him  to  be  a  most  brave,  skilful  and  useful  officer. 
Had  he  died  here,  his  country  would  have  owed  his  memory- 
many  returns  of  gratitude.  But  his  life  and  activity  M^ere 
prolonged,  that  he  might  bless  that  country  with  other  hon- 
orable services,  and  lastly  stain  his  own  name  with  eternal 
infamy,  by  an  act  of  the  blackest  treason  in  the  most  event- 
ful period  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 

Some  valuable  lives  were  lost  during  this  conflict. 
Among  them  was  General  Gould,  a  militia  officer  of  Fair- 
field, Connecticut. 

After  being  thus  repulsed  by  a  superiority  of  force,  Ar- 
nold retreated  before  the  enemy.  The  British  halted  all 
night  at  Ridgefield.  A  few  Americans  kept  up  a  scattering 
fire  during  the  night,  and  attempted  to  burn  the  church,  in 
which  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  pork  and  wheat,  but 
the  fire  was  extinguished  without  any  material  damage. 
Four  private  houses  were  consumed  here  ;  and  some  other 
private  property  was  destroyed.  The  next  morning  about 
daylight,  Monday,  April  28th,  they  resumed  their  march. 
They  proceeded  through  Wilton,  and  finding  that  General 
Arnold  was  on  the  road  which  branches  to  Saugatuck,  five 
miles  north  of  Norwalk,  instead  of  following  the  direct  road 
to  Saugatuck,  they  filed  ofl"  to  the  east,  and  pursued  that 
course  until  they  reached  Saugatuck  creek,  which  they 
forded  considerably  above  the  bridge.  The  Americans 
overtook  them,  but  they  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek 
near  a  half  mile  from  them — each  cannonading  the  other, 
at  times  very  warmly.  About  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  Colonel 
Deming  and  a  party  of  continentals  forded  the  river  to  their 
middle,  undiscovered  b}'^  the  enemy,  and  falling  on  their 
rear,  galled  them  exceedingly ;  and  returned  without  loss. 
The  Americans  marched  on  till  five  o'clock,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Saugatuck  bridge,  (not  Paugatuck,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  river  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,)  about  two 
miles  from  Compo,  and  four  east  of  Norwalk. 

Both  parties  being  now  upon  high  ground,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  a  furious  cannonading  ensued  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  without  much  effect.  The  bridge  which 
the  enemy  possessed  themselves  of  soon  after  landing,  they 
now  relinquished,  and  pushed  on  with  a  view  to  reach  their 
shipping.  Arnold  with  a  division  pursued  closely  on,  and 
by  a  quick  march  gained  an  eminence  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy's  rear.  An  incessant  fire  of  field-pieces  and 
small  arms  followed,  for  a  short  time,  with  little  or  no  exe- 
cution.    But  the  British  were   excessi\e]y   fatigued,  and 
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were  hard  pressed  by  the  Americans.  Some  think  they 
would  not  have  escaped  from  complete  destruction,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  adoption  of  the  following  expedient,  said 
to  have  been  proposed  by  Sir  William  Erskine.  They  land- 
ed a  body  of  marines,  and  moving  them  into  the  van  of  the 
army,  charged  the  Americans  with  so  much  vigor,  that  they 
were  driven  from  the  ground.  The  British  then  embarked 
in  their  boats  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  reached 
their  ships  in  safety,  but  so  fatigued  with  the  march,  that 
it  is  said  many  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  decks  of  the 
vessels  and  there  lay  for  a  considerable  time,  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  The  Americans  also  were  many  of  them  exceed- 
ingly weary.  The  marines  being  fresh,  took  the  place  of 
their  exhausted  countrymen,  and  were  an  over-match  for 
the  fatigued  Americans.  But  while  our  field-pieces  were 
paying  on  their  boats.  Colonel  Lamb  of  New  York  advan- 
ced with  two  hundred  men,  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  Compo  hill,  and  galled  them  from  behind 
a  stone  wall.  The  marines  in  about  ten  minutes  sent  a 
party  from  their  right  to  flank  the  Americans,  and  advanced 
another  party  from  their  front,  who  came  running  down  the 
hill  with  great  fury.  Notwithstanding  the  spirited  exertions 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Lamb,  his  party  instantly 
retreated  in  great  disorder,  and  were  pursued  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  they  were 
compelled  to  discontinue  the  conflict.  And  the  marines 
soon  embarked  without  further  molestation. 

A  great  number  of  Connecticut  militia  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  battle  at  Compo.  and  a  few  to  participate  in  its 
dangers.  Many  of  them  were  without  arms,  or  without 
ammunition,  and  could  render  no  assistance.  Many  who 
were  supplied,  refused  to  submit  to  any  order  or  discipline, 
and  of  such  as  did,  too  many  behaved  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner. 

After  General  McD'ougall's  arrival  in  the  northern  part 
of  Bedford,  and  thence  into  South  Salem,  (or,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Lower  Salem,)  upon  the  28th,  it  would,  no  doubt» 
have  been  unwise  to  have  pursued  the  enemy  further,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  that  they  had  gone  from  Ridgefield 
early  upon  the  morning  of  that  day.  For  small  could  have 
been  the  hope  of  overtaking  them  before  they  would  have 
arrived  at  their  shipping.  But  why  he  commenced  his 
march  at  so  late  an  hour  from  Peekskill,  (improperly  writ- 
ten Peckskill,)  remains  to  be  explained.  The  distance  from 
Danbury  to  that  place,  is  not  more  than  twenty-six  miles. 
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and  the  alarm  might  have  been  easily  conveyed  there  early 
upon  the  evening  of  the  day,  that  the  enemy  arrived  in  Dan- 
bury.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  officers  as  Arnold 
and  Wooster,  would  for  an  half  hour  have  neglected  this 
most  important  part  of  their  duty,  of  despatching  a  mes- 
senger speedily,  after  the  destination  of  the  enemy  w^as 
known,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  Arnold  was  at 
that  time  attached  to  the  army  at  Peekskill,  and  then  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury  superintending  the 
recruiting  service.  We  cannot  well  suppose  that  General 
McDougall  did  not  receive  the  intelligence  before  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  ;  and  if  he  had  set  out  at  that  time,  he 
might  easily  have  intercepted  the  enemy  at  Ridgefielfl- 
With  the  other  assistance  which  he  would  have  received, 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  would  not  have  been  merely 
*^  critical  ;*'  they  certainly  would  have  been  destroyed,  or 
captured. 

"  The  killed,  wounded  and  missing  of  the  enemy,  (says 
Marshall,)  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men."  Perhaps  no  other  account  of  this  affair,  deemed  re- 
spectable, places  their  loss  in  such  small  numbers  as  the  a- 
bove.  Dr.  Dwight  says,  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  es- 
timated by  themselves  at  one  hundred  and  seventy.  But  it 
is  believed  that  in  this  respect,  the  Doctor  was  mistaken  ; 
for  General  Washington,  states,  in  his  letters,  that  they  only 
acknowledged  forty  men  lost.  Dr.  Ramsay  observes,  that 
they  had  two  or  three  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  or  ta- 
ken. Gordon  remarks,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  had  four  hundred  men  killed.  M'ounded  and  taken. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  account  of  Gordon,  as  here  sta- 
ted, is  nearest  the  truth. 

We  do  know  that  the  accounts  which  were  published  by 
the  British  in  New  York,  were  full  of  misrepresentations 
and  gross  falsehoods.  When  we  consider  the  general  skir- 
mishes, in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  how  often  they  were 
annoyed  along  the  roads  by  the  musquetry  of  the  scattered 
militia ;  and  the  feeble  resistance  which  was  many  times 
made  in  consequence  of  their  fatigue,  the  statement  by  Gor- 
don probably  does  not  exceed  the  truth.  Governor  Tryon 
himself  was  among  the  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded  and  mis- 
sing, was  probably  about  one  hundred  men.  At  the  battle 
of  Compo,  Dr.  Atwater,  a  volunteer,  a  man  of  considerable 
influence,  was  among  the  slain.  Colonel  Lamb  received  a 
violent  contusion  from  a  grape  shot,  while  attempting  to 
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rally  his  men.  General  Arnold  was  exposed  at  the  same 
time;  and  had  his  horse  wounded  in  the  neck. 

The  loss  of  Major  General  David  Wooster,  who,  we 
may  remember,  received  his  mortal  wound  a  little  above 
Ridgefield,  recalls  to  mind  the  most  grateful  recollections 
of  his  character.  He  was  conveyed  to  Danbury  immedi- 
ately after  he  was  wounded,  and  there  died,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  aged  about  seventy  years.  He  was  buried  in  Dan- 
bury,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  and  services.  But 
the  enquiring  traveller  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
grave  of  Wooster  cannot  at  this  time  be  found  or  designa- 
ted with  absolute  certainty.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
indifferent  about  it,  and  have  never  troubled  themselves  to 
enquire  out,  and  mark  the  spot.  Aged  people  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  neighborhood  disagree  about  it.  Nay, 
even  those  who  attended  the  funeral,  describe  the  place  dif- 
ferently. Mr.  Joseph  F.  White,  late  of  this  town,  a  man  of 
accurate  observation  and  retentive  memory,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  funeral,  is  probably  very  correct  in  his  recollec- 
tion. 

He  showed  me  the  spot  where  he  supposed  the  remains 
of  the  General  were  deposited.  This  was  in  the  middle 
burial  ground,  about  equidistant  from  the  north  and  south 
boundaries  of  it,  in  the  eastern  half.  The  foot  of  the  grave 
is  about  six  feet  in  a  north  easterly  direction  fi-om  the  head 
stone  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Sandeman's  grave.  It  will  readi- 
ly be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  grave  here,  by  a  cavity  in 
the  earth,  extending  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
So  now  the  remains  of  this  active  patriot,  lie  in  the  middle 
burial  ground  in  Danbury,  mixed  with  his  kindred  earth, 
without  the  humblest  stone  or  symbol  being  placed  to  tell 
the  spot  where  he  lies.  We  read  with  mingled  sentiments 
of  pity,  satisfaction,  and  respect,  that  the  brave  General 
Fraser  lies  in  the  country  of  his  enemies,  where  he  fell,, 
without  any  monument  to  be  seen  over  his  grave,  unless 
we  except  a  lonesome  briar  which  rural  nature  has  pre- 
sented to  his  memory.  But  the  memories  of  our  conscript 
fathers,  and  patriots,  Washington,  Herkimer,  Wayne  and 
Wooster,  are  entitled  to  be  perpetuated  upon  enduring  pub- 
lic monuments  ;  and  thereby  we  shall  deeply  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  rising  youth  of  our  country  sentiments  of 
the  noblest  virtue,  and  stimulate  men  of  mature  years  to 
constant  and  meritorious  exertions.  For  it  is  the  remem- 
brance of  such  worthy  men,  that  keeps  alive  the  sparks  of 
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virtue  in  a  nation,  which  human  passions  tend  perpetually 
to  extinguish. 

Soon  after  the  battle  at  Ridgefield,  in  1777,  Congress  did 
generously  resolve  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Wooster,  and  appropriated  a  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  a  general  sen- 
timent prevailing  throughout  the  western  part  of  Connecti- 
cut, tliat  the  charge  was  committed  to  his  son,  Thomas 
Wooster,  who  received  the  money  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  misapplied  it.  1  his  common  error,  which  reflected  the 
most  odious  ingratitude  upon  the  character  of  the  son,  it  is 
in  my  power  to  contradict.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  money  was  never  received  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  in  support  of  the  truth  of  this,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  furnished  a  certificate.  In  the  session  of 
1822,  this  subject  was  brought  before  Congress,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  new  appropriation ;  but  a  committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  application, 
reported  unfavorably,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  ap- 
plications which  the  granting  of  this  would  encourage,  and 
there  the  matter  ended. 

Whether  Congress  will  ever  again  resolve  in  favor  of  a 
monument  to  Wooster,  at  the  public  expense,  is  doubtful. 
But  how^  generous,  and  noble,  and  just,  would  it  be,  for  that 
sister  state  which  gave  him  birth,  in  whose  service*  he  died, 
and  which  now  embosoms  his  remains,  to  grant  this  trifling 
boon.  Wooster  added  to  the  honor  and  to  the  strength  of 
his  native  state.  But  in  the  profession  of  arms,  he  added 
to  the  splendor  and  usefulness  of  a  long  military  life,  by 
courting  the  kindly  blessings  of  Christianity.  He  was  a 
professor  of  religion.  And  oh  !  how  would  the  sentimental 
passenger  glow  with  enthusiasm  as  he  read  and  wept  over 
the  tomb  of  the  military  and  christian  hero? — 

"  Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque 
"  His  saltern  accumulem  donis." 

In  the  general  destruction  at  Danbury,  nineteen  houses, 
their  furniture,  linen,  &c.  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
twenty-two  stores  and  barns,  with  all  their  contents,  were 
consumed ;  three  thousand  barrels  of  pork ;  more  than  one 

*  General  Wooster  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  had  been  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  continental  forces,  and  con- 
ceiving himself  to  have  been  neglected,  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  the  first  Major  General  of  militia  in  his  native  state, 
which  grade  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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thousand  barrels  of  flour  ;  several  hundred  barrels  of  beef ; 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  tents ;  two  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  ;  clothing  for  a  whole  regiment,  besides  many  other 
valuable  articles,  such  as  rum,  wine,  rice,  army  carriages, 
&c.  The  quantity  of  continental  stores  which  w^ere  con- 
sumed, cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  Accounts 
vary  considerably.  The  private  losses  were  estimated  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  £16,184  17s  lOd. 
The  village  library,  and  the  town  records,  which  contained 
the  evidences  of  titles,  were  likewise  burnt.  Dr.  Ramsay's 
account  of  the  losses  at  Danbury,  therefore,  the  above  be- 
ing correct,  is  far  short  ot  the  truth.  To  this  list,  must  be 
added  about  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  one  hundred 
hogsheads  of  rum,  which  met  with  the  same  fate  upon  the 
road,  as  the  British  were  returning. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  amidst  all  this  waste  of 
property,  the  tories  suffered  nothing.  In  Danbury,  there 
were  several  tories,  who  staid  at  home  during  the  visit  of 
the  British,  and  were  respected  in  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty. Indeed  it  is  said  every  house  which  the  enemy  wish- 
ed to  save,  was  marked  by  a  conspicuous  cross  upon  the 
door  the  evening  previous  to  the  fire.  Certain  it  is,  that 
throughout  their  whole  route,  not  a  single  tory  suffered  any 
thing.  The  same  care  was  observable  in  Ridgefield,  and 
if  any  article  was  obtained  of  a  tory,  it  was  paid  for.  The 
object  was  evident.  But  how  was  it  so  easily  accomplish- 
ed ?  How  was  the  information  so  correctly  ascertained  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  tories  living  along  the  route,  had  been 
obtained  by  Sir  William  Howe  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition,  and  were  sent  with  the  detachment.  Of 
these  there  were  a  great  number,  but  I  have  obtained 
the  names  of  but  two  with  absolute  certainty — Eli  Bene- 
dict of  Danbury,  and  Benjamin  Stebbins  of  Ridgefield. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  men  were  of  the  number,  who 
had  the  satisfaction  of  afterwards  reflecting  that  they  had 
been  the  means  of  destroying  their  native  town  and  ruining 
their  nearest  kinsmen.  But  these  persons,  I  have  under- 
stood, became  vagabonds  afterwards.  Deity  made  the 
same  impress  upon  all  their  efforts,  as  he  did  upon  the  figure 
of  the  unrighteous  son  of  our  first  parent. 
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LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  LODWICK, 

TO 

MR.  FRANCIS  LODWICK  AND  MR.  HOOKER, 

DATED   MAY    20,  1692. 

READ   BEFORE  THE   EOYAL   SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


[Copied  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  for  John  Carter  Brown,  Esq.  of  Provi- 
dence, and  by  him  communicated  for  publication.] 
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[Sloane  MS.  No.  3333,  An.  18,  p.  93,  et  seq. ;  (oriofiiial  paging,  S53  et  seq.)    Aacough's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  ira 
British  Museum,  p.  653,  No.  3339:  IS.] 


Mr.  Charles  Lodwick,  his  acct.  of  New  Yorhe,  in  a  Letter 
to  his  JJnkel,  Mr.  Francis  Lodwicke,  and  Mr.  Hooker^ 
Members  of  ye  Royal  Society,  dated  from  New  Yorh,]\'Iay 
20,  1692.  Reed  Sept.  5,  A.  D.  1692,  and  read  before  y" 
Royal  Society,  Nov.  26,  1713. 

HoND.  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  sufficient  reasons  to  beg  your  pardons  for  my 
neglect;  it  is  now  full  4  years  since  I  rec'^  y""  commands 
to  give  you  what  Ace*  1  was  capable,  of  y*  Constitution 
of  this  Country,  which  indeed  had  been  much  sooner 
obeyed,  had  not  y®  Confusion  and  Disturbance  here  among 
ourselves  wholly  impeded  even  our  common  Affairs,  that  for 
almost  3  years,  we  had  enough  to  do  to  exercise  all 
our  brains  to  secure  our  ps'ons,  and  that  little  we  had, 
from  y®  Cruelty  and  Tyranny  of  an  ungovernable  mobb  ; 
which  by  y^  peculiar  mercy  of  God,  and  y®  extended  Fa- 
vor of  our  Prince,  we  are  in  part  released  from. 

I  have  endeavor'd  to  collect  y^  Opinions  of  our  gravest 
Sages  here,  where  my  young  experience  would  notlett  me 
conclude,  andtho'  it  be  far  from  what  it  ought,  for  w^here 
M'''^  of  ships  are  y^  chiefest  Mathematicians,  and  y®  Na- 
tives Geographers,  with  such  tools  you  must  not  expect  a 
good  Fabric,  especially  by  y^  hands  of  so  unskillfull  a  work- 
man. But  I  shall  wholly  forbear  makeing  any  farther  ex- 
cuses for  y*^  great  faults  and  many  impertinencies  you  will 
find  ;  and  since  it  is  only  design'd  for  y''  private  diver- 
sions, I  doubt  not  but  you  will  read,  and  pardon,  and  in  full 
assurance  of  y*"  Generosities,  I  take  leave  to  subscribe  my- 
self, gentlemen, 

Y'  most  obedient,  humble  serv*, 

Ca^  LODWICK. 

New  York,  20th  May,  1692. 
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The  Citty  New  York  lies  in  America,  in  y^  Lat^  of  40 
Degr:  40  Min:  North,  on  an  Island,  distant  from  y^  open 
Sea  about  7  leagues  northward,  scituale  between  2  Riv- 
ers, one  called  Hudson's  river,  running  North  by  East, 
navigable  ibr  great  ships,  near  40  leagues  up  ;  y^  other 
River  runs  East  by  North  nearest,  and  is  made  by  Long 
Island,  and  in  a  passage  to  y^  Sea  betwixt  that  and  y^  main 
Land.  This  Island  of  New  York  was  formerly  called  by  y^ 
Natives,  Manhattens,  is  ab*  5  leagues  in  extent,  and  is  an 
Island  by  a  runn  of  water  fordable  att  Low  water  between 
y*  2  forementioned  rivers ;  before  y^  Town  is  an  excellent 
Harbor,  Land-Lokt  on  all  sides;  y^  country  woody,  but 
very  pleasant.  Our  chiefest  unhappyness  here  is  too 
great  a  mixture  of  nations,  and  English  }^  least  part ;  y® 
French  Protestants  have  in  y^  late  King's  reign  resorted 
hither  in  great  nubers  proportionably  to  y^  other  nation's 
inhabitants.  Y^  Dutch,  generally  y^  most  frugall  and 
laborious,  and  consequently  y^  richest ;  whereas  most  of 
}*  English  are  y^  contrary,  especially  y^  trading  part. 
As  to  Religion,  we  run  so  high  into  all  Opinions,  that  here 
is,  (I  fear,)  but  little  reall ;  and  how  justly  might  y^  Right- 
eous God  pour  down  his  impending  Judgments  on  us  ;  yet 
God  hath  blest  us  with  a  healthy  Climate,  a  fruitful  Soil, 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  needful  for  y^  support  of 
Mankind.  We  are  y^  chief  granary  to  most  of  y^  West 
India  islands.  Boston  was  formerly  famous  for  excellent 
Wheat,  whereas  now  y^  whole  Massatusetts  colony  can 
scarce  produce  one  hundred  Bushells,  and  peas  y^  same  ; 
it  grows  up  as  fair  as  any  can  do,  and  when  it  begins  to 
ear,  black  spotts  ab*  y^  middle  of  y®  stalk,  w^hich  hinders 
y*  sap  ascending,  y^  ear  withers  and  produces  nothing 
but  chaff.  Ncine  of  our  wise  men  here  can  assign  any 
natural  reason  for  this,  when  but  just  out  of  y^  Massatu- 
setts, in  Conecticut  colony,  grows  as  fair  corn  as  any  in 
America.  A  small  worm  does  often  destroy  our  peas  here 
while  they  grow,  tho'  seldom  any  other  grain.  It  is  [in]  my 
Opinion  wholly  uncertain  if  not  improbable,  that  this  Main 
of  America  should  have  overflowed  since  y^  Deluge,  by 
reason  of  y^  extrea  high  land  generally,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  observe  any  signs  of  a  second  Deluvium ;  many 
Shells  of  Oysters  and  other  shell  fish  are  found  upon  high 
hills  as  well  as  valleys,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  foot 
within  ye  Earth,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
there  by  ye  Natives,  y*  fish  having  served  them  for  food, 
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and  y^  shells  rotting,  serve  for  dung  to  thier  land,  which  is 
common  in  these  parts  now  among  y^  Christians. 

Most  sorts  of  European  Animalls  thrive  here  very  well, 
tho'  y''  Country  before  y^  discovery  was  not  known  to  have 
produced  any  of  those  usual  sorts  of  Beasts,  as  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  hoggs,  or  goats  ;  Sheep  would  increase  here  and  do 
very  much, — English  or  clover  grass  agreeing  very  well 
with  y^  land,  yet  y^  stature  of  y^  cattle  seem  rather  to 
decrease  here,  w''''  might  doubtless  in  a  great  measure 
be  helpt  by  care  and  good  husbandry ;  An  Ox  shall  ordi- 
narily wiegh  here  six  hundred  wieght,  rarely  one  thousand ; 
whither  it  be  occasioned  by  y^  use  of  too  young  bulls,  one 
can  scarce  keep  a  bull  till  2  years  old  without  cutting, 
they  grow  so  fierce  and  mischievous,  or  whither  y^  pier- 
cing heat  and  sometimes  great  drought  in  y^  summer,  may 
not  be  instrumental  to  hinder  thier  growth,  besides  here  is 
a  mischievous  insect  call'd  a  musqueta,  or  small  little  fly, 
which  extreamly  vexes  y^  cattle,  and  is  often  observ'd  to 
make  y™  grow  lean,  hindering  thier  feeding. 

We  are  not  so  careful  here,  nither,  of  y^  breed  of  horses 
as  in  Europe,  which  without  doubt  be  much  mended  by  in- 
dustry ;  they  commonly  turn  thier  spare  horses  into  y^  woods, 
where  they  breed  and  become  wild  ;  and  as  they  have  occa- 
sion they  catch  up  y^  colts,  and  break  them  for  thier  use  ;  all 
sorts  of  cattle  are  now  in  aboundance  and  increase  dayly  ; 
a  horse  is  sold  from  2  to  6  pound,  an  ox  or  cow  from  2  to 
5  pound,  this  country  money,  w*^"^  is  25  per  cent,  worse 
than  sterling. 

Most  fruit  trees  grow  here  and  thrive,  especially  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries  and  Peaches,  &c.  Of  y^  last  y^  country 
abounds  of  most  sorts  usual  in  England  ;  they  grow  com- 
monly along  ye  high  ways,  and  in  such  quantity  that  they 
become  fruit  to  y^  hoggs  ;  Apricocks  are  very  rare,  they  not 
being  able  so  well  to  endure  our  sharp  frosts  as  y^  others 
do,  and  no  doubt  all  vegetables  will  grow  here  if  not  of 
too  tender  a  root ;  all  garden  herbs  are  here  in  aboundance, 
and  will  grow  in  half  y^  time  they  do  in  England,  tho' 
our  Spring  beginns  here  not  so  soon  as  in  England,  yet 
when  it  beginns  goes  on  with  greater  vigour ;  we  generally 
observe  most  fruits  lessen  in  bigness  every  year  ;  a  large 
bean  planted  here  shall  bear  a  bean  scarce  half  so  big  as 
ye  seed  was. 

Rosemary  will  not  endure  our  Winter  at  all ;  Artichoak 
and  Colly  flowers  will  grow,  but  are  very  tender,  and  bear 
a  fruit  no  bigger  than  a  good  apple. 
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Those  animalls  which  are  y^  natural  product  of  this  coun- 
try are  Elks,  Deer,  Bears,  Bevers,  Otters,  Foxes,  Racoons, 
Maters,  Minks,  Woodshocks,  Waterratts  or  Musquash,  and 
Wolves,  which  latter  prove  very  mischievous  to  our  cattle, 
are  in  aboundance,  and  are  supposed  to  increase  dayly ;  here 
are  also  most  sorts  of  birds  usual  in  England,  except  y^ 
Magpye  and  house-sparrow,  tho'  several  of  differing  col- 
ours Irom  any  in  England;  y"  most  rare  is  a  small  bird  we 
call  a  humming  bird,  which  is  not  so  bigg  as  y^  first  joint 
of  an  ordinary  man's  little  finger,  but  of  a  curious  change- 
able colour ;  it  has  a  long  bill  or  trunk  as  long  as  its  body, 
with  which  it  sucks  its  nourishment  from  blossoms  and 
flowers,  and  is  supposed  to  have  no  other  sustenance  ; 
where  it  generates  I  could  never  be  informed,  it  being  only 
visible  here  in  y^  Summer;  we  have  also  y^  mocking  bird, 
tho'  rare',  I  never  observ'd  y^  nightingales,  tho'  some 
affirm  they  are  here ;  we  have  most  sorts  of  hawks  wild  ; 
M^  are  not  yet  so  genteel  to  tame  any  for  our  use ; 
wild  pidgeons  are  here  in  aboundance ;  they  breed  up  y^ 
country  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  from  us  Northward, 
and  come  flying  in  great  quantity  in  ye  Spring,  and  pass 
to  ye  Southward,  and  return  to  us  about  y^  time  our  corn 
is  ripe,  and  settle  in  ye  Trees  and  on  ye  corn  Lands  in 
great  numbers ;  here  are  several  sorts  of  venemous  snakes  ; 
ye  most  rare  is  ye  rattle  snake,  whose  poyson  is  not  in 
its  toungue,  but  in  a  small  bladder  within  ye  teeth,  which 
breaks  when  it  bites  ;  a  wound  from  this  snake  cause  ex- 
quisite Torments  and  raving  madness,  and  has  been  thought 
incurable  till  y«  Natives  informed  us  of  an  herb  call'd 
thence  snake  root,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  one  white, 
ye  other  red ;  it  grows  in  many  places,  and  mostly  where 
these  snakes  haunt  most ;  it  bears  a  leaf  like  this  ; 
ye  other  sort  like  a  strawberry ;  a  piece  of  this  root, 
ye  white  ye  best,  if  taken  within  an  hour  or  2  after 
ye  hurt,  and  bruised  and  applyed  outwardly  to  ye  wound, 
■expells  presently  ye  pain,  and  y*  patient  is  well  in  a  day's 
time  ;  ye  Indians  make  nothing  of  a  bite  from  these  snakes ; 
they  will  not  willingly  hurt  a  man  or  beast,  but  fly  from 
them,  unless  accidentally  trod  on.  I  have  killed  several ; 
they  have  a  sort  of  a  scarf  that  grows  on  their  tails,  and  is 
divided  sometimes  into  8  or  9  parts,  ab*  a  :^  of  an  inch 
broad,  which  they  shedd,  (probably  with  their  skinns,)  and 
being  loose  makes  a  noise  like  a  rattle,  as  they  move 
their  bodyes,  from  whence  they  take  ye  name  of  Rattle- 
Snake. 
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The  musqueta,  a  small  sort  of  fly,  is  also  venemous,  has 
a  small  body  not  much  bigger  than  y«  head  of  a  pin,  6 
long  leggs,  and  a  trunk  almost  ^  of  an  inch  long,  by  w^^ 
it  sucks  blood  from  Man  and  Beast,  and  wherever  it  bites, 
that  part  swells  immediately  itching  extreamly,  which  by 
scratching  often  proves  a  venemous  sore,  but  if  lett  alone 
it  vanishes  quickly. 

Most  sorts  of  Fish  are  here  in  aboundance,  some  not  usual 
in  England ;  one  sort  call'd  Sheepshead,  from  its  having 
teeth  in  its  upper  and  nither  jaw  not  unlike  a  sheep,  and 
is  supposed  to  eat  grass  in  y^  bottom  of  ye  rivers,  it  is  in 
shape  something  like  a  bream,  tho'  much  thicker ;  one 
will  weigh  sometimes  twelve  pound  ;  they  are  taken  here 
by  ye  sea  side  in  great  quantityes,  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, with  netts,  and  are  excellent  food  ;  here  is  also  an- 
other Fish  called  here  black-fish,  is  of  tast  and  shape  not 
unlike  a  Tench,  and  has  also  teeth  like  y<^  Sheepshead,  but 
not  above  one  8th  part  so  big,  is  also  a  Seafish,  and  is  taken 
generally  among  y"  Rocks,  where  sea  grass  grows.  The 
Indians  tell  us  of  several  medicinall  herbs  excellent  ag* 
green  or  old  sores,  but  are  very  sparing  of  their  informa- 
tion where  they  find  them  ;  some  that  are  conversant  with 
them,  pretend  to  know  them  ;  I  have  heard  of  very  admi- 
rable cures  performed  by  y^  Natives  w^*"  herbs.  Shoe- 
mach  and  Saxifras  is  here  in  aboundance  also,  and  most 
sorts  of  Trees  usual  in  England  ;  y^  common  sorts  here  are 
Canow  or  white  wood,  (not  unlike  Spruce,  being  soft,  but 
of  a  white  colour,)  Walnutt,  red  and  white  Oak ;  our  wood  is 
of  shorter  growth  and  by  far  not  so  durable  as  in  England, 
which  we  find  by  experience  ;  a  ship  built  of  European 
Timber  will  last  thrice  as  long  as  one  built  of  this  timber, 
altho'  it  is  as  fair  to  y^  Eye,  Doubtless  this  country  has 
Gold  and  Silver,  tho'  not  any  thing  material  yet  disco ver'd, 
several  Iron  INIines  are  here  (of  which  is  made  excellent 
Iron,)  and  other  ponderous  Mineralls,  a  yellow  and  a  myrry 
red  clay,  very  good  Marble,  Isinglass  and  several  shining 
Stones,  which  are  most  used  here  for  building.  Our  har- 
bour is  made  by  Long  Island  Southward  of  ye  Town,  where 
ye  tide  flowes  South  East  makes  high  water  att — a  clock,  at 
full  or  change  ;  ye  usual  spring  tides  rise  ab*  9  foot,  un- 
less a  strong  Easterly  wind  blow,  M^hich  considerably 
raises  ye  water,  sometimes  2,  sometimes  3  foot,  or  that 
a  strong  Nor-West  wind  blow  which  decreases  it  as 
much  ;  at  nip  tides  ye  water  rises  about  7  foot  and  ^,  along 
ye  coast,  and  several  leagues  to  ye  Eastward,  is  a  con- 
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tinual  currant  which  runns  commonly  East,  sometimes  more 
North,  or  South,  ye  tide  of  Flood  comes  commonly  along 
Shore  from  y^  East  and  by  South,  and  y^  tide  of  Ebb  runs 
again  W.  by  N.  nearest ;  y^  tide  is  not  perceiv'd  ab*  3  or  4 
leagues  at  most  of  y^  Shore. 

We  have  little  fishing  on  our  coast  of  at  Sea,  (I  mean 
from  ye  Government  of  New  York,)  altho'  here  is  at  y^ 
Seasons,  cod,  haddock,  herring  and  mackrell,  but  plenty 
of  Fish  at  our  doors  n.akes  us  less  industrious  to  fetch  them 
from  abroad  ;  all  y^  winter  we  have  Perch  when  ye  Ice 
hinders  not ;  in  ye  Spring,  Basse  and  Shadds,  which  first 
continue  generally  most  of  ye  Summer,  and  are  taken  be- 
fore ye  Town,  going  up  ye  River,  into  ye  fresh  water  to 
spawn :  May,  June,  July  and  August,  we  have  those  black- 
fish  and  Sheepsheads  before  mention'd,  and  a  Sea  Perch, 
which  is  ye  only  [word  omitted]  which  is  taken  of  y^  coast  in 
8  fathom  water.  Sturgeon  is  here  in  aboundance  almost 
all  ye  year,  both  in  Salt  and  fresh  water,  but  ye  greatest 
quantity  in  Spring  and  Fall,  altho'  we  cannot  arrive  to  that 
perfection  of  curing  them  as  in  Danzig,  as  we  lye  here 
in  ye  Lat:  of  40  Deg:  40  Min:,  we  should  consequently 
have  but  little  hard  winter,  were  it  not  for  those  many  moun- 
tains and  Lakes  of  fresh  [water]  lying  north  of  us,  which 
engender  strong  Nor- West  winds,  which  prove  extream 
boisterous  and  cold,  and  produces  great  Snows  and  hard 
Frosts,  and  is  ye  most  common  wind  we  have  all  ye  win- 
ter long ;  Nor-East  winds  are  our  Rainy  winds.  Southerly 
and  South  East  blasting,  tho'  it  seldom  happens,  all  y® 
Summer  long  we  have  little  but  S.  and  S.  S.  E.  winds ; 
our  Sea  breazes,  w*^'*  cools  and  refreshes  ye  air,  and 
makes  ye  heat  tollerable ;  this  country  is  much  subject 
to  thunder  gusts  all  ye  Summer  long,  rising  in  ye  N.  W. 
with  extream  gusts,  and  rain  yet  lasts  not  above  7  or  8 
minutes,  tho'  sometimes  half  an  hour.  The  Country  is 
generally  healthy,  tho'  2  years  ago  ye  Small  Pox,  which  was 
very  mortal,  especially  to  grown  people,  a  sort  of  pleurysye, 
(not  cured  but  increasing  by  bleeding,)  and  violent  fevers 
took  away  a  great  many,  v."^  is  rather  to  be  lookt  upon  as 
a  particular  hand  of  God,  than  any  inclination  of  ye  cli- 
mate ;  a  hott  summer,  sometimes  caused  by  ye  want  of  our 
usual  sea  breazes,  causes  violent  fevers,  yet  not  generally 
mortall ;  sweating  is  counted  ye  quickest  and  safest  rem- 
edy if  ye  Patient  be  not  too  weak  ;  the  Ague  has  been  lately 
ryfe  amongst  us,  tho'  with  much  less  cold  than  in  Europe, 
and  ye  most  common  every  other  day. 
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The  Natives  were  very  numerous  att  the  Christians  first 
sitting  down  here,  tho'  since,  their  number  is  much  de- 
creased, by  reports  from  one  hundred  to  one  :  y^  small 
pox  took  many  of  them  away  lately,  and  they  yet  dayly  de- 
crease, some  think  b}^  their  takeing  to  drink  rum,  (a  Liquor 
we  have  from  Barbadoes,  distilled  off  their  sugar  canes.) 
which  they  exceedingly  covet ;  and  will  not  be  satisfyed  till 
they  are  very  drunk  with  it.  As  to  their  Religion,  they  are 
heathens ;  and  thro'  ignorance,  are  seduced  to  worship 
the  Devil,  who,  as  themselves  report,  often  appears  to  them 
in  a  shape  ;  they  have  some  blind  apprehensions  of  a  supe- 
riour  being  whom  they  fear,  because  they  think  he  is  able 
to  do  them  hurt.  I  could  never  observe  any  sett  form  of 
Worshipp  amongst  them,  or  any  sett  apart  for  Priests,  tho' 
when  they  go  to  War,  or  fear  some  sudden  destruction,  they 
have  their  pouwaw,  w*^"*  is  more  properly  a  conjuration, 
where  many  of  them  dance  in  a  ring,  singing,  and  some 
howling  in  Antic  postures,  while  others  invoke  their  Mo- 
netto,  or  God,  praying  him  not  to  hurt  or  kill  them.  This 
is  perform'd  generally  by  their  Cap*^  and  great  Mm ; 
formerly,  they  sacrificed  one  another,  which  has  been  dis- 
used now  some  years.  Their  manner  of  habitt  is  y^  Men 
naked  except  a  small  peece  of  Duffetts  w^*^  comes  be- 
tween their  Legs,  and  is  tyed  with  a  string  ab*  their  loyns 
to  cover  their  secret  parts ;  the  women  have  short  petty- 
coats  of  duffetts  to  their  knees  ;  each  have  a  blankett  or  a 
fato  length  of  duffetts  ab' their  shoulders  like  a  mantle; 
they  have  no  more  in  y^  coldest  wheather  ;  they  anoynt 
their  bodyes  with  bears  greeceto  harden  their  skinn,  thaty^ 
cold  may  less  penetrate;  they  are  generally  healthy,  lusty 
tall  men  and  women,  strong  bodyed,  rarely  one  crooked 
amongst  them,  and  by  what  we  can  understand  of  them, 
(for  they  can  neither  read  nor  write,)  some  have  lived  100 
years ;  their  women  bring  strong  children,  tho'  not  so 
many  generally  as  Women  in  Europe  ;  they  are  often  de- 
liver'd  as  they  travel  from  one  place  to  another ;  if  they 
find  their  pains  coming,  they  step  aside  under  a  Tree  all 
alone,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  -|  an  hour,  they  follow 
their  company  with  their  newborn  babe,  lapp'd  up  in  a 
corner  of  their  blankett,  having  first  washt  that  and  them- 
selves att  ye  next  brooke  of  water  they  come  att ;  their  cheif 
food  is  Maiz,  or  Indian  Corn,  w'^''  they  plant ;  it  is  about 
ye  bigness  of  a  horse  bean,  is  a  very  fruitfuU  grain;  one 
corn  planted  often  yielding  2000  fold  ;  Venison  dr3-ed  in  y« 
sun  without  salt,  clams  and  oysters,  also  dryed,  is  their 
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usual  food  for  travelling,  tho'  they  generally  eat  y^  flesh 
of  what  they  kill  by  ye  way,  and  till  lately  did  also  eat 
mairs  flesh,  when  they  took  any  of  their  Enemys  Prison- 
ers. Their  houseing  where  they  reside  are  most  Hutts  or 
Wigwams  as  they  call  them,  with  long  thin  poles  bent, 
and  both  ends  stuck  in  y^  ground  arch  manner,  not  unlike 
our  Arbers  in  England,  and  these  covered  with  bark,  make- 
ing  their  fire  under  it ;  in  their  travells  they  only  cutt  down 
a  few  boughs,  sticking  them  in  y^  ground  to  windward, 
and  makeing  a  good  fire,  lye  down  to  sleep  on  y^  bare  earth, 
covering  themselves  with  y^  blanketts ;  they  generally 
carry  their  utensills  with  them,  y^  Man  wath  his  gun, 
hatchet,  and  knife,  y^  woman  a  kettle,  a  small  wooden, 
dish,  and  their  dryed  provision  and  some  maiz  ;  to  grind 
their  corn  they  use  only  2  stones  to  pound  it,  and  then 
boyl  it  with  water  and  so  eat  it ;  they  are  generally  of  good 
natural  parts,  strong  memories  and  very  apprehensive ; 
they  trouble  themselves  not  about  Religion :  their  languages 
are  different  each  nation,  as  there  are,  I  believe,  10  or 
12  ;  have  their  peculiar  speech,  tho'  they  have  a  Lingua 
Franca,  (as  I  may  call  it,)  by  which  they  all  understand  one 
another.  Their  w'omen  are  obliged  to  prepare  their  Land, 
and  plant  their  corn  ;  y^  Men  hunt  and  provide  provisions, 
which  ye  women  again  must  carry ;  they  have  a  sort  of 
Despotic  Government  among  them  by  a  Sacamaker,  who 
is  over  their  nation ;  his  word  is  a  law,  tho'  in  cases  of 
great  consequence,  all,  both  Men  and  Women,  are  often 
consulted ;  they  are  very  cruel  in  their  Warrs,  tormenting 
and  often  burning  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood;  if  anj'^  of 
them  have  lost  a  friend  or  Relation  in  y^  Warrs,  y^  others 
offer  their  Prisoners  to  such,  as  if  a  Man  has  lost  his  Son, 
a  Prisoner  is  offered  to  him.  If  he  wall  accept  y^  Prisoner 
as  his  Son,  ye  loss  is  supposed  to  be  made  up,  and  y*^  per- 
son so  taken  is  looktupon  in  all  respects  as  y^  Relation  lost, 
but  if  he  refuses,  ye  Prisoner  must  immediately  be  burnt, 
and  this  sentence  is  irrevocable.  They  labour  not  much,  but 
in  absolute  necessit}'-,  are  generally  lazy,  affect  not  any 
Sports,  but  mostly  employ  themselves  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, in  which  they  are  very  dexterous,  and  as  good  marks- 
men as  most  Christians ;  they  have  no  occasion  to  preserve 
any  food  unless  for  their  journeys,  haveing  always  game- 
enough  in  ye  woods. — finis. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE, 


Although  the  existence  of  New-Netherland  as  an  Americam 
dependency  of  Netherland,  had  been  made  known  by  different 
publications,  such  as  the  Historische  Verhael  of  VVassenaer,  the 
Nieuwe  Wereldt  of  De  Laet,  the  Voyagiens  of  De  Vries,  the  WelU 
leschreibung  of  the  Blaeus,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  no  dis- 
tinct work  on  the  country  was  printed  until  the  year  1650.  In 
that  year  appeared  at  the  Hague  a  small  quarto  tract  of  forty-nine 
pages  with  the  title  of  Vertoogh  van  Nieu  Nederlais^d  weghens  de 
Ghelegentheydt,  Vruchtbaerhydt,  en  Soberen  Staet  desselfs. 

As  this  work  was  the  first  in  point  of  time  to  record  the  early 
annals  of  New-Netherland  and  the  acts  of  a  dynasty  which  claimed 
for  half  a  century,  sovereignty  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
greater  portion  of  what  now  constitutes  six  states  of  this  Confed- 
eracy, so  is  it  also  the  original  printed  source  from  which  sub- 
sequent  writers  have  drawn  many  of  their  facts  in  relation  to  that 
period  of  the  history  of  those  states.  Yet  strange  to  say,  it  would 
seem  that  of  the  multitude  who  have  thus  written  only  Van  def 
Donck,  Acrelius,  O'Callaghan  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  evef 
saw  the  book  upon  which  they  thus  relied.  It  may  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  American  authors  should  have  been  satisfied  to  take 
at  second  hand,  from  a  work  wi  itten  in  a  different  language  from  their 
own,  and  that  language  one  not  much  in  vogue ;  but  in  truth  there 
is  a  good  excuse  for  this  seeming  remissness  on  the  part  of  both  Dutch 
and  American  writers,  in  the  fact  that  until  recently,  the  original 
work  has  not  for  many  years  been  known  to  exist  to  which  they  could 
refer.  Besides  the  copy  from  which  the  following  translation  has 
been  made  only  one  other  is  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  that  is- 
in  the  library  of  New  York  Historical  Society.     Both  of  these  have 
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only  lately  come  to  light.  A  manuscript  copy  taken  from  the 
original  document  which  was  presented  to  the  States  General,  is 
among  the  transcripts  made  by  Mr,  Brodhead  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  the  Holland  archives.*  Its  rarity  in  Europe  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  industrious  Ebeling  mentions  it  as 
probably  a  printed  document,  and  Lambrechtsen,  the  lale  Dutch 
historian  of  New-Netherland,  says  that  notwithstanding  repeated 
eflbrts  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  No  apology 
therefore  is  deemed  necessary  for  this  attempt  to  give  it  publicity 
in  an  English  dress. 

The  true  value  of  this  historical  relic  consists  in  its  being  a  con- 
temporaneous relation  of  events  in  New  Netherland,  by  eleven  per- 
sons who  resided  there,  and  who  represented  the  entire  population 
of  New  Amsterdam  and  the  Dutch  towns  of  Long  Island,  and  were 
therefore  cognizant  of  the  matters  stated  in  it  either  of  their  own 
knowledge  or  from  others  who  were  concerned  in  them.  It  was 
written  1o  be  presented  to  the  States  General,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  redress  of  certain  grievances  of  which  the  people  complained, 
and  is  accordingly  generally  known  as  the  Remonstrance  of  Nem 
Netherland,  and  is  so  referred  to  by  most  writers.  But  in  truth  it 
is  much  more  than  a  remonstrance.  In  order  to  give  it  effect  as  a 
petition  for  relief,  it  was  necessary  that  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  country  should  be  set  forth,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Father- 
land to  dominion  over  it  and  the  encroachments  of  other  powers 
upon  it,  should  be  shown.  In  this  way  not  only  the  sense  of  justice 
and  sympathy  of  the  government  would  be  excited,  but  the  pride  of 
Netherlandersand  a  regard  for  their  interest  would  be  aroused.  The 
work  was  therefore  so  prepared  ;  and  it  accordingly  may  properly 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  giving  a  description  of  the 
natives  and  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  the  second 
being  a  relation  of  the  events  connected  with  its  settlement  by 
Europeans,  and  the  third  forming  a  remonstrance  against  the  policy 
and  acts  of  the  West  India  Company  at  home  and  its  governors,  or 
Directors  General  as  they  were  called,  in  this  country.  In  regard 
to  its  authenticity  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  documents  which 
have  within  the  last  forty  years  been  made  accessible  to  the  public^ 
fully  corroborate  its  statements  of  all  those  matters  which  are 
purely  historical  and  not  connected  with  the  points  of  complaint, 

•  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Albany.     Holland  Documents  Vol.  IV.  p.  71. 
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and  as  to  those  points  the  facts  for  the  the  most  part  were  not  dis- 
puted, and  only  alleged  to  be  perverted. 

It  was  probably  written  by  Adrian  van  der  Donck.  He  at  least 
composed  the  original  journal  from  which  it  was  derived,  as  appears 
in  the  work  itself.  That  it  is  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  when 
seized  by  Stuyvesant  is  manifcist  from  the  re(!ord,  which  is  still 
preserved  at  Albany,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Director  and  Coun- 
cil on  that  occasion.  It  Avas  nevertheless  the  document  of  the 
Nine  Men,  a  body,  selected  by  the  Director  and  Council  from  double 
that  number  of  persons,  nominated  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
.aiding  the  administration  in  raising  money  for  public  objects 
from  the  inhabitants,  though  the  purpose  was  declared  in  general 
terms  to  be  to  confer  with  it  upon  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  the  inhabitants.  The  restric- 
tions upon  trade  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  West  India  Company 
to  impose,  had  injuriously  affected  the  interests  of  the  freemen  of 
New  Netherland,  by  retarding  population  and  restraining  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  elected  Nine  Men  were  not  long  in  directing  their 
attention  to  some  mode  of  relief.  A  deputation  to  Holland  was 
proposed  by  them  and  seconded  by  the  Director  General ;  but 
when  they  sought  to  present  their  grievances  in  their  own  way, 
without  consulting  Stuyvesant,  he  insisted  that  the  petition  should 
be  made  through  him.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  set  forth  their 
grievances  without  arraigning  the  acts  of  the  Director  himself, 
however  guiltless,  regarded  as  the  minister  of  the  Company,  he 
might  be,  and  as  they  were  probably  instigated  by  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals,  who  had  private  griefs  of  their  own,  to  speak  the  more 
harshly  of  him,  they  wore  not  disposed  to  make  the  communication 
in  the  manner  he  desired.  The  consequence  was  a  quarrel,  as 
detailed  in  the  work,  between  them  and  the  Director,  As  their  ap- 
pointment was  first  made  in  September,  1647,  and  six  of  them  went 
out  of  office  annually,  a  new  appointment  was  made  before  the  matter 
was  settled ;  and  probably  the  reason  of  eleven  signing  the  doc- 
ument was,  that  some  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  members  united 
in  the  proceeding.  The  deputation  consisting  of  Van  der  Donck, 
Jacob  van  Couwenhoven  and  Jan  Evertsen-bout,  three  of  the  Col- 
lege, sailed  for  Holland  in  August,  1649,  with  the  Remonstrance  ; 
whither  Stuyvesant  had  already  despatched  his  Secretary,  Cornelis- 
van  Tienhoven,  who  in  due  time  presented  to  the  States  Generalj. 
an  answer  to  the  several  specifications  of  complaint. 
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In  regard  to  the  strictures  contained  in  the  Remonstrance,  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Directors  General,  it  must  in  justice  to  them  be 
remarked,  that  while  they  exerted  their  authority  with  rigor  and  not 
in  consonance  with  ^he  more  liberal  notions  of  popular  right  at  the 
present  day,  they  appear,  from  their  correspondence,  slill  preserved 
at  Albany,  with  the  West  India  Company,  to  have  acted  for  the 
most  part  under  positive  orders,  and  in  accordance,  when  they  had 
no  directions  from  the  Company,  with  the  spirit  of  their  general 
instructions.     The  weakness   of  New  Netherland  in  men,  and  in 
those  internal  resources  which,  in  the  absence  of  restrictions  upon 
individual  enterprise  and  in  the  existence  of  a  government  which 
affords  security  to  life  and  property,  naturally  grow  up,  became 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  encroachments  of  its  neighbors  in- 
creased.    It  was  a  sense  of  this  weakness  that  originated  the  com- 
plaints which,  when  they  came  to  be  made  to  the  government  at 
home,  had  to  b^   formed  into  specific  charges,  which  necessarily 
placed  the  Directors  in  an  unenviable  light,  being  apparently  the 
immediate  authors  of  the  grievances  set  forth.     The  real  difficulty 
however,  and  the  fault  were  in  the  management  of  the  Company, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  New  Netherland  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  ar.  J  which  therefore  had  in  view  the  planting  of  a 
colony  for  the  Netherland  nation  merely  as  an  ancillary  to  their 
profit.     This  was  obvious  when  the  condition  of  New  Netherland 
was  compared  with  that  of  the  neighboring  colonies  ;  but  in  making 
at  this  day  a  comparison  of  its  condition  at  that  time  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  colonies  of  the  English  the  distinction,  in  justice  to  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherland,   should  be   ever   borne  in  mind,  that 
although  both  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies  sprang  alike  from  the 
enterpris3  of  inco.-porated  companies  of  private  advenlurers,  yet  the 
object  of  the  English  was  not  a  purely  commercial  speculation  as 
was  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  while  the  Dutch  Company  con- 
tinued its  control  over  its  colony  until  its  subjugation  by  the  English, 
the  Companies  of  the  latter,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  many  years 
before  that   event,  had   been    dissolved   in   pursuance  of  a   wiser 
policy, — looking  to  the  growth  and  importance  of  their  American 
possessions, — on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

The  proceedings  of  the  deputation  on  its  reaching  Holland  may 
be  well  gathered  from  the  letters  of  the  West  India  Company  to  the 
Director.  The  Company  felt  that  the  causes  of  complaint  were  at 
their  own  door  and  not  at  that  of  Stuyvesant,  and  though  they 
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thought  that  in  some  cases,  exposed  by  the  remonstrants,  he  had 
exceeded  his   instructions,  they  yet  stood  nobly  by  him.     "  The 
Deputies,"  they  write  to  him  on  the  16th  Feb.,  1650,  "  provided 
with  letters  of  credit  and  recommendation  to  the  Department  of 
Amsterdam,  kept  them  back  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  and  presented 
themselves  first  to  the  States  General,  expecting  to  succeed  before 
the  Managers  would  know  of  it.     Failing  there,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  States  of  Guelderland,  where  they  belched  out 
their  calumnies.     They  would  have  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  had  we  not  bridled  their  mouths.     The  name  of  New  Neth- 
erland  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned  before,  and  now  it  would  seem 
as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  interested  in  it."     Again,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  they  say,  "  we  have  before  explained  at  large  how  the 
Deputies  strove  by  many  suspicious  means  to  attain  their  object 
indirectly,  and  had  succeeded  so  far  in  covering  their  calumnies 
under  a  thick  veil  of  truth  as  to  impose  upon  many  of  the  better 
class,  so  that  the  matter  seemed  to  assume  a  perilous  aspect  both 
for  your  Honor's  reputation  and  the  interests  of  the  West  India 
Company,  particularly  of  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam.     A  great 
flare  up  was  indeed  apprehended  but  it  was  prevented  by  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  the  committee  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  who  dis- 
covered a  remedy  which  ought  to  give  contentment  to  both  parties, 
until  further  provision  shall  be  made.     We  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  from  which  you  may  learn  what  vexations  we  have  suf- 
fered, and  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  irritate  a  furious  multitude." 
The  resolution  of  the  States  General  thus  sent  to  Stuy  vesant,  which 
was  merely  the  projet  of  reforms  recommended  by  the  committee, 
condemned  the  Indian  war  brought  on  by  Kieft,  and  required  for 
the  future  that  no  similar  war  should  be  undertaken  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  States  General ;  it  provided  that  the  trade  in  guns 
and  ammunition,  with  the  Indians,  should  be  gradually  abolished, 
that  the  fortifications  should  be  kept  in  repair,  <hat  no  cattle  should 
be  exported  from  New  Netherland,  that  the  Council  should  be  re- 
organized  and  Stuyvesant  ordered  home  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration,  that  a  Court  of  Justice  should  be  erected  for  the 
province,  and  a  city  government  established  in  New  Amsterdam, 
and  that  two  ships  should  be  annually  employed  in  transporting  per- 
sons immigrating  to  New  Netherland.     In  order  to  give  effect  to 
this  resolution  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  managers  of  all 
the  Chambers  of  the  West  India  Company  was  necessary.    The 
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Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  to  which  was  entrusted  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  New  Netherland,  resisted  its  adoption,  and  thus  the  whole 
subject  slept  for  two  years,  during  which  time  two  of  the  deputies 
returned  home,  leaving  Van  der  Donck  alone  in  Holland  to  press 
upon  the  States  General  the  complaints  already  made  and  others 
arising  under  new  cases  of  grievance.  The  Chamber  of  Amsterdam; 
finally,  however,  conceded  a  municipal  government  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  also  some  changes  in  the  duties  and  in  the  regulations 
of  trade,  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  other  minor  reforms  ,- 
and  thus  terminated  what  threatened  to  be  a  serious  business  for 
their  interests  in  New  Netherland. 

Van  der  Donck  remained  in  Holland  until  the  summer  of  1653 
when  he  returned  to  New  Netherland.  He  had  employed  himself 
in  the  meantime  in  writing  his  description  of  New  Netherland,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  secured  a  copy-right  for  the  work  ;  though  it  was 
not  then  published.  He  evidently  contemplated  an  addition  to  it 
which  was  never  made,  embracing  a  history  of  the  colony  ;  for  on 
his  return  home  the  Company  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  that  he  had  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  examine  the  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  New  Netherland,  to  complete  the  history  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  write  ;  which  application  they  referred  to  the  Direc- 
tor, advising  him  to  give  the  permission  but  so  that  it  should  not  be 
abused  and  that  "  the  company's  own  weapons  should  not  be  turn- 
ed against  itself,  and  new  troubles  raised  to  its  annoyance."  Stuy- 
vesant probably  did  not  encourage  the  application.  The  work 
appeared  in  1655,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam, 
in  a  small  quarto  of  100  pages,  with  the  pictorial  view  of  New  Am- 
sterdam  which  Mr.  Moulton  has  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  his 
history.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  the  following  year, 
with  the  map  but  without  the  view.  Neither  of  them  contains  the 
history  of  New  Netherland;  though  both  refer  those  who  wish  to 
be  informed  in  regard  to  it  to  the  Vertoogh,*  of  the  descriptive  por- 

«  The  chapter  of  Van  der  Donck  containing  this  reference  is  entirely  omitted 
in  the  published  translation  of  General  Johnson.     We  therefore  translate  it  here . 

"  The  Netherlanders  the  first  Possessors  of  New  Netherland. 

"  Although  the  possession  and  title  which  the  Netherlanders  have  to  New  Neth- 
erland is  amply  treated  of,  in  their  length  and  breadth,  in  the  Representation  of  the 
Commonalty,  and  little  more  can  be  said  in  relation  to  them  unless  access  be  had  to 
the  Registers  of  the  Honorable  Westlnc'ia  Company,  we  will  nevertheless  touch 
upon  them  briefly,  en  passant.    Wheu  this  country  was  first  discovered  by  the 
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tion  of  which  the  work  of  Van  der  Donck  is  in  fact  merely  an 
amplification. 

In  1651  iippeared  at  Amsterdam  a  work  entitled  "  BescJireihung 
van  Virgiyiia,  Nieuw  Ncderland,  JSieiiw  Engeland ;"  and  in  1662 
anotlier  with  the  title  of  "  Kort  Verhael  van  Nieu  Nederlandl  ;" 
both  of  which  are  compilations,  from  the  Vertoogh  and  other  publi- 
cations. The  Kort  Verhael  was  published  by  the  Burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam,  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  South  river 
and  its  adjacent  country  to  that  city,  by  the  West  India  Company, 
and  was  intended  to  invite  the  attention  of  emigrants  to  the  new 
acquisition,  which  is  described  in  very  flattering  terms,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  North  river,  against  which  the  constant  aggressions  of 
the  English  are  urged  as  a  strong  objection.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  works  that  the  Verloogh  became  more  known.  The  description 
of  New  Netherland,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series 
of  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  from  the  Du 
Simitiere  MSS.  i^  derived  from  the  Vertoogh. 

In  regard  to  the  version  of  the  Vertoogh  now  made,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  aim  has  been  rather  at  correctness  in  interpretation 
than  elegance  in  expression,  and  it  has  therefore  been  deemed  proper 

Netherlanders,  in  the  year  1609,  and  it  was  told  them  by  the  natives  that  they 
were  the  first  Christian  explorers  in  that  region,  they  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  the  States  General  o 
the  United  Netherlands,  first  in  the  South  Bay  at  Cape  Hinloopen,  which  they  so 
called  at  that  time,  and  which  still  retains  that  name,  and  so  all  along  the  coast 
and  up  the  rivers,  giving  names  to  the  different  places,  as  far  as  the  great  North 
River,  a  great  distance  up  which  they  sailed,  and  which  some  of  the  English  will 
still  call  Hudson's  river,  but  which  was  then  named  Mauritius  river,  after 
Prince  Maurice,  who  at  that  time  was  Governor  in  Netherland  ;  from  thence  they 
sailed  further  along,  till  they  went  beyond  Cape  Cod,  of  which  they  also  took 
possession,  and  which  they  named  New  Holland  ;  and  our  Netherlanders  have 
sailed  there  and  traded  at  the  same  places  thus  taken  into  possession,  from  time 
to  time,  since  then  until  the  charter  was  granted  to  the  West  Indian  Company, 
when  they  passed  under  its  jurisdiction.  And  although  before,  we  ha.d  there  in 
our  favor  the  circumstances  of  forts,  families  and  cattle,  yet  since  the  year  1622 
several  forts  have  been  built,  farms  and  plantations  taken  up,  much  of  the  land 
bought  of  the  natives,  and  other  tokens  of  possession  shown,  as  is  to  be  seen  at 
length  in  the  Representation  of  the  Commonalty  of  New  Netherland,  to  whicb 
we  refer  the  curious  reader.  It  is  therefore  unusual,  unhandsome  and  unreas- 
onable for  any  other  nation  to  assert  title  or  jurisdiction  over  these  places  or  eves' 
those  situated  between  such  as  were  first  discovered  by  the  Netherlanders." 
SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  19 
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to  follow  more  closely  than  would  otherwise  have  been  done,  the 
language  of  the  original,  and  to  adopt,  in  many  cases,  the  forms  of 
construction  and  turns  of  thought  of  the  writer,  contrary  to  the 
English  idiom.  The  marginal  summary  in  the  printed  copy  is 
confined  to  that  part  which  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
country  ;  but  in  the  manuscript  transcribed  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  and 
followed  in  this  particular  in  the  following  translation,  it  is  carried 
throughout  the  whole  work. 
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their  cost ;  so  that  even  at  the  present  day,  those  na-  J^^"!'? .".'!' 


Amoxg  all    the   people  in  the  world,  industrious  in  J^^^^^^^lj^ 
seeking  out  foreign  lands,  navigable  waters  and  trade,  pentlrprTs- 
those  who  bear  the   name  of  Netherlanders,  will  very  selkin^'ou't 
easily  hold  their  place  with  the  first,  as  is  sufficiently  [°[f  ^  ^^^l 
known  to  all  those  who  have  in  any  wise  saluted  the  merce. 
threshold  of  history,  and  as  will  also  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  relation.     The  country  of  which  we  pro-  ^da'^d^was 
pose  to  speak,  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  of  our  ^^'^^  '!jj'"=°^''g 
Lord  1609,  by  the  ship    Half-Moon,  of  which   Henry  year  leoo,  by 
Hudson  was  master  and  supercargo — at  the  expense  of  mive-Ii^Z 
the  chartered  East  India  Company,  though  in  search  of 
a  different  object.*     It  was  subsequently  called  New  ^^w  Neth- 
Netherland  by  our  people,  and  very  justly,  as  it  was  socaiiedlbe- 

-     -        -  -      -  cause    it    ir 

like  Nether 

d  in  ma 

r-    1  1  11  "    n  1  "■»  respects. 

tives  of  the  country  who  are  so  old  as  to  recollect  when 
the  Dutch  ships  first  came  here,  declare  that  when  they  when  the 
saw  them,  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them,  '"wTship! 
and  could  not  comprehend  whether  they  came  down  ''^ey  did  not 
from  Heaven,  or  were  of  the  devil.  Some  among  them  it  was.  They 
when  the  first  one  arrived,  even  imagined  it  to  be  a  fish,  qu'llTnted  ^"^ 
or  some  monster  of  the  sea,  and  accordingly  a  strange  withnooth- 

11111         Ts-iT       1  er  country  or 

report  of  it  spread  over  the  whole  land.     We  have  also  people. 
heard  the  Indiansf  frequently  say,  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or  any  other  people 
than  their  own,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Netherlanders. 

»  A  northwest  passage  to  China, — the  attempts  to  accomplish  which  have 
caused  the  discovery  and  exploration,  from  the  first,  of  North  America,  more 
than  all  other  objects  combined. 

t  Wilden — wild  men,  was  the  word  generally  used  by  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  to  designate  the  natives  of  the  country.  We  adopt  the  received 
term  for  convenience. 
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For  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  on  account  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  climate,  situation  and  fertilit}-,  this  place  is 
The laiitu.ie  rightly  called  New  Pvetherland.     It  is  situated  on  the 
NetherianT  northerly  coast  of  America,  in  the  latitude  of  38,  39,  40, 
41    and  42   degrees,  or  thereabouts,  coast-wise.     It  is 
Its  extent,     bouiidcd  Oil  the  uorthcast  by  New  I'.ngland,  and  on  the 
southwest  by  Vii-ginia.    The  coast  runs  nearly  southwest 
and  northeast,  and  is  washed  by   the  ocean.     On  the 
north  is  the  river  of  Canada,  a   large  river  running  far 
into  the  interior.     The  northwest  side  is,  for  the  most 
part,  still  unknown. 

The  land  is  naturally  fruitful,  and  capable  of  support- 
ing a  large  population,  if  it  were  judiciously  allotted 
u'tenitemU!  according  to  location.     The  air  is  pleasant,  and  more 
west \v"ind"is  temperate  than  in  Netherland.     The  winds  are  change- 
the    saiva-  able,  and  blow  from   all  points,  but  generally  from  the 
country.  '  *  southwcst  and  northwest ;  the  former  prevailing  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  latter  in  winter,  at  times  very  sharply,  but 
constituting,   nevertheless,  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
country  as  regards  the  health  of  the  people,  being  very 
bracing  and    pure,  and   driving  off  or  consuming  all 
Tiie  coastis  ^amps  and  superfluous  moisture.     The  coast  is  generally 
clean    The  clear  and  sandy,  but   double  and  broken   into  islands. 
d"iuiiie,'^''o^  Eastward  from  the  North  river  lies  Long  Island,  about 
island^. '°"'  forty  miles*  in  length,  forming  a  fine  wide  river,  which 
falls  at  either  end  into  the  ocean,  and  affording  a  con- 
venient passage  inside  for  the  whole  distance,  protected 
The  East  ri-  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  by  a,  great  number  of  good 
passa"!  ^^'^^  bays  and  other  places  of  anchorage,  so  that  vessels  can 
thereby  in  winter  readily  pass  east  and  west.     Towards 
the  south  approaching  the   South  river,f  there  are  sev- 
eral inlets,  but  they  are   muddy  and  sandy,  though  by 
The     fore-  P^^P^^  cxcrtion  they  could  be  used.     Inside  these  again 
lands     are  there  are  large  streams  and  valle3-s,  but  the  waters  are 
shiflLg. ^""^  shallow.     Along  ths  seacoast  the  land  is  generally  sandy 
or  gravelly,  not  very  high,  but  tolerably  fertile,  and  for 
ofthenioun.  the  most  part  covered  over  with  beautiful  woods.     The 

tains,     hills,  ^         .  '     .  ,  i   .n  •   ■,  i   .     i 

plains    and  couutry  IS  in  many  places  hilly,  with  some  high  moun- 

vaiiies.        tains,  and  very  fine  fiats  and'  mowing  lands,  together 

with   large  meadows,  salt  and  fresh,   all   making  very 

fine  hay  land.     It  is  overgrown  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 

standing  without  order,  as  in  other  wildernesses,  except 

*  A  Dutch  mile  is  equal  to  four  English  miles. 
t  The  river  Delaware. 
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that  the  mowing  lands,  flats  and  meadows,  have  few  or 
no  trees,  though  with  little  pains  they  might  be  made 
good  wood  land. 

The  seasons  are  the  same  as  in  Netherland,  but  the  The  season* 
summer  is  warmer  and  begins  more    suddenly.      The  =*''''"^'    »^« 

11  1     f        1  •     1  1  ^  IT  same    as    m 

Winter  is  cold,  and  lurther  inland,  or  towards  the  most  iNeiheriand. 
ncrtherly  part,  more  so  than  in  Netherland.  It  is  also 
subject  to  much  snow,  which  remains  long  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  interior,  three,  four  and  five  months  ; 
but  near  the  seacoast  it  is  quickly  dissolved  by  the  south- 
erly winds.  Thunder,  lightning,  rain,  showers,  hail, 
snow,  frosts,  dew  and  the  like,  are  the  same  as  in  Neth-  ^.g^ihe"'^* 
erland,  except  that  in  the  summer  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
are  somewhat  more  frequent. 

The   land  is  adapted  to  the   production  of  all  kinds  p^.^uces^au 
of  winter   and  summer  fruits,  and  with  less  trouble  and  kin.isoffruit 
tilling  than  in  Netherland.     It  produces  different  kinds  irouhie  than 
of  wood,  large  and  small,  suitable  for  building  houses  ("nd.^^'^^'' 
and  ships,  consisting  of  oaks  of  various  kinds,  as  post- 
oak,  white  smooth  hark,  white  rough  bark,  grey  bark,  qj-^j^^^^^^ 
black  bark,  and  another  kind  which  they  call,  from  its 
softness,  butter  oak,  the  poorest  of  all,  and  not  very  valu- 
able; the  others,  if  cultivated  as  in  Netherland,  would 
be  equal  to  any  Flemish  or  Brabant  oaks.     It  also  yields 
several  species  of  nut  wood,  such  as  oil-nuts,  large  and 
small;  walnut    of  difterent  sizes,  in  great  abundance,  ^^^^  ^3^ 
and  good  for  fuel,  for  which  it  is  much  used,  and  chesnut, 
the  same  as  in  Netherland,  growing  in  the  woods  with- 
out order.     There  are  three  varieties  of  beech, — water 
beech,  common   beech,    and   hedge  beech, — also,  axe- 
handle  wood,  two  species  of  canoe  wood,  ash,  birch,  fir, 
fire  wood,  wild  cedar,  linden,  alder,  willow,  thorn,  elder, 
and  many  other  kinds  useful  for  various  purposes,  but 
unknown  to  us  by  name,  and  which  the  carpenters  will 
be  glad  to  submit  for  examination. 

The  indigenous  fruits  consist  principally  of  acorns,  or  the  fruits 
some  of  which  are  very  sweet ;  nuts  of  different  kinds,  ^^^^jJ^^'J^  j^ 
chesnuts,  beechnuts,  mulberries,  plums,  but  not  many,  the  country, 
medlars,  wild  cherries,  black  currants,  gooseberries,  ha- 
zle  nuts  in  great  quantities,  small  apples,  very  large 
strawberries  throughout  the  country,  with  many  other 
fruits  and  roots  which  the  Indians  use.     There  is  also 
plenty  of   bill-berries   or   blue-berries,    together   with  or  the  vine, 
ground-nuts  and  artichokes,  which  grow  under  ground,  f^g^ygrow."* 
Almost  the  whole  land  is  full  of  vines,  as  well  the  wild 
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woods  as  the  mowing  lands  and  flats ;  but  they  grow 
principally  near  to  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  brooks, 
streams  and  rivers,  which  are  numerous,  and  run  con- 
veniently and  pleasantly  as  if  they  were  designed  for 
the  purpose.  The  grapes  comprise  many  varieties, 
some  white,  some  blue,  some  very  fleshy,  and  only  fit  to 
make  raisins  of,  others,  on  the  contrary,  juicy ;  some  are 
very  large  and  others  small.  The  juice  is  pleasant,  and 
as  white  in  some  as  French  or  Rhenish  wine,  in  others 
it  is  a  very  deep  red,  like  Tent,  and  in  some  paler.  The 
vines  run  much  on  the  trees,  and  are  shaded  by  their 
leaves,  so  that  the  grapes  ripen  late  and  are  a  little 
sour  ;  but  when  the  people  shall  have  more  experience, 
as  fine  wines  will  undoubtedly  be  made  here  as  in  any- 
other  country.  In  regard  to  other  fruits,  all  those  which 
grow  in  Netherland,  also  grow  very  well  in  New  Keth- 
erland,  without  requiring  as  much  care  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them  as  is  necessary  there.  Garden  fruits  succeed 
very  well,  and  are  dryer,  sweeter,  and  more  pleasant 
than  in  Netherland ;  for  proof  of  which  we  ma*y  in- 
stance particularly  muskmelons,  citrons  or  watermelons, 
which  in  New  Netherland  grow  readily  in  the  open 
fields,  if  the  briars  and  weeds  are  kept  from  them,  but 
in  Netherland  they  require  the  care  of  amateurs,  or 
those  who  cultivate  them  for  profit  in  very  small  gar- 
dens, and  then  they  are  neither  so  perfect  by  far,  nor 
as  palatable,  as  they  are  in  New  Netherland.  In  gen- 
eral all  kinds  of  pumpkins  are  also  much  drier,  sweeter, 
and  more  delicious,  which  is  caused  by  the  temperate- 
ness  and  amenity  of  the  climate. 
Of  the  tame  The  tame  cattle  are  in  size  and  other  respects  about 
how''  thej  the  same  as  in  Netherland,  but  the  English  cattle  and 
thrive.  swine  thrive  and  feed  best,  appearing  to  be  better  suited 
to  the  country  than  those  from  Holland.  They  require, 
too,  less  trouble,  expense,  and  attention  ;  for  it  is  not 
necessary  in  winter  to  look  after  such  as  are  not  in  use, 
or  the  swine,  except  that  in  the  time  of  a  deep  snow 
they  should  have  some  attention.  Milch  cows  are  much 
less  trouble  than  they  are  in  Holland,  as  most  of  the 
lime,  if  any  care  be  requisite,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  occasionally  a  little  hay. 

The  wild  animals  are  principally  lions,*  but  they  are 
few  ;  bears,  of  which  there  are  many,  elks  and  deer  in 

•  Panthers — sometimes  called  American  lions. 
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great  numbers,  some  of  which  are  entirely  white,  and  ^^.^^^  ^'•'^ 
others  wholly  black.     The   Indians  say  that  the  white  wCt"  ^hey 
deer  are  of  very  great  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  '"^' 
the   other  deer,  and  are  exceedingly  beloved,  regarded 
and  honored  by  the   others,  but  that  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  black  deer.     There  are  other  large  animals  in  the 
interior,  but  they  are  unknown  to  the  Christians.    There 
are  also  wolves,  dangerous  only  to  small  cattle,  beavers, 
otters,  weasels,  wild  cats,  foxes,  racoons,  minks,  hares, 
muskrats,  about  as  large  as  cats,  pole-cats  and  squirrels, 
some  of  which  can  fly.     There  are  also  ground  hogs 
and  other  small  animals,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
as  we  said  before,  not  known  to  the  Christians. 

Of  birds  this  country  is  by  no  means  without  its  share. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  birds  of  prey,  as,  eagles,  of  otthebiida, 
two  kinds, — the  bald-headed,  which  has  the  head,  tail  and 
principal  feathers  white,  and  the  common  kind  ;  hawks, 
buzzards,  sparrow-hawks,  crows,  chicken-hawks,  and 
many  others,  all  capable  of  being  trained  and  used  for 
hunting,  though  they  differ  in  shape,  somewhat,  from 
those  in  Netherland.  There  is  also  a  bird  which  has  its 
head  like  a  cat,  and  its  body  like  a  large  owl,  colored 
white.*  We  know  no  name  for  it  in  Netherland,  but 
in  France  it  is  called  grand  due,  and  is  esteemed  very 
highly. 

The  other  birds  are  turkies,  the  same  as  in  Netherland, 
but  they  are  wild,  and  are  plentiest  and  best  in  winter ; 
several  kinds  of  partridges,  some  smaller  than  in  Neth- 
erland, others  larger,  curlews,  wood  and  water  snipes, 
pheasants,  heath-hens,  cranes,  herons,  bitterns,  multi- 
tudes of  pigeons  resembling  coal-pigeons,  but  a  little 
smaller ;  quails,  merlins,  thrushes,  shore-runners,  but  in 
some  respects  different  from  those  of  Netherland.  There 
are  other  small  birds,  some  of  which  sing,  but  the  names 
of  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  us,  and  would  take 
long  to  enumerate.  Water  fowl  are  found  here  of  dif-  ^^  ^^^  ^^. 
ferent  kinds,  very  good  to  eat ;  also  swans,  similar  to  ter  fowl. 
those  in  Netherland  and  full  as  large :  three  kinds  of 
geese,  grey  geese,  which  are  the  largest  and  best,  red 
geese  and  white  headed  geese,  ducks  of  different  kinds, 
widgeons,  divers,  coots,  eel-shovellers  and  several  others, 
but  not  so  abundant  as  the  foregoing. 

The  river  fish  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Netherland, 

•  The  Cat-Owl — bubo  virginianua. 
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Of  the  fish  comprisin?^  «almon,  sturgeon,  twelves,  thirteens,*  shad 
inthe  rivers.  ^^^^^  perch,  pike,  trout,  roach,  thickhead,  suckers,  sun- 
fish,  eel,  nine-eyes  or  lampreys,  both  much  more  abund- 
ant and  larger  than  in  A'etherJand,  besides  many  other 
valuable  fish  'vhich  we  are  unable  to  name. 

In  the  salt  water  are  caught  cod-fish,  shell-fish,  weak- 
Int%ind?of  fish,  herring,  mackerel,  thorn-backs,  flounders,  plaice, 
sea  fish.  sheeps-head,  black-fish,  sea-dogs,  panyns  and  many 
others  ;  also  lobsters,  crabs,  great  cockles,  from  which 
the  Indians  mike  the  white  and  black  Zeewant.  oysters 
and  muscles  in  great  quantities,  with  many  other  kinds 
of  shell  fish  very  similar  to  each  other,  for  which  we 
know  no  names,  besides  sea  and  land  tortoises. 
Of  the  ven-  The  vcnomous  animals  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
omous  tribe.  a^(j(j[gj.s  ^indi  llzards,  though  they  are  quite  harmless. 
There  are  snakes  of  different  kinds,  which  are  not  dan- 
gerous and  flee  before  men  if  they  possibly  can,  else 
they  are  usually  beaten  to  death.  The  rattle-snakes, 
however,  which  have  a  rattle  on  the  tail,  with  which  they 
rattle  very  loudly  when  they  are  angry  or  intend  to 
sting,  and  which  grows  every  year  a  joint  larger,  are 
very  malignant  and  do  not  readily  retreat  before  a  man 
or  any  other  creature.  Whoever  is  bitten  by  them  runs 
great  danger  of  his  life,  unless  great  care  be  taken  ;  but 
fortunately  they  are  not  numerous,  and  there  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  country,  the  true  snake  root,  which 
is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  an  unfailing 
cure.f 
ofthemedi-  The  medicinal  plants  found  in  New  Netherland  in  a 
cinai  plants.  (Jay,  by  little  search,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  consist  principally  of  Venus'  hair,  hart's 
tongue,  lingwort,  polypody,  white  mullein,  priest's  shoe, 
garden  and  sea-beach  orach,  water  germander,  tower-mus- 
tard, sweet  flag,  sassafras,  crowfoot,  plantain,  shepherd's 
purse,?mallows,  wild  marjoram,  crane's  bill,  marsh-mal- 
lows, false  eglantine,  laurel,  violet,  blue  flag,  wild  indigo, 
Solomon's  seal,  dragon's  blood,  comfrey,  milfoil,  many 
sorts  of  fern,  wild  lilies  of  different  kinds,  agrimony,  wild 

*  The  striped  bass  and  drum-fish,  which  were  found  here  after  the  shad, 
which  in  the  Dutch  language  is  named  elft,  (eleventh,)  were  called  twelves 
and  thirteens,  from  that  circumstance. 

t  Tlie  serpentaria  is  the  plant  here  referred  to,  which  it  is  well  known  is 
not  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  snakes.  Lieut.  Abert,  however,  mentions, 
in  the  Report  of  his  examination  of  New  Mexico,  a  plant  of  alexipharmical 
virtues,  in  tise  among  the  Chayenne  Indians,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  co- 
reopsii. 
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leek,  blessed  thistle,  snake-root,  Spanish  figs  which  grow 
out  of  the  leaves,*  tarragon  and  numerous  other  plants 
and  flowers,  but  as  we  are  not  skilled  in  those  things,  we 
cannot  say  much  of  them  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  amateurs  would  be  able  to  find  many  simples  of 
great  and  different  virtues,  in  which  we  have  confidence, 
principally  because  the  Indians  cure  very  dangerous 
and  perilous  wounds  and  sores  by  roots,  leaves  and 
other  trifles. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Indigo  silvesi?ns  grows  here  spon-  or  the  indi- 
taneously  without  human  aid.  It  could  be  easily  culti-  ^"■S''«"«"«- 
vated  if  there  were  people  who  would  undertake  it ;  at 
least,  the  other  species  would  grow  very  well  and  yield 
a  good  profit.  We  have  seen  proof  of  this  in  the  colony 
of  Renselaerswyck,  though  it  was  all  sown  too  late  and 
upon  a  barren  rock  where  there  was  little  earth.  It 
came  up  very  well,  but  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
turned  very  yellow  and  withered,  and  was  neglec- 
ted ;  nevertheless  it  was  evident,  that  if  it  were  well 
covered,  it  would  succeed.  Madder  plants  also  would 
undoubtedly  grow  well  both  in  fields  and  gardens,  and 
better  than  in  Zealand. 

There  may  be  discovered  casually  or  by  little  search,  or  the  min- 
different  minerals,  upon  some  of  which  experiments  have 
been  made  according  to  our  limited  means,  and  which 
are  found  good.     We  have  attempted  several  times  to  ^ 

1  •  PI  i\T      1         1         1  •   1       »  Several 

send  specimens  oi  them  to  JNetherland,  once  with  Arent  proofs  or  mi- 
van   Corenbenf  by  way  of  New  Haven  and  England,  ""'^^^ g'''«°- 
but  the  ship  was  wrecked  and  no  tidings  of  it  have  ever 
been  received.     Director  William  Kielt  also  had  many 
different  specimens  with  him  in  the  ship,  the  i'rincess, 
but  they  were  lost  in  her  with   him.     The  mountains 
and  mines  nevertheless  remain,  and  are  easily  to  be  found 
again  whenever  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  go  to  the 
labor  and  expense.     In  New  England  they  have  already  The  English 
progressed  so  far  as  to  make  castings  of  iron  pots,  tank-  o"f'^etai?^" 
ards,  balls  and  the  like  out  of  their  minerals,  and  we 
firmly  believe  all  that  is  wanting  here  is  to  have  a  be- 
ginning made  ;  for  there  are   in  New  Netherland  two 
kinds  of  marcasite,  and   mines  of  white    and    yellow 
quicksilver,  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  black  lead  and 

*  Probably  the  prickly  pear  is  meant. 

t  Arent  Corsen.  He  enabarked  in  Mr.  Lamberson's  ship,  the  fate  of 
which  was  marvellously  connected  with  a  mirage,  by  the  early  New  Eng- 
land writers.     See  Winihrop's  Journal,  ii.  254,  and  Mather's  Magnalia,  26. 

SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  20  ' 
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hard  coal.  It  is  supposed  that  tin  and  lead  will  also  be 
found  ;  hut  who  will  seek  after  them  or  who  will  work 
them  as  long  as  there  are  not  more  people  ? 

Fuller's  earth  is  found  in  abundance,  and  Armenian 


The     differ 


ent  kinds  of  bole  ;  also  white,  red,  yellow,  blue  and  black  clay  very 

ei/ih.  *°  solid  and  greasy,  and  suitable  lor  many  purposes  :  earth 
for  stone    ware,  mountain-chrystal,  glass   like  that  of 

ofihesione.  \[uscovy,  grccn  serpentine  stone  in  great  abundance, 
grey  hearth  stone,  slate,  red  grind-stone,  flint,  paving 
stone,  large  quantities  of  all  varieties  of  quarry  stone 
suitable  for  building  and  all  kinds  of  walls,  asbestos  and 
very  many  other  kinds  applicable  to  the  use  of  man. 

Of  the  paints  Thcrc  are  different  paints,  but  the  Christians  are  not 
skilled  in  them.  They  are  seen  daily  on  the  Indians,  who 
understand  their  nature  and  use  them  to  paint  them- 
selves in  different  colors.  If  it  were  not  that  explorers 
are  wanting,  our  people  would  be  able  to  find  them  and 
provide  themselves  with  them. 


OF  THE    AMERICANS   OR   NATIVES,  THEIR   APPEARANCE, 
OCCUPATIONS,  AND  MANNER  OF  LIVING. 

The  natives  are  generally  well  set  in  their  limbs, 
slender  round  the  waist,  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and 
have  black  hair  and  dark  ej'es.  They  are  very  nimble 
and  active,  well  adapted  to  travel  on  foot  and  to  drag- 
heavy  burdens.  They  are  foul  and  slovenly  in  their  ac- 
tions, and  make  little  of  all  kinds  of  hardships  ;  to  which 
indeed  they  are  from  youth  accustomed.  They  are  like 
the  Brazilians,  in  color,  or  as  yellow  as  the  people  who 
sometimes  come  to  Netherland  and  are  called  Heathens. 
The  men  generally  have  no  beard,  or  very  little,  which 
they  pull  out.  They  use  very  few  words,  which  they 
speaksiowiy  first  Well  cousidcr.     Naturally  they  are    very    modest, 

and  use  few      .         ,  ,   .  .  ,  J  J  _  J  ^  i  .    , 

words.  Simple  and  mexperienced  ;  though  m  their  actions  high 
minded  enough,  vigorous  and  quick  to  comprehend  or 
learn,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  whenever  they  are  so  in- 
clined. They  are  not  honorable  as  soldiers  but  perfid- 
ious, accomplishing  all  their  enterprises  by  treachery, 
using  many  stratagems  to  deceive  their  enemies,  and 
ordering  all  their  plans,  involving  any  danger,  by  night. 
The   desire   of  revenge  appears  to  be  born  in  their 


The  Indians 
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They  are  very  obstinate  in  defending  themselves  when 
they    cannot  run,  which  however  they  do  when  they 
can  ;  and  they  make  little  of  death  when  it  is  inevitable, 
and  despise  all  tortures  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  while  dying 
them  while  dying,  manifesting  no  sorrow,  but  usually  '^  '^®  ^"''"^• 
singing  on  the  occasion.     They  understand  how  to  cure  ^,^     ^^^^ 
w^ounds  and  hurts,  or  inveterate  sores  and  injuries,  by  how  to  cure 
means  of  herbs  and  roots,  which  grow  in  the  country,  and  and  hum'!''* 
which  are  known  to  them.     Their  clothing,  both  for  men 
and  women,  is  a  piece  of  duffels  or  leather,  in  front,  with  a  of       their 
deer  skin  or  elk's  hide  over  the  body.     Some  have  bears'    °  '°^' 
hides  of  which  they  make  doublets  ;  others  have  coats 
made  of  the  skins  of  racoons,  wild-cats,  wolves,  dogs, 
weasels,  squirrels,  beavers  and  the  like,  and  also  of  tur- 
key's feathers.     At  present  they  use  for  the  most  part 
duffels  cloth,  which  they  obtain  in  barter  from  the  Chris- 
tians.    They  make  their  stockings  and  shoes  of  deer 
skins  or  elk's  hide,  and  some  have  shoes  made  of  corn- 
husks  ;  of  which  they  also  make  sacks.     Their  money  Their    mo- 
consists  of  white  and  black  Zeeioant,  w^hich  they  them-  "^J '« ^^^^^ 
selves  make-     Their  measure  of  value  is  by  the  hand  zeewant. 
or  by  the  fathom  ;  but  their  corn  is  measured  by  denotas, 
which  are  bags  they  make  themselves.     Their  ornaments  They  paiiit 
consist  in  cutting  their  bodies,  or  painting  them  with  bodies  "'"^ 
various  colors,  sometimes    very    black,  if  they  are  in  Q^ornam^n? 
mourning,  and  generally  in   the  face.     They  suspend 
Zeewant,  both  white  and  black,  from  their  heads,  which 
they  otherwise  are  not  wont  to  cover,  but  on  which  they 
are  now  beginning  to  wear  hats  and  caps  bought  of  the 
Christians,  and  from  their  ears.     They  also  put  it  round 
their  necks  and  bodies,  wherewith  after  their  manner 
they   appear   very   fine.     They  have   long  deer's  hair 
which  is  dyed  red,  and  of  which  they  make  rings  for  the 
head,  and  other  hair  of  the  same  color,  to  hang  from  the 
neck  like  tresses,  of  which  they  are  very  proud.     They 
frequently    smear    their   skin  and    hair  with   different 
kinds  of  grease.     They  can  most  all  swim.     They  them-  They  make 
selves  make  the  boats  they  use,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  Jhemsei'l^e^" 
some  of  entire  trees,  which  they  hollow  out  with  fire,  "Jjy'^t,'/^'^"'^'^ 
hatchets    and   adzes,   and    which    the    Christians    call  trees. 
canoes  ;  the  others  are  made  of  bark,  which  they  put 
together  very  skilfully,  and  which  are  also  called  canoes. 

Traces  of  the  institution  of  marriage  can  just  be  per-  j^^®/'^*"'*'* 
ceived  among  them,  and  nothing  more.     A  man  and 
woman  join  themselves  together  without  any  particular 
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ceremony  otherwise  than  that  the  man  by  previous  agree- 
ment with  the  woman  gives  her  some  Zeewant  or  cloth, 
which  on  their  separation,  which  soon  happens,  he  takes 
again.     Both  men  and  women  are  utterly  unchaste  and 
i^y**7nXIte  shamclcssly  promiscuous  in  their  intercourse,  which  is 
&  frequently  the  causc  of  the  men  so  often  changing  their  wives  and 
^vef  *''*"  the  women  their  husbands.     Ordinarily  they  have  but 
one  wife,  sometimes  two  or  three,  but  this  is  generally 
among  the  chiefs.     They  have  also  among  them  differ- 
ent conditions  of  persons,  such   as  noble   and  ignoble. 
The  men  are  generally  lazy,  and  do  nothing  until  they 
become  old   and  unesteemed,  when  they  make  spoons, 
wooden  bowls,  bags,  nets  and    other  similar    articles  ; 
beyond  this  the  men  do  nothing  except  fish,  hunt  and  go  to 
war.     The  women  are  compelled  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
wk ''°  and  work,    such    as    planting   corn,  cutting    and    drawing 
how.  wood,  cooking,  taking  care  of  the  children  and  whatever 

else  there  is  to  be  done.  Their  dwellings  consist  of 
Of  their  hickory  saplings,  placed  upright  in  the  ground  and  bent 
houses,  and  arch-wisc ;  the   tops  are  covered  with    barks  of  trees, 

change  of  a-  '  n         ,  •  •  ■    ■  l-i 

bode.  which  they  cut  for  this  purpose  in  great  quantities,    feome 

even  have  within  them  little  boxes  and  imagery  cut  out 
rough,  with  very  little  design,  but  these  are  generally  in 
the  houses  of  the  chiefs.     In  the  fishing  and  hunting  sea- 
sons, they  lie  under  the  open  sky  or  little  better.     They  do 
not  live  long  in  one  place,  but  move  about  several  times 
in  a  year,  at  such  times  and  to  such  places  as  it  appears 
beforehand  best  and  easiest  for  them  to  obtain  subsis- 
tence. 
There  is  a      They  are  divided  into  different  tribes  and  languages, 
eacMribT"  ^ach  tribe  living  generally  by  itself  and  having  one  of 
its  number  as  a  chief,  though  he  has  not  much  power  or 
distinction    except  in  their  dances  or  in  time  of   war. 
They  have  Among  somc  there  is  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God, 
^]elweofGZ'  ^""^  among  others  very  little,  though  they  relate  very 
but"      'are  Strange  fables  concerning  Him. 

of'The  de'vi'i!      They  are  in  general  much  afraid  of  the  Devil,  who 

they  ^nlTke  Tcceives  their  adoration  ;  and  some  give  themselves  up 

offerings.      to  him  and  thus  permit    themselves  to  be  wheedled.* 

But  their  devils,  they  say,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 

*  The  Indinn  mode  of  reasoning  on  ihis  subject  is  well  stated  by  Biorck, 
in  his  dissertation  De  plantntione  EcclesicB  ISuecancB  in  America.  Refer- 
ring to  their  belief  in  a  celestial  and  tenestrial  nianitto,lie  says,  "  They 
perversely  argue  that  the  former  is  not  to  be  adored  or  feared  because  he 
is  good,  but  the  latter  is  to  be  feared  and  worshipped  because  he  is  bad." 
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the  Dutch.     No  haunting  of  spirits  and  the  like  are  heard 
of  among  them.     They  make  olFering.s  to  the  Devil  some- 
times, but  with  few  solemnities.     They  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     They  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which  they  understand  well 
how  to  name,  and  they  judge  tolerably  well  about  the 
weather.     There  is  hardly  any  law  or  justice  among  There  is  no 
them,  except  sometimes  in  war  matters,  and  then  very  tfce   among 
little.     The  nearest  blood  is  the  avenger.     The  youngest  ^^^'^' 
are  the  most  courageous,  and  do  for  the  most  part  what 
they    please.     Their  weapons  formerly  were  the  bow  Their  weap- 
and  arrow,  which  they  employ  with  wonderful  skill,  but  bow  ami 'ar^- 
they  now  generally  use  clap-hammers,  and  those  who  JfJ^'^  '^'JJ»sh 
live  near  the  Christians  or  have   many  dealings  with  obtain  guns^ 
them,  have  firelocks  and  hatchets,  which  they  obtain  in  'the'''''chris- 
trade.     They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  guns,  sparing  no  ''^"*- 
expense  for  them  ;  and  are  so  skilful  in  the  use  of  them 
that  they  surpass  many  Christians.     Their  food  is  coarse 
and  simple,  drinking  water  as  their  only  beverage,  and 
eating  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals  which  the  coun- 
try afl^ords,    cooked  without  being  dressed.     They  eat 
even  badgers,  dogs,  eagles  andsuch  like  trash,  upon  which 
Christians  place  no  value.     They  use  all  kinds  of  fish, 
which  they  commonly  cook  without  removing  the  en- 
trails, and  snakes,  frogs  and  the  like.     They  know  how 
to  preserve  fish  and  meat  during  winter,  and  to  cook 
them  with  corn-meal.     They  make  their  bread  of  maize, 
but  it  is  very  plain,  and  cook  it  either  whole  or  broken 
in  a  pestle  block.     The  women  do  this  and  make  of  it 
a  pap  or  porridge,  which  some  of  them  call  Sapsis,* 
others  Enimdare,  and  which  is  their  daily  food.     They 
mix  this  also  well  with  small  beans  of  different  colors, 
which  they  plant  themselves,  but  this  is  held  by  them  as 
a  dainty  dish  more  than  as  daily  food. 


BY  WHOM  NEW  NETHERLAND  WAS   FIRST   DISCOVERED, 
AND  WHAT  ARE  ITS  BOUNDARIES. 

That  New  Netherland  was  first  found,  claimed  and  V^,  0"""!^ 
possessed  by  Netherlanders,  has  already  been  stated;  but  ^^^^  '^^'■^^^ 

held  by  Ne- 
•  Probably  a  misprint  for  Sapaan.  therlander*. 
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in  as  much  as  a  dispute  has  arisen,  not  only  with  the 

The  En.'iish  Swcdcs  (which  is  of  little  moment)  but  especially  with 

have  seized  the  English,  who  have  already  entered  upon  and  seized  a 

tioJTofir''  great  part  thereof,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  each  claim 

somewhat  at  large. 

But  because  this  matter  has  been  treated  upon   by 

various  ingenious  minds  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  as 

those    claims  are  so  absurd  as  to  require  only  a  few 

reasons  in  answer  to  them,  we  will  be  as  brief  as  is  in 

any  wise  practicable.     Alter  their  High  Mightinesses, 

the  Lords  States  General,  were  pleased,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1622,  to  include  this  province  in  their  grant  to  the 

Honorable  West  India  Company,  their  Honors  deemed 

it  necessary  to  take  into  possession  so  naturally  beautiful 

and  noble  a  province,  which  was  immediately  done,  as 

opportunity  offered,  the  same  as  in  all  similar  beginnings. 

Four    Forts  Sincc  the  year  of  our  Lord  1623,  four  forts  have  been 

token^o"fpos°  built  there  by  order  of  the  Lords  Mayors,  one   on  the 

session.        south  point  of  the  Manhatans  Island,  where  the  East  and 

North  rivers  unite,  called  New  Amsterdam,  where  the 

staple-right*  of  New  Netherland  was  designed  to  be ; 

another  upon  the  same  river,  six-and-thirty  Dutch  miles 

higher  up,  and  three  miles  below  the  great  Cohoes  (Koc- 

hoos)  fall  of  the  Mohawk's  river,  (Maquas-kil,)  on  the 

west  side  of  the  river,  in  the  colony  of  Kenselaerswyck, 

and  is  called  Orange  ;  but  upon  this  river  there  has  been 

as°  to'^The  ^^  y^^  ^®  dispute  with  any  foreigners.     Upon  the  South 

North  river,  rivcr  Hcs  fort  Nassau  and  upon  the  Fresh  river,t  the 

Good  Hope.     Of  these  four  forts  there  has  been  always, 

Ire^noJrn  a  ^''O'^  ^hc  beginning  to  the  present  time  some  possession, 

very     poor  although  thcv  are  all  now  in  a  very  bad  condition,  not 

condition   &.^.  •'  •'. 

are  useless,  only  HI  themsclvcs  but  also  as  regards  possession. 

These  forts.both  to  the  South  and  North,  are  so  situated 
as  to  command  and  protect  not  only  the  said  rivers,  but 
also  the  plantations  between  them,  as  well  as  those 
round  about  them,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  as 
far  as  the  ownership  by  occupation  extends.  These  the 
Hon.  Company  declared  they  owned  and  would  main- 
tain, against  all  foreign  or  domestic  powers  who  should 
attempt  to  seize  them  against  their  consent.  Yet  on  the 
North  East  side  of  New  Netherland,  this  declaration 

*  Staple-right  is  a  privilege  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
to  compel  the  masters  of  vessels  or  merchants  trading  along  their  coasts,  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  there  for  sale,  or  else  pay  duties. 

t  Connecticut  River. 
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was  not  at  all  regarded  or  observed  by  the  English  liv- 
ing to  the    Eastward ;  for  notwithstanding   possession 
Avas  already  fully  taken  by  the  building  and  occupation 
of  fort  Good  Hope,  and  there  was  no  neglect  from  time 
to  time  in  warning  them,  in  making  known  our  rights, 
and  in  protesting  against  their  usurpation  and  violence, 
they  have  disregarded  all  these  things  and  have  seized  The  English 
and  possessed,  and  still  hold,  the  largest  and  best  part  of  rnn^^ooede 
New  Netherland,  that  is,  on  the  East  side  of  the  North  ^°"p- 
river,  from   Cape  Cod,  (by  our  people  in   1609  called 
New  Holland,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  setting  up  their    High 
of  the  Arms  of  their  High  Mightinesses.)  to  within  six  ei' werrsJt 
miles  of  the  North  river,  where  the  English  have  now  a  ^^^^^'j.  ^^^p^ 
village  called  Stamford,  from  whence  it  could  be  travelled  Holland. 
now,  in  a  summer's  day,  to  the  North  river  and  back 
again,  if  the  Indian  path  were  only  known.     The  Eng- 
lish of  New  Haven  also  have  a  trading  house,  which  lies 
East  or  South  East  of  Magdalen  Island,  and  not  more  The  English 
than  six  miles  from  the  North  river,  in  which  this  Island  fr'om'^""thl 
lies,  on  the  East  side  twenty  three  and  a  half  miles  above  ^""'^  '^^"' 
Fort  Amsterdam.*     This  trading  post  was  established 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  North 
river  or  to  destroy  it  entirely.     They  have  also  endeav- 
ored several  times,  during  eight  or  nine  years  past,  tO' 
buy  of  the  Indians  a  large  quantity  of  land,  (which  would 
have  served  more  than  any  other  thing  to  draw  off  the 
trade,)  as  we  have  understood  from  the  Indians  ;  for  the 
post  is  situated  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  East  bounds  of  the  Colony  of  Renselaersvvyck. 

This  and  similar  difficulties  these  people  now  wish  to 
lay   to  our  charge,  all  under  the  pretence  of  a  very 
clear  conscience,  notwithstanding  King  James,  of  most 
glorious  memory,  chartered  the  Virginia  Companies  up-  The  Virginia; 
on  condition  that  they  should  remain  an  hundred  miles  weTe^^"o''re- 
from  each  other,  according  to  our  reckoning.     They  are  'P'^'ji  ^  hun- 

■  II-  -11  1  n     ^  ■  1  1  ''■■s**     mile* 

wiUmg   to    avail  themselves   oi  this  grant,   but  by  no  apart. 
means  to  comply  with  the  terms  stipulated  in  it. 

All  the  islands,  bays,  havens,  rivers,  kilsf  and  places,  ^^Jj^'''^  l^^ 
even  to  a  great  distance  on  the  other  side  of  New  Hoi-  bays    have 
land  or  Cape  Cod,  have  Dutch  names,  which  our  Dutch  names.  ^° 
ship  masters  and  traders  gave  to  them  ;  who  were  the 


*  Between  the  landings  of  Redhook.     The  trading  post  of  the  English 
here  spoken  of  was  that  of  Mr.  Pinchon  on  the  Connecticut. 

t  A  kil  is  a  small  stream,  not  entitled  to  be  called  either  a  strait  or  a  river. 
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first  to  discover  and  to  trade  to  them,  even  before  they 
had  names,  as  the  English  themselves  well  know  ;  but 
as  long  as  they  could  do  as  they  pleased,  they  were  wil- 
ling not  to  know  it.     And  those  of  them  who  are  at  the 
The^Emri^sh  pj-gj^j^^  rivcr,  have  desired  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
river  offered  make  a  yearly  acknowledgment,  or   an  absolute  pur- 
Ick^owiedg"  chase,  which,  indeed,  is  proof  positive    that   our  right 
"**"'•  was  well  known  to  them,  and  that  they  themselves  had 

nothing  against  it  in  conscience,  although  they  now, 
from  time  to  time,  have  invented  and  pretended  many 
things  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  or  thereby  to  cause 
delay. 

Moreover  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  when  they  were 
at  variance    with   those   of    the    Bay,*    sought    refuge 
among  the  Dutch,  and  sojourn  among  them.     For  all 
these  things,  and  w^hat  we  shall  relate  in  the  following 
The  original  pagcs,  there   are  proofs  and  documents  enough,  either 
document"'*  with  the  Secretary  of  the  company  or  with  the  directors. 
session  'Tf      ^^  short,   it  is  just   this  with  the  English,  they  are 
the  secreta-  willing  to  know  the  Netherlanders,  and  to  use  them  as 
officers"'  of  a  pTotcctiou  in  time  oi'  need,  but  when  that  is  past,  they 
the  company  ^^  longer  regard  them,  but  play  the  fool  with  them. 
This  happens  so  only  because  we   have  neglected  to 
populate  the  land  ;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly  and  truly, 
because  we  have  out  of  regard  for  our  own  profit,  wish- 
ed to  scrape  all  the  fat  into  one  or  more  pots,  and  thus 
secure  the  trade  and  neglect  population. 

Long  Island,  which,  on  account  of  its  fine  bays  and 
Long  Island  havcus,  and  good  lands,  is  a  croicn  for  the  Province, 
H^NT^  "T°  they  have  also  seized  upon,  except,  on  the  west  end,  two 

of  New  Ne-   t^    "^    ,  .,,  t-i  i      i  i       a  i  r 

theriand.      Dutch  Villages — Brcuckelen  and    Amersvoort,T   not  of 
much  importance — and  some  English  villages,  as  Graves- 
end,  Greenwich  and  Mespat,  (from  which  the   people 
were  driven  off  during  the  war,  and  which  was  after- 
There  are  a  wards  Confiscated  by  Director  Kieft :  but  as  the  owners 
i?MaJi^"h.^  appealed  therefrom,  it  remains  so  still,  though  there  are 
Flushing  is  a  ^°^^  ^  ^'^^y  ^®^^'  peoplc  in  the  place  :)  also,  Ylissengen,J- 
pretty    vii-  which  is  a  pretty  village  and  tolerably  rich  in  cattle, 
lage.  fpj^g  fourth  and  last  village  is  Hempstead,  which  is  su- 

Of  Longisi-  perior  to  the  rest,  for  it  is  very  rich  in  cattle, 
and  in  par-       As  wc   are  now  ou  the  subiect  of  Long  Island,  we 

*  Massachusetts.     Roger  Williams  embarked  from  New  Amsterdam  for 
England  in  1643,  being  Interdicted  Boston. 

t  Flatlands.  t  Flushing. 
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will,  because  the  English  claim  it,  speak  of  it  somewhat 
particularly.     The  ocean  is   on  the  south,  and  the  East 
river  on  the  north  side  of  it :  and  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
on  account  of  its  good  situation,  of  its  land,  and  of  its 
convenient   harbors,    and    anchoring   places — a   crown 
for  New  Netherland.     The  East  river  separates  it  from 
Manathans  Island  as  far  as  the  Hellegat.     It  is  tolera- 
bly wide   and   convenient ;  and  has  been  inhabited  by 
our  freemen  from  the  first,  according  as  opportunities 
offered.     In  the  year  1G40,  a  Scotchman,  with  an  Eng-  ^    gpotch- 
lish  commission,  was  arrested  by  Director  William  Kieft.  man    came 
He  laid  claim  to  the  island,  but  his  pretension  was  not  an^daime'd 
much  regarded ;  for  which  reason  he  departed  without  '■^^  '^'*"*^- 
accomplishing-  any  thing,  having  influenced   only  a  few 
simple  people.     Director  Kieft  also  afterwards  sent  and 
broke  up  the  English  who  wished  to  begin  a  settlement 
at  Oyster  Bay,  and  thus  it  has  remained  from  that  time 
to  the  present. 

In  the  year  1G47,  a  Scotchman  came  here,  who  called  Forester,  go- 
himself  Captain  Forester,  and  claimed  this  island  for  J'^HnwageJ 
the  Dowager  of  Sterling,  whose  governor  he  gave  him-  of  sterling, 
self  out  to  be.  He  had  a  commission  dated  in  the  18th 
year  of  King  James'  reign,  but  it  was  not  signed  by  his 
Majesty  or  any  body  else.  Appended  to  it  was  an  old 
seal  which  we  could  not  decipher.  His  commission  em- 
braced the  whole  of  Long  Island,  together  with  five 
leagues  round  about  it,  as  well  the  main  land  as  islands. 
He  had  also  full  authority  from  Mary,  dowager  of  Ster- 
ling, but  this  was  all.  Nevertheless  the  man  was  very 
consequential,  and  said  on  his  first  arrival,  that  he  came 
here  to  see  Governor  Stuyvesant's  commission,  and  if 
that  was  better  than  his,  he  was  willing  to  give  way  ;  if 
not,  Governor  Stuyvesant  must  yield  to  him.  To  make 
the  matter  short,  the  Director  took  copies  of  the  papers 
and  sent  the  man  to  Holland  in  the  Falconer  ;  but  as  this 
vessel  put  into  England,  the  man  did  not  reach  Holland, 
having  escaped  there,  and  never  troubling  the  captain 
afterwards.  The  English  have  since  boasted  of  this 
very  loudly,  and  have  also  given  out  that  he  had  again 
arrived  at  Boston,  but  we  have  not  seen  him.  It  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  if  he  has  come  now,  some  new  act 
will  be  committed,  for  which  reaso:!  it  would  be  well  to 
hasten  the  redress  of  New  Netherland.* 

*  See  Note  A,  post. 
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OF  THE  FRESH  RIVER. 

After  Fort  Good  Hope,  begun  in  the  year  1623,*  on  the 
Fre>h  river,  was  finished,  sometime  had  elapsed  when 
an  English  bark  arrived  there.  Jacob  Van  Curler,  Com- 
The  English  missary  of  the  Company,  by  order  of  Director  Wouter 
somi  fami^  ^^^'^  Twillcr,  protcstcd  against  it,  but  notwithstanding 
lies  to  the  his  protest  they  did,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  come 
FfwcAe  Re-  there  with  some  families.  A  protest  was  also  made 
i^l'^'oiT'pro-  against  them;  but  it  was  very  manifest  that  these  peo- 
lest.  pie  had  little  respect  for  it,  for  notwithstanding  our  pro- 

tests they  have  finally  seized  and  possessed  the  whole  of 
uu]I  reiiivd  the  Fresh  river,  and  have  proceeded  so  far  in  their  shame- 
for  our  pro-  j^gg  cQursc  as.  in  the  year  1G40,  to  seize  the  company's 

tests,       and  ,       -r-i  •  i  i  i  •    i 

seize  almost  farms  at  the  r  ort,  paymg  no  regard  to  the  protests  which 
the  river^"  We  made.     They  have  gone  even  still  further,  and  have 
belabored  the  Company's  people  with  sticks  and  heavy 
They    be.t  clubs  ;  and  have  forcibly  thrown  into  the  river  their 
?,nd  destroy  ploughs  and  Other  instruments,  while  they  were  on  the 
nients.'™'''^   land   lor  the  purpose  of   working,  and  have  let  their 
horses  loose.     The  same  things  have  happened  very  fre- 
quently.    They  also  obtained  the  hogs  and  cows  belong- 
They     sell  iug  to  the  Fort,  and  several  times  sold  some  of  them  for 
our  cutie.     ^Y\e  purpose,  as   they   said,  of  repairing   the    damage. 
Against  all  these  acts,  and  each  one  in  particular,  pro- 
tests were  repeatedly  made,  but  they  were  met  with 
ridicule.     There  were  several  letters  written  in  Latin  to 
their  governors;  of  which  letters  and  protests,  minutes 
or  copies  remain   with    the    Company's   officers,   from 
which  a  much  fuller  account  of  these  transactions  could 
They  have  ^0  made.     But  all  opposition  was  in  vain,  for  having 
hearts  u^on  ^^^^   ^  smack  of  the  goodness  and  convenience  of  this 
the  country  river,  and  discovered  the  difierence    between  the  land 
b"'*eas'i'iy"d^'  there  and  that  more  easterly,  they  would  not  go  back  ; 
verted  from  jjqj.  would  they  put  thcmselvcs  under  the  protection  of 
their  High  Mightinesses,  although  they  were  respectfully 
exhorted  thereto,  as  w^as  desirable  from  the  first  they 
should  have  done. 

*  A  misprint  for  1633. 
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OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDERS  TO  THE  FRESH 
RIVER. 


To  speak  from  the  beginning,  our  people  had  carefully 


Our     people 
_     were        the 

explored  and  discovered  the  most  northerly  parts  of  New  ''^f J"^i^^''„f 
Netherland  and  some  distance  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  the  country 
Cod,  as  it  is  called,  before  the  English  were  known  here,  muth'^of'ft^' 
and  had  set  up  our  Arms  upon  Cape  Cod  as  an  act  of 
possession.     In  the  year  1614  our  traders  had  not  only 
traded  at  the  Fresh  River,  but  had  also  ascended  it  be- 
fore any  English  had  ever  dreamed  of  going  there,  which 
they  did  first  in  the  year  1636,  alter  our  fort,  the  Good 
Hope,  had  been  a  long  time  in  esse  and  most  all  the 
lands  on  both  sides  the  river  had  been  purchased  by  our 
people  from  the  Indians,  which  purchase  took  place  prin- 
cipally in  the  year  1632.     Kievets-hoeck  *  was  also  pur- 
chased at  the   same  time  hy  one  Hans  den   Sluys,  an 
officer  of  the  company.     At  this  place  the  States'  arms 
had  been  affixed  to  a  tree  in  token  of  possession  ;  but  „.    „   ... 

,_-,,.-,  iT-^i-Ti.  1  ^"^  English 

the  English  who  now  possess  tne  I:  resh  River  have  torn  throw  down 
them  down  and  engraved  a  ridiculous  face  in  their  place.  Thei^'Hiph 
Whether  this  was  done  by  authority  or  not,  cannot  be  ^s'^an'r^set 
positively  asserted  ;  it  is  however  supposed  that  it  was.  up  a  ndicu- 
It  has  been  so  charged  upon  them  in  several  letters,  but  it  their"puce." 
has  never  been  followed  up.     Besides  they  have,  contra 
jus  gentium,  per  fas  et  nefas,  invaded  the  whole  river, 
for  the  reason,  as  they  say,  that  the  land  was  lying  idle 
and  waste,  which  was  not  true  at  the  time  they  came  ; 
for  there  was  already  built  upon  the  river  a  fort  which 
continued  to  be  possessed  by  a  garrison.     There  was 
also  a  large  brewery  near  the   fort,   belonging  to  the 
Dutch  or  the  Company.     Most  of  the  land  was  bought 
and  appropriated  and  the  arms   of    their  High  Migh- 
tinesses were  set  up  at  Kievets  Hoeck,  which  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that  every  thing  was  done  Every  thing 
that  could  be  done  except  that  the  country  was  not  all  th^tcoui'dbe 
actually   occupied.     The    l.nglish   therefore  wished  to  ''one-  except 

t.       %  •  n   •  •         1      •  1       peoplinir  the 

regard  it  the  same  as  it  it  were  in  their  power  to  estab-  country. 
lish  laws  for  our  nation  in  its  own  purchased  lands  and 
limits,  and  direct  how  and  in  what  manner  it  should  in- 
troduce people  into  the  country.     But  it  does  not  turn 

»  Now  called  Saybrook.  Point.     Eievit,  or  Kiewit,  is  the  bird  pewit. 
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out  exactly,  according  to  their  desire  and  pleasure,  that 
they  have  the  right  to  invade  and  appropriate  these 
waters,  lands  and  jurisdiction  to  themselves. 


OF  THE   RODEN-BERCH,   BY   THE   ENGLISH   CALLED   NEW 
HAVEN,  AND  OTHER  PLACES  OF  LESS  IMPORTANCE. 

The  number  of  villages  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
ush'vMiuigfs  lish,  irom  New  Holland  or  Cape  Cod  to  tStamford,  within 
manyinhX  the  limits  of  the  J\Vlher!anders,is  about  thirty,  and  they 
itants    they  jyjrjy  contain  five  thousand  men  capable  ol  bearing  arms. 

contain.  „  ,    '  .  ,  i    i  '  .  i  i  . 

Their  cattle,  cows   and  horses  are  estimated  at  thirty 

thousand  ;    their  goats  and  h(^gs  cannot  be   stated,   as 

neither  of  them  can  be  fully  known  because  there  are 

several  places  which  cannot  well  pass  lor  villages,  but 

which  nevertheless  are  beginnings  of  villages.     Among 

the  villages,  Rnden-Berch,*  or  New  Haven,  is  the  first. 

New^Haren  jj  j^c^g  ^  Govcmor,  contaius  about  three   hundred  and 

New    Eng-  forty  families,  and  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  United 

n1es,  which  Colonies  of  i\ew  England,  of  which  there  are  four  in  all. 

are  four  in      This  placc  was  bcguu  eleven  yeas  ago,  in  the  year 

1638,  since  when  the  people  have  broken  off  and  formed 

Milford,   Stratford,    Stamford    and  the    trading    house 

before  spoken  of,  &c. 

Director  Kieft  has  caused  several  protests  to  be  drawn 
up,  in  Latin  and  in  other  languages,  commanding  them  by 
virtue  of  his  commissions  irom  the  Lords  States  General,. 
His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Most  Noble 
Directors  of  the  Chartered  West  India  Company,  to 
desist  from  their  proceedings  and  usurpations,  and 
warning  them,  in  case  they  did  not,  that  we  would,  as 
The  English  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  Opportunity  should  present,  exact  of  them 
continue  to  satisfaction   therefor.     But   it   was  knocking;  at  a  dead 

sieze         the  ,        ,  ^  ^^  -i  -,     ^ 

lands,  (lisre-  man  s  door,  as  they  did  not  regard  these  protests  or  even 
prou'stland  take  any  notice  of  them;  on  the  contrary  they  have 
them'^'Tves  ^o^o'^'^  many  subterfuges,  circumstances,  false  pretences 
by  subterfu-  and  sophistical  arguments  to  give  color  to  their  doings, 
^"*  and  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  our  lawful  title  and  valid, 

rights,  in  order  to  trick  us  out  of  them.     General  Stuy- 
vesant  also  has  had  many  questions  with  them,  growing 

•  Red-Mouutain. 
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out  of  tbi.s  matter,  but  it  remnins  as  it  v,  as.     The  utmost 

that  they  have  e^er  been  willing  to  come  to,  is  to  declare 

that  the  dispute  could  not  be  settled  in  vhis  countr}',  and 

that  they  desired  and   were    satisfied    (hat  their  High 

Mightinesses  should  arrange  it  with  their  sovereign.     It 

is  highly  necessary  that  this  should  be  done,  inasmuch 

as  the  English  have  already  seized,  an<]  nre  in  possession  They  have 

of,  almost  half  of  New  Netherland.  which  hereafter  must  of'lvewiNe- 

be  of  very  great  importance.     It  is  therefore  heartily  to  "'S'''^"''- 

be  desired  that  their  High  Mightinesses  will  be  pleased 

to  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration  before  it 

shall  go  further,  and  the  breach  become  iiTeparable. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  South  river,  called  by  the 
English  Delaware  Bay,  first  speaking  of  the  boundaries; 
but  before  doing  so,  we  cannot  omit  to  i-ay  that  there 
has  been  here,  both  in  the  time  of  Director  Kiei'r  and  in 
that  of  General  Stuyvejant,  a  certain  Jwiglishman,  who  g.^.  Edward 
called  himself  Sir  Edward  Phnvdcn,   with  the  title  of  rioeyden, 


by  iiift  of  King  James  of  Cngland,  but  he  said  he  did  not  New  Neth- 
wish  to  have  any  strife  with  the  Dutch,  though  he  was 
very  much  piqued  at  the  Swedish  Governor,  John  Printz, 
at  the  South  river,  on  account  of  some  affront  given  him, 
too  long  to  relate.  He  said  that  when  an  opportunity 
should  offer  he  would  go  there  and  take  possession  of  the 
river.  In  short  it  amounts  to  this,  according  to  the 
claims  of  the  English,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
subjects  of  Their  High  Mightinesses, — one  must  have 
this  far,  and  another  that  far,  but  as  between  themselves 
they  never  fail  short.* 


OF  THE  SOUTH  RIVER  AND  THE  BOUNDARIES  THERE. 

As  we  have  now  come  to  speak  of  the  South  River 
and  the  most  southerly  portion  of  New  Netherland,  we 
will,  since  it  is  well  distinguished  from  the  other  part,  re- 
late every  thing  from  the  beginning,  and  as  briefly  as  is 
practicable.  The  boundaries,  as  we  find  them,  extend 
to  Cape  Henlopen,  many  miles  south  of  Cape  Cornelius^ 

•  See  Note  B,  post. 
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at    the   latitude   of   thirty-eight    degrees.     The    coast 

stretches,  one  course  with  another,  west-southwest  and 

west,   and  although  this   Cape  Henlopen  is  not  much 

esteemed,   it   is   nevertheless  proper  that  it  should  be 

brought  to  our  attention,  as  being  well  situated,  not  only 

in  regard  to  the  position   of  the   country,  but  also  as 

The  English  rclatcs  to  the  trade  with  the  Indians  at  the  South  river, 

are  IZk^Tg  which  thc  English  and  Swedes  are  striving  after  very 

fio'^ns  fo"the  hard,  as  we  will  show.     When  the  boundaries  of  this 

trade  of  the  couutry  shall  be  settled,  these  people  should  without  fur- 

er!"'  which  thcr  qucstlon  be  ousted,  and  both  the  enjoyment  of  the 

the"''^boun^-  productions  of  the  land  and  the  trade  be  retained  for  the 

•Ian-  subjects  of  Their  High  Mightinesses. 


OF  THE  SOUTH  BAY  AND  SOUTH  RIVER. 
„^  ,  .,  ^        The  South  Bay  and  South  River,  by  many  called  the 

The  latitude  ,  .    •'         ^  ^^  tvt      i        i         i    •        •  i  i 

of  the  South  second  great  river  oi  JNew  J\  ether]  and,  is  situated  at  the 
simin^*^^^  latitude  of  38  degrees  53  minutes.     It  has  two  head- 
lands or  capes, — the  more  northerly  bearing  the  name 
of  Cape  May,  the  more  southerly,  that  of  Cptpe  Cornelius. 
The  bay  was  called  Newport-May,  but  at  the  present  time 
is  known  as  Godyn's  bay.    These  names  were  given  to  the 
It  was  dis  places  about  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  before  any 
covered    in  others  wcrc  givcu  them.     The  discovery,  moreover,  took 
Wthrship  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  North  River,  and 
mivejuaen.  \yy  ^j^g  game  ship  and  persons,  who  entered  the  South  Bay 
before  they  came  to  the  North  River,  as  is  all  to  be  read, 
at  length,  in  the  "  Nieuwe  Werelt"  of  Johannes  de  Laet. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  forts  were  laid  out  on  the 
North  and  Fresh  rivers,  after  (zedert)  the   year  1623, 
Fort  Nassau  fort  Nassau  was  erected  upon  this  river,  which,  in  com- 
the  foir!  °  mon  parlance,  is  called  the  South  river.     It  was  the  first 
of  the  four,  and  was  built  with  the  same  object  and  de- 
sign as  the  others,  as  hereinbefore  related.     It  lies  on  the 
east  bank,  but  it  would  have  done  as  well  on  the  west 
bank,  fifteen  miles  up  the  river.     The  bay  runs  for  the 
most  part  north  and  south;  is  called  Newport-May  or 
Godyn's  bay  ;  and  is  nine  miles  long  before  you  come 
to  the  river,  and  six  miles  wide,  so  that  you  cannot  see 
from  one  side  to  the  other.     On  account  of  certain  bars 
it  is  somewhat  dangerous  for  me?;perienced  navigators 
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but  not  SO  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  chan- 
nels.    This  bay  and  river  is  compared  by  its  admirers 
with  the  river  Amazon,  that  is.  by  such  of  them  as  have  '^^f   ^""'h 
seen  both  ;  each  of  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  er\re  com- 
beautiful,  and  the  best  and  pleasantest  rivers  in  the  world  f^nse    who 
of  itself  and  as  regards  others  convenient  to  it.     Four-  \"o"'  ^y"»'» 

.  1  .       .  11  p    ,  ihe        river 

teen  streams  empty  into  this  river,  the  least  oi  them  nav-  Amazon. 
igable  for  two  or  three  miles  ;  and  on  both  sides  there 
are  tolerably  level  lands  of  great  extent.     Two  miles  ^^^^  h^kTu 
from  Cape  Cornelius,  where  you  enter  on  the  west  side,  lies  ni^viKabie 
a  certain  kil,  which  might  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  river 
or  stream,  being  navigable  far  up,  and  aflbrding  a  beau- 
tiful road-stead  for  ships  of  all   burdens.     There  is  no 
other  like  it  in  the  whole  bay  for  safety  and  convenience. 
The  main  channel  for  navigation  runs  close  by  the  place 
M^e  call  the  Hoere-kil.     From  whence  this  name  is  de- 
rived we  do  not  know,*  so  long  is  it  since  this  place  was 
taken  and  colonized  by  Netherlanders,  years  before  any 
English  or  Swedes  came  there.     The  States"  arms  were 
set  up  at  this  place  in  copper,  but  as  they  were  thrown  ^^^  states' 
down  by  some  mischievous  Indians,  the  Commissary  there  arms    were 
very  firmly  insisted  upon,  and  demanded,  the  head  of  before  ^  ill 
the    offender.      The    Indians    not    knowing   otherwise  ^"f'*^    °^ 
brought  a  head,  saying  it  was  his  ;  and  the  affair  was  came. 
supposed  to  be  all  settled,  but    some  time  afterwards, 
when  our  people  were  working  unsuspectingly  in  their 
fields,  the  Indians  came  in  the  guise  of  friendship,  and 
distributing  themselves  among  the  Dutch  in  proportionate 
numbers,  surprised  and  murdered  them.     By  this  means  in     conse- 
the  Colony  was  again  reduced  to  nothing;  but  it  was  ^hl'^'n.ufder 
nevertheless  sealed  with  blood  and  dearly  enough  bought,  of  the  coio- 

There  is  another  kil  on  the  east  side  called  the  Varck-  Hoere-kii, 
ens  kil,  (Hog  creek.)t  three  miles  within  the  mouth  of  '^^,'  ""JZl 
the  river.     Here  some  J-^nglish  had  settled  themselves,  ^^''^   ^"^  ^ 
but  Director  Kieft  protested  against  their  proceedings, 
and  drove  them  away,  having  been  assisted  in  doing  so, 
somewhat,  by  the  Swedes,  who  had  agreed  with  him  to 
keep  out  the  English.     The  Swedish  Governor,  consid- 
ering an  opportunity  then  offered  to  him,  caused  a  Fort  The  s^e^es 
to  be  built  at  this  place,  called  Elsinborg,X  and  mani-  Eisinburgh. 

*  It  ireans  harlot's  creek,  and  was  so  called,  according  to  the  Kort  Verhael, 
from  a  well  known  custom  of  the  Indians  towards  strangers,  which  was  there 
practiced  by  them  towards  the  Dutch  who  first  came  to  that  place. 

+  Now  called  Salem  Creek. 

t  Afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Lenni  Lenape,  on  its  abandonment  by  the 
Swedes,  who  left  it  in  consequence,  not  of  Dutch  prowess,  but  of  the  mubquiiues. 
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fests  there  great  boldness  towards  every  one,  even  over 
the  Companj's  boats.     All  who  go  to  the  South  river, 
must  strike  the  flag  before   this  Fort,  none  excepted ; 
and  two  men  are  sent  on  board  to  ascertain  from  whence 
the  yachts  or  .ships   come.     It  is  not  much  better  than 
exercising  Ihe  right  of  search.     It  will,  to  all  appearance, 
The  Swedes  comc  to  this  iu  the  end.     What  authority  these  people 
right  to  the  can  have  to  do  this,  we  know  not ;  nor  can  we  compre- 
souih  river,  ^gnd  hovv^  officers  of  other  potentates,  (as  they  them- 
selves say  they  are,  but  what  commission  they  have  we 
do  not  yet  know,)  can  make  themselves  master  of,  and 
assume  authority  over,  land  and  goods  belonging  to  and 
possessed  by  other  people,  and  sealed  with  their  blood, 
independently  of  the  patent.     The   Minquas-kil*  is  the 
first  upon  ilie   river,  and  there  the   Swedes  have  built 
Fort  Christina.     This  place  is  well  situated,  as  large 
ships  can  lie  close  against  the  shore  to  load  and  unload. 
There   is,  besides  others,  a  place   on  the  river  called 
Schuylkil,t  (^  convenient   and  navigable  stream.)  here- 
tofore possessed  by  the   Netherlanders,  but  how  is  it 
now  ?  The  Swedes  have  it  almost  entirely  under  their 
Several  pia-  dominion.     There  are  in  the  river  several  beautiful  large 
South" ril'er  isl^nds,  and  other  places  which  were  formerly  possessed 
in     posses-  by  the  Ncthcrlanders,  and  w^hich  still  bear  the  names 
i^°o°  le-   """^  given  by  theia.     These  facts,  with  various  other  matters, 
constitute  sufficient  and  abundant  proof  that  the  river  be- 
longs to  the  Netherlanders,  and  not  to  the  Swedes,  whose 
beginnings  can  be  shown  by  witnesses  to  have   been 
The  Swedes  made  only  eleven  years   ago,  in  the  year  1038,J  when 
edrfoothoid'  owe   Minne-ivits,  who  before  that  time  had  had  the  Di- 
on theSouth  rection  at  the  Manathans,  on   behalf  of  the  West  India 
trickery.       Company,  arrived  in  the  river  with  the  ship  Kalmer- 
Shutel,   (Key  of  Calmar,)   and  the    yacht,    Vogel-Gryp, 
(GrifFen,)  giving  out  to  the  Netherlanders  who  lived  up 
the  river,  under  the  Company,  and  the  Heer  Vander  Ne- 
derhorst,  that  he  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  pas.sing  by  there,  he  wished  to  do  some  repairs, 
and  to  furnish  the   ships   with  water  and  w^ood,   and 
would  then  leave.     Some  time  afterwards,  some  of  our 
make^a'ume  peoplc   going  there   again,  found  that  the   Swedes  had 
garden.        ^lo^e  more,  and  had   already  made  a  small  garden  for 
raising  salads,  pot-herbs  and  the  like.     They  wondered 
at  this,  and  inquired  of  the  Swedes  what  it  meant,  and 

•  Christina  Creek,     t  Translated  Skulkingcreek.    tSee  Note  C.  post. 
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whether  they  intended  to   stay  there.     They  excused 
themselves  by  various  reasons  and  subterfuges,  but  not- 
withstanding which,  it  was  supposed  such  was  their  de- 
sign.     Still    later   became   apparent,  from  their  build- 
ing a  fort,  what  their  intentions  were.     Director  Kieft, 
when  he  obtained  information  of  the  matter,  protested 
against  it,  but  in  vain.     It  was  plainly  and  clearly  to  Protestmade 
be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the   affair,  that  they  did  not  smtes'^lrms 
intend  to   leave.     It  is  matter  of  evidence  that  above  ^^'"i'- 
Maghchachansie,^  near  the  SanJdkans,-\  the  arms  of  Their 
High  Mightinesses  were  erected  by  order  of  Director 
Kieft,  as  a  symbol  that  the  river,  with  all  the  country 
and  the  lands  around  there,  were  held  and  owned  under 
Their  High  Mightinesses.     But  what  fruits  has  it  pro- 
duced as  yet,  other  than  continued  derision  and  deroga- 
tion of  dignity  ?  For  the  Swedes,  with  intolerant  inso-  ^j^^  g^g^g^ 
lence,  have  thrown  down  the  arms,  which  are  suffered  Jfa"" '•''yn, 

•  1     I  •      •       1       1       1  %  1  1  "-*2  States' 

to  remaui  so,  and  this  is  looked  upon  by  them,  and  par-  aims. 
ticularly  by  their  Governor,  as  a  Roman   achievement. 
True,   we  have  made  several  protests,  as  well  against 
this   as  other  transactions,  but  they  have  had  as  much 
effect  as  thejiying  of  a  crow  overhead ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  this  Governor  had  a  supply  of  men,  there  would 
be  more  madness  in  him  than  there  has  been  in  the  ^he  officers 
English,  or  any  of  their  Governors.     In  brief,  in  regard  of  the  com- 
to  the  Swedes,  the  Company's  officers  will  be  able  to  g^ve^a  fHUer 
make  a  more  pertinent  explanation,  as  all  the  papers  the"proce/d- 
remain  with  them;  besides,  it  is  to  their  journals  we  jngs  "f  the 

,  ^  ^  Swedes. 

ourselves  reter. 

The  English  have  sought  at  different  times  and  places 
to  colonise  this  river,  which  they  say,  is  annexed  to  their 
territory,  but  this  has  as  yet  been  prevented  by  different 

iTtr        1  1  11     J      l1  v       /  11    The  English 

protests.  We  have  also  expelled  them  by  lorce,  well  driven  from 
knowing  that  if  they  once  settled  there,  we  should  lose  |^he_south  n- 
the  river  or  hold  it  with  difficulty,  as  they  would  swarm 
there  in  great  numbers.  There  are  great  reports  daily, 
that  the  English  will  soon  repair  there  with  many  fami- 
lies. It  is  certain  that  if  they  do  come  and  nestle  down 
there,  they  will  soon  possess  it  so  completely,  that  neither 
Hollanders  nor  Swedes,  in  a  short  time,  will  have  much 
to  say ;  at  least,  we  run  a  chance  of  losing  the  whole, 

*  Maghchachansie,  or,  as  it  is  spelt  by  Campanius,  Mekansio-sippus,  was, 
as  its  termination  denotes,  a  small  stream  which  emptied  into  the  Delaware 
on  the  east  side,  probably  Crosswick  creek  at  Bordentown. 

+  The  Sankikans  were  seated  at  Assinpink,  now  Trenton, 
SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  22 
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or  the  greatest  part  of  the  river,  if  remarkable  precau- 
tion be  not  used.  It  could  be  retained  if  there  were  a 
population;  but  the  Wanasers  of  the  Company  to  this 

The  Bewint-  Si  ij  j^  i-  ^i  j.  ^T 

hcbbers  do      day  have  had  no  regard  to  peopJmg  the  country  worth 
the  ""wunuy  the  whilc,  though  the  subject  has  been  fully  brought  be- 
^rovvVh"^''^  fore  them  in  several  documents.     They  have  been  other- 
wise  employed  ;    for  it  has    been  with  this  matter  as 
with  the  rest,  that  avarice  has  blinded  wisdom.     The 
report  now  is  that  the  English  intend  to  build  a  village 
and  trading  house  there  ;  and  indeed  if  they  begin,  there 
is  nobody  in  this  country  who,  on  the  company's  behalf, 
can  or  apparently  will,  make  much  effort  to  prevent 
Certain  Ne-  them.     Not  longer  ago  than  last  year,  several  free  per- 
leek'iolfs'tt  sons,*  somc  of  whom  were  our  own  countrymen  who  had 
seil^'es  on "'  or  could  havc  good  masters  in  Fatherland,  wished  to  es- 
theSoiiihri-  tablish  a  trading  house  and  erect  some  breweries  in  the 

ver,     but   in       ,  .  °  i .    .  ,  .  .     . ,  - 

»ain.  plantation,  upon  conoition  that  certani  privileges  and 

exemptions  should  be  extended  to  them  ;  but  this  was 
refused  by  the  General,  saying,  that  he   could  not  do  it, 
not  having  any  order  or  authority  from  the  noble  Lords 
Mayors  ;  but  if  they  were  willing  to  begin  there  without 
privileges,  they  could  do  so.     And  when  we  represented 
to  His  Honor  that  such  were  offered  by  our  neighbors 
all  around  us,  if  we  would  only  declare  ourselves  willing 
to  be  called  members  of  their  government,  and  that  this 
place  ran  a  thousand  dangers  from   the  Swedes   and 
u^Mhrrnvs^*^"  English,  His  Honor  answered  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  blame  of  be  as  WO  Said,  (as  he  himself  did,  in  fact,  well  know,)  and 
ting  the"*  ^  that  the  reason  was  also  before  us,  that  the  orders  which 
on"th7com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  the  Mayors  f  M^ere  so,  and  he  could  not 
pany.  answcr  for  them.     Now  we  are  ignorant  in  these  mat- 

ters, but  one  thing  or  the   other  must  be  true,  either 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Director  or  Managers,  or  of  both  of 
them.     However  it  may  be,  one  shifts  the  blame  upon 
the  other,  and  between  them  both  every  thing  goes  to 
Foreigners     Tuin.     Foreigners  enjoy  the  country  and  fare  very  well ; 
tierand'pa-  ^^^y  l^ugh  at  US  if  wc  Say  any  thing ;  they  enjoy  privi- 
viieges.        leges  and  exemptions,  which,  if  our  Netherlanders  had 
enjoyed  as  they  do,  would  without  doubt,  next  to  the 
help  of  God,  without  which  we  are  powerless,  have  en- 
abled our  people  to  flourish  as  well  or  better  than  they 

•  Free  persons  were  those  who  came  to  New  Netherland,  not  as  colonists 
under  the  patroons,  or  as  employes  of  the  West  India  Company,  but  on 
their  own  account. 

t  Managers,  called  Moforg. 
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do  ;  ergo,  the  Company  or  their  officers  have  hitherto 
been  and  are  still  the  cause  of  its  not  faring  better  with  ^^^^^  .^  ^„ 
the  country.  On  account  of  their  cupidity  and  bad  \l^^'^ll\^°^ 
management  there  is  no  hope,  so  long  as  the  land  is  un-  being  better 
der  their  government,  that  it  will  go  on  any  better  ;  but  f\l  'u^/je, 
it  will  grow  worse.  This,  however,  is  not  the  proper  ^he  compa- 
place  to  speak  of  these  things. 


OF  THE  SITUATION  AND  GOODNESS  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
and  its  boundaries,  and  having  consequently  spoken  of 
the  location  of  the  rivers,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  goodness  and  conven- 
ience of  the  waters ;   which  are  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh, 
according  to  their  locality.     There  are  in  New  Nether-  There  are 
land  four  principal  rivers ;  the  most  southerly  is  usually  ("JJ^  In'^New 
called   the  South  river,   and  the  bay   at   its    entrance,  Netheriaad. 
Godyn's  Bay.     It  is  so  called  not  because  it  runs  to  the 
south,  but  because  it  is  the  most  southerly  river  in  New 
Netherland.     Another  which  this  lies  south  of  or  nearest 
to,  and  which  is  the  most  important  as  regards  trade 
and  population,  is  called  Rio  Montanjes,  from    certain 
mountains,  and  Mauritius  river,  but  generally,  the  North 
river,  because  it  reaches  farthest  north.     The  third  is  the  TJ?!^.^^^^^*^ 
East  river,  so  called  because  it  runs  east  of  the  Man-  caiied  be- 
athans.     This  is  regarded  by  many  not  as  a  river  but  as  eastlnd 
a  bay,  because  it  is  extremely  wide  in  some  places  and 
connects  at  both  ends  with  the  sea.     We  however  con- 
sider it  a  river  and  such  it  is  commonly  reckoned.     The 
fourth  is  called  the  Fresh  river,  because  the  w^ater  is  for 
the  most  part  fresh,  more  so  than  the  others.     Besides 
these  rivers,  there  are  many  bays,  havens    and  inlets, 
very  convenient  and  useful,  some  of  which  might  well 
be  classed  among  rivers.     There  are^  numerous  bodies 
of  water  inland,  some  large,  others  small,  besides  navi- 
gable  kils  like  rivers,  and  many  creeks  very  advanta- 
geous for  the  purpose  of  navigating  through  the  country, 
as  the  map  of  New  Netherland  will  prove.     There  are  Many  mm 
various  waterfalls  and  streams,  kils  tit  to  erect  mills  of  ''"^®*™'- 
all  kinds  upon  for  the  use  of  man,  and  innumerable  small 
rivulets  over  the  whole  country,  like  veins  in  the  body  ; 


cuuscit  rum 
east  ai 
west. 
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but  they  are  all  fresh  water,  except  some  on  the  sea 

shore,  which  are  salt  and  fresh  or  brackish,  but  very  good 

both  for  wild  and  domestic  animals  to  drink.    The  surplus 

waters  are  lost  in  the  rivers  or  in  the  sea.     Besides  all 

sSs  and  these  there  are  fountains  without  number,  and  springs  all 

fountains,     ovcr,  cvcu  at  placcs  whcrc  water  would  not  be  expected  ; 

which         as  on  cliffs  and  rocks  whence  spring  veins  are  certain  to 

li'nte^r  '"and  issuc.     Somc  of  them  are  worthy  of  being  remembered, 

are  very  cold  j^q^  Q^\y  bccause  thcv  are  all  (except  in  the  thickets) 

Id  summer.  ^J  ,  i,i  i  ^i 

very  clear  and  pure,  but  because  many  have  these  prop- 
erties, that  in  the  winter  they  smoke  from  heat,  and  in 
summer  are  so  cool  that  the  hands  can  hardly  be  endured 
in  them  on  account  of  the  cold,  not  even  in  the  hot- 
test of  the  summer;  which  circumstance  makes  them 
pleasant  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast,  who  can  partake 
of  them  without  danger  ;  for  if  any  one  drink  thereof,  it 
does  him  no  harm  although  it  be  very  warm  weather. 
Thus  much  of  the  proprietorship,  location,  goodness  and 
fruitfulness  of  this  province,  in  which  particulars,  as  far 
New  Neth-  ^s  our   little    experience    extends,  it  need   yield  to  no 

erland  yields  .  ,  ^  a^i.  .i- 

to  no  prov-  provuicc  lu  Europc.     As  to  what  concerns  trade, — m 

rope.  °*^  ^"  w^hich  Europe  and  especially  Netherland  is  pre-eminent, 

situatld^fdJ  ^t  ^^°t  ^"^3'  ^^^^  ^^^y  convenient  and  proper  for  it,  but  if 

trade.  there  were  inhabitants,  it  would  be  found  to  have  more 

commodities  of  and  in  itself  to  export  to  other  countries 

than  it  would  have  to  import  from  them.     These  things 

considered,  it  would  be  little  labor  for  the  mind  to  estimate 

and  compute  exactly  what  importance  this  naturally  noble 

•      province  is  to  the  Netherlandnation,  what  service  it  could 

gre1u"ad'van^  render  it  in  future,  and  what  a  retreat  it  would  be  for 

n'^^  dand^  all  the  needy  in  Netherland,  as  well  of  high  and  middle, 

Bailor  here-  as  of  low  degree  ;  for  it  is  much  easier  for  all  men  of  en- 

^^^'^^'  terprise  to  obtain  a  livelihood  here  than  in  Netherland. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  thank  the  Fountain  of  all  Good- 


Thanks 


God  that  he  ness  for  His  having  led  us  into  such   a  fruitful    and 

the  NelheV  hcalthful  la,nd,  which  we,  with  our  numerous  sins,  still 

wi"h  thts^°"  heaped  up  here  daily,  beyond  measure,  have  not  deserv- 

coutttry.       ed.     We  are  also  in  the  highest  degree  beholden  to  the 

Indians,  who  not  only  have  given  up  to  us  this  good  and 

fruitful  country,  and  for  a  trifle  yielded  us  the  ownership, 

but  also  have  enriched  us  with  their  valuable  trade,  so 

that  there  is  no  one  in  New  Netherland  or  who  trades 

to  New  Netherland  without  obligation  to  them.     Great 

is  our  disgrace  now,  and  happy  should  we  have  been, 

Lad  we  acknowledged  these  benefits  as  we  ought,  and 
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had  we  striven  to  impart  as  much  as  was  in  our  power, 
to  the  Indians,  the  Eternal  Good,  in  return  for  what  they 
divided  with  us.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  the  Last  Day 
they  will  stand  up  against  us  for  this  injury.  Lord  of 
Rulers !  forgive  us  for  not  having  conducted  therein 
more  according  to  our  reason  ;  give  us  also  the  means 
and  so  direct  our  hearts  that  we  in  future  may  acquit 
ourselves  as  M^e  ought  for  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls 
and  of  theirs,  and  for  the  magnifying  of  thy  Holy  Name, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.     Amen. 

To  speak  with  deference,  it  is  proper  to  look  beyond  The  trouble 
the    trouble   vv^hich    will   be  incurred  in  adjusting  the  of'se^uuns^^ 
boundaries  and  the  first  cost  of  increasing  the  population  ^^^^  X's't'^be 
of  this  country,  and  to  consider  that  beginnings  are  difh-  °^^'''j]{'y''^^. 
cult  and  that  sowing  would  be    irksome  if  the  sower  p.,rtance   of 
were  not  cheered  with  the  hope  of  reaping.     We  trust  considered^ 
and  so  assure  ourselves  that  the  very  great  experience  of 
Their  High    Mightinesses  will  dictate  better  remedies 
than  we  are  able  to  suggest.     But  it  may  be  that  Their 
High  Mightinesses  and  some  other  friends,  before  whom 
this  may  come,  may  think  strange  that  we  speak  as 
highly  of  this  place  as  we  do,  and  as  we  know  to  be 
true,  and  yet  complain  of  want  and  poverty,  seek  relief, 
assistance,  redress,  lessening   of  command,  population 
and  the  like,  and  show  that  the  country  is  in  a  poor  and 
ruinous  condition ;  yea,  so  much  so,    as  that  without 
special  aid  and  assistance  it  will  utterly  fall  off  and  pass 
under  foreign  rule.     It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  true  reasons  and  causes  why  New  Nether- 
land  is  in  so  bad  a  state,  which  we  will  do  as  simply 
and  truly  as  possible,  according  to  the  facts,  as  we  have 
seen,  experienced,  and  heard  them ;  and  as  this  state- 
ment will  encounter  much  opposition  and  reproach  from 
many  persons  who  may  take   offence  at  it,  we  humbly 
pray  Their  High    Mightinesses  and   all   well  wishers,  ^^^t''„^/the 
that  they  do  not  let  the  truth  yield  to  any  falsehoods,  in-  causes   and 
vented  and  embellished  for  the  purpose,  and  that  they  New^Neth- 
receive  no  other   testimony  against  this  relation  than  [Repressed  ^a 
that  of  such  impartial  persons  as  have  not  had,  either  ^^"["'^"ij-atg 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  hand  therein,  and  are  not  in-  exceedingly 
juriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  New  Netherland,  or  "jresposed 
otherwise  under  obligation  to  it.     With  this  remark  we  ^''^^^ 
proceed  to  the  reasons  and  sole  cause  of  the  evil  w^hich 
we  correctly  but  briefly  and  indistinctly  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  our  petition  to  Their  High  Mightinesses. 
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OF    THE    REASONS    AND    CAUSES   WHY    AND   HOW   NEW 
NETHERLAND  IS  SO  DECAYED. 


Bad  govern-      As  wc  shall  speak  of  the  reasons  and  causes  which. 
niln'of  n'cw  have  brought  New  Netherland  into  the  ruinous  condition 
Ketheriand.  in  which  it  is  now  found  to  be,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
state  the  very  first  difficulties,  and  for  this  purpose  re- 
gard it  as  we  see  and  find  it,  in  our  daily  experience. 
As  far  as  our  understanding  goes,  to  describe  it  in  one 
word,  (and  none  better  presents  itself,)  it  is  had  govern- 
ment, with  its  attendants  and   consequences,  that  is  the 
true  and  only  foundation  stone  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of 
The  govern-  jVew    Netherland.     This    government    from    which   so 
uTwo  foTd,  much  abuse  proceeds,  is^two  fold,  that  is ;  in  the  Fath- 
ua'nsmltted    crland  by  the   Managers,  and   in    this  country.*     We 
^y  '!'*l,^^'  shall  first  briefly  and  in  some  order  point  out  the  mis- 
andtheprTc-  takcs  iu  Fatherland,  and   afterwards  proceed  to  show 
Dkectors.'^"  how  abuscs  have  grown  up  and  obtained  strength  here. 
The    Managers  of  the  Company    adopted   a   wrong 
The  Beioint-  course  at  first,  and  as  we  think  had  more  regard  for 
purs^ued  a^^  their  owu  interest  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
wrong  poll-  trustit^grather  to  evil  than  just  counsels.     This  is  proven 
by  the  unnecessary  expenses  incurred  from  time  to  time, 
the  heavy  accounts  of  New  Netherland,!  the  registering 
of  manors — in    which  business  most  of  the    Managers 
themselves  engaged,  and  in  reference  to  which  they  have 
regulated  the  trade, — and   finally  the  not  peopling  the 
country.     It  seems   as  if  from  the  first,  the  Company 
have  sought  to  stock  this  land  with  their  own  employes^ 
which  was  a  great  mistake,  for  when  their  time  was 
The  ser-       out  they  retumcd  home,  taking  nothing  with  them,  ex- 
compiny  -^  ccpt  a  little  in  their  purses  and  a  bad  name  for  the 
comitry^  a     couutry,  in  regard  to  its  means  of  sustenance  and  in  oth- 
bad  name,     er  rcspccts.     In  the  meantime  there  was  no  profit,  but 
on  the  contrary  heavy  monthly  expenditures,  as  the  ac 
counis  of  New  Netherland  will  show. 

Had  the  Honorable  West  India  Company,  in  the  be- 
ginning, sought  population  instead  of  running  to  great 
expense  for  unnecessary  things,  which  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances  might  have  been  suitable  and  very 

•  Viz  :  by  the  Director  and  Council. 

t  The  West  India  Company  had,  between  the  years  1626  and  1644,  ex- 
pended ior  New  Netherland  the  Bum  of  $220,000. 
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proper,  the  account  of  New  Netherland  would  not  have 
been  so  large  as  it  now  is,  caused  by  building  the  ship 
New  Netherland  at  an  excessive  outlay,  by  erecting 
three  expensive  mills,  by  brick  making,  by  tar- burning, 
by  ash-burning,  by  salt  making  and  like  operations, 
which  through  bad  management  and  calculation  have 
all  gone  to  nought,  or  come  to  little  ;  but  which  never- 
theless have  cost  much.  Had  the  same  money  been 
used  in  bringing  people  and  importing  cattle,  the  country 
would  now  have  been  of  great  value. 

The  land  itself  is  much  better  and  it  is  more  conven- 
iently situated  than  that  which  the  English  possess,  and  iL'jfer'TnV* 
if  there  were  no  interference  with  individual  gain  and  more  conve- 

,  ,  1,1  1  ^    ,      .*  iiiently  silu- 

private  trade,  there  would  be  no  danger  oi  their  surpas-  aied  than 
sing  us  as  far  as  they  do.  England.  ^'^ 

Had  the  first  exemptions  been  truly  observed,  accord- 
ing to  their  intention,  and  had  they  not  been  carried  out 
with  particular  views,  certainly  the  friends  of  New  Neth- 
erland would  have  exerted  themselves  more  to  take 
people  there  and  make  settlements.  The  other  con- 
ditions which  were  introduced  have  always  discouraged 
individuals  and  kept  them  down,  so  that  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  business  dare  not  attempt  it.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  Company  have  brought  over  some 
persons,  but  they  have  not  continued  to  do  so,  and  it 
therefore  has  done  little  good.  It  was  not  begun  prop- 
erly ;  for  it  was  merely  accidental,  and  was  not  in- 
tended. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  pertinently  wherein  and 
how  often  the  Company  have  acted  injuriously^  to  this 
country.     They  have  not  approved  of  our  own  country- 
men settling  the  land,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Jacob  ly  refus«r^ 
Walingen  and  his  people  at  the  Fresh  river,  and  quite  J.^i^.^'w^'Jing' 
recently  in  the  cases  at  the  South  river  ; — while  at  the  en  to  settle 
same  time  foreigners  were  permitted  to  go  there  without  river.^ 
opposition  or  protest.     It  is  known  they  are  censurable 
in  other    respects,  the    garrisons  are  not  kept  complete 
conformably  to  the  exemptions,  and  thus  the  cause  of  The  fault  of 
New  Netherland's  bad  condition,  lurks  as  well  in  Neth-  dmo'irdf"""" 
erland  as  here.     Yea,  the  seeds  of  war,  according  to  the  ^rund  uls^" 
declaration  of  Director   Kieft,  were  first  sown  by  the  "i'h  the  Be- 
Fatherland  ;  for  he  said  he  had  express  orders  to  exact  """'  " 
the  contribution  from  the  Indians ;  which  would  have 
been  very  well  if  the  land  had  been  peopled,  but  as  it 
was,  it  was  premature. 
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Legitimate        Trade,  without  which,  when  it  is  legitimate,  no  coun* 
dnwn'b\^he  ^O"  ^^  prosperous,  is  by  their  acts  so  decayed,  that  the 
Company.  "  like  is  nowhcrc  else.     It  is  more  suited   for  slaves  than 
freemen,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  upon  it  and 
the  annoyances  which  accompany  the   exercise  of  the 
right  of  inspection.     We  approve  of   inspection,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  relates  to  contraband, 
itis  right  to      This     contraband    trade     has    ruined    the     country, 
c?n''iraband    though  it  is  uow  cxcludcd  from  every  part  of  it  by  orders 
trjide,  for  it  given  by  the  Managers  to  their  officers.     These  orders 
country.^      should   be   exccutcd    without  partiality,    which   is    not 
always  the  case.     The  Recognition*  runs  high,  and  of 
inspection  and  confiscation  there  is  no  lack  ;  hence  true 
trade  is  entirely  divei^ted,  except  a  little,  which  exists 
/?ro  foi^ma,  as   a  cloak  to  carry  on  smuggling.     In  the 
The  Chris-  mcau  time  the  Christians  are  treated  almost  like  Indians, 
tians  are       in  the  purchasc  of  the  necessaries  with  which  they  can- 
mnstukein-  not  dispense.     This  causes  great  complaint,  distress  and 
^'^"^"  poverty  :  as,  for  example,  the  merchants  sell  those  goods 

which  are  liable  to  little  depreciation,  at  a  hundred  per 
cent,  and  more  profit,  when  there  is  no  particular  demand 
or  scarcity  of  them.  And  the  traders  who  come  with  small 
cargoes,  and  others  engaged  in  the  business,  buy  them  up 
from  the  merchants  and  sell  them  again  to  the  common 
man,  who  cannot  do  without  them,  oftentimes  at  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  advance,  and  higher  or  lower  according  as 
it  suits  them.  Upon  liquors,  which  are  liable  to  much 
leakage,  they  take  more,  and  those  who  buy  from  them  re- 
tail them  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  have  described  in  re- 
gard to  dry  wares,  and  generally  at  as  much  profit,  so  that 
Goods  are     the  goods  arc  in  first,  second  and  sometimes  in  third  hands, 

sold  at   one,  i  i  i        i  i  i 

two  and       at  one  and  two  hundred  per  cent,  and  more  advance, 
dred^ne""'    We  are  not  able  to  think  of  all  the  practices  which  are 
cent.ijrofit.    contrived  for  advancing  individual  gain.     Little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  populating  the  land.     The  people,  more- 
over, have  been  driven  away  by  harsh  and  unreasonable 
proceedings,  for  which  their  Honors  gave  the  orders ; 
Aejje^^di"*"  ^^^  ^^^  Managers  wrote  to  Director  Kieft  to  prosecute 
rect  that      when  there  was  no  offence,  and  to  consider  a  partial 
should  here-  ofTencc  (faute)  an  entire  one,  and  so  forth.     It  has  also 
whole  ''one,  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  the  IcttcTs  of  the  Eight  men  were  treated, 
and  thus    '  and  what  followed  thereupon  ;  besides  there  were  many 

frighten   the         .  ,  j   •       ^       ^-  i  •    i  x  i  a. 

people.        ruinous  orders  and  instructions  which  are  not  known  to 
us.     But  leaving  this  at  present,  with  now  and  then  a 

*  A  tax  in  the  nature  of  an  export  duty. 
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Word,  as  it  is  scarcely  worth  relating, — let  us  proceed 

to  examine  how  their    officers  and  Directors  have  con-  yj,^   pj^g^. 

ducted   themselves    from   time  to  time,  having  played  »"■■«  p'ay 

.   ,     ^1  ,,  -,1      ^1  1  *^      .    with  their 

With  the  managers  as  well  as  wilh  the  people,  as  a  cat  masters  and 
does  with  a  mouse.     It  would  be  possible  to  relate  their  T^lTlvitht 
management  from  the  beginning,  l3Ut  as  most  of  us  were  ™°"^«- 
not  here  then  and  therefore  not  eye  witnesses,  and  as  a 
long  time  has  passed  whereby  it  has  partly  escaped  recol- 
lection, and  as  in  our  view  it  was  not  so  bad  then  as 
afterwards  vv^hen  the  land  was  made  free  and  freemen 
began  to  increase,  we  will  pass  by  the  beginning  and 
let  Mr.  Lubbert  van  Dincklaghen,  Vice  Director  of  New 
Netherland,  describe  the  government  of  Director  Wouter 
Van  Twiller  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  information, 
and  will  only  speak  of  the  last  two  miserable  and  im- 
poverished administrations.     We  would  speak  well  of 
the  government  under  Director  Kieft,  who  is  now  no  ^h^^^f '  •*'' 
more,  but  the  evil  of  it  lives  after  him ;  and  of  that  un-  ministration 
der  Director   Stuyvesant    which  still  stands,  if  indeed  ues.  "°^°" 
that   may   be   called   standing,  which   lies  completely 
under  foot. 

The    Directors  here,  though  far  from  their  masters,  under  pre- 
were  close  by  their  profit.     They  have  always  known  lng'the''pub'- 
how  to  manage  their  own  matters  with  little  loss,  and  '!<=  finsiness, 

^  r-     1  1  T       1         •  mi  1  1         theDirectord 

under  pretext  of  the  public  business.      Ihey  have  also  attend  to 
conducted  themselves  just  as  if  they  were  the  sovereigns  ^^^"^°"'°- 
of  the  country.     As  they  desired  to  have  it,  so  always 
has    it  been ;    and    as  they    willed    so    was  it    done. 
"  The  Managers,"  they  say,  "  are  masters  in  Fatherland,  tors^  piay  ^*'' 
but  we  are  masters  in  this  land."     As  they  understand  roasterr'"'" 
it  so  it  is,    there  is  no  appeal.     And  it    has  not  been 
difficult  for  them  hitherto  to  maintain  this  doctrine  in 
practice  ;  for  the  people  were  few  and  for  the  most  part 
very  simple  and  uninformed,  and  besides,  had  transac- 
tions with  the  Directors  every  day.     As  there  were  some 
intelligent  men  among  tiiem,  who  could  go  upon  their  own 
feet,  them  it  was  sought  to  oblige.     They  could  not  un- 
derstand at  first  the  arts  of  the  Directors  which  were 
always  subtle  and  dark,  inasmuch  as  they  were    very 
frequently  successful  and  for  a  long  time  quite  advan-  ^jj^gpt^^ 
tageous.     Director  Kieft  said  himself  and  let  it  be  said  Kieft  let  it 
also  by  others,  that  he  was  sovereign  in  this  country,  the  gatedowt"  ~ 
same  as  the  Prince  in  Netherland.     This  was  told  him  reiKrinmfs' 
several  times  here   and  he  never  made  any  particular  '^"""Jf^'A"'* 
objection  to  it.     The  refusing  to  allow  appeals,  and  ether  preme power 
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here  more  similar  acts,  prove  clearly  that  in  regard  to  us  it  is  just 
Com  a^ny.  ^^  ^'^^y  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  Otherwise.  The  present  Director 
does  the  same,  and  in  the  denial  of  appeal,  he  is  at  home. 
stiiyvesant  Hc  asserts  the  maxim,  "  the  Prince  is  above  the  law," 
S^'^'of^'ap-  and  applies  it  so  boldly  to  his  own  person  that  he  is 
P%'-      ,.     even   ashamed  of  it  himself.     These   directors  having 

He  applies  .         ,      .  ,  ,  n  i   i 

to  himself    then  ..the  power  m  their  own  hands,  can  do  and  have 
-^he"'prh"ce  done  what  they  chose  according  to  their  good  will  and 
lawr"^  ^^^  pleasure  ;  and  whatever  was,  was  right,  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  them.     It  is  well  known  that  those  who 
accept  power,  and  use  it  to  command  what  they  will, 
frequently  command    and  will  more  than  they  ought, 
whether  it  appear  well  or  not.     So  too  there  are  always 
some  persons  who  applaud  such  conduct,  some  out  of  a 
desire  to  make  mischief,  others  from  fear;  and  yet  still 
complain    with  Ja,n  Vergas  de  dementia   diicis,  of  the 
clemency  of  the  Duke.     But  in  order  that  we  give  nobody 
cause  to   suspect  that  we  blow  any  too  hard,  it  will  be 
The  outgo-  proper  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  government  of  Mr. 
trliion"ir '^  Director  Kieft  at  its  close,  and  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Director  ^    Director  Stuyvesant  just  prior  to  the  time  of  our  depar- 
tnuedbVex-  turc  thcncc.     We  frankly  admit,  however,  that- we  will 
ampies.        ^^^^  ^^  able  to  spcak  of  them  fully,  because  they  were 
conducted  so  secretly  and  with  such  duplicity  and  craft. 
We  will  nevertheless  expose  some  of  their  proceedings 
according  to  our  ability,  and  thus  let  the  lion  be  judged 
of  from  his  paw. 
church  a  d      Casting  our  eyes   upon  the  government  of  Director 
church  prop-  Kieft,  the  church  first  meets  us,  and  we  will  therefore 
"'^''  speak  of  the  public    property  ecclesiastical  and   civil. 

But  as  this  man  is  now  dead,  and  some  of  his  man- 
agement  and  doings  are  freely  represented  by  one  Jo- 
chem  Pietersz  Cuyter  and  Cornells  Melyn,*  we  will  dis- 
pose of  this  point  as  briefly  as  we  possibly  can. 
Je^'ces'uiX'      ^^^^^^'^  the  time  that  Director  Kieft  brought  the  un- 
brougii't  up-  necessary  war  upon  the  country,  his  principal  aim  and 
uyVyKieit.  endeavors  were  to  provide  well  for  himself  and  to  leave 
a  great  name  after  him,  but  without  any  expense  to 
himself  or  the  Company.     He  never  did  any  thing  re- 
markable for  the  country  by  which  it  was  improved. 
Thus   he  considered   the  erection  of  a  church  a  very 
necessary  public  work,  the  more  so,  as  it  was  in  contem- 

*  Cuyter  and  Melyn  had  arraigned  Kieft  before  Stuyvesant,  and  upon  his 
acquiitnl  had  appealed  to  the  States  General  in  Netherland,  whither  they 
had  been  banished  on  that  account. 
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plation  to  build  one  at  that  time  at  Renselaers-Wyck.  Kieft     was 
With  tiiis  view  he  communicated  with  the  church  war-  chf,rc"f.Jart 
dens, — of  which  body  he  himself  was  one, — and  they  wil-  'len^ ;  and 
lingly  agreed  to^and  seconded  the  project.     The  place  ciiuich  to  ° 
where  it  should  stand  was  then  debated.     The  Director  the  ^f^n  In 
contended  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  fort,  and  there  jhem"^ 
it  was  erected  in  spite  of  the  others,  and,  indeed,  as  suit- 
ably as  a  -fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon ;  for  besides  that  the 
fort  is  small  and  lies  upon  a  point  of  land  which  must 
be  very  valuable  in  case  of  an  increase  of  population, 
the  church  ought  to  be  owned  by  the  congregation  at 
whose   cost  it  was  built.     It  also  intercepts  and  turns  y^e  mwx  is 
off  the   south  wind  from    the    grist-mill    which  stands  '^^{^^^^^^ 
close  by,  for  which  reason  there  is  frequently  in  summer  church. 
a  want  of  bread  from  its  inability  to  grind,  though  not 
from  this  cause  alone.     The  mill  is  neglected  and,  in 
consequence  of  remaining  idle  most  of  the  time,  has  be- 
come considerably  rotten  so  that  it  cannot  novv  be  made 
to  go  with  more  than  two  arms,  and  it  has  been  so  for 
nearly  five  years.     But  to  return  to  the  church, — from 
which   the   grist-mill  has  somewhat   diverted  us, — the 
Director  then   resolved  to  build  a  church,  and  at  the 
place  where  it  suited  him  :  but  he  was  in  want  of  money 
and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  obtain  it.    It  happened  about  this 
time  that    the    minister,  Everadus  Bogardus,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  ;  and  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
the  Director  considered  a  good  opportunity  for  his  pur- 
pose.    So  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  round  of  drinking,  he 
set  about  the  business,  and  he  himself  showing  a  liberal 
example    let  the  wedding-guests  subscribe    what  they  fh^'J'wedding 
were  willing  to  give  towards  the  church.     All  then  with  ^^"^^^\"'^f ;" 
light  heads  subscribed  largely,  competing  with  one  an-  wiuing  To'* 
other ;  and  although  some  well  repented  it  when  they  \^^  chS 
got  home,  they  were  nevertheless  compelled  to  pay,—  ;;;'^|,y'|;?"s^ 
nothing  could  avail  to  prevent  it.     The  church  was  then,  them^  after- 
contrary  to  every  consideration  of  propriety,  placed  in  pent^Jr'  it 
the  fort.     The  honor  and  ownership  of  that  work  must  ^^e^topa?."" 
be  judged  of  from  the  inscription,  which  is  in  our  opinion 
ambiguous,   thus  reading:  '-1642.     Wille.ai   Kieft  Di- 

RECTEUR    GeN'ERAEL,    HEEFT    DE    GhEMEENTE    DESEX    TeMPEL 

DOEN  BOUWEN."  (1642.  WUUam  Kieft  Director  General, 
has  caused  the  congregation  to  build  this  church).  But 
whatever  be  intended  by  the  inscription,  the  people  nev- 
ertheless paid  for  the  church.* 

•  See  Note  D,  post. 
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There  is  no  We  liiust  HOW  speak  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
ehurchprop-  churcli,  and,  to  do  the  truth  no  violence,  we  do  not  know 
that  there  has  ever  been  any,  or  that  the  church  has  any 
income  except  what  is  given  to  it.  There  has  never 
been  any  exertion  made  either  by  the  Company  or  by 
the  Director  to  obtain  or  provide  an}^ 
„   ,  .^  The  howl  has  been  soins:  round  a  long  time  for  the  pur- 

Contribu-  .  .  c  o  i         i  i   •     i  i  i      -i 

tions  are  posc  01  crecting  a  common  school  and  it  has  been  built 
Bchooi!°''  ^  with  words,  but  as  yet  the  first  stone  is  not  laid.  Some 
materials  only  are  provided.  The  money  nevertheless, 
given  for  the  purpose  has  all  found  its  way  out  and  is 
mostly  spent ;  so  that  it  falls  short  and  no  permanent 
benefit  has  as  yet  been  derived  from  it. 

For  the  poor  who  are,  however,  otherwise  well  pro- 
vided for,  nothing  is  done  except  the  alms  collected 
The  poor-  amoug  the  people,  and  some  fines  and  donations  of  the 
[y"^n""the  inhabitants.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  money  is  in 
hands  of  the  the  posscssiou  of  the  Company,  who  have  been  spending 
i«rs,  but  nei-  it  from  time  to  time,  and  have  promised,  for  a  year  and 
pat'nor'Tn-  upwards,  to  pay  interest.  Little  attention  however  is 
obudned"  ^^  gi^'eii  to  this  promise,  so  that  neither  principal  nor  in- 
from  ihem.    tercst  can  be  obtained  from  them. 

Flying  reports  about  asylums  for  orphans,  for  the  sick 

and  aged,  and  the  like  have  occasionally  been  heard, 

but  as  yet  no  attempt,  order  or  direction  has  been  made 

in  relation  to  them.     From  all  these  facts,  then,  it  sufR- 

Scarcciyany  cieutly  appears  that  scarcely  any  proper  care  or  diligence 

Trfo^'^'^'  ^^^  '^'^^^^  nseA  by  the  Company  or  its  officers  for  any 

ehurchprop-  ecclesiastical  property  whatever, — at  least,  nothing  as  far 

"'^'  as  is  known, — from  the  beginning  to  this  time ;  but,  on  the 

contrary,  great  industry  and  exertion  have  been  used  to 

attach  and  bind  closely  to  them  their  minions,  as  we 

shall  hereafter  at  the  proper  time  relate.     And  now  let 

us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  public  measures 

of  a  civil  character  had  been  adopted  up  to  the  time  of 

our  departure,  in  order  to  make  manifest  the  diligence 

and  care  of  the  Directors  in  this  particular. 

Tha  Recog-      There  was  not  at  first,  under  the  government  of  Direc- 

nition  oil      tor  Kieft,  so  much  opportunity  as  there  has  since  been  ; — 

peltries  paid  ,  '  \K  „    -y  ,      .  ,  .  ,    . 

ioN.  M.  because  the  recognition  of  the  peltries  v/as  then  paid  in 
the  Fatherland,  and  the  freemen  gave  nothing  for  ex- 
cise ;  but  after  that  public  calamity,  the  rash  war,  was 
brought  upon  us,  the  recognition  of  the  peltries  began  to 
be  collected  in  this  country,  and  a  beer- excise  was 
sought  to  be  established,  about  which  a  conference  was 
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had  with  the  Eight  men,*  who  were  then  chosen  from 
the  people.  As  they  did  not  understand  it,  they  desired 
to  know  under  what  regulations  and  upon  what  footing 
it  would  take  place,  and  how  long  it  would  continue. 
Director  Kieft  promised  that  it  should  not  continue 
longer  than  until  a  ship  of  the  Company  should  arrive 
with  a  new  Director,  or  until  the  war  should  be  at  an 
end.  Although  it  was  very  much  distrusted  by  all  and  The  beer  ex- 
was  not  consented  to,  yet  he  introduced  it  by  force.  The  ced^by  fo/ce! 
brewers  who  would  not  agree  to  it  had  their  beer  given 
a  prize  to  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  continued  in  force 
ever  since  and  has  caused  great  strife  and  discontent.     The  Director 

From  this  time  forward  the  Director  began  to  divide  t'eRins  to 
the  people  and  to  set  up  party.     Those  who  were  on  his  pedpiL.^and 
side  could  do  nothing  amiss,  however  bad  it  might  be  ; —  ous^'if'^hu 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  were  always  wrong  in  p^'''{,^^"j'j 
whatever  they  did  well,  and  the  order  to  reckon  half  an 
offence  a  whole  one  was  then  enforced.     The  jealousy 
of  the   Director   was  so  great  that  he  could  not   bear 
without  suspicion,  that  impartial  persons   should  visit 
his  partisans. 

After  the  war  was,  as  the  Director  himself  said,  finish- 
ed,— though  in  our  opinion  it  will  never  be  finished  until  The  war 

,'  ^.  1^  ,  -.^  !••  never  will 

the  country  IS  populated, — every  one  hoped  tiiat  this  im-  be  ended  ua- 
post  would  be  removed,  but  Director  Kieft  put  off  the  Jnore^lopil 
removal  until  the  arrival  of  a  new  Director,  who  was  j"  ^^®  "'^'^^ 
delayed  for  some  time  thereafter.     When  finally  he  did 
appear,  it  was  like  the  crowning  of  Rehoboam,  for,  in- 
stead of  abolishing  the  beer-excise,  his  first  business  was  stuyvesant 
to  impose  a  wine-excise  and  other  intolerable  burdens ;  imposes  the 

1  n    J  1  ii  1       J  1        wine-excise. 

SO  that  some  of  the  commonalty  as  they  had  no  remedy,  The  com- 
were  constrained  to  remonstrate  against  the  same.     In-  Imonagainll 
stead  however  of  obtaining  the  relief  which  they  ex-  ^'• 
pected,  they  received  abuse  from  the  Director.     Subse- 
quently a  written  answer  was  given  them  that  a  Director 
like  him  usually  had  such  large  and  ample  powers  that 
poor  common  people  as  are  here,  made  mistakes  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  and  should  submit  to  them  without  relief. 
Further  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  from  time 
to  time   to  introduce  new  taxes  and  duties.     In  fine  it 
was  so  managed  in  Director  Kieft's  time,  that  a  large  Kieft  coiiec- 
yearly  sum  was  received  from  the  recognition  and  other  ^^^  ^'°'°  ''*® 

*  The  Eight  men  and  the  Twelve  men  were  chosen  during  the  Indian 
difficulties,  the  latter  in  1641,  and  the  former  in  1643,  to  advise  with  the 
Director,  like  the  Nine  men  subsequently. 
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people   ic-  sources,  calculated  to  amount  anually  to  16,000  guilders,* 
°^°  guilders  besides  the  recognition  which  was  paid  in  the  Father- 
land  and   which   was   paid  in  effect  here  by  the  poor 
commonalty  ;  for  the  goods  were  thereby  run   up  exor- 
stuyvesant    bltautly  high  and  sold  to  them.     In  Director  Stuy  vesant's 
'^■e-lri'^- f        administration  tht;  revenue  has  reached  a  much  higher 
30,000.  "^      sum,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  30,000  guildersf  are 
now   derived  yearly   from  the  people  by  recognitions, 
confiscations,  excise  and  other  taxes.     Though  it  is  not 
right  that  the   more  one  has  the  more   he  should  have, 
3-et  this  was  submitted  to  in  order   to  give  as  much  as 
possible,    when    it    was    designed   for  the  public  weal. 
In  the    la-  "^"^  vvhcrcas  in  all  the  proclamations  it  was  promised, 
cards  it  was  and  declared  that  the  money  should  be  employed  for 
atiTprnvided  lauddblc  and  necessary  public  works,  let  us  now  look  for 
monies^  col-  ^  moment  and  see  what  laudable  public  w^orks  there 
lected  from  are  in  this  country,  and  what  fruits  all  the  donations 
shoifid"''  \e  and  contributions  have  hitherto  borne.     But  not  to  err 
thek  benefit,  herein  is  it  not  necessary  that  we  should  know  what 
goods   and   effects  belong   to  the  Honorable  Company 
as  its  own  ?  for  what  belongs  to  it  particularly  is  not 
The  Com-    public.     The   Company's  effects   in    this   country  may, 
ertTin  N°N  p^rhaps,  with  forts,  cannon,  ammunition,  ware-houses, 
amounts  to  dwelling-houscs,  work-shops,  horses,  cattle,  boats,  and 

about  60  -  IT'  ??' 

000  or  70,000  whatever    else   there  may  be,  amount  to  from  60,000 
fhey^Lle\"n-  to  70,000  guilders,J  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  debts 
fhan^hT'^^  agaiust  it  are  considerably  more.    But,  passing  these  by, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  public  property,  and  see 
where  the  money  from  time  to  time  has  been  used.     Ac- 
cording to  the  proclamations  during  the  administration  of 
Director  Kieft,  if  we  rightl}^  consider  and  examine  them 
all,  we  cannot  learn  or  discover  that  any  thing, — we  say 
?o°ne'")rThl  ttni/ t/ihig  IsiTge  OT  Small, — worth  relating,  was  done,  built 
^opie under  Qy  made,  which  concerned  or  belonged  to  the  common- 
alty, the  church  excepted,  whereof  we  have  heretofore 
spoken.     Yea,  it  has  gone  on  so  badly  and  negligently 
that  nothing  has  ever  been  designed,  understood  or  done 
that  gave  appearance  of  content  to  the  people,  even  ex- 
ternally, but  on  the  contrary,  what  came  from  the  com- 
peopii's\nd  monalty  has  e\  en  been  mixed  up  with  the  effects  of  the 
m^s  *^°^pe^-  Company,  and  even  the  company's  property  and  means 
ty neglected,  have  been   every  where  neglected,  in   order  to  make 

•  S6,400. 
t  |l2,000. 
i  From  $24,000  to  §28,000. 
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friends,  to  secure  witnesses  and  to  avoid  accusers  about 
the  management  of  the  war.     The  negroes,  also,  who 
came  from  Tamandare*  were  sold  for  pork  and  peas, 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  something  wonderful  was  to 
be  performed,  but  they  just  dripped  through  the  fingers. 
There  are,  also,  various  other  negroes  in  this  country, 
some  of  whom  have  been  made  free  for  their  long  ser- 
vice, but  their  children  have  remained  slaves,  though  it  is 
contrar}'  to  the  laws  of  every  people  that  any  one  born 
of  a  Christian  mother  should  be  a  slave  and  be  compelled 
to  remain  in  servitude.     It  is  impossible  to  relate  every 
thing  that  has   happened.     Whoever  did  not  give  his 
assent  and  approval  was  watched  and,  when  it  was  con- 
venient, was  summoned.     We  submit  to  all  intelligent 
persons  to  consider  what  fruit  this  has  borne,  and  what 
a  way  this  was  to  obtain  good  testimony.     Men  are  by 
nature  covetous,  especially  those  who  are  needy,  and  of 
this  we  will  hereafter  adduce  some  few  proofs,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Director  Kieft's  government  particular- 
ly.    But  to  proceed  now  to  the  administration  of  Direc-  fhT^^^'^^rn. 
torStuyvesant,and  to  see  how  affairs  have  been  conducted  ment  of  di- 
up  to  the  time  of  our  departure.     Mr.  Stuyvesant  has  ^^s'ant.^'"^ 
most  all  the  time  from  his  first  arrival  up  to  our  leaving,  fs'",);Jy  ^vuh- 
been  busy  building,  laying  masonr}-,  making,  breaking,  o"'  any  ad- 
repairing    and  the    like,  but    generally  in    matters  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  and  with  little  profit  to  it ;  for  upon  some  1,^^  Con^pa- 
things  more  was    spent    than    they  were  worth ;  and 
though,  at  the  first,  he  put  in  order  the  church  which  Besides  the 
came  into  his  hands  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  shortly  wharf"  and 
afterwards  made  a  wooden  wharf,  both  of  which  are  nothinglione 
very  serviceable  and  convenient,  yet  after  this  time  we  for  the  peo- 
do  not  know  that  any  thing  has  been  done  or  made  that  ^^' 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  public  work,  though  there 
has  been  income  enough  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  statement 
of  the  yearly  revenue.     Nothing  more  was  afterwards  at- 
tempted, as  is  the  case  with  dropsical  people.     Thus  in  a 
short  time  very  great  discontent  has  sprung  up  on  all 
sides,  not  only  among  the  burghers,  who  had  litlle  to  say, 
but  also  among  the  Company's  officers  themselves,  so  that 
various  protests  were  m.ade  by  them  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  waste  consequent  upon  unnecessary  coun- 
cillors, officers,  servants  and  the  like  who  are  not  known 

•  The  name  of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
Lichthart,  obtained  a  signal  triumph  over  the  Portuguese  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement on  the  9th  of  September,  1645. 
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by  the  Mayors,  and  also  on  account  of  the  monies  and 
means   which   were  given  in  common,  being  privately 
appropriated  and  used.     But  it  was  all  in  vain,  there 
was  very  little  or  no  amendment ;  and  the  greater  the 
endeavors  to  help,  restore  and  raise  up  every  thing,  the 
worse  has  it  been  ;  for  pride  has  ruled  when  justice  dic- 
stuyvesant    tated  Otherwise,  just  as  if  it  were  disgraceful  to  follow 
wifi'not  ^""^  advice,  and  as  if  every  thing  should  come  from  one  head, 
heed  advice,  'pjjg  fruits  of  this  conduct  cau  speak  and  bear  testimony 
of  themselves.     It  has  been  so  now  so  long,  that  every 
day  serves  the  more  to  condemn  it.    Previously  to  the  23d 
of  July  1649,  nothing  had  been  done  concerning  weights 
and  measures  or  the  like  ;  but  at  that  time  they  notified 
the   people  that  in  August  then  next  ensuing,  an  order 
would  be  made  stating  when  the  Fiscal  would  do  some- 
thing about  it,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  ivhen  he 
would  give  the  pigeons  drink.     There  is  frequently  much 
discontent  and  discord  among  the  people  on  account  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  if  they  be  not    regulated 
nothing  can  be  right.     It  is  also  believed  that  some  of 
large  consciences  have  two  sets  of  them,  but  we  cannot 
affirm  the  fact.     As  to  the  corn  measure,  the  Company 
There  is  no  itsclf  has  always  been  suspected,  but  who  dare  lisp  it  ? 
regulation^    The  payment  in  Zeewant,  which  is  the  currency  here, 
thezeewfnt  has  ncvcr  been  placed  upon  a  good  footing,  although 
fsasked'for.'  the  commoualty  requested  it,  and  showed  how  it  should 
be  regulated,  assigning  numerous  reasons  therefor.     But 
it  always  produced  strife  and  discontent,  and  if  any  thing 
were  said  before  the  Director  of  these  matters  more  than 
pleased  him,  very  wicked  and  spiteful  words  were  re- 
turned.    Those  moreover  who  made  it  their  business  to 
clnrthT"     speak  to  him  of  such  things  w^ere,  if  he  were  in  no  good 
inen^'among  fit,  Very  frccl}^  berated  as  clowns  and  bear-skinners, 
downs'^and      '^^^^  ^°^^  uudcr  which  we  shelter  ourselves,  and  from 
bearskin-     which  as  it  sccms  all  authority  proceeds,  lies  like  a  mole- 
The'  fort  is  heap  or  a  tottering  wall,  on  w^hich  there  is  not  one  gun 
mole-heap,^  Carriage    or  one  piece  of  cannon    in  a   suitable   frame 
and  all  tiie  or  ou  a  good  platform.     From  the  first  it  has  been  de- 
out'of'order!  clarcd  that  it  should  be  repaired,  laid  in  five  angles,  and 
put  in   royal  condition.     The  commonalty's  men  have 
been  addressed  for  money  for  the  purpose,  but  they  ex- 
cused themselves  on  the  ground  that  the  people  were 
poor.     Every  one  was  discontented  and  feared  that  if 
the  Director  once  had  the  fort  to  rely  upon,  he  M'ould  be 
more  cruel  and  severe.     It  is  left  sticking  between  them. 
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He  will  doubtless  know  how  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
commonalty  who  are  innocent,  with  much  circumstance, 
although  the  Director  wished  to  have  the  money  from 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  pretended  to  have  an  order 
from  Their  High  Mightinesses.     Had  the  Director  laid 
out  the  fourth  part  ot  the  money  which  was  collected  Jo^fect^d"^'^ 
from  the  commonalty  duiing  his  time,  for  that  purpose,  p°'pie''Vas 
it  certainly  would  not  have  fallen  short,  as  the  wine  ex-  not  expend- 
cise   was   expressly   laid  for  that  object.     But  it  was  fort.°° 
sought  in  a  thousand  ways  to  shear  the  sheep  though  the 
wool  was  not  yet  grovn.     In  regard,  then,  to  public  works, 
there   is  little    difference  between   Director  Kieft  and 
Director  Stuyvesant,  for,  after  the  church  was  built,  the 
former  was  negligent,  and  made   it  a  personal  matter 
against  those  who  looked  him  in  the  eye.     The  latter  has 
had  much  more  opportunity  to  assist  the  commonalty 
than  his  predecessor  had,  for  he  has  had  no  war  on  his  ^^®  ro^se"" 
hands.     He  is  also  unlike  his  predecessor  in  having  been  cute  person- 
more  diligent  and  bitter  in  looking  up  causes  of  prosecu-  UyvesLt 
tion  against  his  innocent  opponents.  than°Kfeffc 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    DIRECTOR    KIEFT    IN    PAR- 
TICULAR. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  of  what  Director  Kieft  did 
in  regard  to  the  church  and  its  affairs,  and  in  regard 
to  the  State,  such  as  buildings  and  taxes  or  revenue. 
It  remains  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  Council-house  and 
produce  thence  some  examples,  as  we  promised.  We 
will,  in  doing  so,  endeavor  to  be  brief 

The  Council  then  consisted  of  Director  Kieft  and 
Monsieur  la  Montagne.  The  Director  had  two  votes, 
and  Monsieur  la  Montagne  one ;  and  it  was  a  high 
crime  to  appeal  from  their  judgments.  Cornells  Van- 
der  Hoykens  sat  with  them  as  Fiscal,*  and  Cornells  van 
Tienhoven  as  Secretary,  and  whenever  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary occurred,  the  Director  allowed  some,  whom  it 
pleased  him, — officers  of  the  company  for  the  most  part, — 
to  be  summoned  in  addition,  but  that  seldom  happened. 
Nevertheless  it  gave  discontent.     The  Twelve  men,  and 

*  Prosecuting  Attorney.     His  name  is  usually  spelt  Van  der  Huyghena. 
NEW  SERIES,  VOL.    II.  24 
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lien  and''^  aftcrwards  the  Eight,  had  in  lawful  matters  neither  vote 
Eight  Men     noF  advjce  ;  but  were  chosen  in  view  of  the  war  and 
s^y.^ '"  ^  °  some   other  occurrences,  to  serve  as  cloaks  and  ca's- 
paws.     Otherwise  they  were  of  no  consideration  ;  and 
were  little  respected  if  they  opposed  at  all  the  views  of 
The   Direc-  the  Director,  who  himself  imagined,  and  indeed  wished 
the'vuUilMo  to    make   others  believe,  that   he    was   sovereign,  and 
the^Iresov-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^  absolutely  in  his  power  to  do  and  permit  any 
ereign.         thing.     He  little    regarded  the    safety   of    the    people 
as  the  supreme  law,  as  clearly   appeared  in   the  war, 
although  when  the  spit  loas  turned  in  the  ashes,  it  was 
sought  by  cunning  knd  numerous  certificates  and  peti- 
tions to  shift  the  blame  upon  others.     But  that  happen- 
ed so  because  the  war  was  carried  too  far.     Every  one 
i^vrthl""^  laid  the  damage  and  the  blood  which  was  shed  to  his  ac- 
biameofthe  count.     La  Moutagne  Said  that  he  had  protested  against 
uirontheDi-  it,  and  was  concerned  in  it  at  first  against  his  will  and 
d!favors^to°'  to  ^^^  gTcat  rcgrct,  and  that  afterwards,  when  according 
shove  the     to  his  judgment  it  was  best  to  do  so,  he  had  pretended  to 
own  shoui-  assist.     The  Secretary,  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  also 
*^®'^*  said  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  and  nothing  had 

been   done  b}'  him   in  regard  to  it  except  by  the  ex- 
press orders  of  he  Director.     But  this  was  not  believed, 
Tho  secreta-  for  there  are  those  who  have  heard  La  Montague   say 
faisTreport^  that  if  the  Secretary  had  not  brought  a  false  report  the 
affair  would  never  have  happened.*     There  are  others 
also  who  know  this,  and  every  one  believes  it  to  be  so ; 
and  indeed  it  has  plausibility.     Fiscal  Van  der  Hoykens 
was  not  trusted  on  account  of  his  drinking,  wherein  all 
his  science  consists.     He  had  also  no  experience  here, 
and  in  the  beginning    frequently    denounced   the  war 
as  being  against  his  wdll.     So  that  the  blame  rests,  and 
must  rest  only  upon  the  Director  and  Secretary  'Jlenho- 
ven.     The  Director  was  entrusted  with  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  if  any  body  advised  him  to  the  land's  ruin, 
he  was  not  bound  to  follow  the  advice.     He  alterwards 
endeavored  to  shift   the  burden    from    his    own    neck 
The  peti-     upon  the  people,  who  however  excuse  themselves  al- 
enureiy"1n-  t^ough  in  our  judgment  they  are  not  all  entirely  inno- 
nocent.         cent.     The  cause  of  this  war  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  exacting  of  the  contribution,  (for  which  the  Director 
said  he  had  the  order  of  the  Mayors,)  and  his  own  un- 

*  He  had   been  sent  to  Pavonia  (Hoboken)  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
of  the  Indians. 
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governable  passions,  which  showed  themselves  princi- 
pally  in   private.      But   there    are    friends  whom   this 
business  intimately  concerns,  and  as  they  have  already 
undertaken  it,  we  will  leave  the  matter  with  them  and 
proceed  to  adduce    one    or  two   proofs  disclosing   the  re^gnty.'°^** 
aspiration  after  sovereignty.     Passing  by  many  cases  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have  that  of  one  Francis  Dough- 
ty, an  English  Minister,  and  of  Arnoldus  Van  Herden- 
berch,  a  free  merchant.     But  as  these  cases  appear  in 
the  matters  to  come  before  Their  High  Mightinesses  in 
full  conclave,  we  will  merely  give  a  summary  of  them. 
This  minister,  Francis  Doughty,  during  the  first  troubles 
in    England,   in   order  to  escape   them,  came  to  New  Soughtyr'* 
England.     But  he  found  that  he  had  got  from  the  pan 
into  the  fire.     Wherefore  in  order  that  he  might,  in  con- 
formity wdth  the  Dutch  reformation,  have  freedom  of 
conscience,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectation  he  missed 
in  New  England,  he  betook  himself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch.     An  absolute  ground-brief*  with  manorial 
privileges  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Director.     He  had 
increased  his  settlement  in  the  course  of  one  year  by  the 
addition  of  several  families,  but  the  war  coming  on,  rie  is  driven 
they  were  driven  from  their  lands  with  the  loss  of  some  ilnds!^'* 
men  and  many  cattle,  besides  most  all  their  houses  and 
what  other  property  they  had.    They  afterwards  returned 
and  remained  a  while,  but  consumingmore  than  they  were 
able  to  raise,  they  came  to  Manathans  where  all  the  inhab- 
itants at  that  time  had  fled,  and  there  Master  Doughty  ^^      .^.^ 
officiated  as  a  minister.     After  the  flame  of  war  was  out  at  theMan- 
and  the  peace  was  concluded, — but  in  such  a  manner  that  ^'^''"^• 
no  one  much  relied  upon  it, — some  of  the  people  again 
returned  to  their  lands.     The  Director  would  have  been 
glad,  in  order  that  all  things  should  be  completely  res- 
tored, if  this  man  had  done  the  same  and  had  gone  back 
upon  his  land  ; — but  inasmuch  as  the  peace  vv^as  doubt- 

*  Conveyance.  Mespat  or  Maspeth,  which  was  thus  conveyed,  is  in  the 
town  of  Newtown  in  Queens  county.  Doughty  was  one  of  the  first  pur- 
chasers of  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1()37.  (Baylies  New  Plymouth,  i.  288). 
He  was  driven  from  New  England  because  he  held  that  "  children  who 
were  of  baptised  parents, — and  so  Abraham's  children, — ought  to  be  baptised" 
(Lechford's  "  Plaine  Dealing"  40-41.)  In  Sept.  16^6,  his  son  brought  a 
suit  to  recover  his  unpaid  salary  as  minister  at  Flushing.  An  order  of  the 
town  court  was  produced,  dated  Feb.  2,  1647,  to  assess  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  for  the  salary.  It  was  given  in  evidence  that  the  town  had  been 
compelled  by  Stuyvesant  to  sign  the  articles  for  the  minister,  he  taking 
them  one  after  another  in  a  room  and  threatening  them  if  they  did  not. 
The  court  ordered  a  part  of  the  money  to  be  paid. 
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ful,  and  he  had  not  wherewith  to  begin,  Master  Doughty 
was  in  no  haste.     He  went  however,  sometime  after- 
wards  and  dwelt  there  half   a  year,  but   again  left  it. 
fiscl'ted'^Tn  As  peace  was  made,  and  in  hope  that  some  others  would 
expectation   make  a  village  there,  a  suit  was  brought  against  the 
peopled.       minister,  and  carried  on  so  far,  that  his  land  was  confis- 
rve'r^has"not  catcd.     Mastcr  Douglity,  feeling  himself  aggrieved,  ap- 
happened.     pealed  from  the  sentence.     The  Director  answered,  his 
sentence  could  not  be  appealed  from,  but  must  avail  ab- 
solutely ;  and  caused  the  minister  for  that  remark  to  be 
imprisoned  twenty-four  hours  and  then  to  pay  25  guil- 
ders.    We  have  always  considered  this  an  act  of  tyran- 
ny and  regarded  it  as  a  token  of  sovereignty.      The 
matter  of  Arnoldus  van  Herdenberch  was  very  like  it  in 
its  termination.     After  Zeger  Theunisz  was'^  murdered 
by  the  Indians  in  the  BeregaL*  and  the  yacht  had  re- 
turned to  the  Manathans,  Arnoldus  Van  Hardenbergh 
was  with  two  others  appointed  by  the  Director   and 
Council,  curators  over  the  estate,  and  the  yacht  was 
searched.     Some  goods  were  lound  in  it  which  were  not 
inventoried,  whereupon  the  Fiscal  went  to  law  with  the 
curators,  and  claimed  that  the  goods  were  confiscable 
to  the  Company,     The  curators  resisted  and  gave  Her- 
denberch charge  of  the  matter.     After  some  proceed- 
ings the  goods  were  condemned.     As  he  found  himself 
now  acting  in  behalf  of  the  common  owners,  he  appealed 
to  such  judges  as  they  should  choose  for  the  purpose. 
The  same  game  was  then  played  over  again.     It  was  a 
high  crime.     The  Fiscal  made  great  pretensions  and  a 
sentence  was  passed,  whereof  the  contents  read  thus : 
*'  Having  seen  the  written  complaint  of  the  Fiscal  Van- 
der  Hoykens  against  Arnoldus  Van  Hardenberch  in  re- 
lation to    appealing  from  our  sentence  dated  the  28th 
April  last  past,  as  appears  by  the  signature  of  the  before- 
named  A.  Van  Hardenberch,  from  which  sentence  no 
appeal  can  be  had,  as  is  proven  to  him  by  the  commis- 
sion of  Their  High  Mightinesses  the  Lords  States  General 
and  His  Highness  of  Orange  :  Therefore  the    Director 
General  and  Council  of  New  Netherland,  regarding  the 
nerden-       daugcrous  couscquences  resulting  to  the  supreme  author- 
berghap-      ity  of  this  land's  magistracy,  condemn  the  before  named 
pays^Tfinp  Arnold  Van  Herdenberch,  to  pay  forthwith  a  fine  of  25 
aLs^  ^'^''    guilders,  or  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  penalty  be  paid. 

*  Shrewsbury  Inlet. 
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An  example  to  others."  Now,  if  one  know  the  lion  from 
his  paw,  he  can  see  that  these  people  do  not  regard  the 
name  of  Their  High  Mightinesses,  His  Highness  of 
Orange,  the  honor  of  the  Magistrates,  the  words, '  dan- 
gerous consequences,'  '  an  example  to  others,'  and  the 
like, — having  used  them  to  play  their  own  parts  there-  ™'if  "-^t 
with.  We  have  therefore  placed  this  act  by  the  side  of  lariothat 
that  which  was  committed  against  the  minister  Doughty.  Doughty. 
Many  more  similar  cases  would  be  found  in  the  minute 
book,  if  what  was  unjustly  done  were  always  inserted 
in  it,  which  is  very  doubtful,  the  contrary  sometimes 
being  observed.  It  appears  sufficiently,  that  pretty  much 
every  thing  has  been  badly  managed.  And  with  this 
we  will  leave  the  subject  and  pass  on  to  the  government 
of  Director  Stuyvesant,  with  a  single  word  first,  how- 
ever, touching  the  proviso  incorporated  in  the  ground-  fo^'nXe"^'" 
briefs,  as  the  consequences  may  thence  be  very  well  ground-biief. 
understood.  Absolute  grants  were  made  to  the  people 
by  the  ground-briefs,  who  thought  that  every  thing 
was  right,  and  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  pos- 
sessions. The  ground-briefs  were  then  demanded  from 
them  again  upon  pretence  that  there  was  something  for- 
gotten in  them  ;  but  it  amounted  to  nothing  except  that 
they  thought  they  had  incommoded  themselves  in  giving 
them,  and  therefore  a  proviso  was  added  to  tlie  ground- 
brief  below,  and  it  was  signed  anew  ;  which  proviso 
directly  conflicts  with  the  ground-brief,  as  there  is  now 
in  one  and  the  same  ground-brief  a  contradiction  with-  ^  contradic- 
out  semblance  oi  agreement,  lor  it  reads  thus  in  the  old  ground-brief, 
brief; — "and  take  in  possession  the  land  and  the  valleys 
appertaining  thereto,"  and  the  proviso  says,  "  no  valley 
to  be  used  before  the  company,"  all  which  could  well 
enough  be  used,  and  the  company  have  a  competency.  In 
the  ground-briefs  is  contained  also  another  provision,  which 
is  usually  inserted  and  sticks  in  the  bosom  of  every  one ; 
to  wit,  that  they  must  submit  themselves  to  all  taxes 
which  the  council  has  made  or  shall  make.*  These 
impositions  can  be   continued  in  injinilum,   and  have 


*  The  following  clause,  taken  from  a  ground-brief  or  patent 
1639,  is  the  one  here  alluded  to.  Afier  describing  the  land  conveyed,  it  is 
declared  to  be  "  upon  the  express  condition  and  stipulation  that  the  said  A. 
B.  and  his  assigns  shall  acknowledge  the  Noble  Lords  Managers  aforesaid 
as  their  masters  and  patroons  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
Lord  States'  General,  and  shall  be  obedient  to  the  Director  and  Council  here, 
as  all  good  citizens  are  bound  to  be,  submitting  themsplves  to  all  such  taxes 
and  imposts  as  have  been  or  may  be,  hereafter,  Imposed  by  the  Noble  Lords. 
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already  been  enforced  against  several  inhabitants. 
Others  also  are  discouraged  from  undertaking  anything 
on  such  terms. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    DIRECTOR    STUYVESANT    IN 
PARTICULAR. 

fovlrnrnJli?      ^^  "^^^^^^  Hiuch  wc  Were  already  through  with  this 
injiiresthe     administration,  for  it  has  injured  us,  and  we  perceive 
our  ability  weak  ; — nevertheless  we  will  begin,  and  as 
we  have  already  spoken  of  the  public  property,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  we  vv-ill  consider  how  it  is  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  speak  impartially  be- 
tween man  and  man.     And  first,  to    point  as  with  a 
finger,  at  the  manners  of  the  Director  and  Council.     As 
regards  the  Director,  from  his  first  arrival  to  this  time, 
his  manner  in  court  has  been  to  treat  with  violence,  dis- 
Hepiaysthe  P^^'^  with  or  advauce  one  of  the  two  parties,  not  as  be- 
adyocateand  comcs  a  iudgc,  but  as  a  bounden  advocate,  which  has 

notthejudse       .  "^        °,.  i  .  i 

in  court.  '  giveu  great  discontent  to  every  one,  and  with  some  it 
has  gone  so  far  and  has  effected  so  much,  that  many  of 
them  dare  bring  no  matter  before  the  Court,  if  they  do 
not  stand  well  or  tolerably  so  with  the  Director.  For 
whoever  has  him  opposed,  has  as  much  as  the  sun  and 
moon  against  him.  Having  himself  appointed  many  of 
the  Councillors,  and  placed  them  under  obligation  to  him, 
and  some  of  them  being  for  other  reasons  well  disposed, 
he  can  with  them  overpower  the  rest  by  plurality  of 
votes.  He  frequently  puts  his  opinion  in  writing,  and 
that  so  fully  that  it  srikes  on  every  side,  and  then  he 
adds  verbally,  "  Monsieur,  this  is  my  advice,  if  any  one 
He  will  ai-  has  aught  to  say  against  it,  let  him  speak."  If  then  any 
position"a°nd  '^ody  makes  opposition,  which  is  not  easily  done,  though 
will  heed  no  he  be  Well  grounded,  His  Honor  bursts  out  immediately 
in  such  a  fury  and  makes  such  gestures,  that  it  is 
frightful ;  yea,  he  rails  out  frequently  at  the  Councillors 
for  this  thing  and  the  other,  with  ill  words  which 
would  better  suit  the  fish-market  than  the  Council 
chamber ; — and  if  this  be  all  endured,  His  Honor  will 
not  rest  yet  unless  he  have  his  will.  To  demonstrate 
this  by  examples  and  proof,  though  easily  done,  would 
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nevertheless  detain  us  too  long  ;  but  we  all  say  and  af- 
firm that  this  has  been  his  common  practice  from  the 
first  and  still  daily  continues.    And  this  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Council  on  the  part  of  the  Director,  who 
is  its  head  and  President.     Let  us  now  briefly  speak  of 
the  Councillors  individually.     The  Vice  Director,  Litb- 
bert  van  Bincklagen,  has  for  a  long  time  on  various  occa-  ^'^^'^'^^^^  j! 
sions  shown  great  dissatisfaction  about  many  different  isfied. 
matters,  and  has  protested  against  the  Director  and  his 
appointed  Councillors,  but  only  lately,  and  after  some 
others  of  the  chief  officers  had  done  so.     He  was,  before 
this,  so  influenced  by  fear,  that  he  durst  venture  to  say 
nothing  against  the  Director,  but  let  many  things  pass 
by  and  submitted  to  them.     He    declared  afterwards 
that  he  had  great  objections  to  them,  because  they  were 
not  just,  but  he  kept  silent  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  as  the 
Director  had  said  in  the  Council,  that  he    would  treat 
him  worse  than  Wouter  Van  T wilier  had  ever  done,  if 
he  were  not  willing  to  conform  to  his  wishes.     This  man 
then  is  over-ruled.     Let  us  proceed  to  the  others.     Mon-  ^^  ^„„. 
sieur  la  Montagne  had  been  in  the  Council  in  Kieft's  tagnedare* 
time,  and  was  then  very  much  suspected  by  many.     He  freely, 
had  no  commission  from  the  Fatherland,  was  driven  by 
the  war  from  his  farm,  is  also  very  much  indebted  to 
the  Company,  and  therefore  is  compelled  to  dissemble. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  known  from  himself  that  he  is  not 
pleased,  and  is  opposed  to  the  administration.     Brian  5,^^11  New- 
Newton,   lieutenant  of  the  soldiers,  is  the  next.     This  ^""jgj'g^tand'* 
man  is  afraid  of  the  Director,  and  regards  him  as  his  our  language 
benefactor ;  and  besides,  is  very  simple  and  inexperinced  ^^^"'"*'^*y 
in  law.     As  he  does  not  understand  our  Dutch  language, 
he  is  scarcely  capable  of  replying  to  the  long  written 
opinions,  except  that  he  can  and  will  say  yes.     Some- 
times the  Commissary,  Adrian  Keyser  is  admitted  into  The  com- 
the  council,  who  came  here  as  secretary.     This  man  m'^sary  Ad- 

,  ^  111  117^7,     fian  Keyser. 

has  not  lorgotten  much  law,  but  says  that  he  lets  (jrods 

water  run  over   God's  field.     He  cannot    and  dares  not 

say  any  thing,  for  so  much  devolves  upon  him  that  it  is 

best  that  he  should  be  silent.     The  captains  of  the  ships, 

when  they  are  ashore,  have  a  vote  in  the  Council ;    as  cJ'^jJ'nfand 

Jelmer    Tiiomasszn,    and  Paulus   Lenaertson,  who   was  their  vote  in 

made   Equipment    master   upon  his    first  arrival,  and  *^''"°'^''" 

who  has  always  had  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  is  a  free 

man.     What  knowledge  these  people,  who  all  their  lives 

sail  on  the  sea,  and  are  brought  up  to  ship- work,  have  of 
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law  matters,  and  of  the  disputes  of  landsmen,  any  one 
can  easily  imagine.     Besides,  the  Director  keeps  them 
so  in  debt  that  they  dare  not  speak  in  opposition  to  him, 
as  will  appear  from  this  passage  at  Curagoa,  before  the 
Director  ever  saw  New  Netherland.     As  they  were  dis- 
coursing about  the   price  of  carracks,  (cra/ds'^),  the  Di- 
stuyvesant    rcctor  Said  to  the  minister  and  others,  "  Domine  Johan- 
rslhie'vJl!^  nes.f  I  thought  that  I  had  brought  honest  ship-masters 
d'brei'ard'^^  with  mc,  but  I  find  that  I  have  brought  a  set  of  thieves  ;" 
and  this  was  said  of  these  councillors,  and  especially  of  the 
equipment-master,  for  Captain  Jelmer  was  most  all  the 
time  at  sea.     They  have  let  it  pass  unnoticed, — a  proof 
that  they  were  indebted.     But  they  have  not  fared  bad- 
1}^ ;  for  though  Paulus  Lenaertssen  has  small  wages,  he 
has  built  a  better  dwelling  house  here  than  any  body 
else.     How  this  has  happened  is  mysterious  to  us  ;  for  if 
suspkinn,     the  Director  has  knowledge  of  these  matters,  he  is  never- 
rectorfovors  theicss  as  quiet  when  Paulus  Lenaertssen  rises,  as  he  is 
Paulus  Len-  inattcntive  to  any  body  else,  which  causes  suspicion  in 
mucV        the  minds  of  many.     There  remains  to  complete  this 
court-bench,  the  Secretary  and  the  Fiscal,  Hendrick  van 
1xt\\xET^^  Dyc/i,  who  had  previously  been  an  ensign-bearer.     Di- 
from  ihe      icctor  Stuyvcs^ant  has  kept  him  twenty-nine  months  out 
29months.°'  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  for  the  reason  among 
others  which  His  Honor  assigned,  that  he  cannot  keep 
secret  but  make  public,  what  is  there  resolved.     He  also 
frequently  declared  that  he  was  a  villain,  a  scoundrel. 
The   Fiscal  ^  thief  and  the  like.     All  this  is  well  known  to  the  Fis- 
wisest*^^       cal,  who  dares  not  against  him  take  the  right  course,  and 
in  our  judgment  it  is  not  advisable  for  him  to  do  so  ; 
for  the  Director  is  utterly  insufferable  in  word  and  deed. 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  man  whose  head  is  troubled, 
and  has  a  screw  loose,  and  who  is  powerful  at  home ; 
especially,  as  it  often  happens  that  it  is  hushed   up,  if 
there  he  any  sap  in  the  wood  to  close  it  up.     The  Secretary, 
tery  has"^    ComeHus  Vail  Tienhoven,  comes  next.     Of  this  man  very 
been  long  in  much  could  be  Said,  and  more  than  we  are  able,  but  we 
and  is^miiy  will  selcct  here  and  there  a  little  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
&  door-step.   Yie  is  cautious,  subtle,  intelligent  and  sharp-witted, — 
good  gifts  when  they  are  well  used.     He  is  one  of  those 
who  have  been  longest  in  the  country,  and  every  circum- 

*  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  Crackys  is  an  old  Scotch 
term  signifyinn;  cannon.  See  Jamieson's  Ely.  Diet,  of  the  Scotch  language. 
Krak  or  Kraak  in  the  Dutch,  answers  to  cairack,  a  galleon  or  large  ship. 

t  Rev.  Johannes  Backerua. 
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stance  is  well  known  to  him,  in  regard  both  to  the  Chris-  J'r^untT'*' 
tians  and  the  Indians.     With  the  Indians,  moreover,  he  JlanfilkVa'a 
runs  about  the  same  as  an  Indian,  with  a  little  covering  Indian.    He 
and  a  small  patch  in  front,  from  lust  after  the  prostitutes  ihtavTiust*' 
to  whom  he  has  always  been  mightily  inclined,  and  with 
whom  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  that  no  punishment  or 
threats  of  the  Director  can  drive  him  from  them.     He  is 
extremely  expert  in  dissimulation.     He  appears  to  all  to 
be  asleep,  but  it  is  in  order  to  bite,  and  shows  externally 
the  most  friendship  towards  those  whom  he  most  hates. 
He  gives  every  one  who  has  any  business  with  him, — 
which  scarcely  no  one  can  avoid, — good  answers  and 
promises  of  assistance,  yet  rarely  helps  any  body  ;   but 
twists  continually  and  shuffles  from  one  side  to  the  otherj 
Except  to  his  friends, — the  priests, — he  is  in  his  words  and 
conduct  loose,  false,  deceitful  and  given  to  lying,  promis- 
ing every  one,  and  when  it  comes  to  perform,  never  at 
home.    The  origin  of  the  war  was  ascribed  principally  to  The  cause  or 
him,  together  with  some  of  his  friends.     In  consequence  {fponTis"" 
of  his  false  reports  and  lies  the  Director  was  led  into  it,  shoulders. 
as  is  believed  and  declared  both  by  the  honest  Indians 
and  Christians.    Now,  if  the  voice  of  the  people, — accord- 
ing to  the  maxim, — be  the  voice  of  God,  one  can  with  ^°^f"l„  ^e 
truth  say  scarcely  any  thing  good  of  this  man  or  omit  said  of  him. 

,1    •  1         1  Fni  11  l^  T-\'  ,  and    nothing 

any  thmg  bad.  The  whole  country,  save  the  Director  bad  can  be 
and  his  party,  cries  out  against  him  bitterly,  as  a  villain,  °"""«'i- 
murderer  and  traitor,  who  must  leave  the  country  or 
there  will  be  no  peace  with  the  Indians.  Director  Stuy- 
vesant  was,  at  first  and  afterwards,  well  admonished  of 
this;  but  he  has  nevertheless  kept  him  in  office,  and  sub- 
mitted to  him  so  much,  that  all  things  go  according  to 
his  wishes,  more  than  if  he  were  President.  Yea,  he  also 
Says  that  he  is  well  contented  to  have  him  in  office,  hut 
that  stone  does  not  yet  rest.*  We  firmly  believe  that  he 
misleads  him  in  many  things,  so  that  he  does  many  bad 
things,  which  he  otherwise  would  not  do ;  in  a  word 
that  he  is  one  great  cause  of  his  ruin  and  the  lands'  dis- 
quiet. But  it  seems  that  the  Director  can  or  will  see 
nothing  of  it ;  for  when  it  was  represented  to  him  by 
some  persons  he  gave  it  no  consideration.  It  has  been 
<;dntrived  t6  disguise  and  manage  matters  so,  that  in  the 
Fatherland,  where  the  truth  can  be  freely  spoken,  no- 

•  By  this  figurative  expression  is  probably  meant  that  efforts  would   be 
ttiadd  in  the  Fatherland  t6  havd  Van  Tffenhoveri  remoV<^d. 
SECOKD  EEP.IES,  VOL.  II.  25 
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ings against 
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tersz  and 
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censurable. 


Btuyvesant 
behaves  cru- 
elly. 


body  would  be  able  to  molest  him.  Nothing  has  been 
done  there  to  get  at  the  truth.  Having  established  the 
powers  of  the  Council,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
law-people  clung  b}^  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  imaginary  sovereignty  and  to  give  color  to  that 
pretension.  Nine  men  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
whole  commonalty,  and  commissions  and  instructions 
were  given  that  whatever  these  men  should  do,  should 
be  the  act  of  the  whole  commonalty.  And  so  in 
fact  it  was,  as  long  as  it  corresponded  with  the  wishes 
and  views  of  the  Director.  In  such  cases  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  commonalty  ;  but  when  it  did  not  so 
correspond,  they  were  then  clowns,  usurers,  rebels  and 
the  like.  But  to  understand  this  properly  it  will  be  best 
briefly  to  state  all  things  chronologically,  as  they  have 
happened  during  his  administration,  and  in  what  man- 
ner those  who  have  sought  the  good  of  the  country  have 
been  treated  with  injustice. 

His  first  arrival — for  what  passed  on  the  voyage  is  not 
for  us  to  speak  of, — was  like  a  peacock,  with  great  state 
and  pomp.  The  declaration  of  His  Honor,  that  he  wi.sh- 
ed  to  stay  here  only  three  years,  with  other  haughty 
expressions,  caused  some  to  think  that  he  would  not  be 
a  father.  The  appellation  of  Lord  Gev.eral,  and  similar 
titles,  were  never  before  known  here.  Almost  every  day 
he  caused  proclamations  of  various  import  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  were  for  the  most  part  never  observed, 
and  have  long  since  been  a  dead  letter,  except  the  wine 
excise,  as  that  yielded  a  profit.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Eight  men.  and  those  especially  against  Jochem  I'ietersz 
Cuyter  and  Cornells  Melyn,  happened  in  the  beginning 
of  his  administration.  The  Director  showed  himself  so 
one-sided  in  them,  that  he  gave  reason  to  many  to  judge 
of  his  character  little  to  his  advantage.  Every  one  clear- 
ly saw  that  Director  Kieft  had  more  favor,  aid  and 
counsel  in  his  suite,  than  his  adversary,  and  that  the  one 
Director  was  the  advocate  of  the  other  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Director  Stuyvesant  imported  and  signified 
when  he  said,  "  These  brutes  may  hereafter  endeavor  to 
knock  me  down  also,  but  I  will  manage  it  so  now,  that 
they  will  have  their  bellies  full  for  the  future."  How  it 
was  managed,  the  result  of  **the  lawsuit  can  bear  wit- 
ness. They  were  compelled  to  pay  fines,  and  were 
cruelly  banished.  In  order  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing, Cornelis  Melyn  was  threatened  if  he  asked  for  mer- 
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c}',  that  it  would  after  a  while  be  seen  how  his  matters 
would  turn  out  in  the  fatherlar.d,  in  language  like  this, 
as  Melyn,  who  is  still   living,  himself  declares,  "  If  I 
knew,  Melyn,  that  you  would  divulge  our  sentence,  or  Jhrla^ened 
bring  it  before  Their  High  Mightinesses,  I  would  cause  j^its.'**^ ^*'' 
you  to  be  hung  immediaiely  on  the  highest  tree  in  New- 
Netherland."     Now  this  took  place  in  private,  and  may 
be  denied, — and  nothing  ought  to  be  taken  as  true  but 
what  is  credible, — but  this  is  so  confirmed   by  similar 
cases,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  At  one  time,  after  leav- 
ing the  house  of  the  minister,  where  the  consistory  had 
been  sitting  and  had  risen,  it  happened  that  Arnoldus 
Van  Herdenbergh  I'elated  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
estate  of  Zeger  Teunisz,  and  how  he  himself,  as  curator, 
had  appealed  from  the  sentence  ;  whereupon  the  Direc- 
tor, who  had  been  sitting  there  with  them  as  an  cider, 
interrupted  him  and  replied,  "itmay  during  my  adminis-  stiiyvesant 
tration  be  contemplated  to  appeal,  but  if  anyone  should  the  cnnsis'i"- 
do  it,  I  will  make  him  a  foot  shorter,  and  send  the  pieces  'Jiif'p,^''to 
to  Holland,  and  let  him  appeal  in  that  way."     Oh  cruel  (iea^h^those 
words!  what  more  could  even  a  sovereign  do?     And  iTom hfs^'sTn- 
yet  this    is    all    firmly    established ;    for  after  Jochem  '^'"^®' 
Pieterz  Cuyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn  went  to  the  Father- 
land to  prosecute  their  appeal,  and  letters  came  back 
here  from  them,  and  the  report  was  that  they  were  up- 
held in  the  appeal,  or  would  be  so  upheld,  the  Director 
declared  openly,  at  various  times,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions,  as  well  before  inhabitants    as   strangers,  when 
speaking  of  Jochem  Pietersz  Cuyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn, 
"If  they  come  back  and  bring  ihe  order  of  the  States,  „ .  ^^^ 

1  111  1  i-^yiT-'i-      He  contemns 

they  would  be  as  they  were,  unless  their  High  Mighti-  the  orders  of 
nesses  summon  me,  in  which  case  I  will  immediately 
send  them  back."  His  Honor  has  also  always  denied 
that  any  appeal  was  or  could  be  taken  in  this  country, 
and  declared  that  he  was  able  to  show  this  conclusively. 
And  as  some  were  not  willing  to  believe  it,  especially  in 
matters  against  the  company  or  their  officers,  a  great 
deal  was  quoted  and  extracted  from  different  authorities, 
but  not  much  to  the  purpose.  At  the  first,  while  Direc- 
tor Kieft  was  still  here,  the  English  minister,*  as  he  had 
been  long  badly  treated  and  his  land  was  confiscated, 
prayed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  Is- 
Iands,f  or  to  Netherland ;  but  an   unfavorable  answer 

*  Francis  Doughty.  t  The  West  Indies. 
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was  always  given  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with 

this  and  that ;  finally  it  resulted  in  permission  to  return, 

reqifiredTf*  provided   he   gave  a  promise  under  his  hand,  that  he 

the  English  would  not  in  anv  place  in  which  he  should  come,  speak 

parson   that  .  ^i  iirii  i-  i  •tvt 

he  would  not  or  complam  of  what  had  belalien  him  here  in  JNew 
had  beTn  *  Ncthcrland  from  Director  Kieft  or  Stuyvesant.  This 
^^^^-  the  man  himself  declares.     Mr.  Dincklagen  and  Com- 

mander Loper,  who  then  had  seats  in  the  Council,  also 
say  that  this  is  true.  It  is  a  marvel  how  the  Directors  can 
now  justify  to  their  own  consciences  what  they  wished 
to  do  with  such  certificates,  and  others  like  them,  which 
were  secretly  obtained.  The  Honorable  Director  began 
also  at  the  first  to  argue  very  stoutly  against  the  contra- 
band trade,  as  was  indeed  very  laudable.  The  law  was 
passed  and  remained  in  force,  yet  this  trade,  forbidden 
to  others,  he  himself  wished  to  carry  on ;  but  to  this  the 
people  were  not  willing  to  consent.  His  Honor  said, 
stuyvesant    and  opcnlv  asscrtcd,  that  he  was  allowed,  on  behalf  of 

sells  powder     i        /-,  *^  n,  i  i         i  i  it 

and  lead  to  the  Company,  to  sell  powder,  lead  and  guns  to  the  In- 
the  Indians,  jj^ns,  but  no  ouc  clsc  could  do  so,  and  that  he  wished  to 
carry  their  resolution  into  execution.  What  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Company  amounts  to,  is  unknown  to  us,*  but 
what  relates  to  the  act  is  notorious  to  every  inhabitant ; 
as  the  Director  has  by  his  servants  openly  carried  on  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  has  taken  guns  from  free 
men  who  had  brought  with  them  one  or  two  for  their 
own  use  and  amusement,  paying  for  them  according  to 
his  own  pleasure,  and  selling  them  to  the  Indians.  But 
this  way  of  proceeding  could  amount  to  nothing,  and 
made  little  progress.  It  was  necessary  to  do  something 
oE^T  more,  and  therefore  a  merchant,  Gerrit  Vastrick,  receiv- 
caseofeuns.  gfj  ordcrs  to  bring  with  him  one  case  of  guns,  which  is 
known  of,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  supplying  the 
Indians  sparingly.  They  set  about  with  this  case  of  guns 
so  openly,  that  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  Manathans 
but  knew  it ;  and  it  was  work  enough  to  quiet  the  people. 

*  The  Company  had  written  to  Stuyvesant  on  the  7th  of  April,  1648,  aa 
follows: — "  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Natives  within  our  conquests  should 
be  governed  with  lenity — a  conclusion  (ormed  from  our  wais  with  them, 
which  we  believe  are  the  cause  of  their  anxiety  to  provide  themselves  with 
powder  and  ball  for  use  in  hunting  which  we  consider  nothing  but  an  art- 
ful pretext.  Yet  as  they  urge  it  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  would 
rather  renew  the  war  with  us  than  be  without  these  articles,  and  as  a  war 
with  them,  in  our  present  situation,  would  be  very  unwelcome,  we  think  the 
best  policy  is  to  furnish  them  with  powder  and  ball,  but  with  a  sparing  hand." 
(Albany  Records,  Vol,  IV.  p,  1,  2.) 
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Every  body  made  his  own  comment ;  and,  as  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  ship  was  not  inspected  as  others  had 
been  before,  it  was  presumed  that  there  were  many 
more  guns,  besides  powder  and  lead,  in  it  for  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  but  as  the  first  did  not  succeed,  silence  was  there- 
fore observed  in  regard  to  the  rest ;  and  it  might  have 
passed  unnoticed,  had  not  every  one  perceived  that  it 
opened  a  great  door  for  abuse.  The  Director  so  treat- 
ing all  others,  then  gave  permission  to  a  captain  and 
merchant,  who  were  celebrated  for  this  of  old,  and  who 
were  now  said  to  have  brought  with  them  a  great  num- 
ber of  guns,  which  was  the  more  believed,  because  they 
went  to  the  ri^ht  place,  and  on  their  return  (Retoere*) 
were  dumb  as  to  what  they  did.  This  begat  so  much 
discontent  among  the  common  people,  and  even  among 
the  other  officers, that  it  is  not  to  be  expressed;  and  had 
the  people  not  been  persuaded  to  hold  back,  something 
extraordinary  would  have  happened.  It  was  further 
declared,  that  the  Director  is  everything,  and  does  the  Ja^Jrifso"!"! 
business   of  the  whole  country,  having  several  shops  K'""*'  °f  ''^• 

1  •  1  r        1  I        •  1  111  •  •  siness. 

himself ;  that   he  is  a  brewer  and  has  breweries,  is  a 
part  owner  of  ships,  a  merchant  and  a  trader,  as  well  in 
lawful  as  contraband  articles.     But  he  does  not  mind  order  of  the 
what  is  said ;  he  exhibits  the  orders  of  the  Managers  J^*^'"„*"^g^ 
that  he  might  do  so,  and  says,  moreover,  that  he  should  powder  and 
receive  a  supply  of  powder  and  lead  by  the  Falconer  ^''"'' 
for  the  purpose.     In  a  word,  the  same  person  who  inter- 
dicts the  trade  to  others  upon  pain  of  death,  carries  it  on 
both  secretly  and  openly,  contrary  to  good  morals.     His 
example  is  not  to  be  follow^ed,  and  if  others  do  follow  it, — 
which  indeed  often  happens  secretly, — then  away  with 
them  to  the  gallows.     This  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Proceedings 
Jacob  Reyntgen  and  Jacob  Van  Schermerhoren,  who,  jacotTReynt*- 
for  this  offence,  were  sentenced  to  die,  and  who  were  ^  van  "'^ 
with  much  difficulty  relieved  from  the  sentence,  and  then  schermerho- 
they  were  banished  as  felons,  and  their  goods  confis- 
cated.    The   banishment  was,  by  the   intervention   of 
many  good  men,  afterwards  remitted,  but  their  goods, 
many  of  which  were  free,  (as  they  were  trading  mer- 
chants) remained  confiscated.     We  cannot  pass  by  re- j^gs^^°refa-" 
lating  here  what  happened  to  one  Joost  Theunisz  Bac-  1^°^^?  •'°*»* 
ker,  who  complained  to  us  of  being  greatly  maltreated,  slckS? 

•  This  is  not  a  Dutch  word.  I:  may  be  the  French,  retour,  in  which 
sense  we  have  used  it.  Its  presence  renders  the  sense  doubtful,  and  perhaps 
the  uanslstioa  of  the  passage  is  incorrect. 
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as  he  in  fact  was.  For  the  man  being  a  reputable 
burgher,  of  good  life  and  moderate  moans,  was  put  in 
prison  upon  the  declaration  of  an  officer  of  the  Compa- 
ny, who,  according  to  the  General  and  Council,  had  him- 
self thrice  well  deserved  the  gallows,  and  for  whom  a 
new  one  even  had  been  made,  from  which,  out  of  mercy, 
he  escaped.  He  was  persecuted  in  every  way,  and  final- 
ly, when  nothing  could  be  established  against  him  hav- 
ing the  semblance  of  crime,  he  was  released  again,  after 
thirteen  days  confinement,  upon  satisfactory  bail  for  his 
appearance,  in  case  the  Fiscal  should  find  anything 
against  him.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  about  it 
though  the  year  and  a  day  have  passed  by.  We  have, 
as  advocates  for  this  commoner,  and  upon  his  request 
respectfully  solicite  1,  as  his  bonds  are  heavy,  that  the 
suit  should  be  tried,  so  that  he  might  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  if  he  were  guilty,  and  if  not,  that  he 
might  be  discharged.  But  there  was  nothing  gained  by 
our  interposition,  as  we  were  answered  with  reproach- 
ful language,  and  the  Fiscal  was  permitted  to  rattle  out 
any  thing  that  came  in  his  mouth,  and  the  man  w'as 
rendered  odious  beyond  all  precedent,  and  abused  be- 
fore all  as  a  foul  monster.  Asked  he  anything,  even  if 
it  were  all  right,he  receivedabusive  language, his  request 
was  not  complied  with,  and  justice  was  denied  him. 
These  things  produced  great  dissatisfaction,  and  led  some 
feu"ve'°o*  *°  meditate  leaving  the  country.  It  happened  better  with 
petervar.der  one  Picter  Vaudcr  Linden,  as  he  was  not  imprisoned. 
Linden.  There  are  many  others,  but  the  most  of  them  are  afraid, 
yet  would  speak  if  they  durst.  Now  the  Company  it- 
self carries  on  the  forbidden  trade,  and  the  people  think 
that  as  it  can  do  so  without  criminality  there  is  no  harm 
in  their  doing  it;  and  this  causes  smuggling  and  frauds 
to  an  incredible  extent,  though  not  so  great  this  year  as 
heretofore.  The  publishing  of  a  placard  that  those  who 
Prociama-  wcro  iuvolved,  whether  civilly  or  criminally,  in  New 
rroiicuon^of  England,  might  have  passport  and  protection  here,  has 
evil  doers,  very  much  embittered  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  has 
been  considered  by  every  one  fraught  with  bad  conse- 
quences. Great  distrust  has  also  been  created  among 
Jo^nfiFcates"'  ^^^'  inhabitants  on  account  of  Heer  Stuy  vesant  being  so 
very  freely,  ready  to  confiscate.  There  scarcely  comes  a  ship  in  or 
near  here,  which,  if  it  do  not  belong  to  friends,  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  prize  by  him.  There  will  be  great  pretences 
(though  little  comes  of  them)  made  concerning  these 
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matters,  about  which  we  will  not  dispute  ;  but  confis- 
cating has  reached  such  a  pitch  in  New  Netherland,  that 
nobody  wh(f  has  any  visible   property  considers  it  to  be 
at  all  safe.     It  were  well  if  the  knowledge  of  this  thing 
were  confined  to  this  country  ;  but  he  has  spread  it  him- 
self among  the  neighboring  English — North  and  South, — 
and  in  the  West  Indies  and  Caril)bee  Islands.     Every- 
where there,  such  is  the  bad  report,  that  not  a  ship  dare 
come  from  those  places ;  and  good  credible  people  who 
come  from  thence,  by  the  w^ay  of  Boston,  and  others  of 
Boston  trading  here,  assure   us  that  more  than  twenty- 
five  ships  would  come  here  irom  those  islands  every  year 
if  the  owners  were  not  fearful  of  confiscation.     And  this 
is  the   result    only  in  these  places.     The  same  report 
flies  to  all  others,  and  produces  like  fear  in  them,  so  that  Thereportof 
this  vulture  is  destroying  the  prosperity  of  New  Nether-  ^"es'nmcT 
land,  diverting  its  trade,  and  making  the  people  discon-  |j">'^ygj^^^ 
tented.     Other  places  not  so  well  situated  as  this,  have 
more    shipping.     All    the    substantial    inhabitants,   the 
merchant,  the  burgher   and  peasant,  the    planter,  the 
laboring  man,  and  also  the  man  in  service,  suffer  great 
injury  in  consequence  ;  for  if  the   shipping  were  abun- 
dant, every  thing   could  be  better  sold,  and  necessaries  fhtppfng**^ 
be  more  easily  obtained  than  they  are  now,  whether  they  m^ki^s  good 
be  such  as  the  people  themselves,  by  God's  blessing,  get 
out  of  the  earth,  or  those  they  otherwise  procure,  and 
be  sold  with  more   profit ;  and  freedom  in  trade  would 
be  given  to  the  people.     New  England  is  a  clear  exam- 
ple that  this   policy  succeeds  well,  and  so  especially  is 
Virginia.     All  the  debts  and  claims  which  were  left  un- 
collected by  Director  Kieft, — due  for  the  most  part  from 
poor   and  indigent  people  who  had  nothing,  and  whose 
property  was  destroyed  by  the  war,  by  which  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their   houses,  lands,  cattle  and 
other  means, — were  now  demanded  ;  and  when  the  peo- 
ple declared  that  they  were  not  able  to  pay — that  they 
had  lost  their  property  by  the  war,  and  desired  My  Lord 
to  have  patience,  they  were  repulsed.     A  resolution  was 
adopted  and  put  in  execution,  requiring  those  who  did  The  Director 
not  satisfy  the  company's  debts,  to  pay  interest ;  but  the  debirton^° 
debts  in  question  were  made  in  and  by  the  war,  and  the  J[ng'fhetJar 
people  are  not  able  to  pay  eitlier  principal  or  interest,  but  refuses' 
Again,  the  just  debts  which  Director  Kieft  left  behind,  just^'cilims^ 
due  from  the  company,  whether  they  consisted  of  month-  companyo* 
ly  wages,  or  were  for  grain  delivered,  or  were  other- 
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wise  lawfully  contracted,  these  the  Director  will  not  pay^ 
If  we  oppose  this  as  an  unusual  course,  it  is  admitted 
and  he  wishes  to  have  it  so.  We  have  by  petition 
and  proper  remonstrance  effected,  however,  so  much, 
that  the  collection  of  the  debts  is  put  otf  for  a  time. 

Besides  this,  the  country  of  the  Company  is  so  taxed, 
and  is  burdened  and  kept  down  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  not  able  to  appear  beside  their  neigh- 
bors of  Virginia  or  New  j-ingland,  or  to  undertake  any 
enterprise.  It  seems, — and  thus  much  is  known  by  us, — 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Netherland  admit  that 
the  Managers  have  scarce  any  care  or  regard  for  New 
Netherland,  except  when  there  is  something  to  receive,- 
for  which  reason,  however,  they  receive  less.  The  great 
extremity  of  war  into  which  we  have  been  thrown, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Managers  care  not  wheth- 
er New  Netherland  sink  or  swim  ;  for  when  in  that 
emergency,  aid  and  assistance  were  sought  from  them, — 
which  they  indeed  were  bound  by  honor,  and  by  promises 
half  unsolicited,  to  grant,  pursuant  to  the  exemptions, — 
they  made  no  attempt  to  furnish  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. We  let  the  expense  go  ;  they  have  never  es- 
tablished any  good  order  or  regulation  concerning  it, 
although  the  plenitude  of  their  High  Mightinesses  had 
decreed  and  commanded  it.  Neither  have  they  ever 
allowed  the  true  causes  and  reasons  of  the  war  to  be  in- 
vestigated, nor  have  they  attempted  to  punish  those  who 
Nouttiesus-  had  rashly  begun  it.     Hence  no  little  suspicion  attaches 

picion   as  to  ^      ^i      .  i  ■  •,  ,     ■,  ^   -^   •  ^     •        ^i      > 

the  manage-  to  their  ordcr  concerning  it ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that 
meiit  of  the  jj^gjj,  officers  wcro  chosen  more  from  favor  and  friend- 
ship than  merit,  which  did  not  make  their  matters  go  on 
better.     But  this  is  the  loss  and  damage  for  the  most  part 
of  the  stockholders.     Many  of  the  others  doubtless  knew 
well  the  object.     In  a  word,  they  Come  far  short  in  af- 
fording  that  protection  which  they   owe  the  country, 
though  the  burdens  are  nothing  lighter  on  that  account.- 
heavfiy'tax-  They  Understand  how  to  impose  taxes,  for  while  they 
burden'' falls  P^omised  in  the  exemptions,  not  to  go  above  five  per 
upon  the      ccnt.,  they  now  take  sixteen.     It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
^""*°       a  great  difierence, — a  half  difference,  but  there  is  no  re- 
lief.    The  evasions  and  objections  which  are  used  by 
them,  as  regards  merchants  goods,  smuggling,  and  many 
other  things,  and  which  the  times  have  taught  thciil,  in 
order  to  give  color  to  their  acts,  are  of  no  force  or  con- 
sidi»atioii.    They,  however,  are  not  now  to  be  refute^ 
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as  it  would  take  too  long  ;  though  we  stand  ready  to  do 
so,  if  there  be  any  necessity  for  it.     These  and  innumer- 
able other  difficulties,  which  we  have  not  time  to  ex- 
press, exist,  tending  to  the  damage,  injury  and  ruin  of 
the  country.     If  the  inhabitants,  or  we  ourselves,  go  to 
the    Director   or   other    officers  of  the  Company,   and 
speak  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  neighbors,  and 
complain  of  our  own  desolate  and  ruinous  state,  we  get  TheDirector 
for   answer    from  them,  that  they  see  and  observe  it,  JheT/nTgh" 
but  cannot  remedy  it,   as  they  lollow  the   Company's  g^J'fg""^!*' 
orders,  which   they  are  compelled  to  do,  and  that  if  we  dress, 
have  any  thing  to  say,  we  must  petition  their  masters, 
the  Managers,   or  Their  High  Mightinesses,  which,  in 
truth,  we  have  judged  to  be  necessary.     It  is  now  more 
than  a  year  since  the  commonalty  deemed  it  expedient, 
and  proposed,  to  send  a  deputation  to  Their  High  Migh- 
tinesses.    The  Director  commended  the  project,  and  not  ^j^^  resoiu- 
only  assented  to  it,  but  urged  it  strongly.     It  was  put  well  tion  as  to  a 
in  the  mill,  so  that  we  had  already  spoken  of  a  person  to  approvedV 
go,  when  it  fell  through,  for  these  reasons :  When  it  was  ^heDirectar. 
proposed,  the  Director  desired  that  it  should  be  commu- 
nicated according  to  his  wishes  ;  which  some  who  per- 
ceived the  object,  would  not  consent  to,  and  the  matter 
therefore  fell  asleep.     Besides,  the  English,  who  had 
been  depended  upon  and  who  were  associated  in  the 
affair,  withdrew   from  time    to   time  from   us.      This 
made  the  necessity  of  action  the  greater,  and  the  Nine 
Men  were  therefore  changed  the  next  year,  when  Heer 
Stuyvesant  again  urged  the  matter  strongly,  and  declar- 
ed that  he  had  already  written  to  the   Company  that  Ts'of  opinion 
such   persons  would   come.     After  the   election  of  the  f^^^^^n  '^^ 
Nine  Men,  and  before  the  new  incumbents  were  sworn  would  go. 
in,  it  was  determined  by  them  and  resolved  verbally, 
that  they  would  proceed  with  the  deputation,  whatever 
should  be  the  consequences  ;  but  it  remained  some  time 
before  the  oath  was  renewed,  on  account  of  some  am- 
plification of  the  commission  being  necessary,  which  was 
finally  given  and  the  protocol  arranged  and  signed  ;  but 
we  hiive  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of 
it,  although  the  Director  has  frequently  promised,  and 
we  have  frequently  applied  for  it. 

As  the  Company  had  now  been  M^aited  upon  a  long  ni'inano'lf'^o 
while  in  vain,  promising  amendment  from  time  to  time,  ^'^i''  "depu- 

,  .  ^  ?  ■  1  1        •  1  tRtion  to 

but  going  on  worse,  a  determined  resolution  was  taken  Their  High 
by  the  commons-men  to  send  some  person.     They  made  ^'^'shuness- 
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The  Com-  their  intention  known  to  the  Director,  and  requested  that 
no't°aik)wed  ^^ey  might  confer  with  the  commonalty ;  but  their 
to  confer      propositioii  was  not  well  received,  and  they  obtained  in 

with  the        ^      '  ...  .   .  ,  •',  , 

people.  reply  to  their  written  petition,  a  very  long  letter,  to  the 
effect,  that  communication  must  be  made  through  the 
Director,  and  his  instructions  Ibllowed,  with  many  ether 
things  which  did  not  agree  with  our  object,  and  were 
impracticable,  as  we  think,  for  various  reasons  which 
we  have  set  down  in  writing.  We  thought  it  was  not 
advisable  to  communicate  through  him,  but  we  repre- 
sented to  his  Honor  that  should  he  let  us  go,  we  would 
not  send  any  thing  to  the  Fatherland,  without  his  hav- 
ing a  co{>y  of  it.  He  could  then  answer  for  himself, 
as  we  would  be  glad  he  should  ;  but  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions in  this  matter  was  not,  we  thought,  founded  in 
reason,  but  M'as  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. We  had  never  promised  or  agreed  to  do  so  ;  but 
were  bound  by  an  oath  to  seek  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  as,  according  to  our  best  knowledge,  we  are 
always  inclined  to  do. 
Theietter  of  lu  the  above  mentioned  letter  it  says,  if  we  read  right- 
*^«^"^«^'°''- ly,  that  we  should  inquire  what  approbation  the  Com- 
monalty were  willing  to  give  to  this  business,  and  how 
the  expense  should  be  defrayed  ;  but  the  Director  explain- 
ed it  differently  from  what  we  understood  it.  Now  as 
he  was  not  willing  to  convene  the  people  for  our  pur- 
pose, or  that  we  should  do  it,  we  went  round  from  house 
to  house  and  spoke  to  the  commonalty.  The  General 
TheDirector  ^^s,  from  that  time,  burned  with  rage,  and,  if  we  can 
i^nrbJcau"e  J^'^S^'  ^^^  "^^  heeu  effectually  appeased  since,  although 
they  do  not  we  did  uot  know  what  else  to  do,  and  followed  his  order 
due°ctions!  herein.  Nevertheless  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
Nine  Men  should  not  communicate  with  him  or  follow 
his  directions  in  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  matter. 
This  excited  in  him  a  bitter  and  unconquerable  hatred 
against  them  all,  but  principally  against  those  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  the  chief  authors  of  it ;  and  although 
these  persons  had  been  good  and  dear  friends  with  him 
always,  and  he,  shortly  before,  had  regarded  them  as  the 
most  honorable,  respectable,  intelligent  and  patriotic 
men  of  the  country,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  did  not  follow 
the  General's  wishes,  they  were  this  and  that,  some  of 
them  rascals,  liars,  rebels,  usurers  and  spendthrifts,  in  a 
Vv'ord,  hanging  was  almost  too  good  for  them.  It  had 
been   previously    strongly    urged  that   the  deputation 
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■  should  be  expedited,  but  [he  said]  there  was  then  still 
six  months  time,  and  all  that  was  proper  and  necessary- 
could  be  put  upon  a  sli^et  of  paper.     Many  reports  also  various 
M^ere  spread  amon";  the  people,  and  it  was  sought  prin-  means  em- 

11       1  (T      1         T-i        1  •    1     .  i     ii  11  ployed  to  dl- 

cipally  by  means  ot  the  Lnglish  to  prevent  the  college  vert  the  coi- 
of  the  Nine  Men  from  doing  any  thing;  but  as  these  ^0^1"''' 
intrigues  were  discovered,  and  it  was  therefore  manifest 
that  this  could  not  be  effected,  so  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  many  suits  were  brought  against  those  who 
were  considered  the  ringleaders.  They  were  accused 
and  then  prosecuted  by  the  Fiscal  and  other  suborned 
officers,  who  made  them  out  to  be  the  greatest  villains  in 
the  country,  where  shortly  before  they  had  been  known 
as  the  best  people  and  dearest  children.  At  this  time 
an  opportunity  presented  itself,  which  the  Director  was 
as  glad  to  have,  as  he  himself  said,  as  his  own  life.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1649,  clearly  perceiving  that 
we  would  not  only  have  much  to  do  about  the  deputa- 
tion but  would  hardly  be  able  to  accomplish  it,  we 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  regular  memoranda  for  of 'denotes, 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  journal  from  them  at  the 
proper  time.  This  duty  was  committed  to  one  Adriaen 
vander  Donck,  who  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  same 
time,  was  lodged  in  a  chaaiber  at  the  house  of  one 
Michael  Jansz.  I'he  General  on  a  certain  occasion  '^^^J^°*^l^^ 
when  Vander  Donck  was  out  of  the  chamber,  seized  this  Van  d'er 
rough  draft  with  his  own  hands,  put  Vander  Donck  J"/;"'""'*" 
the  day  after  in  jail,  called  together  the  great  Council, 
accused  him  of  having  committed  crimen  Icesce  majesta- 
lis,  and  took  up  the  matter  so  warmly,  that  thej'e  v\-as 
scarcely  any  determining  whether  the  deputation  was  to 
proceed,  (and  it  was  yet  to  be  arranged,)  or  whether  the 
journal,— as  Mine  Heer  styled  the  rough  draft  from 
which  the  journal  was  to  be  prepared, — was  of  itself 
action  enough  ;  for  Mine  Heer  said  there  w^ere  great 
calumnies  in  it  against  Their  High  Mightinesses,  and 
when  we  wished  to  explain  it,  and  sought  to  correct  the 
errors,  (as  the  writer  did  not  wish  to  insist  upon  it  and 
said  he  knew  well  that  there  were  mistakes  in  it,  aris- 
ing from  haste,  and  other  similar  causes,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  had  much  to  do  and  not  having  read  over 
again  the  most  of  it.)  our  reauest  was  called  a  libel  However 

1-1  ,1  p  ^  1   ^1  -^  ■•1-1      i"'^i'e.  it  (lid 

which  was  worthy  oi  no  answer,  and  tiie  wrueroi  which  n-t -^uii  the 
it  was  intended  to  punish  as  an  exam.ds  to  oth;'rs.     lii  ^^'^'''■'"■ 
fine  we  could  not  make  it  right  in  any  waj".     He  forbid 
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Vander  Donck  the  Council  and  also  our  meetings,  and 
gave  us  formal  notice  to  that  effect,  and  yet  would  not 
release  him  from  his  oath.     Fob  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  the  convenient  mode  of  proof,  he  issued  a  procla- 
^ohibued.    mation  declaring  that  no  testimony  or  other  act  should 
be  valid  unless  it  were  written  by  the  Secretary  ;  which 
was  of  service  to  nobody,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
complained  that  nothing  could  be  done.     Director  Kieft 
had  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was  apprehensive 
that  an  Attestation  would  be  executed  against  him.     And 
so  it  is  their  practice  generally  to  do  every  thing  they 
can  think  of  in  order  to  uphold  their  conduct.     Those 
whose  offices  required  them  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  did  so,  did  well,  if  they 
Those  who  wcut  according  to  the  General's  will  and  pleasure  ;  if 
coun'^try'^''^  they  did  not,  they  were  prosecuted  and  thown  into  pris- 
treated"'""^  on,  guarded  by  soldiers  so  they  could  not  speak  with  any 
body,    angrily   abused   before    every  one    as   rr.onsters, 
threatened  to  be  taught  this  and  that,  and  every  thing 
done   against  them  that  he   could  contrive  or  invent. 
We  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  refer  to  the  record  kept 
of  these  things,  and  the  documents  which  the  Director 
himself  will  furnish.     From  the  foregoing  relation  Their 
High  Mightinesses,  and  other  friends  who  may  see  it, 
The  truth  in  cau  Well  imagine  what  labor  and  burdens  we  have  had 
nIw  Neth-  upon  our  shoulders  from  which  we  would  very  willingly 
conceaie'd"^  ^^.ve  cscaped,  but  for  love  of  the  country  and  of  truth, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  long  lain  buried.     The 
trouble   and  difficulty  which  do  or  will  affect  us,  al- 
though wanting  no  addition,  do  not  grieve  us  so  much 
as  the  sorrowful  condition  of  New  Netherland,  now  lying 
at  its  last  gasp  ;  but  we  hope  and  trust  that  our  afflic- 
tions and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  and  people  of 
the  country  will  awaken  in  Their  High  Mightinesses  a 
compassion  which  will  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  New 
Netherland.* 

•  See  Note  E,— Post 
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IN  WHAT  MANNER   NEW  NETHERLAND  SHOULD  BE 
REDRESSED. 

Although  we  are  well  assured  and  know,  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  redress  of  the  country,  we  are  only  children, 
and  Their  High  Mightinesses  are  entirely  competent,  we 
nevertheless  pray  that  they  overlook  our  presumption 
and  pardon  us  if  we  make  some  suggestions  according  to 
our  humble  understanding  thereof,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  considered  necessary  in  our  petition  to  Their 
High  Mightinesses. 

In  our  opinion  this  country  will  never  flourish  under 
the  government  of  the  Honorable  Company,  but  will 
pass  away  and  come  to  an  end  of  itself,  unless  the  Hon- 
orable Company  be  reformed  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  more  profitable  for  them,  and  better  for  the  country, 
that  they  should  be  rid  thereof,  and  their  effects  trans- 
ported hence. 

To  speak  specifically.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  of  the 
public  property,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  which,  in 
beginnings,  can  be  illy  dispensed  with.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Divine  Worship  M'ill  not  have  to  cease  altogeth- 
er in  consequence  of  the  departure  of  the  minister,  and 
the  inability  of  the  Company.  There  should  be  a  public 
school,  provided  with  at  least  two  good  masters,  so  that 
first  of  all  in  so  wild  a  country,  where  there  are  many 
loose  people,  the  youth  be  well  taught  and  brought  up, 
not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  fear  of  the  Lord.  As  it  is  now,  the  school  is 
kept  very  irregularly,  one  and  another  keeping  it  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure  and  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper. 
There  ought  also  to  be  an  alms  house,  and  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  other  similar  institutions.  The  minister 
who  now  goes  home,*  can  give  a  much  fuller  explana- 
tion thereof.  The  country  must  also  be  provided  with 
godly,  honorable  and  intelligent  rulers  who  are  not  very 
indigent,  or,  indeed,  are  not  too  covetous.  A  covetous 
Governor  makes  poor  subjects.  The  manner  the  coun- 
try is  now  governed  falls  severely  upon  it,  and  is  intol- 

*  This  was  the  Rev.  Johannes  Backerus,  who  had  previously  been  a  min- 
ister at  Curacoa.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  Everadus  Bogardus  as  minister 
at  New  Amsterdam  in  1647,  and  left  for  Holland  in  1649,  just  before  the  de- 
parture of  this  deputation. 
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■erahle,  for  nobody  is  unmolested  or  secure  in  his  property 
longer  than  the  Director  pleases,  who  is  generally 
strongly  inclined  to  confiscating  ;  and  if  every  thing  be 
\vell  done,  and  the  propert\^  given  to  the  Heer,  one  mu*t 
still  study  always  to  please  him  if  he  would  have  quiet. 
A  good  population  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  good 
government,  as  we  have  shown  according  to  our  ability 
in  our  petition  ;  and  although  to  give  free  passage  and 
equip  ships,  if  it  be  necessary,  would  be  expensive  at 
first, — yet  if  the  result  be  considered,  it  would  ultimate- 
ly be  a  wise  measure,  if  by  that  means  farmers  and 
laborers  together  with  other  poor  people  were  brought 
into  the  country,  with  the  little  property  which  they 
have  ;  of  whom  the  Fatherland  has  enough  to  spare. 
We  believe  it  would  then  prosper,  especially  as  good 
privileges  and  exemptions,  which  we  regard  as  the  moth- 
er of  population,  would  encourage  the  inhabitants  to 
carry  on  commerce  and  lawful  trade.  Every  one  woi^ld 
be  allured  hither  by  the  pleasantness,  situation,  salubrity 
and  fruitfulness  ot  the  country,  if  protection  were  secured 
within  the  already  established  boundaries.  It  would  all, 
with  God's  assistance,  then,  according  to  human  judg- 
ment, go  well,  and  New  Netherland  would  in  a  few  years 
be  a  brave  place  and  be  able  to  do  service  to  the  iXeth- 
erland  nation,  to  repay  richly  the  cost,  and  to  thank  its 
benefactors. 

High  Mighty  Lords !  We  have  had  the  boldness  to 
write  this  remonstrance,  and  to  place  matters  betore 
you  as  we  have  done  from  love  of  the  truth,  and  because 
we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  do  so  by  our  oath  and  con- 
science. It  is  well  that  we  have  not  seen,  heard  and 
considered  them  all  at  once,  but  separately,  in  their 
"whole  tenor  and  in  every  particular.  Nevertheless  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  well  known  by  some  of  us  to 
be  true  ; — the  most  is  known  by  all  of  us  to  be  true. 
We  hope  Their  High  Mightinesses  will  pardon  our  pre- 
sumption and  our  plainness  of  style,  composition  and 
method.  In  conclusion  we  commit  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses, their  persons,  deliberations  and  measures  at  hime 
and  abroad,  together  with  all  the  friends  of  New  Neth- 
erland, to  the  merciful  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Highest,  M'hom  we  supplicate  for  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses' present  and  eternal  welfare.     Amen. 

Actum  defen. — 28th  of  July  in  New  Netherland.  And 
was  subscribed, — "Adriaen  vander  Donck,Augustijn]Ier- 
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mansz,  Arnoldua  van  Hardenbergh,  Jacob  van  Couwen- 
hnvzv,  Oloff  Stevensz,"  (by  whose  name  was  written, 
"  under  protest, — obliged  to  sign  about  the  government 
of  the  Heer  Kieft,'")  ''  MichielJansz,  Thomas  Hcdl,  Elbert 
Elbertsz,  Govei't  Lokermavs,  Hendrick  Hendricksz  Kip, 
and  Jan  Everts-bout,'^  Below  was  written,  '^According 
to  the  collation  of  the  original  remonstrance,  dated  and 
subscribed  as  above,  with  v-hich  these  are  found  to  corres- 
pond at  the  Hague,  the  I3th  October,  1619,  bt/  me ;" — and 
was  subscribed, 

"D.  V.  SCUELLVYNEN,  Notary  Public.'* 


NOTES. 
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THE  TITLE   OF  THE  EAKL  OF  STIRLING  TO  LONG  ISLAND    AND    THE   ADJACENT  ISLANDS,^ 

Andrew  Forester,  the  agent  of  the  dowager  of  Stirling,  was  a  Scotchman  from 
Dundee.  He  was  arrested  and  examined  before  the  Director  and  Council,  on 
the  28th  September,  1647,  when  the  facts  appeared  as  set  forth  in  the  text.  The 
other  Scotchman  arrested  in  1640  by  Kieft,  was  James  Farrett,  who  held  a  power 
of  attorney  from  the  Earl  of  Stirling  in  his  life  time,  dated  the  20th  of  April, 
1637,  authorising  him  to  dispose  of  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent  islands  between 
the  det^rees  of  forty  and  forty-one  north  latitude,  or  any  part  of  them.  A  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  instrument  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  South- 
ampton on  Long  Island.  Savage,  in  Winthrop,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  6.),  misled  by  Wood, 
(who  however  corrects  the  error  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Sketch  of  Long 
Island,")  confounds  Forester  with  Farrett. 

The  history  of  the  grant  of  Long  Island  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  has  been  much 
obscured.  It  is  not,  as  intimated  by  Hubbard,  included  in  either  of  his  patents  for 
Nova  Scotia,  nor  was  it  a  grant  direct  from  the  crown,  as  stated  by  other  writers. 
Those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canada  grant,  were  issued  by  the  crown,  that  of 
Long  Island  came  from  the  Plymouth  Company  ;  though  in  truth  they  may  all  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  that  Company,  through  royal  interference. 

The  adventurers  of  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virginia  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
separate  patent  in  1620,  for  all  that  portion  of  the  country  within  their  limits, 
that  is,  between  the  degrees  of  40  and  48,  and  formed  a  new  company  under  the 
name  of"  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon  for  the 
planting,  ruling  and  governing  of  New  England  in  America."  The  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, then  Sir  William  Alexander  and  Master  of  Requests  to  the  King,  for  Scot- 
land, becoming  acquainted  with  Capt.  John  Mason  who  had  been  in  the  country, 
■was  in  consequence  induced  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a  patent  for  Nova  Scotia, 
■which  was  granted  him  in  1621  ;  but  as  this  territory  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  to  the  Council  of  New  England,  the  prior  assent  of  that  cor- 
poration was  necessary,  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  King,  was  given,  (Gorges' 
Brief  Narration,  ch.p.  24.)  Sir  William  Alexander  was  a  favorite  of  James  I. 
probably  on  account  of  his  being  a  fellow  countryman  of  courtly  manners  and 
poetical  talents.  The  interposition  of  the  King  in  his  behalf,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary privileges  included  in  the  grant,  of  creating  titles  of  nobility  for  New  Scot- 
land, which  were  in  fact  conferred,  show  the  extent  of  his  influence  with  that 
monarch, — an  influence  which  on  the  death  of  James,  he  retained  with  his 
successor. 

The  patentees  of  New  England  surrendered  their  charter  in  1635,  first  pass- 
ing grants  to  themselves  in  severalty,  of  such  parts  of  the  country"  along  the  sea 
coast,"  as  they  deemed  proper.  They  had,  however,  previously  conveyed  to  pri- 
vate persons  different  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  April  of  that  year  made  a 
deed  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  of  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This  deed 
has  never  been  produced  in  public,  though  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  in  London.  It  is  however  described  both  in  the  petition  of  Henry,  the 
third  Earl  of  Stirling,  made  in  1661,  to  Charles  II.,  praying  that  in  any  treaty 
made  with  the  Dutch,  the  subje  ts  of  the  latter  government  on  Long  Island  might 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  English,  (tiondon  Documents  at  Albany,  Vol.  I.)  and 
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in  the  power  of  attorney  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirhng  to  Farrett,  before  referred  to. 
In  the  latter  document  it  is  recited  that  the  Eari  of  Stirling  had,  "  by  and  with 
the  consent,  direction,  appointmp.nt  and  command  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  the 
King,  obtained  a  patent  or  grant /rom  the  corporation  of  New  England,  under 
their  common  seal  bearing  date  the  two-and-twentieth  day  of  April  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  said  Majesty  Charles  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King, 
or  Anno  Domini  1636,*  of  a  certain  island  called  Long  Island  with  all  and  every 
the  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  lying,  and  being  situate,  or  bounded  between  the 
degrees  of  forty  and  forty-one  of  the  northerly  latitude  or  thereabouts."  It  is  added 
in  the  petition  of  Henry  the  grandson, — ^"  with  power  of  judicature,  saving  to  that 
Council  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Appeals,  to  be  held  of  that  CouncW  per  gladiu7n 
comitatus, and  yielding  the  fiith  part  of  allure  of  gold  and  silver."  Tlie  existence 
of  this  grant  is  established  beyond  all  question  by  the  fact  that  it  was,  with  its 
relinquishment  to  the  Duke  of  York,  recognised  in  the  patent  of  Governor 
Nicholl  to  Constant  and  Nathaniel  Sylvester  for  Shelter  Island,  May  31,1666. 
(Wood's  Long  Island,  p.  6,  rwte.)  The  release  to  the  Duke  of  York  is  also 
mentioned,  though  upon  what  authority  it  is  not  stated,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vol. 
Ill,  2d  Series,  p.  85.  Major  General  William  Alexander  of  our  revolution,  gen- 
erally known  as  Lord  Stilling,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  agents  at  the  time  of  his 
claiming  the  Earldom  and  American  estates  of  Stirling,  says,  that  Henry  the 
third  Earl  conveyed  this  title,  about  the  year  1662  to  the  Duke  of  York,  for  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  was  never  paid.  (See  his  life  by  .Mr. 
Duer,  p.  37.)  As  the  Duke  of  York's  patent  included  Long  Island  this  release 
perfected  the  title  of  the  crown  of  England  to  it  in  him,  subject  of  course  to  the 
prior  grants  made  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  which  are  the  foundation  of  many  of  the 
titles  to  real  estate  now  held  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  on  Shelter  Island 
and  Nantucket. 

B.—Page  279. 

THE   CLAIM    OF    EDMUND    PLOWDEH   TO    LONG    ISLAND  AND    NEW   JERSEY. 

The  claim  of  Edmund  Plowden  to  Long  Island  and  the  country  south  of  it,  to 
Cape  May,  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  our  early  history.  Most  writers  have  been 
disposed  to  treat  it  as  a  valid  one  ;  while  others  have  gone  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  both  ridiculed  the  claim  and  utterly  denied  its  existence,  giving  it  no 
other  consideration  than  as  an  Eutopian  fabrication.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
one  Edmund  Plowden  did  obtain  a  grant,  through  the  Deputy  General  of  Ireland^ 
purporting  to  be  from  the  King,  which  was  enrolled  in  Ireland,  and  with  which 
he  visited  this  country.  On  his  return  to  England  he  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be 
published  with  the  title  of"  A  description  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion,"  &c.,f 
containing  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  one  Robert  Evelin  who 
had  lived  there  many  years.  Were  there  no  othet  evidence  to  prove  the  actual 
assertion  of  Plowden's  claim  than  this  brochure,  both  might  justly  be  denied,  for 
it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  had  little  or  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  with  a  free  use  of  such  materials  as  could  be  derived  from 
Furchas,  the  semi-romantic  histories  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Baltimore  in  relation  to  Maryland,  whose  grant  most  likely  gave 
rise  to  the  speculation  on  the  part  of  Plowden.  The  publication  of  this  tract  was 
first  made  in  1648.  That  the  descriptioi*  which  it  contains  of  the  country  was 
not  more  correct,  arose  from  the  fact  that  being  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  it  was 
almost  terra  incognita  to  the  English,  and  Plowden's  own  knowledge  of  it  was 
limited  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  sea-coast,  and  perhaps  the  river  Delaware.  But 
there  is  abundant  proof  both  of  his  title  such  as  a  he  represented  it  to  be,  and  of  his 

*  This  is  obviously  a  clerical  error.  The  eleventh  year  of  Charles  I.  was  1635,  and  as  it 
was  in'June  of  that  year  that  the  patent  was  surrendered  by  the  Council  of  New  England, 
their  deed  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  must  have  been  before  that  event. 

I  Reprinted  iu  Force's  Collection  of  Americaa  Tracts. 
SECOND   SERIES   VOL.   II.  27 
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actual  presence  in  this  country,  asserting  his  claim,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Description  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion.* 

His  two  visits  to  New  Netherland  prosecuting  his  title  are  distinctly  asserted 
in  the  text,  one  in  the  time  of  Kieft  and  the  oilier  in  that  of  Stuyvesant.  It  is 
stated  by  VVinthrop,  suh  anno  1648,  that  he  arrived  in  Boston  in  that  year  from 
Virginia  where  he  had  been  almost  seven  years,  which  agrees  with  the  period 
stated  in  the  Description  of  New  Albion  for  his  residence  in  the  country,  it 
was  during  this  term  that  his  visits  were  made  to  New  Netherland,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  his  way  to  Boston  from  Virginia,  on  his  return  to  England.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  published  immediately  on  his  reaching  England.  But 
the  most  interesting  pie6e  of  contemporaneous  evidence  in  regard  to  this  claim  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Augustme  Heeremans,  (one  of  the  Nine  Men,)  who 
with  Resolve  Waldron  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner  by  Stuyvesant  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Maryland  in  reference  to  the  disputes  about  the  boundaries  between  their 
two  colonies,  in  the  year  1659.  Heeremans  states  that  in  their  interview  with 
Governor  Fendall  of  Maryland,  the  latter  claimed  that  the  patent  of  Lord  Balti- 
more extended  north  to  the  patent  of  New  England,  and  then  says :  "  Upon  which 
we  asked  where  then  would  New  Netherland  be,  if  their  limits  were  to  join  those 
of  New  England  ?  To  this  he  answered,  he  did  not  know.  We  then  said  we 
knew  for  both  ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  that  New  Netherland  was  in  posses- 
sion of  these  limits  several  years  before  my  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  his  patent, 
and  that  we  actually  settled  these  parts.  We  brought  forward  also  among  other 
facts,  how  Edm.  Flowden  informer  days  laid  claim  to  Delaware  Bay,  and  we 
declared  that  the  one  pretension  had  no  better  support  than  the  other.  To 
which  he  replied  that  Plowden  had  not  obtained  a  commission,  and  was  thrown 
in  jail  in  England  for  his  debts.  He  acknowledged  however  that  Plowden 
solicited  from  the  King  a  patent  of  Novum  Albion,  which  was  refused,  where- 
upon he  addressed  himself  to  the  Viceroy  cf  Ireland  from,  whom  he  obtained  a 
patent,  but  it  was  of  no  value  at  ail."  (Albany  Records  Vol.  18,  p.  349.)  With 
this  contemporaneous  testimony  we  may  appreciate  the  evidence, — the  charter 
itself,  which  has  been  produced  by  Charles  Varlo  who  visited  this  country  in  1784 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  claim,  of  one  third  of  which  he  had  become 
the  owner.  Varlo  having  procured  a  copy  of  the  charter  from  the  Chancery 
rolls  in  Dublin  caused  it  to  be  traslated  from  the  Latin,  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  to  be  published  and  distributed  with  copies  of  a  lease  and  release  and  also 
an  address,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  One  of  these  publications 
we  have  now  before  us,  with  a  proclamation  in  form  of  a  handbill,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  New  Albion,  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Albion.  The  charter, 
lease  and  release  were  republished  by  Mr.  Hazard  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Collections.  The  address  to  the  public  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Pennington's  Ex- 
amination of  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  proclamation  has  not 
been  republished.  The  only  copy  which  we  know  of,  is  the  one  for  the  use  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Peter  Force  of  Washington. 

This  charter  is  from  the  Deputy  General  of  Ireland,  and  is  dated  the  21st  of 
June,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Charles  I.  (1634,)  and  grants  to  Edmund  Plowden, 
Knight,  and  to  John  Lawrence,  Knight  and  Baronet,  Bowyer  Worsley,  Knight, 
Charles  Barrett  and  John  Trusier,  Roger  Facke,  William  Inwood,  Thomas 
Ribread  and  George  Noble,  certain  lands  and  premises  to  be  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince and  called  New  Albion,  consisting  of  Long  Island  or  Isle  of  Plowden  and 
of  a  part  of  the  main  land  forming  a  square  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on 
each  side,  beginning  at  Cape  May,  thence  along  the  river  Delaware  forty 
leagues,  thence  on  a  line  at  right  angles  north  forty  leagues,  thence  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  east   forty  leagues  including  Sandheey  [Sandy  Hook,]  and  fiom 

*  This  work  purnortg  to  have  been  written  by  Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  who  was  doubtless 
a  fictitious  personage.  If  not  written  by  Plowden,  it  was  prepared  under  his  direction.  In 
the  second  chapter  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Indian  war  during  Kiefi's  administration,  to  the 
increase  of  the  English  population  at  Manhattan,  and  the  furnishing  ammunition  to  the 
Indians  by  Stuyvesant, — facts  within  Plowden's  knowledge  or  some  one  who  had  been  here. 
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thence  south  on  the  Hne  of  the  square  to  Cape  May ;  and  also  grants  to  Plowden 
the  title  of  Earl  Palatine  thereof.  By  the  release,  also  dated  in  1624,  the  four 
patentees  last  above  named  convey  their  interests  to  the  children  of  Edmund 
Plowden,  and  declare  that  the  interest  of  Worsley  and  Barrett,  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  death,  passed  to  the  surviving  patentees.  This  charter  was 
-void,  as  made  without  authonty,  for  whatever  patents  of  lands  in  this  coun- 
try may  have  been  lawfully  issued  by  the  royal  colonial  governors,  no  such 
grants  were  ever  authorized  to  be  made  by  any  delegated  power  at  home,  much 
less  were  political  charters  with  provincial  grants  permitted  to  be  given  by 
subordinate  authorities,  either  here  or  there.  It  was  accordingly  treated  as  a 
nullity  by  !he  English  as  well  as  by  the  Dutch. 

The  occasion  of  the  publication  by  Varlo  was  the  purchase  by  him  before  the 
revolutionary  war,  trom  some  person  in  England,  of  one  third  of  this  alleged 
proprietary  right.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1784  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  claim,  and  after  his  return  to  Ertgland  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
America,  with  some  facts  connected  with  this  claim,  in  a  book  which  he  called 
*<  Floating  Ideas  of  Naiure."     (2  vols.  12mo.  Lond.  1796). 

Was  there  any  settlement  attempted  by  Plowden,  and  if  so,  where  ?  In  the 
work  of  Varlo  just  alluded  to,  he  states  that  Edward,  the  second*  son  of  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden,  came  to  the  palatinate,  with  his  lady  and  two  sons,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  property  ;  but  that  they  had  not  been  long  here, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  Edward  and  his  lady  murdered, 
the  two  children  escaping.  Whence  he  obtained  this  information  does  not 
appear  precisely,  though  probably  from  Edmund  Plowden,  Esq.,  of  Maiyland, 
whom  he  visited  during  his  tour  in  this  coimtry,  or  from  the  Plowden  family 
in  Ireland. 

We  have  ascertained  some  facts,  which  may  well  be  taken  into  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  point  we  are  now  considering.  It  appears  from  the  records  at 
Annapolis,  that  one  EdwardTlov.den  took  up  a  tract  of  land  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Maryland,  called  "  Plowden's  discovery,"  on  the  29th  of  March,  1742,  and  on 
the  eighth  of  August,  following,  two  other  tracts,  making  in  all  666  acres, 
which  have  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  are 
now  called  Bushwood.  Edmund  Plowden,  one  of  these  descendants,  was,  in 
1777  appointed  a  captain  of  militia  in  the  upper  battalion  of  St.  Mary's  county, 
and  in  the  years  1783  and  1784,  represented  that  county  in  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland.  He  is  the  member  of  the  family  visited  by  Varlo,  who  erroneously 
gives  his  name  Edward.  The  correct  name,  Edmund,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  patentee  of  New  Albion,  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the 
present  inquiry.  Edmund  J.  Plowden,  Esqr.,  of  Bushwood,  the  grandson  of  this 
Edmund,  informs  us,  (in  1849.)  that  by  tradition  he  is  descended  from  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  Edward,  murdered  by  the  Indians,  whose  names  were  Thomas 
and  George,  but  at  what  time  or  at  what  particular  place  the  murder  happened  is 
unknown.  He  states  that  Varlo  called  upon  his  grandfather  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  his  aid  in  prosecuting  the  claim,  which  his  grandfather  declined, 
in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age  and  the  difficulties  which  obviously  presented 
themselves  ;  and  that  there  was  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  his 
grandfather  and  Francis  Plowden,  the  author  of  the  well  known  history  of  Ire- 
land. He  further  says,  "  my  lather  dying  when  I  was  but  a  boy,  many  papers 
were  either  mislaid  or  destroyed,  among  them  this  very  grant  to  Sir  Edward,t 
which  when  a  boy  I  have  often  seen,  as  also  a  book  tracing  the  descent  of  our 
family  at  least  from  Sir  Edward,  down  to  my  grandfather."  The  Sir  Edward 
here  referred  to  is  the  one  called  by  Varlo  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Plowden 
the  original  claimant,  and  the  title  prefixed  to  the  names,  which  appears  to  have 
had  no   other  foundation  than   the  charter  of  New  Albion,  has  been  trans- 

*  The  names  of  Edmund  Plowden's  children  are  given  in  the  Description  of  M'ew  Albion 
as  follows:  Francis,  (the  eldest,)  Thomas,  Winefrid,  Barbara  and  Katharine.  The  name  of 
Edward  does  not  appear. 

t  This  may  have  been  either  a  conveyance  from  the  family,  or  the  release  from  the  pa- 
tentees before  mentumed. 
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mitted  in  the  family  to  later  members  of  it.  He  has  also  shown  us  a  conveyance 
on  parchment,  with  internal  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  of  Resurrection  Manor 
in  Maryland,  made  by  Richard  Perry  to  Thomas  and  George  PLowden,  dated 
10th  May,  1684,  which  proves  them  to  have  been  in  this  country  at  a  time  con- 
sistently with  the  tradition. 

If  any  settlement  were  attempted  it  must  have  been  by  one  of  the  Plowdens, 
probably  a  grandson  if  not  a  son  of  the  original  claimant.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  Dutch  records  of  any  such  attempt  during  the  time  the  country 
was  under  the  control  of  the  West  India  Company.  From  the  great  minuteness 
with  which  every  aggression  of  the  English,  and  every  other  event  connected 
with  the  possessions  of  tht'  company,  are  stated  in  those  records  it  could  not  well 
have  happened  without  some  mention  of  it  in  them.  There  were  three  projects 
by  the  English  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Delaware,  during  the  Dutch  dynasty, 
which  are  stated  ;— one  by  George  Holmes  in  1635,  with  a  party  of  a  dozen  men, 
and  is  referred  to  in  the  brief  statement  of  Van  Tienhoven,  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Thomas  Hall,  who  was  one  of  the  party  ;  the  second  in  1641, 
by  Mr.  Lambertson  of  New  Haven:  and  the  third  in  1659,  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, which  was  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  ofHeermans  and  Waldron  before 
referred  to. 

It  appears  to  admit  of  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  Plowdens  came  over  here 
after  the  return  of  Edmund,  the  original  grantee,  to  enjoy  the  property,  but  for 
the  reasons  given  in  regard  to  any  settlement  by  the  latter  it  could  not  have  been 
before  the  year  1664,  when  the  Dutch  power  ceased  in  New  Netherland.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  conquest  by  the  English,  revived  the  fallacious  hopes  of  the 
Plowden  family,  and  that  they  despatched  one  of  their  number,  in  after  years,  to 
this  country.  But  where  he  attempted  his  settlement  is  unknown,  as  are  also 
the  circumstances  of  his  tragic  fate.  If  attempted  any  where  within  the  limits 
of  New  Albion,  it  must  have  been  in  New  Jersey.  The  annals  of  Long  Island 
have  been  so  fully  preserved  as  to  render  the  absence  of  all  allusion  in  them  to 
the  matter  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  tried  there. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  New  Albion,  without  adverting  to  a  state- 
ment contained  in  the  work  of  Plantagenet,  as  the  original  source  from  which 
the  historians  of  New  York,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have  derived  and  trans- 
mitted an  error  connected  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
to  New  Netherland.  It  is  the  alleged  landing  of  Sir  Samuel  Argall  on  Manhat- 
tan island  in  1613,  on  his  return  voyage  to  Virginia  from  his  expedition  against 
the  French  at  Acadia.  This  is  a  pure  fiction,  unsustained  by  any  good  authority, — 
though  some  writers  have  heaped  up  citations  on  the  subject, — and  as  fully  sus- 
ceptible of  disproof  as  any  statement  of  that  character  at  that  early  period  can  be. 

C— Page  282. 
The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware. 

The  historians  of  New  Sweden  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Swedes.  Mr.  Clay  says,  that  Minuit  brought  over  the  first  colonies 
about  the  year  1636.  Mr.  Ferris  considers  the  time  of  his  arrival  uncertain, 
though  he  supposes  from  circumstances  that  it  was  early  in  th^  spring  of  1638. 
Acrelius,  who  had  the  information  before  him,  is  not  explicit ;  and  Thomas  Cam- 
panius  is  both  ambiguous  and  wrong,  as  are  all  those  who  have  relird  upon  him. 

The  year  is  distinctly  given  in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  be  1638,  and  "  eleven 
years  ago,"  that  is,  before  1649,  when  the  Vertoogh  was  written.  But  we  have 
it  in  our  power  not  only  to  corroborate  this  statement,  but  to  fix  the  month,  by 
evidence  of  a  different  character.  Among  the  London  Documents  procured  by 
the  historical  agent  of  New  York,  is  a  letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia, 
Jerome  Hawley,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanke,  dated  "  Jamestown  in  Virginia, 
8th  May,  1638,"  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  "  Since  which  tyme 
(20th  March  last,)  heare  arrived  a  Dutch  shipp  with  commission  from  the  yong 
Queene  of  Sweaden,  and  signed  by  eight  of  the  chiefe  Lordee  of  Sweaden,  the 
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coppe  whereof  I  would  have  taken  to  send  to  yo'r  Hon'r,  but  the  Captayne  would 
not  pemiit  me  to  take  any  coppe  thereof,  except  he  might  have  free  trade  for 
tobacco  to  carry  to  Sweden,  which  being  contrary  to  his  Maj'ts  instructions  the 
Govern'r  excused  himself  thereof.  The  shipp  remained  heare  about  10  days  to 
refresh  with  wood  and  water,  during  which  tyme,  the  M'r  of  said  shipp  made 
knowne  that  both  himselfe  and  another  shipp  of  his  company,  were  bound  for 
Delaware  Baye,  which  is  the  contines  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  and 
they  p'tend  to  make  a  plantation  and  to  plant  tobacco,  which  the  Dutch  do  allso 
already  in  Hudson's  river,  which  is  the  very  next  river  Northard  from  Delaware 
Baye.  All  which  being  his  Mat's  terretorys,  &c."  (London  Doc.  Vol.  1.)  The 
two  ships,  which  were  the  Key  of  Calniar  and  the  Griffin,  must  have  been  in 
Virginia  at  or  after  the  first  of  April,  supposing  them  to  have  arrived  the  very  day 
after  the  20th  of  March,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  as  they  staid  there  ten  days  to 
wood  and  water,  which  would  have  consumed  all  the  month  of  March  at  least. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  they  could  not  have  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  to  sail  to 
which  would  have  taken  another  day,  before  the  first  of  April.  The  probabilities 
are  that  they  did  not  arrive  in  Virginia  on  the  day  after  the  20th  of  March,  be- 
cause if  they  had  done  so,  it  would  probably  have  been  so  stated  in  the  letter,  and 
consequently  they  did  not  reach  the  Delaware  until  some  days  after  the  first  of 
April. 

The  point  then  remains,  how  late  a  day  could  this  have  been  ?  Hawley's  letter 
was  written  on  the  tenth  of  May,  before  which  time  they  had  left  Virginia,  and 
allowing  that  they  left  on  the  previous  day,  which  is  the  latest  one  consistently 
with  his  letter,  and  that  it  took  even  two  or  three  days  to  get  to  the  Delaware,  we 
have  the  latest  period,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  May  as  the  time  of  their  arrival. 
That  it  was  not,  however,  so  late  as  this,  may  be  gathered  from  another  record  in 
connection  with  the  text ;  the  protest  of  Director  Kieft  at  New  Amsterdam  on 
the  occasion,  complaining  of  the  Swedes  for  having  begun  "  to  build  a  fort 
between  our  forts"  that  is  between  the  fioerekil  and  fort  Nassau.  The  date  of 
the  protest  is  variously  given  by  different  writers,  Acrelius,  and  Smith,  the  historian 
of  New  York,  stating  it  to  be  the  6th  of  May,  and  others  the  17th  of  that  month. 
The  record  at  Albany,  from  whence  it  has  been  taken  by  all  of  them,  has  no  date  ; 
but  it  occurs  in  a  book  in  which  the  date  of  the  record  before  it  is  the  6th,  and  of 
that  which  follows  is  the  17th  of  May.  Hence  the  discrepancy.  Supposing  it 
however  to  have  been  issued  on  the  17th,  how  much  time  had  elapsed  at  that 
day  after  the  Swedes  reached  the  Delaware  ?  Now  it  is  stated  in  the  Vertoogk 
that  the  Swedes  did  not  begin  their  fort  at  their  first  arrival,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  third  visit  of  the  Dutch  to  them  that  any  attempt  of  that  kind  was  dis- 
covered. They  busied  themselves  at  first  in  obtaining  wood  and  water  for  their 
ships,  which  returned  home  in  June,  leaving  some  colonists  behind,  and  then  in 
planting  a  kitchen  garden.  This  must  have  taken  some  time  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  this  that  the  fort  was  commenced,  and  information  of  that  fact  sent  to 
Kieft  at  New  Amsterdam,  a  long,  and  at  that  time  tedious  journey  from  Fort 
Nassau,  (Gloucester  Point  in  New  Jersey — some  miles  below  Philadelphia  ;)  for, 
as  before  observed,  he  distinctly  protests  against  the  building  of  the  fort.  Hence 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  first  entry  in  the  Delaware  by  the  Key  of 
Calmar  and  the  Grifiin,  must  have  been  before  the  first  of  May.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  fix  the  precise  day,  for  that  is  impossible  ;  but  that  the  month  was 
April,  seems  to  admit  of  no  question. 

The  statement  of  Campanius  which  makes  the  first  coming  of  the  Swedes  un- 
der different  auspices  and  in  an  earlier  year,  1631  in  pursuance  of  an  edict  of 
Gustavus,  confirmed  by  the  Diet  in  1627  upon  the  representation  of  Usselinx,  is 
not  founded  upon  any  evidence  which  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country  or 
in  Sweden,  nor  is  it  corroborated  by  a  single  other  writer.  Mr.  Arfwedson  errs 
when  he  quotes  Biorck,  (in  Dissert,  de  plant.  Eccl.  Sve.  in  America,)  as  an  au- 
thority that  the  first  emigration  to  the  colony  was  made  in  1627,  and  that  the 
building  of  Fort  Christina  took  place  in  1631.  {Arfwed.  de  colonia  Nova 
Svecia  deducta  historiola,  p.  10.)  The  language  of  Biorck  is  this:  "  As  to  what 
concerns  the  first  arrival  of  the  Swedes  in  America  we  may  observe,  according  to 
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Th.  Camranius  Holm,  p.  57,  that  the  first  expedition  thither  was  made  in  the 
year  1627,  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  was  followed  by  others 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Christina.  The  originator  of  the  first  expedition  was  Wil- 
liam Usselinx,  a  Batavian,  &c."  (Dissert,  de  plant,  p.  5.)  All  this  statement  it 
will  be  seen  is  declared  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  Canipanius,  and  not  on 
that  of  Biorck  himself.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back,  upon  Campanius,  who  had 
never  been  in  this  country.  His  description  of  New  Sweden  was  derived  from 
the  notes  of  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Campanius,  who  came  over  with  Gov- 
ernor Printz,  and  was  in  the  country  six  years.  So  far  as  the  grandson  confines 
himself  to  the  matters  known  by  his  ancestor,  he  may  be  depended  upon  ;  but 
when  he  goes  beyond  them,  he  is  constantly  floundering  in  error.  Biorck  quotes 
in  the  same  paragraph  in  which  the  above  passage  occurs,  from  a  much  more  re- 
liable source  in  relation  to  this  very  point,  and  in  contradiction  of  Companius, 
from  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel  who  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Wicaco,  (now 
a  part  of  Philadelphia,)  from  1702  to  1719.  Biorck  speaking  of  the  expedition 
of  John  Printz  to  the  Delaware  in  1642,  says:  "  But  as  we  learn  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Sandel,  colonists  probably  not  less  numerous,  were  previously  [that 
is,  before  Printz'  arrival,]  sent  over  to  these  parts  of  America,  under  a  very  pru- 
dent man,  Meneve,  [Minuit,]  a  Belgian.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  governor 
of  the  Hollanders  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  ;  but  as  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  him  and  them,  he  was  compelled  to  return  home,  where  he  was 
arraigned  and  deprived  of  his  office.  For  this  reason  he  left  his  country  and 
went  to  Sweden,  where  upon  a  representation  to  the  chief  men  of  the  great  fer- 
tility and  excellence  of  the  country,  he  at  length  obtained  permission  to  conduct 
thither  a  new  colony.  Upon  his  death,  Peter  Hollender  succeeded  to  his  place, 
who  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  governor  there."  No  allusion  is  made  by 
Sandel  to  the  alleged  colony  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus,  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  if  it  had  ever  existed.  He  uses  the  term  "  new  colony,"  evident- 
ly in  contradistinction  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  which  Minuit  had  been  the  gov- 
ernor, for  he  speaks  of  no  other. 


D.—Page  293. 

The  Inscription  on  the  First  Dutch  Church. 

The  site  of  the  first  church  built  in  New  Netherland  was  in  front  of  what  ia 
now  called  the  Bowling  Green,  being  the  same  spot  on  which  Fort  Amsterdam, 
which  received  successively  the  names  of  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain after  its  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  until  the  revolution,  was  erected  as  stated 
in  this  work.  The  fort  called  Fort  George,  was,  by  authority  of  law,  razed  to  the 
ground  in  1790,  tor  the  purpose  of  locating  the  Government  House,  which  subse- 
quently stood  there.  On  removing  the  rubbish  of  the  fort  the  inscription  on  the 
old  church  was  found.  The  following  paragraph,  recording  the  fact,  may  be 
found  in  the  New  York  Magazine  for  1790. 

"  June  23.  On  Monday  last,  in  digging  away  the  foundation  of  the  fort  in 
this  city,  a  square  stone  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  (which  formerly 
stood  in  the  fort,  with  the  following  Dutch  inscription  on  it : 

Ao.  Do.     MDCXLII.     W. 

Kieft  Dr.  Gr.  Heeft  de 

Gemeenten  Dese  Tem 

pel  doen  Bouwen. 
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(Translation.) 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1642,  William  Kieft,  Director  General,  caused  the 
congregation  to  build  this  church." 

The  stone  was  removed  to  the  helfry  of  the  Garden  Street  Church,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  Fire  of  1835,  and  with  which  was  lost  this  interesting  me- 
morial of  the  first  church  in  New  Netherland. 

E.— Page  318. 

Van  Tienhoven's  Answer  to  the  Vertoogh. 

Justice  demands  that  we  should  give  the  answer  of  Stuyvesant,  by  his  secre- 
tary, to  the  charges  of  the  complainants.  Van  Tienhoven,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  man  of  ability,  and  he  presented  his  points  with  force  and  succinctness. 
He  entered  upon  no  defence  of  himself — whether  from  prudence,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  personal  issue  in  an  affair  of  such  great  interest  to  his  employers,  or  from 
a  consciousness  of  their  truth,  is  uncertain.  Probably  both  considerations  ope- 
rated upon  him.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  display  no  feeling  ;  while  it  appears 
to  be  well  established  that  his  habits  were  loose  and  profligate,  though  he  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding,  to  retain  the  confidence  of  Stuyvesant  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  after  he  had  lost  that  of  the  company,  as  he  was  dismissed  by  him  from 
the  service  of  the  company  only  upon  its  repeated  peremptory  order,  (Alby.  Re- 
cords, Vol.  IV.,  14,  207  and  217,)  which  took  place  in  1656.  In  his  reply  Van 
Tienhoven  retaliati  d  upon  the  signers  of  the  remonstrance  by  a  description  of 
them,  individually,  intended  to  be  not  very  flattering  to  them,  with  which  he 
closes  his  co7-t  hericht,  or  brief  statement.  This  reply,  with  the  remonstrance, 
afford  us  a  good  insight  into  the  earlier  management  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany in  New  Netherland.  The  answer  was  never  printed,  and  was  found 
among  the  royal  archives  at  the  Hague,  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  whence  it  was  tran- 
scribed into  the  Holland  documents  of  our  State,  and  from  them  it  is  now  trans- 
lated as  follows : 

"A  brief  statement  or  answer  to  some  points  embraced  in  the  written  deduction 
of  Adrian  Van  der  Donk  and  his  associates,  presented  to  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords  States  General.  Prepared  by  Cornelis  Van  Tienhoven, 
Secretary  of  the  Director  and  Council  of  New  Netherland." 

"In  order  to  present  the  aforesaid  answer  succinctly,  he.  Van  Tienhoven,  will 
allege  not  only  that  it  illy  becomes  the  aforesaid  Van  der  Donk  and  other  private 
persons  to  assail  and  abuse  the  admmistration  of  the  Managers  in  this  country, 
and  that  of  their  Governors  there,*  in  such  harsh  and  general  terms,  but  that  they 
would  much  better  discharge  their  duty  if  they  were  first  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
their  lords  and  patrons  what  they  had  to  complain  of  But  passing  by  this  point, 
and  leaving  the  consideration  thereof  to  the  discretion  of  your  High  Mightinesses, 
he  observes  preliminarily  and  generally,  that  these  persons  say  much  and  prove 
little,  so  that  it  could  as  easily,  and  witfi  more  truth,  be  denied,  than  by  them  it 
is  affirmed. 

"  Coming  then  to  the  matter,  I  will  only  touch  upon  those  points  as  to  which 
either  the  Bewinthebbers  or  the  Directors  are  arraigned.  In  regard  to  point  No. 
l,it  is  denied,  and  it  never  will  appear  that  the  company  have  refused  to  permit 
people  to  make  settlements  in  the  country,  and  allowed  foreigners  to  take  up  the 
land. 

"  The  policy  of  the  company  was  to  act  on  the  defensive.  As  they  had  not 
the  power  to  resist  their  pretended  friends,  and  could  only  protect  their  rights  by 
protest,  this  was  better  and  more  prudent  than  to  come  to  hostilities. 

"  Trade  has  long  been  free  to  every  one,  and  as  profitable  as  ever.  Nobody's 
goods  were  confiscated,  except  those  who  had  violated  their  contract,  or  the  order 

♦  In  New  Netfierland.    Van  Tienhoven  prepared  this  answer  in  Holland 
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by  which  they  were  forbidden  ;  and  if  any  body  thinks  that  injustice  has  been 
done  him  by  confiscation,  he  can  speak  for  himself.  At  all  events  it  does  not 
concern  these  people. 

"  They  complain  that  the  Christians  are  treated  like  the  Indians  in  the  sale 
of  goods,  which  is  admitted  ;  but  that  has  not  been  by  the  company,  nor  by  the 
directors,  because,  (God  help  them,)  they  have  not  had  anything  there  to  sell  for 
many  years.  Most  of  the  remonstrants  are  merchants  or  factors,  and  are  them- 
selves the  persons  who,  for  those  articles  which  cost  here  one  hundred  guilders^ 
charge  there,  over  and  above  the  first  cost,  including  insurance,  duties,  laborer's 
wages,  freight,  &c.,  one  and  two  hundred  per  cent,  or  more  profit.  Here  can  be 
seen  at  once  how  these  people  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Managers  and  their  officers 
the  very  fault  which  they  themselves  commit.  They  can  never  show,  even  at 
the  time  the  company  had  their  shop  and  magazines  there,  that  the  goods  were 
sold  at  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  profit,  in  conformity  with  the  exemptions.  The 
forestalling  of  the  goods  by  one  and  another,  and  the  demanding  this  profit,  was 
not  prevented  by  the  Director,  as  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  both  those  of 
small  and  those  of  large  means. 

■'  It  is  a  pure  calumny,  that  the  Company  had  ordered  half  a  fault  to  be  reck- 
oned for  ■     vhole  one. 

"  And,  ap  it  does  not  concern  the  inhabitants  what  instructions  or  orders  the 
patroons  give  to  the  Director,  the  charge  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about,  that  these  people  may  live  without  being  subject  to  the  censure  or  disci- 
pline of  any  one,  which,  however,  they  stand  doubly  in  need  of 

"  Again  it  is  said  in  general  terms, but  wherein, should  be  specified  and  proven, 
that  the  Director  exercises,  and  has  usurped,  sovereign  power. 

"  That  the  inhabitants  have  had  need  of  the  Directors,  appears  by  the  books 
of  accounts,  in  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Company  has  assisted  all  the  free- 
men, (some  few  excepted,)  with  clothing,  provisions,  and  other  things,  and  in  the 
erection  of  houses,  and  at  a  rate  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  advance 
above  the  first  cost  in  the  Fatherland,  and  these  amounts  are  not  yet  paid  by  the 
complainants.  It  would  be  very  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  deprive  the  Company  of 
the  country,  and  thus  get  rid  of  paying  them. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  Director  Kieft  should  have  said  that  he  was  sove- 
reign, like  the  Prince  in  the  Fatherland  ;  but  as  relates  to  the  denial  of  appeal 
to  the  Fatherland,  it  arose  from  this,  that,  in  the  exemptions,  the  Island  of  the 
Manhatans  was  reserved  as  the  capital  of  New  Netherlands,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent colonies  were  to  have  their  appeal  to  it  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  region. 

"  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  patroon  of  the  colony  of  Renselaers- 
wyck  notified  all  the  inhabitants  not  to  appeal  to  the  Manhatans,  which  waa 
contrary  to  the  exemptions,  by  which  the  colonies  are  bound  to  make  a  yearly 
report  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  Direc- 
tor and  Council  on  the  Manhatans. 

"  The  Directors  have  never  had  any  management  of,  or  meddled  with,  church 
property.  And  it  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be  proven,  that  any  one  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  Netherlands  has  contributed  or  given,  either  voluntarily  or  upon 
solicitation,  any  thing  for  the  erection  of  an  orphan  as5'lum,  or  an  alms  house. 
It  is  true  the  church  was  built  in  the  fort  in  the  time  of  William  Kieft,  and  1,800 
guilders  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  for  which  most  of  the  subscribers  have 
been  charged  in  their  accounts,  which  have  not  yet  been  paid.  The  Company, 
in  the  meantime,  has  disbursed  the  money,  so  that  the  commonalty  has  not,  but 
the  Company  has,  paid  the  workmen.  If  the  commonalty  desire  the  aforesaid 
works,  they  must  contribute  towards  them  as  is  done  in  this  country^  and,  if  there 
be  an  orphan  asylum  and  alms  house,  the  rents  should  be  able  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  house,  but  also  to  maintain  the  orphans  and  old  people. 

"  If  any  one  could  show  that  by  will,  or  by  donation  of  a  living  person,  any 
money,  or  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  has  been  bestowed  for  such  or  any 
other  public  work,  the  remonstrants  would  have  done  it  ;  but  there  is  in  New 
Netherland  no  instance  of  the  kind,  and  the  charge  is  spoken  or  written  in  anger. 
When  the  church,  which  is  in  the  fort,  'vas  to  be  built,  the  church  wardens  were 
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content  it  should  be  put  there.  These  persons  complain  because  they  considered 
the  Company's  fort  not  worthy  of  a  church.  When  the  church  was  built,  could 
the  grist  inill  not  grind  with  a  southeast  wind  if  the  (other)  wind  was  shut  off  by 
the  walls  of  the  fort  ? 

"Although  the  new  school,  towards  which  the  cominonalty  has  contributed 
Something,  is  not  yet  built,  and  the  Director  has  no  management  of  the  money, 
but  the  church  wardens  have,  yet  the  Director  is  busy  in  providing  materials.  In 
the  mean  time  a  place  has  been  selected  for  a  school,  where  the  school  is  kept 
by  Jan  Cornelissen.  The  other  schoolmasters  keep  school  in  hired  houses,  so 
that  the  youth,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  are  not  in  want  of 
schools.  It  is  true  there  is  no  Latin  school  or  academy,  but  if  any  of  the  com- 
monalty desire  it,  they  can  furnish  the  means  and  attempt  it. 

"  As  to  what  concerns  the  deacon's  or  poor  fund,  the  deacons  are  accountablej 
and  are  the  persons  to  be  inquired  of,  as  to  where  the  money  is  invested,  which 
they  have  from  time  to  time  put  out  at  interest ;  and  as  the  Director  has  never 
had  the  management  of  it,  (as  against  common  usage,)  the  deacons  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  not  the  director.  It  is  true  director  Kieft  being  distressed  for 
money,  had  a  box  hung  in  his  house,  of  which  the  deacons  had  the  key,  and  in 
which  all  the  small  fines  and  penalties  which  were  incurred  on  court  days  were 
diopped.  Wiih  the  consent  of  the  deacons  he  opened  it,  and  took  on  interest 
the  money,  which  amounted  to  a  pretty  sum. 

"  It  is  admitted,  that  the  beer  excise  of  William  Kieft,  and  the  wine  excise  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  were  imposed  and  continued  to  be  collected  up  to  the  time  of 
my  leaving  there  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  memorialists  have  no 
reason  to  complain  about  it,  for  the  merchant,  burgher,  farmer,  and  all  others, 
(tapsters  only  excepted,)  can  lay  in  as  much  beer  and  wine  as  they  please,  with- 
out paying  any  excise,  being  only  bound  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  order  that 
the  quantity  m  ly  be  ascertained.  The  tapsters  pay  three  guilders  for  each  tun 
of  beer,  and  one  styver  for  each  can  of  wine,  which  they  get  back  again  from 
their  daily  visitors,  and  the  travellers  from  New  England,  Virginia,  and  else- 
where. 

"  The  commonalty  up  to  that  tiine,  were  burdened  with  no  other  internal  taxes, 
than  the  before  mentioned  excise,  unless  the  voluntary  gifts  which  were  two  years 
since  made  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  be  considered  a  tax,  of  which  Jacob 
Couwenhoven,*  who  is  one  of  the  churchwardens,  will  be  able  to  give  an  account. 

"  In  New  England  there  are  no  taxes  or  duties  imposed  upon  goods  exported 
or  imported  ;  but  every  person  is  there  assessed  by  the  goveinment,  according  to 
his  means,  and  so  is  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  pay  for  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  churches,  and  the  support  of  the  ministers  ;  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  and  the  support  of  schoolmasters  ;  for  all  city  and  village  improvementSj 
and  the  making  and  keeping  in  repair  all  public  roads  and  paths,  which  are  there 
made  many  miles  into  the  country,  so  that  they  can  be  used  by  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  journeys  made  from  one  place  to  another  ;  for  constructing  and  keep- 
ing up  all  bridges  over  rivers  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  ;  for  the 
building  of  hotels  for  travellers,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  governors,  magis- 
trates, marshals,  and  officers  of  justice,  and  of  majors,  captains,  and  other  officers 
of  the  militia. 

"  In  every  province  of  New  England  there  is  quarterly  a  general  assembly  of 
all  the  magistrates  of  such  province  ;  and  there  is  yearly  a  general  convention  of 
all  the  provinces,  each  of  which  sends  one  deputy  with  his  suite,  which  convention 
lasts  a  long  time.  All  their  travelling  expenses,  board,  and  compensation,  are 
there  raised  from  the  people. 

"  The  accounts  will  show  what  was  the  amount  of  recognitions  collected 
annually  in  Kieft's  time  ;  but  it  will  not  appear  that  it  was  as  large  by  far  as  they 
say  the  people  were  compelled  to  pay.  This  is  not  the  Company's  fault,  nor  the 
Directors',  but  of  those  who  charge  one,  two  and  three  hundred  per  cent,  profit, 
which  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay  because  there  are  few  tradesmea. 

♦  One  of  the  three  delegates  from  the  commoaalty,  then  in  HoUaatL 
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"  It  will  never  appear  that  30,000  guilders  are  collected  from  the  commonaity 
in  Stuyvesant's  time  ;  for  nothing  is  received  besides  the  beer  and  wine  excise, 
which  amounts  to  about  4,000  guilders  on  the  Manhatans.  From  the  other  vil- 
lages situated  around  it  there  is  little  or  nothing  collected,  because  there  are  no 
tapsters,  except  one  at  the  Ferry,*  and  one  at  Flushing. 

"  There  is  nothing  confiscated  belonging  to  the  commonalty,  and  only  contra- 
band goods  of  foreigners  ;  and  of  these  nobody's  goods  are  confiscated  with- 
out good  cause. 

"  The  question  is  whether  the  Honorable  Company  or  the  Directors  are  bound 
to  construct  any  works  for  the  commonalty  out  of  the  recognitions  which  the 
trader  pays  in  New  Netherland  for  goods  exported,  especially  as  those  duties 
were  allowed  to  the  Company  by  their  High  Mightinesses  for  the  establishment 
of  garrisons,  and  the  expenses  which  they  would  thereby  incur,  and  not  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  or  churches  and  school-houses. 

"  The  charge  that  the  property  of  the  Company  is  neglected  in  order  to  make 
friends,  cannot  be  sustained  by  proof. 

"  The  provisions  in  exchange  for  the  negroes  who  came  from  Tamandare 
were  sent  to  Curagoa,  except  a  portion  consumed  on  the  Manhatans,  as  the  ac- 
counts will  show  ;  but  all  these  are  matters  which  do  not  concern  these  persons, 
especially  as  they  are  not  accountable  for  them. 

"  As  to  what  relates  to  the  contract  of  the  free  persons,  the  Director  has  gra- 
ciously granted  the  negroes  who  were  the  Company's  slaves,  to  give  them  their 
freedom  in  consequence  of  their  long  service,  on  condition  that  their  children 
should  remain  slaves,  who  are  not  treated  otherwise  than  as  Christians.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  only  three  of  these  children  who  do  any  service,  one  of  them  is  at 
the  House  of  nope,t  one  at  the  Company's  bouwery,  and  one  with  Martin  Cri- 
gier,  v/ho  has  brought  the  girl  up  well,  as  everybody  knows. 

"  That  the  Heer  Stuyvesant  should  build  up,  alter  and  repair  the  Company's 
property  was  his  duty.  For  the  consequent  loss  or  profit  he  will  answer  to  the 
Company. 

"  The  burghers  upon  the  island  of  Manhatans,  and  thereabouts,  must  know 
that  nobody  comes  or  is  admitted  to  New  Netherland,  (being  a  conquest,)  except 
upon  this  condition,  that  he  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  and  shall  acknowledge 
himself  under  the  sovereignty  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  States  General, 
and  the  Lords  Bewinthebbers,  as  their  Lords  and  patrons,  and  should  be  obedient 
to  the  Director  and  Council  for  the  time  being,  as  good  subjects  are  bound  to  be. 

"  Those  who  have  complained  about  the  haughtiness  of  Stuyvesant,  1  think,  are 
such  as  seek  to  live  without  law  or  rule. 

"  Their  complaint  that  no  regulation  was  made  in  relation  to  sewan  is  untrue. 
During  the  time  of  Director  Kieft,good  sewan  passed  at  four  for  a  stiver,  and  the 
loose  bits  were  fixed  at  six  pieces  for  a  stiver.  The  reason  why  the  loose  sewan 
was  not  prohibited,  was  because  there  was  no  coin  in  circulation,  and  the  laborers, 
boors,  and  other  common  people  having  no  other  money,  would  be  great  losers ; 
and  had  it  been  done,  the  remonstrants  would,  without  doubt,  have  included  it 
among  their  grievances.! 

"  Nobody  can  prove  that  Director  Stuyvesant  had  used  foul  language  to,  or 
railed  at  as  clowns,  any  persons  of  respectability  who  had  treated  him  decently.  It 
may  be  that  some  profligate  has  given  the  Director,  if  he  has  used  any  bad  words 
to  him,  cause  to  do  so. 

*  This  was  in  Brooklyn.  The  village  of  Breukelen  was  a  mile  distant  from  the  river; 
and  the  hainlet  at  the  river  was  called  The  Ferry. 

t  On  the  Connecticut  River. 

+  Sewan  long  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  currency  among  the  whites  as  well  as  the  In- 
dians, and  was  even  paid  in  the  Sunday  collections  in  the  churches.  It  was  made  for  the 
most  part  of  the  shell  of  the  hard  clam  ;  that  made  out  of  the  blue  part  or  heart  of  the  shell 
having  the  highest  value.  It  was  in  shape  and  size  like  common  beads,  and  was  perforated 
longitudinally  so  as  to  be  strung.  Kieft's  regulation,  referred  to  by  Van  Tienhoven,  which 
was  adopted  on  16th  April,  1641,  declared  that  the  rough  or  loose  sewan,  worth  six  for  a  stiver, 
came  from  other  places,  and  it  was  the  Blanhatan  sewan  which  he  fixed  at  four  for  a  stives, 
and  which  was  consequently  the  best. 
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•"  That  the  fort  is  not  properly  repaired  does  not  concern  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  not  their  domain,  but  the  Company's.  They  are  willing  to  be  protected 
by  good  forts  and  garrisons  belonging  to  the  Company  without  furnishing  any 
aid  or  assistance  by  labor  or  money  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  appears  they  are  not 
willing  to  see  a  fort  well  fortified  and  properly  garrisoned,  from  the  apprehension 
that  malevolent  and  seditious  persons  will  be  better  punished,  which  they  call 
cruelty.  , 

"  Had  the  Director  not  been  compelled  to  provide  the  garrisons  of  New  Neth- 
erland  and  Curagoa  with  provisions,  clothing  and  pay,  the  fort  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  completed. 

"  Against  whom  has  Director  Stuyvesant  personally  made  a  question  without 
reason  or  cause  ? 

"  A  present  of  maize  or  Indian  Corn  they  call  a  contribution  ;  but  a  present 
is  never  received  from  the  Indians  without  its  being  doubly  paid  for,  as  these 
people,  being  very  covetous,  throw  out  a  herring  for  a  codfish,  as  everybody  who 
knows  the  Indians  can  bear  witness. 

"  Francis  Doughty,  father-in-law  of  Adrian  van  der  Donk,  and  an  English 
minister,  was  allowed  a  colony  at  Mestpacht,  not  for  himself  alone  as  patroon, 
but  for  him  and  his  associates,  dwelling  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Cohanock  and  other 
places,  from  whom  he  had  a  power  of  attorney,  and  of  whom  a  Mr.  Smith  was 
one  of  the  principal ;  for  the  said  minister  had  scarcely  any  means  of  himself  to 
build  even  a  hovel,  let  alone  to  people  a  colony  at  his  own  expense  ;  but  was  to 
be  employed  as  minister  by  his  associates,  who  were  to  establish  him  on  a  farm 
in  the  said  colony,  for  which  he  would  discharge  ministerial  duties  among  them, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  the  farm. 

"  Coming  to  the  Manhatans  to  live  during  the  war  he  was  permitted  by  the 
English  dwelling  about  there  to  officiate  for  them  as  minister ;  and  they  were  bound 
to  maintain  him  without  either  the  Director  or  the  Company  being  liable  to  any 
charge  therefor.  The  English  not  giving  him  wherewith  to  live  on,  two  collec- 
tions were  made  among  the  Dutch  and  English  by  means  of  which  he  lived  at  the 
Manhatans. 

"  The  said  colony  of  Mespacht  was  never  confiscated,  as  is  shown  by  the 
owners,  still  living  there,  who  were  interested  in  the  colony  with  Doughty  ;  but  as 
Doughty  wished  to  hinder  population,  and  to  permit  no  one  to  build  in  the  colon^ 
unless  he  were  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  down  for  every  morgen 
of  land,  and  a  certain  yearly  sum  in  addition  in  the  nature  of  ground-rent,  and 
also  sought  to  have  a  property  therein  distinct  from  the  others  interested  in  the 
colony,  the  Director  and  Council,  (Mr.  Smith  especially  having  complained,) 
determined  that  the  associates  might  enter  upon  their  property, — the  farm  and 
lands  which  Doughty  possessed  being  reserved  to  him  ;  so  that  he  has  suffered 
no  loss  or  damage  thereby.  This  I  could  prove,  were  it  not  that  the  documents 
are  in  New  Netherland  and  not  here. 

"  There  are  no  clauses  inserted  in  the  ground -briefs,  contrary  to  the  exemp- 
tions, but  the  words  nog  te  heramen  (hereafter  to  be  imposed)  can  be  left  out  of 
the  ground-briefs,  if  they  be  deemed  offensive. 

"  Stuyvesant  has  never  disputed  in  court,  but  as  president  put  proper  interroga- 
tories to  the  parties  and  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court  about  which  the 
malevolent  complain  ;  but  it  must  be  proven  that  any  one  has  been  wronged  by 
Stuyvesant  in  court. 

"  As  to  what  relates  to  the  second,  (Vice  Director)  Dinclagen,let  him  settle  his 
own  matters. 

"  It  can  be  shown  that  Brian  Newton  not  only  understands  the  Dutch  tongue, 
but  also  speaks  it,  so  that  their  charge,  that  Newton  does  not  understand  the  Di- 
rector's language,  is  untrue.  All  the  other  slanders  and  calumnies  uttered  against 
the  remaining  officers  should  be  required  to  be  proven. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  New  Netherland,  a  certain  discourse  was  had  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  New  Netherland  pronounced  on  the  island 
of  Manhatans,  founded  on  the  exemptions  by  which  the  island  of  Manhatans  was 
established  as  the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  colonies,  and  also  that  there  had 
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never  been  a  case  in  which  an  appeal  from  New  Netherland  had  been  entertained 
by  Their  High  Mightinesses.  It  had  been  petitioned  for  when  Hendrick  Jan- 
sen  Snyder,  Laurens  Cornelissen,  and  others,  many  years  ago,  were  banished 
from  New  Netherland.  It  would  be  a  very  strange  thing  if  the  officers  of  the 
company  could  banish  nobody  from  the  country,  while  the  officers  of  the  colony 
of  Renselaerswyck,  who  are  subordinate  to  the  company,  can  banish  absolutely 
from  the  colony  whomever  tliey  may  deem  advisable  for  the  good  of  the  colony, 
and  permit  no  one  to  dwell  there  unless  with  their  approbation  and  upon  certain 
conditions,  some  of  which  are  as  follows:  nobody  in  the  first  place  can  possess  a 
foot  of  land  of  his  own,  but  is  obliged  to  take  upon  rent  all  the  land  which  he 
cultivates.  When  a  hous^e  is  erected  he  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  ground- 
rent  in  beavers,  and  so  also  must  the  boor?,  for  which  they  allow  them  free  trade, 
as  they  call  it.  Where  is  there  an  inhabitant  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
pany who  e.vpends  or  lays  out  any  thing  for  trade  or  land  ?  All  the  farms  are  con- 
veyed in  fee,  subject  to  the  clause  heraamt  ofte  nog  te  beramen,  (taxes  imposed 
or  to  be  imposed.) 

"  The  English  minister  Francis  Doughty  has  never  been  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  wherefore  it  was  not  indebted  to  him  ;  but  his  English  congregation  are 
bound  to  pay  him,  as  may  be  proven  in  New  Netherland. 

"  The  Company  has  advanced  the  said  minister,  from  time  to  time,  goods  and 
necessaries  of  life  amounting  to  about  llOO  guilders,  as  the  books  of  the  colony 
can  show,  which  he  has  not  yet  paid,  and  which  he  claims  he  should  not  pay. 
Whether  or  not  the  Director  has  desired  a  compromise  with  Doughty,  I  do 
not  know. 

"  Director  Stuyvesant,  when  he  came  to  New  Netherland,  endeavored  accord- 
ing to  his  orders  to  stop  in  a  proper  manner  the  contraband  trade  in  guns,  powder 
and  lead.  The  people  of  the  colony  of  Renselaerwyck  understanding  this,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Director,  requesting  moderation,  especially,  as  they  said,  if  that 
trade  were  entirely  abolished  all  the  christians  in  the  colony  would  run  great 
danger  of  being  murdered,  as  may  more  at  large  be  seen  by  the  contents  of  their 
petition. 

"  The  Director  and  Council  taking  the  request  into  consideration,  and  looking 
further  into  the  consequences,  resolved  that  guns  and  powder,  to  a  limited  extent, 
be  sparingly  furnished  by  the  Commissary  at  Fort  Orange,  on  account  of  the 
Company,  taking  good  care  that  no  supply  should  be  carried  by  the  boats  navigating 
the  river,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  further  order.  It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  the 
Director,  in  order  to  keep  the  colony  out  of  danger,  has  permitted  some  arms  to 
be  furnished  at  the  fort.  Nobody  can  prove  that  the  Director  has  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  be  sold,  any  thing  contraband,  for  his  own  private  benefit.  That  the 
Director  has  permitted  some  guns  to  be  seized,  has  happened  because  they 
brought  with  them  no  license  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  company,  and  they 
w^ould  under  such  pretences  have  been  able  to  bring  many  guns.  The  Director 
has  paid  for  every  one  that  was  seized,  sixteen  guilders,  although  it  did  not  cost  in 
this  country  more  than  eight  or  nine  guilders. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  case  of  guns  was  brought  over  by  Vastrick,  by  order  of  Direc- 
tor Stuyvesant,  in  which  there  were  thirty  guns,  which  the  Director,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Second  ^Vice  Director,  Dincklagen,)  and  Fiscal,  permitted  to 
be  landed  in  the  full  light  of  day,  which  guns  were  delivered  to  Commissary 
Keyser  with  orders  to  sell  them  to  the  Netherlanders  who  had  no  arms,  in  order 
that  in  time  of  need  they  might  defend  themselves,  which  Keyser  has  done ; 
and  it  will  appear  by  his  accounts  where  these  guns  are.  If  there  were  any  more 
guns  in  the  ship  it  was  unknown  to  the  Director.  The  Fiscal,  whose  busi.ess  it 
was,  should  have  seen  to  it  and  inspected  the  ship  ;  and  these  accusers  should 
have  shown  that  the  Fiscal  had  neglected  to  make  the  search  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  done. 

"  Jacob  Reinsen  and  Jacob  Schermerhorri  were  a  firm  of  merchants  from 
Waterland,  one  of  whom,  Jacob  Sclierii:ei"horn,  was  at  Fort  Orange,  the  oihar, 
Jacob  Reintjes,  was  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  who  there  bought  powder,  lead  and 
guns,  and  sent  them  up  to  Schermerborn,  who  supplied  the  Indians.     It  so  hap- 
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pened  that  the  Company's  corporal,  Govert  Barent,  having  in  charge  such  of  the 
arms  of  the  Company  as  required  to  be  repaired  or  cleaned,  sold  to  the  before 
named  Jacob  Reintjes,  guns,  locks,  gun  barrels,  &c.,  as  by  Jacob  Reinijes'  own 
acknowledged  letters,  written  to  his  partner  long  before  this  came  to  light,  and 
by  the  information  of  the  corporal,  can  be  proven.  The  corporal,  seduced  by  the 
solicitation  of  Jacob  Reintjes,  sold  him  the  arms  as  often  as  desired,  though  the 
latter  knew  that  the  guns  and  gun  barrels  belonged  to  the  Company,  and  not  to 
the  corporal.  Therefore  a  parcel  of  peltries,  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts,) 
bought,  as  appeared  from  the  letters,  with  contraband  goods,  was  confiscated.  As 
the  said  Jacob  Reintjes  has  been  in  this  country  since  the  confiscation,  he  would 
have  made  complaint  if  he  had  not  been  guilty,  especially  as  he  was  sufficiently 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  enemies  of  the  Company  and  of  tae  Director,  but  his  own 
letters  were  witnesses  against  him. 

"Joost  de  Backer  being  accused  by  the  above  named  corporal  of  having 
bought  gun  locks  and  gun  barrels  from  him,  and  the  first  information  having  proved 
correct,  he  was  therefore  taken  into  custody,  and  his  house  searched  according  to 
law,  in  which  was  found  a  gun  of  the  Company  ;  wherefore  he  gave  security  (to 
answer,)  for  the  claim  of  the  Fiscal. 

"  As  the  English  of  New  England  protected  among  them  all  fugitives  who 
came  to  them  from  the  Manhaians  without  the  passport  required  by  the  usage  of 
the  country,  whether  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or  freeinen,  and  took 
them  into  their  service,  it  was  therefore  sought  by  commissioners  to  induce  the 
English  to  restore  the  fugitives  according  to  an  agreement  previously  made  with 
Governors  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  but  as  Governor  Eaton  persisted  in  refusing  to 
send  back  the  runaways,  although  earnestly  solicited  to  do  so,  the  Director  and 
Council,  according  to  a  previous  resolution,  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  per- 
sons who  should  come  from  the  province  of  New  Haven  (all  the  others  excepted) 
to  New  Netherland  should  be  protected  ;  which  was  a  retaliatory  measure.  As 
the  Governor  permitted  some  of  the  fugitives  to  come  back  to  us,  the  Director 
and  Council  annulled  the  order,  and  since  then  matters  have  gone  on  peaceably, 
the  same  as  before  the  dispute  about  the  boundaries. 

"  Nobody's  goods  are  confiscated  in  New  Netherland  without  great  reason  ; 
and  if  any  one  feels  aggrieved  about  it,  the  Director  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
an  answer.  That  ships  or  shipmasters  are  afraid  of  confiscation  and  therefore  do 
not  come  to  New  Netherland  is  probable,  for  nobody  can  come  to  New  Nether- 
land without  a  license  or  permit.  Whoever  has  this,  and  does  not  violate  his 
agreement,  and  has  properly  entered  his  goods,  need  not  be  afraid  of  confisca- 
tion ;  but  all  smugglers  and  persons  who  sail  with  two  commissions  may  well  be. 

"  All  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  Company  were  warned  by  the  Director 
and  Council  to  pay  the  debts  left  uncollected  by  the  late  William  Kieft,  and  as 
some  could,  and  others  could  not  well  pay,  no  one  was  compelled  to  pay  ;  but 
these  debts,  amounting  to  30,000  guilders,  made  many  who  did  not  wish  to  pay, 
angry  and  insolent,  (especially  as  the  Company  now  had  nothing  in  that  coun- 
try to  sell  them  on  credit,)  and  it  seemed  that  some  sought  to  pay  after  the  Bra- 
zil fashion.* 

"  The  memorialists  have  requested  that  the  people  should  not  be  oppressed, 
which,  however,  has  never  been  the  case,  but  they  would  be  right  glad  to  see  that 
the  Company  dunned  nobody,  nor  demanded  their  own,  yet  paid  their  creditors. 
It  will  appear  by  the  account  books  of  the  Company  that  the  debts  were  not  con- 
tracted during  the  war,  but  before  it.  The  Company  has  assisted  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  poor  and  burdened  with  wives  and  children,  with  clothing,  houses, 
cattle,  land,  &c.,  and  from  time  to  time  charged  them  in  account,  in  hopes  of 
their  being  able  at  some  time  to  pay  for  them. 

"  If  the  taxes  of  New  England,  before  spoken  of,  be  compared  with  those  of 
New  Netherland,  it  will  be  found  that  those  of  New  England  are  a  greater  bur- 
den upon  that  country  than  the  taxes  of  New  Netherland  are  upon  our  people. 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  recent  lost  by  the  Company  of  Braeil,  which  had  been  taien 
from  them  by  the  Portuguese,  whereby  their  debtors  there  got  rid  of  their  debts. 
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"  The  wifae  excise  of  one  stiver  per  can,  was  first  laid  in  the  year  1647. 
"  The  beer  excise  of  three  guilders  per  tun,  was  imposed  by  Keift  in  1644,  and 
is  paid  by  the  tapsier,  and  not  by  the  burgher. 

"  The  recognition  of  eight  in  a  hundred  upon  imported  beaver  skins,  does 
not  come  out  of  the  inhabitants,  but  out  of  the  trader,  who  is  bound  to  pay  it  ac- 
cording to  contract. 

"  The  Director  has  always  shown  that  he  was  desirous  and  pleased  to  see  a 
deputation  from  the  commonalty,  who  should  seek,  in  the  Fatherland,  from  the 
Company  as  patrons,  and  the  Lords  States  as  sovereigns,  the  following:  popula- 
tion, settlement  of  boundaries,  reduction  of  charges  upon  New  Netherland  tobacco 
and  other  productions,  m6ans  of  transporting  people,  permanent  and  solid  pri- 
vileges, &c. 

"  For  which  purpose  he  has  always  lent  a  helping  hand  ;  but  the  remonstrants 
have  secretly  gone  round  exciting  some  of  the  commonalty,  and  by  that  means 
obtained  a  clandestine  and  secret  subscription,  as  is  to  be  seen  by  their  remon- 
strance, designed  for  no  other  object  than  to  render  the  Company — their  pa- 
trons— and  the  officers  in  New  Netherland  odious  before  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses, so  that  the  Company  might  be  deprived  of  the  jus  patronatus  and  be  still 
further  injured. 

"  The  remonstrants  say  that  we  had  relied  upon  the  English,  and  by  means  of 
them  sought  to  divert  the  college,  (as  they  call  it,)  which  is  untrue,  as  appears  by 
the  propositions  made  to  them.  But  it  is  here  to  be  observed  that  the  English, 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  Netherlanders,  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  being  domiciliated  and  settled  in  New  Netherland,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered citizens  of  the  country.  These  persons  have  always  been  oppo.«ed  to  them, 
since  the  English  as  well  as  they  had  a  right  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the 
deputation,  and  would  not  consent  to  all  their  calumnies  and  slanders,  but  looked 
to  the  good  of  the  commonalty  and  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  It  was  never  written  in  a  letter  upon  their  solicitation  that  they  might  secret- 
ly go  and  speak  to  the  commonalty.  The  intention  of  the  Director  was  to  cause 
them  to  be  called  together  at  his  own  time,  as  opportunity  should  offer,  at  which 
time  they  might  speak  to  the  commonalty  publicly  about  the  deputation.  The 
Director  was  not  obliged,  as  they  say,  to  call  the  commonalty  immediately  to- 
gether. It  was  to  be  considered  by  him  at  what  time  each  one  could  convenient- 
ly come  from  home  without  loss,  especially  as  some  lived  at  a  distance  in  the 
country,  &c. 

"  That  they  have  not  been  willing  to  communicate,  was  because  all  whom  they 
had  slandered  would  have  been  able  to  have  provided  themselves  with  the  means 
of  defence,  and  made  the  contrary  appear,  and  in  that  case  could  have  produced 
something  from  some  of  them.  And  since  the  Director  and  those  connected  with 
the  administration  in  New  Netherland  are  very  much  wronged  and  defamed,  I 
desire  time  in  order  to  wait  for  opposing  documents  from  New  Netherland,  if  it 
be  necessary. 

"  Vander  Donk  and  his  associates  say  that  the  Director  instituted  suits  against 
some  persons.  The  Director  going  to  the  house  of  Michael  Jansen,  (one  of  the 
signers  of  the  remonstrance.)  was  warned  by  the  said  Michael  and  Thomas  Hall, 
saying,  there  was  within  it  a  scandalous  journal  of  Adrian  van  der  Donck  ;  which 
journal  the  Director  took  %\ith  him,  and  on  account  of  the  slanders  which  were 
contained  in  it  against  Their  High  Mightinesses  and  private  individuals,  Van  der 
Donck  was  arrested  at  his  lodgings  and  proof  of  what  he  had  written  demanded, 
but  it  was  dispensed  with  on  the  application  and  solicitation  of  others. 

"  During  the  administration  both  of  Kieft  and  of  Stuyvesant,  it  was  by  a  placard 
published  and  posted,  that  no  attestation  or  other  public  writing  should  be  valid 
before  a  court  in  Netherland,  unless  it  were  written  by  the  secretary.  This  was 
not  done  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  testimony,  (against  the  Director,)  but 
upon  this  consideration,  that  most  of  the  people  living  in  Netherland  are  country 
or  seafaring  men,  and  summon  each  other  frequently  for  small  matters  before  the 
court,  while  many  of  them  can  neither  read  nor  Vvrite,  and  neither  testify  intel- 
ligibly nor  produce  written  evidence,  and  if  some  do  produce  it,  sometimes  it  is 
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written  by  a  sailor  or  a  boor,  and  is  often  wiiolly  indistinct  and  repugnant  to  the 
meaning  of  those  who  had  it  written  or  who  made  the  statement ;  consequently 
the  Director  and  Council  could  not  know  the  truth  of  matters  as  was  proper 
and  as  justice  demanded,  &c.  No  body  has  been  arrested  except  Van  der  Donk 
for  writing  the  journal,  and  Augustus  lieermans,  the  agent  of  Gabri,  because  he 
refused  to  exhibit  the  writings  drawn  up  by  the  Nine  Men,  which  were  reported 
to  the  Director,  who  had  been  for  them  many  times  like  a  boy. 

"  Upon  the  first  point  of  redress,  as  they  call  it,  the  remonstrants  advise,  that 
the  Company  should  abandon  the  country.  What  frivolous  advice  this  is  !  The 
Company  have  at  their  own  expense  conveyed  cattle  and  many  persons  thither, 
built  forts,  protected  many  people  who  were  poor  and  needy  emigrating  from 
Holland,  and  provided  them  with  provisions  and  clothing;  and  now  when  some 
of  them  have  a  little  more  than  they  can  eat  up  in  a  day,  they  wish  to  be  released 
from  the  authority  of  their  benefactors,  and  without  paying  if  they  could  ;  a  sign 
of  gross  ingratitude.        . 

"  Hitherto  the  country  has  been  nothing  but  expense  to  the  Company,  and  now 
when  it  can  provide  for  itself  and  yield  for  the  future  some  profit  to  the  Company, 
these  people  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  tenth  which  they  are  bound  honestly  to 
pay  when  called  upon  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
emptions. 

"  Upon  the  second  point  they  say  that  provision  should  be  made  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  municipal  property,  church  services,  an  orphan  asylum  and  an  almshouse. 
If  they  are  such  philanthropists  as  they  appear,  let  them  lead  the  way  in  generous 
contributions  for  such  laudable  objects,  and  not  complain  when  the  Directors  have 
endeavored  to  make  collections  for  the  church  and  school.  What  complaints 
would  have  been  made  if  the  Director  had  undertaken  to  make  collections  for  an 
almshouse  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  service  of  the  church  will  not  be  suspended, 
although  Dominie  Johannes  Backerus  has  returned,  who  has  been  there  more 
than  twenty-seven  months.  His  place  is  supplied  by  a  learned  and  godly  minister 
who  has  no  interpreter  when  he  defends  the  Reformed  Religion  against  any 
minister  of  our  neighbors,  the  English  Brownists.* 

"  The  foregoing  are  the  points  which  require  any  answer.  We  will  only  add 
some  description  of  the  persons  who  have  signed  the  remonstrance  and  who  are 
the  following  ; 

"  Adrian  van  der  Donk  has  been  about  eight  years  in  New  Netherland.  He 
went  there  in  the  service  of  the  proprietors  of  the  colony  of  Renselaerswyck  as  an 
officer,  but  did  not  long  continue  such,  though  he  lived  in  that  colony  till  1646. 

"  Arnoldus  Van  Hardenburgli  accompanied  Hay  Jansen  to  New  Netherland, 
in  the  year  1644,  with  a  cargo  for  his  brother.  He  has  never  to  our  knowledge 
suffered  any  loss  or  damage  in  New  Netherland,  but  has  known  how  to  charge 
the  commonalty  well  for  his  goods. 

"  Augustyn  Heermans  went  by  the  authority  of  Enkhuizen,t  being  then  as  he 
still  is,  the  agent  of  Gabrie,  in  trading  business. 

"  Jacob  van  Couwenkoven  went  to  the  country  with  his  father  in  boyhood,  was 
taken  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller  into  the  service  of  the  Company  as  an  assistant, 
and  afterwards  became  a  tobacco  planter.  The  Company  has  aided  him  with 
necessaries,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  by  the  books,  but  they  have  been  paid  for. 

"  Olof  Stevensen,  brother-in-law  of  Govert  Loockmans,  went  out  in  the  year 
1637  in  the  ship  Herring  as  a  soldier,  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  He  was- 
promoted  by  Director  Kieft  and  finally  made  Commissary  of  the  shop.  He  has 
profited  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  has  endeavored  to  give  his  benefactor 
the  world's  pay,  that  is,  to  recompense  good  with  evil.  He  signed  under  protest, 
saying  that  he  was  compelled  to  sign,  which  can  be  understood  two  ways,  one 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  truth,  the  other  that  he  had  been 
constrained  by  force  to  do  it.     If  he  means  the  latter,  it  must  be  proven. 

*  The  Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis  is  here  referred  to. 

t  A  city  in  the  North  Quarter,  which  was  one  of  the  Chambers  or  departments  of  the  Wesi 
India  Company. 
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"  Michael  Jansen  went  to  New  Netherland  as  a  farmer's  man  in  the  employ  of 
the  pioprietors  of  Rensclaerswyck.  He  made  his  fortune  in  the  colony  in  a  few 
years,  but  not  being  able  to  agree  with  the  officers,  finally  came  to  live  upon  the 
island  Manhatans.  He  would  have  come  here  himself,  but  the  accounts  between 
him  and  the  colony  not  being  settled,  in  which  the  proprietors  did  not  consider 
themselves  indebted  as  he  claimed,  Jan  Evertsen  came  over  in  his  stead. 

"  Thomas  Hall  went  to  the  South  River  in  1636,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
an  Englishman,  who  intended  to  take  Fort  Nassau  and  rob  us  of  the  South  River. 
This  Thomas  Hall  ran  away  from  his  master,  came  to  the  Manhatans  and  hired 
himself  as^a  farmer's  man  to  Jacob  Van  Curlur.  Being  a  freeman  he  has  made 
a  tobacco  plantation  upoti  the  land  of  that  noted  individual,  Wouter  Van  Twy- 
ler.  Thomas  Hall  dwells  at  present  upon  a  small  bowery  belonging  to  the  Hon- 
orable Company. 

"  Elbert  Elbertsen  went  to  the  country  as  a  farmer's  boy  at  about  ten  or  eleven 
yt-ars  of  age,  in  the  service  of  Wouter  Van  Twyler,  and  has  never  had  any  land 
of  his  own.  About  three  years  ago  he  married  the  widow  of  Gerret  Wolphe'rtsen, 
(brother  of  the  before  mentioned  Jacob  Van  Couwenhoven,)  and  from  that  time 
10  this  h:,_>  been  indebted  to  the  Company,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid 
ot  payin  ». 

"  Govert  Loockmans,  brother  in  law  of  Jacob  Van  Couwenhoven,  went  to  New 
Netherland  in  the  yacht  St.  Martin,  in  the  year  1633,  as  a  cook's  mate,  and  was 
taken  by  Wouter  Van  Twyler  into  the  service  of  the  Company,  in  which  service 
he  profited  somewhat.  He  became  a  freeman,  and  finally  took  charge  of  the 
trading  business  for  Gilles  Verbruggen  and  his  Company.  This  Loockmans 
owes  gratitude  to  the  Company,  next  to  God,  for  his  elevation,  and  ought  not 
advise  its  removal  from  the  country. 

"  Hendrick  Kip  is  a  tailor,  and  has  never  suffered  any  loss  in  New  Nether- 
land to  our  knowledge. 

"  Jan  Evertaen-hout,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Company,  came  the  lasi  time 
in  the  year  1634,  with  the  ship  Eendracht,  (Union,)  in  the  service  of  the  Honor- 
able Michiel  Paauw,  and  lived  in  Pavonia  until  the  year  1643,  and  prospered 
moderately.  As  the  Honorable  Company  purchased  the  property  of  the  Heer 
Paauw,  the  said  Jan  Evertsen  having  the  property,  succeeded  well  in  the  service 
of  the  Company,  but  as  his  house  and  barn  at  Pavonia  were  burnt  down  in  the 
war,  he  appeared  to  take  that  as  a  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  Honorable  Company  paid  26,000  guilders  for  the  colony  of  the  Heer 
Paauw.  The  said  Jan  Evertsen  built  his  house  upon  the  land  and  had  given 
nothing  for  his  farm,  which  yielded  good  wheat.  Long  afterwards  his  house  was 
burnt.  The  land  and  a  poor  unfinished  house,  with  a  few  cattle,  he  has  sold  to 
Michiel  Jansen  for  eight  thousand  guilders. 

"  In  fine,  these  people,  to  give  their  doings  a  gloss,  say  that  they  are  bound  by 
conscience  and  compelled  by  reason  ;  but  if  that  were  the  case  they  would  not 
assail  their  benefactors,  the  Company  and  others,  and  endeavor  to  deprive  them 
of  this  noble  country,  by  advising  their  removal,  now  that  it  begins  to  be  like 
something,  and  may  hereafter  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  Company,  and  now 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  themselves  in  a  better  condition  than  everj, 
endeavors  caused  apparently  by  the  ambition  of  many,  &c. 

"  At  the  Hague,  29ih  November,  1650." 
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Royal  Library,  the  Hague,  June  10,  1848. 

J.  RoMEYN  Brodhead,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Legation,  London. 

Dear  Sir: — Allow  mfe,  as  a  proof  of  my  lasting  and  growing  sympathies  for 
the  American  Union,  and  in  it  for  New  York,  (our  old  Nieuw  Nederlandt,)  to 
send  youtiie  enclosed  statement  of  its  situation  at  a  brief  period  after  it  became 
our  West  India  Colony. 

The  priority  of  its  date  over  Van  der  Donck's  description,  may  give  to  it  an 
historical  value  which  doubtless  will  induce  you  to  judge  it  worthy  of  being  joined 
to  so  many  more  valuable  documents  gathered  by  you  in  Europe. 

The  person  to  whom  the  writer,  Isaack  de  Rasieres,  addresses  his  note,  Mr. 
Blommaert,  was  a  member  of  the  West  India  Company  for  Amsterdam ;  and 
from  the  whole,  I  judge  de  Rasieres  was  an  inferior  officer  of  that  same  company, 
sent  over  in  "  het  wapen  van  Amsterdam"  in  order  to  keep  his  chiefs  well  in- 
formed of  the  real  stale  of  the  colony.  Unhappily,  from  the  Cakier,  (of  16  pages, 
in  folio,)  the  two  interior  ones  (pages  7-10)  are  wanting,  and  vainly  I  tried  to  find 
them  out  wherever  they  might  be.  The  piece  itself  being  an  original,  was  joined 
with  others,  most  of  them  regarding  our  West  India  Colonies  in  Brazil,  in  a  par- 
cel newly  bought  for  this  Royal  Library  ;  thus  explaining  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
shown  to  you  during  your  investigations  at  the  Hague. 

Be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  offer  this  copy  to  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in 
my  name,  not  quite  unknown  to  them,  since  you  kindly  mentioned  it  in  your  Re- 
port of  October,  1841,  about  the  historical  investigations  performed  by  you  in  the 
Netherlands.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  choose  a  more  worthy  interpreter  of  my 
sentiments,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  the  Society  than  the  former  Historical 
Agent  of  New  York.  This  piece  will  increase  the  number  of  the  documents  in 
the  period  between  1 614  and  1640,  the  scarcity  of  which,  you  deplored  in  your 
Report. 

From  the  general  dispersion  of  our  West  India  Colonial  Archives,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  happen,  I  think,  and  especially  considering  my  actual  position  as  Second 
Librarian,  that  from  time  to  time  new  documents  about  New  Netherland  will  occur 
to  my  attention,  on  public  or  private  sale  ;  and  I  hardly  need  to  assure  you,  sir, 
that  I  will  be  attentive  to  their  appearance,  and  if  possible  lay  hand  on  them,  and 
make  them  follow,  in  original  or  copy,  de  Rasieres'  statement. 

Accept,  dear  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  perfect  consideration,  and  believe  me, 
as  ever. 

Your  truly  obedient  servant, 

M.  F.  A.  G.  CAMPBELL. 


NOTE 


While  engaged  in  making  researches  as  Agent  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  in  1841,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  MSS.  Department  of  the  Royal  Library  there,  might 
contain  something  relating  to  our  history ;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  Deputy  Librarians,  a  careful  examina- 
tion was  accordingly  made  in  that  Repository.  But  with  1  he  excep- 
tion of  the  fragment  of  one  manuscript,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office  at  Albany,  [Hoi.  Doc.  vol.  IIL  p.  90,] 
nothing  was  then  found.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  parcel  of  MSS. 
has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  Library,  and  among  these,  Mr. 
Campbell's  kind  research  has  detected  the  letter  a  copy  of  which 
he  has  made  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

In  the  following  translation,  I  have  endeavored  to  render,  as  literal- 
ly as  possible,  the  original  of  a  document,  the  high  value  of  which 
will  be  readily  appreciated,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  the  ear- 
liest description  we  have  of  the  Colony  of  New  Neiherland  and  its 
neighhorhood,  from  an  eye  witness. 

Wassenaer,  it  is  true,  in  his  "  Historische  Verhael," — a  very  rare 
work,  which  I  have  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  in  Lon- 
don— gives  several  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  New 
Netherland,  as  early  as  1623  and  1624 ;  and  we  all  know  that  De 
Laet  published  in  1625  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  H^udson 
and  the  other  early  navigators  to  our  coast,  whose  journals,  he  dis- 
tinctly states,  he  had  before  him  when  he  wrote.  But  the  earliest 
detailed  description  of  the  Island  of  New  York,  hya  person  who  visited 
it  himself  in  1626,  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  documents  found  in  the 
Archives  at  the  Hague,  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  P.  Schagen,  to  the  States 
General,  dated  at  Amsterdam,  November  5,  1626,  [Hoi.  Doc.  Vol. 
I.  p.  155,]  in  which  he  reports  the  arrival  of  the  ship  "  Arms  of 
Amsterdam,"  which  sailed  from  the  North  River  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan 
Island  from  the  Indians,  for  the  sum  of  about  twenty-foue  dollars. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  Isaack  de  Rasieres,  went  out 
passenger  in  this  very  ship,  which  arrived  in  New  Netherland,  as 
he  tells  us,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1626  ;  and  as  the  purchase  of  the 
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Island  of  Manhattan  was  made  before  the  23d  of  September  follow- 
ing,  when  the  "  Arms  of  Amsterdam"  returned  to  Holland,  it  is 
quite  probable  he  was  himself  one  of  the  witnesses  of  that  interest- 
ing event. 

De  Rasieres,  (whose  name  has  been  variously  and  incorrectly 
spelled  in  our  published  Documents,)  seems  to  have  been  a  French 
Protestant,  whose  ancestors,  seeking  refuge  from  persecution,  settled 
themselves  on  the  river  Waal,  in  Guelderland,  and  were  hence 
called  "  Walloons."  He  was  probably  a  protig^  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Blommaert,  one  of  the  leading  Directors  of  the  West  India  Compa- 
ny,  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  he  addressed  his  interest- 
ing letter.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Netherland,  De  Rasieres 
became  "  Opper  Koopman,"  or  chief  commissary  under  Director 
Minuit,  and  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Colony.  In  this  capa- 
city he  conducted  a  correspondence  with  Governor  Bradford  of 
New  Plymouth,  in  March,  1627  ;  and  in  the  following  October,  he 
was  himself  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  that  colony,  where  he  was 
honorably  received  by  Bradford,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  Dutch 
"  Upper  Commies,  or  chief  merchant,  and  second  to  the  Governor ; 
a  man  of  fair  and  genteel  behavior," — adding  that  he  "  soon 
after  fell  into  disgrace   among  them  by  reason  of  their  factions." 

This  is  all  we  know  of  De  Rasieres  ;  and  without  any  precise 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  seizure  of  his  "  things  and  notes" 
which  he  mentions  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret a  circumstance  but  for  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  we  should 
perhaps  have  been  gratified  by  a  still  more  ample  and  detailed  ac- 
count than  the  one  he  has  now  left  us,  of  the  early  days  of  New 
Netherland. 

De  Rasieres'  letter  has  no  .date  ; — but  it  was  evidently  written 
from  memory — and  after  his  return  to  Holland — probably  about  the 
close  of  1627.  Unfortunately,  it  is  defective;  and,  judging  from 
the  part  immediately  following  the  hiatus,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  missing  portion  would  have  been  of  the  highest  interest  to 
us.  It  is  quite  probable  that  De  Rasieres  gave  some  particulars  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  of  the  political  and  commer- 
cial situation  of  the  infant  colony,  and  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  between  Manhattan  and  Narragansett  Bay,  But  still,  quite 
enough  remains  to  us  to  induce  lively  congratulation  that  a  happy 
chance  has  now  placed  so  precious  a  fragment  within  our  reach. 
J.  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD. 
London,  11  th  August,  1848. 


TRANSLATION 


AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  ISAACK  DE  RASIERES  TO  SAMUEL    BLOM- 
MAERT,  FOUND  IN    THE    ROYAL    LIBRARY  AT    THE    HAGUE. 


Mr.  Blommaert  : 

As  I  feel  myself  mTich  bound  to  your  service,  and  in  return 
know  not  how  otherwise  to  recompense  you  than  by  this 
short  memoir,  (wherein  I  have  in  part  comprised  as  much 
as  was  in  my  power  concerning  the  situation  of  New  Ne- 
therland  and  its  neighbors,  and  should  in  many  things  have 
been  able  to  treat  of  or  write  the  same  more  in  detail,  and 
better  than  I  have  now  done,  but  that  my  things  and  notes, 
which  would  have  been  of  service  to  me  herein,  have  been 
taken  away  from  me,)  I  will  beg  you  to  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive this,  on  account  of  my  bounden  service,  &c. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Anno  1626,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
arrived  with  the  ship  "The  Arms  of  Amsterdam,"  before 
the  Bay  of  the  great  Mauritse  River,*  sailing  into  it  about 
a  musket  shot  from  Godyn's  Point,!  into  Coenraet's  Bay  ;  J 
(where  the  greatest  depth  is,  because  from  the  East  point 
there  stretches  out  a  sand  bank  on  which  there  is  only  from 
9  to  14  feet  water,)  then  sailed  on  North-East,  and  North- 
North-East,  to  about  half  way  from  the  low  sand  bank 
called  Godyn's  Point,  to  the  Hamers-Hoofden,^  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  we  found,  at  half  ebb,  16,  17,  18  feet  wa- 
ter, and  which  is  a  sandy  reef  a  musket  shot  broad,  stretch- 
ing for  the  most  part  North-East  and  South- West,  quite 
across,  according  to  my  opinion,  and  to  have  been  formed  there 
by  the  stream,  inasmuch  as  the  flood  runs  into  the  bay  from 

*  The  North  River ; — so  called,  after  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange. 

t  Sandy  Hook  ; — so  named  after  Samuel  Godyn,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
West  India  Company  at  Amsterdam. 

X  The  Lower  Bay  of  New  York  ;     also  called  Port  May,  or  Godyn's  Bay. 

§  Hamel's  Hoofden  ; — the  narrows,  between  Staten  and  Long  Islands.  These 
"  Hoofden,"  or  headlands,  were  named  after  Hendrick  Hamel,  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  West  India  Company. 
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the  sea,  East-South-East;  the  depth  at  Godyn's  Point  is  caus- 
ed by  the  ebb  flowing  out  along  there  with  such  rapidity. 

Between  the  Hamels-Hoofden  the  width  is  about  a  can- 
non's shot  of  2,000  [yards.]  The  depth  10,  11,  12  fathoms. 
They  are  tolerably  high  points,  and  well  wooded.  The 
West  point  is  an  island,  inhabited  by  from  80  to  90  savages, 
who  support  them.selves  by  planting  maize.  The  East 
point  is  a  very  large  island,  full  24  miles*  long,  stretching 
East  by  South  and  East-South-East  along  the  sea-coast, 
from  the  river  to  the  East  end  of  the  Fisher's  Point.f  In 
some  places  it  is  from  3  to  4  miles  broad,  and  it  has  several 
creeks  and  bays,  where  many  savages  dwell,  who  support 
themselves  by  planting  maize  and  making  sewan,  and 
who  are  called  Souwenos  and  Sinnecox.  It  is  also  full  of 
oaks,  elms,  walnut  and  fir  trees,  also  wild  cedar  and  ches- 
nut  trees.  The  tribes  are  held  in  subjection  by,  and  are 
tributary  to,  the  Pijquans,  hereafter  named.  The  land  is 
in  many  places  good,  and  fit  for  ploughing  and  sowing.  It 
has  many  fine  valleys,  where  there  is  good  grass.  Their 
form  of  government,  as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbors,  is 
described  hereafter. 

The  Hamels-Hoofden  being  passed,  there  is  about  a  mile 
width  in  the  river,  and  also  on  the  West  side  there  is  an 
inlet,  where  another  river  runs  up  about  20  miles,  to  the 
North-North-East,  emptying  into  the  Mauritse  River  in  the 
highlands,  thus  making  the  North- West  land  opposite  to 
the  Manhatas,  an  island  18  miles  long.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  old  Manhatans ;  [Manhatesen ;]  they  are  about  200  to 
300  strong,  women  and  men,  under  different  chiefs,  whom 
they  call  "Sackimas."  This  island  is  more  mountainous 
than  the  other  land  on  the  South-East  side  of  the  river, 
which  opposite  to  the  Manhatas  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  At  the  side  of  the  before-mentioned  little  river, 
which  we  call  "  Achter  Col,"J  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste  reedy  land ;  the  rest  is  full  of  trees,  and  in  some 
places  there  is  good  soil,  v»rhere  the  savages  plant  their 
maize,  upon  which  they  live,  as  well  as  by  hunting.  The 
other  side  of  the  same  small  river,  according  to  conjecture, 
is  about  20  to  23  miles  broad  to  the  South  river,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sancicans,  as  well  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make  it  out  from  the  mouths  of  the  savages;  but  as 
they  live  in  a  state  of  constant  enmity  with  those  tribes, 

*  Dutch  miles.     A  Dutch  mile  is  equal  to  about  three  English  miles, 
t  Visscher's  Hoeck— Montauk  Point. 
t  The  Kills. 
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the  passage  is  seldom  made ;  wherefore  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  exact  distance  ;  so  that  when  we  wish  to 
send  letters  over  land,  they  (the  natives)  take  their  way 
across  the  bay,  and  have  the  letters  carried  forward  by 
others,  unless  one  amongst  them  may  happen  to  be  on 
friendly  terms,  and  who  might  venture  to  go  there. 

The  Island  of  the  Manhatas  extends  two  miles*  in  length 
along  the  Mauritse  river,  from  the  point  where  the  Fort 
"  New  Amsterdam"  is  building.  It  is  about  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  full  of  trees,  and  in  the  middle  rocky  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  North  side  has 
good  land  in  two  places,  vv  here  two  farmers,  each  with  four 
horses,  would  have  enough  to  do  without  much  clearing 
or  grubbing  at  first.  The  grass  is  good  in  the  forest  and 
valleys,  but  when  made  into  hay  is  not  so  nutritious  for 
the  cattle  as  [the  hay]  here,  [in  Holland,]  in  consequence 
of  its  wild  state,  but  it  yearly  improves  by  cultivation.  On 
the  East  side  there  rises  a  large  level  field,  of  from  70  to 
80  morgensf  of  land,  through  which  runs  a  very  fine  fresh 
stream  ;  J  so  that  that  land  can  be  ploughed  without  much 
clearing.  It  appears  to  be  good.  The  six  farms,  four  of 
which  lie  along  the  River  Hellgate,  stretching  to  the  South 
side  of  the  island,  have  at  least  60  morgens  of  land  ready 
to  be  sown  with  winter  seed,  which  at  the  most  will  have 
been  ploughed  eight  times.  But  as  the  greater  part  must 
have  some  manure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  exhausted  by  the 
wild  herbage,  I  am  afraid  that  all  will  not  be  sown ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  cultivators  are  hired.  The  two  hinder- 
most  farms,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  the  best ;  the  other  farms 
have  also  good  land,  but  not  so  much,  and  more  wild ;  so 
that  they  are  best  suited  for  rye  and  buckwheat. 

The  small  fort.  New  Amsterdam,  commenced  to  be  built, 
is  situated  on  a  point  opposite  to  Noten  Island  ;§  [the  chan- 
nel between]  is  a  gun  shot  wide,  and  is  full  six  or  seven 
fathoms  deep  in  the  middle.  This  point  might,  with  little 
trouble,  be  made  a  small  island,  by  cutting  through  Blom- 
maert's  valley,  so  as  to  aftord  a  haven  winter  and  summer, 
for  sloops  and  ships ;  and  the  whole  of  this  little  island 
ought,  from  its  nature,  to  be  a  Royal  Fort,  so  that  it  could 
be  approached  by  land  only  on  one  side  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  triangle  isolated  by  the  two  rivers.     Three  angles  are 

*  So  in  the  original ;  but  evidently  an  error  of  the  writer. 

t  A  rnorgen  is  about  two  acres. 

t  The  "  Kolk;' — modernice  "  The  Collect  i" 

§  Governor's  Island. 
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indicated  by  nature ;  the  most  northern  is  opposite  to,  and 
commands,  within  the  range  of  a  cannon  shot,  the  great 
Mauritse  river  and  the  land  ;  the  southernmost  commands, 
on  the  water  level,  the  channel  between  Noten  Island  and 
the  Fort,  together  with  the  Heilegat ;  the  third  point,  op- 
posite to  Blommaert's  valley,  commands  the  low-land  ;  the 
middle,  which  ought  to  be  left  as  a  land  mark,  is  the 
height  of  a  hillock 'above  the  surrounding  land,  and  should 
always  serve  as  a  Battery,  which  might  command  the 
three  points,  if  the  streets  should  be  arranged  accordingly. 

Up  the  river  the  East  side  is  high,  full  of  trees,  and  in 
some  places  there  is  a  little  good  land,  where  formerly  ma- 
ny people  have  dwelt,  but  who  for  the  most  part  have  died 
or  have  been  driven  away  by  the  Wappenos. 

These  tribes  of  savages  have  all  a  government.  The 
men  in  general  are  rather  tall,  well  proportioned  in  their 
limbs,  and  of  an  orange  color,  like  the  Brazilians ;  very  in- 
veterate against  those  whom  they  hate  ;  cruel  by  nature, 
and  so  inclined  to  freedom  that  they  cannot  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  work  ;  they  support  themselves  by  hunting, 
and  when  the  spring  comes,  by  fishing.  In  April,  May 
and  June,  they  follow  the  course  of  these,  [the  fish,]  which 
they  catch  with  a  drag-net  they  themselves  knit  very  neatly, 
of  the  wild  hemp,  from  which  the  women  and  old  men  spin 
the  thread.  The  kinds  of  fish  which  they  principally  take 
at  this  time  are  shad,  but  smaller  than  those  in  this  country 
ordinarily  are,  and  quite  as  fat,  and  very  bony ;  the  largest 
fish  is  a  sort  of  white  salmon,  which  is  of  very  good  flavor, 
and  quite  as  large  ;  it  has  white  scales ;  the  heads  are  so 
full  of  fat  that  in  some  there  are  two  or  three  spoonsful!, 
so  that  there  is  good  eating  for  one  who  is  fond  of  picking 
heads.  It  seems  that  this  fish  makes  them  lascivious,  for  it 
is  often  observed  that  those  who  have  taken  any  when  they 
have  gone  fishing,  have  given  it  to  the  women  on  their  re- 
turn, who  look  for  it  anxiously.     ******** 

As  an  employment  in  winter  they  make  sewan,  which  is 
an  oblong  bead  that  they  make  from  cockle  shells,  which 
they  find  on  the  sea-shore,  and  they  consider  it  as  valuable 
as  we  do  money  here,  so  much  so  that  one  can  buy  every 
thing  they  have  for  it ;  they  string  it,  and  wear  it  round  the 
neck  and  hands ;  they  also  make  bands  of  it,  which  the  wo- 
men wear  on  the  head  in  front  of  the  hair,  and  the  men  about 
the  body  ;  and  they  are  as  particular  about  the  stringing 
and  sorting  as  we  can  be  here  about  pearls.  They  are 
very  fond  of  a  game  they  call  '"■  senneca,"  played  with  some 
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round  Flashes,  similar  to  the  Spanish  feather-grass,  which 
they  understand  how  to  shuffle  and  deal  as  though  they 
Were  playing  with  cards ;  and  they  win  from  each  other 
all  that  they  possess,  even  to  the  lappet  with  which  they 
cover  their  private  parts,  and  so  they  depart  from  the  rest 
quite  naked.  They  are  very  much  addicted  to  promiscu- 
ous intercourse.  Their  clothing  is  [so  simple  as  to  leave 
the  body,]  almost  naked.  In  the  winter  time  they  almost 
all  wear  a  dressed  deer  skin  ;  some  have  a  bear's  skin 
about  the  body ;  some  a  coat  of  seal-skin ;  some  a  covering 
made  of  turkey  feathers,  which  they  understand  how  to 
knit  together  very  oddly,  with  thin  strings.  They  also  use  a 
good  deal  of  duffle  cloth,  which  they  trade  from  us,  and  which 
serves  for  their  blanket  by  night,  and  their  dress  by  day^ 

The  Vv^omen  are  fine  looking,  of  middle  stature,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  pretty  in  the  face  ;  with  long  and  black  hair^ 
and  black  eyes  set  off  with  fine  eyebrows;  they  are  of  ihe 
same  color  as  the  men.  They  smear  their  bodies  and  hair 
with  grease,  which  makes  them  smell  very  rankly ;  they 
are  very  much  given  to  promiscuous  intercourse. 

They  have  a  custom  amongst  them  at  marrying,  namely : 
when  there  is  one  who  resolves  to  take  a  particular  person  for 
his  wife,  he  collects  a  fathom  or  two  of  sewan,  and  comes 
to  the  nearest  friends  of  the  person  whom  he  desires,  to 
whom  he  declares  his  object  in  her  presence,  and  if  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  person,  he  agrees  with  her  how  much 
sewan  he  shall  give  her  for  a  bridal  present ;  that  being 
done,  he  gives  her  besides,  all  the  Dutch  beads  he  has* 
which  they  call  "  Machampe,"  and  also  all  sorts  of  gew-* 
gaws.  If  she  be  a  young  virgin,  he  must  wait  six  weeks 
yet  before  he  can  sleep  with  her,  during  which  time  she 
bewails  or  laments  over  her  virginity,  which  they  call 
"  Collatismarrenitten ;"  all  this  time  she  sits  with  a  blanket 
over  her  head,  without  looking  at  any  one,  or  any  one  look- 
ing at  her.  This  period  being  elapsed,  her  bridegroom 
comes  to  her  ;  he  in  the  mean  time  has  been  supporting  him- 
self by  hunting,  and  what  he  has  taken  he  brings  there 
with  him  ;  they  then  eat  together  with  the  friends,  and  sing 
and  dance  together,  which  they  call  "  Kintikaen."  That 
being  done,  the  wife  must  provide  the  food  for  herself  and 
her  husband,  as  far  as  breadstuffs  ai*e  concerned,  and 
[should  it  fall  short,]  she  must  buy  what  is  wanting  with 
her  sewan. 

For  this  reason  they  are  obliged  to  watch  the  season  for 
sowing.     At  the  end  of  March  they  begin  to  break  up  the 
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earth  with  adzes,  [hoes  ?]  which  they  trade  from  us  for  the 
skins  of  beavers  or  otters,  or  for  sewan.  They  make  heaps 
like  molehills,  each  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
others,  which  they  sow  or  plant  in  April,  with  maize  in 
each  heap  five  or  six  grains ;  in  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  maize  is  the  height  of  a  finger  or  more,  they  plant  in 
each  heap  three  or  four  Turkish  beans,  which  then  grow 
up  with  and  against  the  maize,  which  serves  for  props,  for 
the  maize  grows  on  stalks  similar  to  the  sugar  cane.  It  is 
a  grain  to  which  much  labor  must  be  given,  with  weeding 
and  earthing-up,  or  it  does  not  thrive  ;  and  to  this  the  wo- 
men must  attend  veiy  cIosel3^  The  men  would  not  once 
look  to  it,  for  it  would  compromise  their  dignity  too  much^ 
until  they  are  very  old  and  cannot  follow  the  chase.  Those 
stalks  which  are  low  and  bear  no  ears,  they  pluck  up  in 
August,  and  suck  out  the  sap,  which  is  as  sweet  as  if  it 
were  sugar  cane.  When  they  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
grain  for  bread  or  porridge,  which  they  call  "  Sappaen,"^ 
they  first  boil  it  and  then  beat  it  flat  upon  a  stone ;  then 
they  put  it  into  a  wooden  mortar,  which  they  know  how  to 
hollow  out  by  fire,  and  then  they  have  a  stone  pestle,  which 
they  know  how  to  make  themselves,  with  which  they  pound 
it  small,  and  sift  it  through  a  small  basket,  which  they  un- 
derstand how  to  weave,  of  the  rushes  before-mentioned. 
The  finest  meal  they  mix  with  lukewarm  water,  and  knead 
it  into  dough,  then  they  make  round  flat  little  cakes  of  it, 
of  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  a  little  more,  which  they  bury 
in  hot  ashes,  and  so  bake  into  bread ;  and  when  these  are 
baked  they  have  some  clean  fresh  water  by  them  in  which 
they  wash  them  while  hot,  one  after  another,  and  it  is  good 
bread,  but  heavy.  The  coarsest  meal  they  boil  into  a  por- 
ridge, as  is  before-mentioned,  and  it  is  good  eating  when 
there  is  butter  over  it,  but  a  food  which  is  very  soon  di- 
gested. The  grain  being  dried,  they  put  it  into  baskets  wo- 
ven of  rushes  or  wild  hemp,  and  so  bury  it  in  the  earth,  they 
let  it  lie  there,  and  go  with  their  husbands  and  children  in 
October,  to  hunt  deer,  and  leave  at  home  with  their  maize 
the  old  people  who  cannot  follow,  until  December;  they 
then  return  home,  and  the  flesh  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  eat  while  fresh,  they  dry  on  the  way,  and  bring  it 
back  with  them.     They  come  home  as  fat  as  moles. 

When  a  woman  here  addicts  herself  to  fornication,  and 
the  husband  comes  to  know  it,  he  thrashes  her  soundly,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  her,  he  summons  the  Sackima 
with  her  ^riends,  before  whom  he  accuses  her ;  and  if  she 
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be  found  guilty  the  Sackima  commands  one  who  cuts  oif 
her  hair  in  order  that  she  may  be  held  up  before  the  world 
as  a  whore,  which  they  call  poerochque;  and  then  the  hus- 
band takes  from  her  every  thing  that  she  has,  and  drives 
her  out  of  the  house  ;  if  there  be  children,  they  remain  with 
her,  for  they  are  fond  of  them  beyond  measure.  They 
reckon  consanguinity  to  the  eighth  degree,  and  revenge  an 
injury  from  generation  to  generation,  unless  it  be  atoned 
for ;  and  even  then  there  is  mischief  enough,  for  they  are 
very  revengeful. 

And  when  a  man  is  unfaithful,  the  wife  accuses  him  be- 
fore the  Sackima,  which  most  frequently  happens  when  the 
wife  has  a  preference  for  another  man.  The  husband 
being  found  guilty,  the  wife  is  permitted  to  draw  off  his 
right  shoe  and  left  stocking ;  (which  they  make  of  deer  or 
elk  skins,  which  they  know  how  to  prepare  very  easy  and 
soft,  and  wear  in  the  winter  time  ;  )  she  then  tears  off  the 
lappet  that  covers  his  private  parts,  gives  him  a  kick  behind, 
and  so  drives  him  out  of  the  house  ;  and  there  "  Adam"  then 
scampers  off. 

It  would  seem  that  they  are  very  libidinous — in  this  re- 
spect very  unfaithlul  to  each  other  ;  whence  it  results  that 
they  breed  but  few  children,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  when  a 
woman  has  three  or  four  children,  particularly  by  any 
one  man  whose  name  can  be  certainly  known.  They 
must  not  have  intercourse  with  those  of  their  own  family 
within  the  third  degree,  or  it  w^ould  be  considered  an  abomi- 
nable thing. 

Their  political  government  is  popular.  They  have  a  chief 
*'  Sackima"  whom  they  choose  by  election,  who  generally  is 
he  who  is  richest  in  sewan,  though  of  less  consideration  in 
other  respects.  When  any  stranger  comes,  they  bring  him 
to  the  Sackima.  On  first  meeting  they  do  not  speak — they 
smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  that  being  done,  the  Sackima 
asks :  whence  do  you  come  ?  the  stranger  then  states  that, 
and  further  what  he  has  to  say,  before  all  who  are  present 
or  choose  to  come.  That  being  done,  the  Sackima  announces 
hirs  opinion  to  the  people,  and  if  they  agree  thereto,  they 
give  altogether  a  sigh — ''  he  /" — and  if  they  do  not  approve, 
they  keep  silence,  and  come  all  to  the  Sackima,  and  each 
discusses  his  opinion  'till  they  agree  ;  that  being  done,  they 
come  altogether  again  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  the  Sacki- 
ma then  announces  what  they  have  determined,  with  the 
reasons  moving  them  thereto. 

All  travellers  who  stop  over  a  night  come  to  the  Sackima, 
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if  they  have  no  acquaintances  there,  and  are  treated  with 
as  much  sewan  as  is  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  therefore 
the  Sackimas  generally  have  three  or  four  wives,  each  of 
whom  has  to  furnish  her  own  seed. 

The  Sackima  has  his  fixed  fine  of  sewan  for  fighting  and 
causing  blood  to  flow. 

When  any  are — [here  four  pages,  at  least,  are  missing  in 
the  original  manuscript.'] 

Coming  out  of  the  river  Nassau,*  you  sail  east-and-by- 
north  about  fourteen  miles,  along  the  coast,  a  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  you  then  come  to  "  Frenchman's  Point,"f 
at  a  small  river  where  those  of  PatucxetJ  have  a  house 
made  of  hewn  oak  planks,  called  Aptucxet,§,  where  they 
keep  two  men,  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
trade  and  possession.  Where  also  they  have  built  a  shallop, 
in  order  to  go  and  look  after  the  trade  in  sewan,  in  Sloup's 
Bayll  and  thereabouts,  because  they  are  afraid  to  pass  Cape 
Mallabaer,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  length  of  the  way ;  which 
I  have  prevented  for  this  year  by  selling  them  fifty  fathoms 
of  sewan,T[  because  the  seeking  after  sewan  by  them  is  pre- 
judicial to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  would,  by  so  doing,  discover 
the  trade  in  furs  ;  which  if  they  were  to  find  out,  it  would 
be  a  great  trouble  for  us  to  maintain,  for  they  already  dare 
to  threaten  that  if  we  will  not  leave  off  dealing  with  that 
people,  they  will  be  obliged  to  use  other  means  ;  if  they  do 
that  now,  while  they  are  yet  ignorant  how  the  case  stands, 
what  will  they  do  when  they  do  get  a  notion  of  it  ? 

From  Aptucxet  the  English  can  come  in  six  hours,  through 
the  woods,  passing  several  little  rivulets  of  fresh  water,  to 
New  Plymouth,  the  principal  place  in  the  county  Patucxet, 
so  called  in  their  "  Octroye"  from  His  Majesty  in  England. 

New  Plymouth  lies  in  a  large  bay  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Cod,  or  Mallabaer,  east  and  west  from  the  said  [north]  point 
of  the  cape,  which  can  be  easily  seen  in  clear  weather. 
Directly  before  the  commenced  town  lies  a  sand  bank,  about 
twenty  places  broad,  whereon  the  sea  breaks  violently  with 

•  Narraganset  Bay. 

tDe  Rasieres  dates  his  letter  to  Gov.  Bradford,  of  4th  October,  1627,  from 
"  aboard  the  barque  Nassau,"  off  this  point.  [See  Coll.  N.  Y.  His.  Soc.  Vol.  I. 
new  series,  p.  362.] 

I  The  Indian  name  for  New  Plymouth. 

§  See  Bradford's  description  of  Manomet,  in  Prince,  p.  67. ;  and  see  also  Coll. 
N.  Y.  His.  Soc.   Vol.  I.,  new  series,  p.  357-358. 

II  The  western  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

I'  See  also  Bradford  s  account  of  this  transaction  in  Coll.  N.  Y.  His.  Soc.  Vol. 
I.,  new  series,  p.  357. 
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an  easterly  and  north-easterly  wind.  On  the  north  side 
there  lies  a  small  island  where  one  must  run  close  along, 
in  order  to  come  before  the  town ;  then  the  ships  run  behind 
that  bank  and  lie  in  a  very  good  road-stead.  The  bay  is 
very  full  of  fish,  [chiefly]  of  cod,  so  that  the  Governor  before 
named,*  has  told  me  that  when  the  people  have  a  desire  for 
fish,  they  send  out  two  or  three  persons  in  a  sloop,  whom 
they  remunerate  for  their  trouble,  and  who  bring  them  in 
three  or  four  hours  time  as  much  fish  as  the  whole  com- 
munity require  for  a  whole  day — and  they  muster  about 
fifty  families. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  town  there  flows  down  a  small 
river  of  fresh  water,  very  rapid,  but  shallow,  which  takes 
its  rise  from  several  lakes  in  the  land  above,  and  there 
empties  into  the  sea ;  where  in  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May,  there  come  so  many  herring  from  the  sea  which  want 
to  ascend  that  river,  that  it  is  quite  surprising.  This  river 
the  English  have  shut  in  with  planks,  and  in  the  middle  with 
a  little  door,  which  slides  up  and  down,  and  at  the  sides 
with  trellice  work,  through  which  the  water  has  its  course, 
but  which  they  ca,n  also  close  with  slides. 

At  the  mouth  they  have  constructed  it  with  planks,  like 
an  eel  pot,  with  wings,  where  in  the  middle  is  also  a  sliding 
door,  and  with  trellice  work  at  the  sides,  so  that  between 
the  two  [dams]  there  is  a  square  pool,  into  which  the  fish 
aforesaid  come  swimming  in  such  shoals,  in  order  to  get  up 
above,  where  they  deposite  their  spawn,  that  at  one  tide 
there  are  10.000  to  12,000  fish  in  it,  which  they  shut  off  in 
the  rear  at  the  ebb,  and  close  up  the  trellices  above,  so  that 
no  more  water  comes  in  ;  then  the  water  runs  out  through 
the  lower  trellices,  and  they  draw  out  the  fish  with  baskets, 
each  according  to  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  carry  them 
to  it,  depositing  in  each  hill  three  or  four  fishes,  and  in  these 
they  plant  their  maize,  which  grows  as  luxuriantly  therein 
as  though  it  were  the  best  manure  in  the  world.  And  if 
they  do  not  lay  this  fish  therein,  the  maize  will  not  grow,  so 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

New  Plymouth  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  stretching  east 
towards  the  sea-coast,  with  a  broad  street  about  a  cannon 
shot  of  800  [yards]  long,  leading  down  the  hill ;  with  a 
[street]  crossing  in  the  middle,  northwards  to  the  rivulet 
and  southwards  to  the  land.  The  houses  are  constructed  of 
hewn  planks,  with  gardens  also  enclosed  behind  and  at  the 

*  Probably  in  the  portion  of  this  letter  which  is  unfortunately  missing. 
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sides  with  hewn  planks,  so  that  their  houses  and  court  yards 
are  arranged  in  very  good  order,  with  a  stockade  against  a 
sudden  attack  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  there  are  three 
wooden  gates.  In  the  centre,  on  the  cross  street,  stands  the 
Governor's  house,  before  which  is  a  square  enclosure  upon 
which  four  patereros  [steen-stucken]  are  mounted,  so  as  to 
flank  along  the  streets.  Upon  the  hill  they  have  a  large 
square  house,  with  a  flat  roof,  made  of  thick  sawn  plank,  stay- 
ed with  oak  beams,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  have  six  can- 
nons, which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  and  five  pounds,  and 
command  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  they 
use  for  their  church,  where  they  preach  on  Sundays  and  the 
usual  holidaj'^s.  They  assemble  by  beat  of  drum,  each 
with  his  musket  or  firelock,  in  front  of  the  captain's  door  ; 
they  have  their  cloaks  on,  and  place  themselves  in  order, 
three  abreast,  and  are  led  by  a  sergeant  without  beat  of 
drum.  Behind  comes  the  Governor,  in  a  long  robe  ;  beside 
him,  on  the  right  hand,  comes  the  preacher  with  his  cloak 
on,  and  on  the  left  hand  the  captain  with  his  side  arms,  and 
cloak  on,  and  with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand, — and  so  they 
march  in  good  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms  down  near  him. 
Thus  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard  night  and  day. 

Their  government  is  after  the  English  form.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  his  council,  which  is  chosen  every  year  by  the 
entire  community,  by  election  or  prolongation  of  term.  In  in- 
heritances they  place  all  the  children  in  one  degree,  only  the 
eldest  son  has  an  acknowledgment  for  his  seniority  of  birth. 
They  have  made  stringent  laws  and  ordinances  upon  the 
subject  of  fornication  and  adultery,  which  laws  they  main- 
tain and  enforce  very  strictly  indeed,  even  among  the 
tribes  which  live  amongst  them.  They  [the  English] 
speak  very  angrily  when  they  hear  from  the  savages 
that  we  should  live  so  barbarously  in  these  respects,  and 
without  punishment.  Their  farms  are  not  so  good  as  ours, 
because  they  are  more  stony,  and  consequently  not  so  suit- 
able for  the  plough.  They  apportion  their  land  according 
as  each  has  means  to  contribute  to  the  Eighteen  Thousand 
Guilders  which  they  have  promised  to  those  who  had  sent 
them  out ;  whereby  they  have  their  freedom  without  render- 
ing an  account  to  any  one ;  only  if  the  king  should  choose 
to  send  a  Governor  General  they  would  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  sovereign  chief.  The  maize  seed  which 
they  do  not  require  for  their  own  use  is  delivered  over  to 
the  Governor,  at  three  guilders  the  bushel,  who  in  his  turn 
sends  it  in  sloops  to  the  north  for  the  trade  in  skins  among 
the  savages ;  they  reckon  one  bushel  of  maize  against  one 
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pound  of  beaver's  skin  ;  in  the  first  place,  a  division  is  made, 
according  to  what  each  has  contributed,  and  they  are  credit- 
ed for  the  amount  in  the  account  of  what  each  has  to  con- 
tribute yearly  towards  the  reduction  of  his  obligation.  Yhen 
with  the  remainder  they  purchase  what  next  they  require, 
and  which  the  Governor  takes  care  to  provide  every  year. 
They  have  better  means  of  living  than  ourselves,  because 
they  have  the  fish  so  abundant  before  their  doors.  There 
are  also  many  birds,  such  as  geese,  herons,  and  cranes,  and 
other  small-legged  birds,  which  are  in  great  abundance  there 
in  the  winter. 

The  tribes  in  their  neighborhood  have  all  the  same  cus- 
toms as  already  above  described,  only  they  are  better  con- 
ducted than  ours,  because  the  English  give  them  the  exam- 
ple of  better  ordinances  and  a  better  life  ;  and  who  also,  to 
a  certain  degree,  give  them  laws,  by  means  of  the  respect 
they  from  the  very  first  have  established  amongst  them. 

The  savages  [there]  practice  their  youth  in  labor  better 
than  the  savages  round  about  us  ;  the  young  girls  in  sowing 
maize,  the  young  men  in  hunting;  they  teach  them  to  en- 
dure privation  in  the  field  in  a  singular  manner,  to  wit : 

When  there  is  a  youth  who  begins  to  approach  manhood, 
he  is  taken  by  his  father,  uncle,  or  nearest  friend,  and  is 
conducted  blindfolded  into  a  wilderness,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  know  the  way,  and  is  left  there  by  night  or  other- 
wise, with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  hatchet  and  a  knife. 
He  must  support  himself  there  a  whole  winter  with  what 
the  scanty  earth  furnishes  at  this  season,  and  by  hunting. 
Towards  the  spring  they  come  again,  and  fetch  him  out  of 
it,  take  him  home  and  feed  him  up  again  until  May.  He 
must  then  go  out  again  every  morning  with  the  person  who 
is  ordered  to  take  him  in  hand  ;  he  must  go  into  the  forest 
to  seek  wild  herbs  and  roots,  which  they  know  to  be  the 
most  poisonous  and  bitter  ;  these  they  bruise  in  water  and 
press  the  juice  out  of  them,  which  he  must  drink,  and  in^ 
mediately  have  ready  such  herbs  as  will  preserve  him  from 
death  or  vomiting ;  and  if  he  cannot  retain  it,  he  must  re- 
peat the  dose  until  he  can  support  it,  and  until  his  constitu- 
tion becomes  accustomod  to  it  so  that  he  can  retain  it. 

Then  he  comes  home,  and  is  brought  by  the  men  and 
women,  all  singing  and  dancing,  before  the  Sackima ;  and 
if  he  has  been  able  to  stand  it  all  out  well,  and  if  he  is  fat 
and  sleek,  a  wife  is  given  to  him. 

In  that  district  there  are  no  lions  or  bears,  but  there  are 
the  same  kinds  of  other  game,  such  as  deers,  hinds,  beavers^ 
otters,  foxes,  lynxes,  seals  and  -ish,  as  in  our  district  of  coun- 
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try.  The  savages  say  that  far  in  the  interior,  there  are 
certain  beasts  of  the  size  of  oxen,  having  but  one  horn, 
v^'-hich  are  very  fierce.  The  English  have  used  great  dili- 
gence in  order  to  see  them,  but  cannot  succeed  therein, 
although  they  have  seen  the  flesh  and  hides  of  them  which 
were  brought  to  them  by  the  savages.  There  are  also  very 
large  elks  there,  which  the  English  have  indeed  seen. 

The  lion  skins  which  we  sometimes  see  our  savages  wear, 
are  not  large,  so  that  the  animal  itself  must  be  small ; 
they  are  of  a  mouse-grey  colour,  short  in  the  hair,  and  long 
in  the  claws. 

The  bears  are  some  of  them  large  and  some  small ;  but 
the  largest  are  not  as  large  as  the  middle-sized  ones  which 
come  f  om  Greenland.  Their  fur  is  long  and  black,  and 
their  claws  large.  The  savages  esteem  the  flesh  and  grease 
as  a  great  dainty. 

Of  the  birds,  there  is  a  kind  like  starlings,  which  we  call 
maize  thieves,  because  they  do  so  much  damage  to  it.  They 
fly  in  large  flocks,  so  that  they  flatten  the  corn  in  any  place 
where  they  light,  just  as  if  cattle  had  lain  there.  Some- 
times we  take  them  by  surprise,  and  fire  amongst  them  with 
hail  shot,  immediately  that  we  have  made  them  rise,  so 
that  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  fall  all  at  once,  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  see. 

There  are  also  very  large  turkeys  living  wild ;  they  have 
very  long  legs,  and  can  run  extraordinarily  fast,  so  that  we 
generally  take  savages  with  us  when  we  go  to  hunt  them ; 
for  even  when  one  has  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  flying, 
they  yet  run  so  fast  that  we  cannot  catch  them  unless  their 
legs  are  hit  also. 

In  the  autumn  and  in  the  spring  there  come  a  great  many 
geese,  which  are  very  good,  [to  eat,]  and  easy  to  shoot,  inas- 
much as  they  congregate  together  in  such  large  flocks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  partridges  ;  the  one  sort  are  quite 
as  small  as  quails,  and  the  other  like  the  ordinary  kind  here. 

There  are  also  hares,  but  few  in  number,  and  not  larger 
than  a  middle-sized  rabbit ;  and  they  principally  frequent 
where  the  land  is  rocky. 

This,  sir,  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  communicate  to  you 
from  memory,  respecting  New  Netherland  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, in  discharge  of  my  bounden  duty ;  I  beg  that  the 
same  may  so  be  favorably  received  by  you,  and  I  beg  to  re- 
commend myself  for  such  further  service  as  you  may  be 
pleased  to  command  me  in,  wherever  you  may  find  me. 
In  every  thing  your  faithful  servant, 

LSAACK  DE  RASIERES. 
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JOHN  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD. 
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NOTE. 


The  following  details  have  been  chiefly  collected  from  Wassenaer's  Hfs- 
TORiscHE  Verhael,  (Amst.,  1621 — 1632,)  a  work  I  have  lately  met  with  in 
London,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  our  historians. 
I  have  merely  endeavored  to  arrange  them  in  a  chronological  order,  without 
pretending  to  attempt  a  finished  narrative. 

JOHN  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD. 
London,  12tk  October,  1848. 


MEMOIR. 


The  Charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which 
passed  the  Great  Seal  of  the  States  General  on  the  3d  day 
of  June,  1621,  among  other  things  ordained,  that  for  the 
term  of  twenty-four  years  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1621, 
(when  the  charter  took  effect,)  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Netherlands  should  be  permitted  to  sail  to,  or 
from,  or  to  traffic  on  the  coast  of  the  countries  in  North 
America,  except  in  the  name  of  the  newly  incorporated 
Company ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  provided  that  such  par- 
ties as  had,  before  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  been  en- 
gaged in  trading  to  those  countries,  might  continue  such 
trade,  and  finish  their  voyages. 

Twelve  years  had  now  passed  away  since  Hendrick 
Hudson  first  navigated  the  "  Half-Moon"  up  the  "  Great 
River  of  the  Mountains"  from  Sandy  Hook  to  about  Alba- 
ny. During  this  period  ship  alter  ship  had  sailed  from  Hol- 
land to  the  newly  discovered  region,  and  had  brought  back 
to  their  enterprising  owners  flattering  accounts  of  the  situa- 
tion and  commercial  advantages  of  "New  Netherland." 
Among  the  first  to  follow  Hudson,  was  Hendrick  Christian- 
sen, of  Cleef.  On  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  he  happened  to  find  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  "River  of  the  Mountains;"  but  because  his  ship  was 
heavily  laden,  and  a  vessel  from  Monichendam  had  lately 
been  lost  near  there,  he  did  not  venture  to  go  into  the  Bay 
at  that  time,  reserving  the  enterprise  for  a  future  occasion. 
So,  soon  afterwards,  in  company  with  Adriaen  Block,  he 
chartered  a  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Ryser,  and  per- 
formed a  voyage  to  the  newly  discovered  country.  The 
comrades  afterwards  revisited  the  country  in  s<parate  ves- 
sels : — Christiansen  in  the    "  Fortune,"    and  Block    in  the 
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"Tiger,"  and  explored  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  its 
neighborhood ;  leaving  their  names  upon  some  of  the 
islands  near  Montauk  Point,  as  memorials  of  their  enter- 
prise. Block's  ship,  however,  being  accidently  burned,  he 
immediately  set  about  constructing  a  yacht  of  about  16 
tons  burthen,  in  w^hich  he  minutely  explored  the  coast  of 
Connecticut  and  the  neighborhood  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 
This  yacht  he  left  on  the  coast  for  further  use,  on  his  return 
to  Holland.  But  Christiansen,  after  making  several  voy- 
ages in  his  own  ship,  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  perma- 
nent factor  residing  among  the  Indians.  He  therefore 
transferred  his  vessel  to  his  comrade  Block,  and  remained 
at  Manhattan ;  turning  his  attention  to  the  fur  trade  of  the 
country ;  visiting  the  neighboring  tribes  in  his  shallops ; 
and  erecting  trading  houses,  one  near  Albany  and  the  other 
on  Manhattan,  for  the  protection  of  the  enterprise.  Block, 
on  his  return  to  Holland,  carried  with  him  two  sons  of  In- 
dian Chiefs  in  New  Netherland.  These  young  savages, 
who  are  described  as  being  very  stupid,  yet  adepts  enough 
in  knavery,  were  named  Orson  waAValentine.  Orson,  espe- 
cially, was  exceedingly  wicked,  and  sometime  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  was  the  cause  of  Hendrick 
Christiansen's  death  ;  but  vengeance  swiftly  followed,  and 
the  young  savage  was  shot  by  the  Hollanders  for  his  trea- 
chery. Block,  the  comrade  of  Christiansen,  afterwards 
went  into  the  service  of  the  "  Northern  Gompany,"  and 
was,  in  December,  1624,  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  several 
ships  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  Other  vessels  were 
soon  despatched  from  Holland.  The  "Little  Fox,"  Cap- 
tain John  De  Witt,  and  the  "  Nightingale,"  Captain  Thy's 
Volckertsen,  of  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  "  Fortune,"  Cap- 
tain Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  of  Hoorn,  following  the  track 
of  Christiansen  and  Block,  were  severally  sent  to  explore  the 
coast,  and  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  River  of  the  Moun- 
tains, which  now  received  the  name  of  "  Mauritius,"  in 
honor  of  Prince  "  Maurice,"  of  Nassau.  The  prospect  of 
trade  now  opened  brightly ;  and,  accordingly,  the  several 
owners  of  these  vessels  united  themselves  into  a  trading 
company  ;  and  taking  along  with  them  "  figurative  maps" 
of  the  newly  discovered  lands,  they  went  to  the  Hague  to 
describe  the  results  of  their  enterprises  in  America,  and  to 
ask  from  the  States  General  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in 
that  region. 

The  application  was  favorably  received,  and  on  the  11th 
of  October.  1614,  the  States  General  granted  to  these  asso- 
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elated  ship-owners  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
"  New  Netherlands  as  it  was  named  in  the  grant,  for  three 
years  more,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  1615. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  authority,  they  continued  their 
adventures;  and  in  August,  1616,  Captain  Cornells  Hen- 
dricksen  reported,  in  person,  to  the  States  General  at  the 
Hague,  the  result  of  the  explorations  of  the  little  yacht 
"  Restless,"  which  Block  had  built  at  Manhattan,  to  take 
the  place  of  his  ship  the  "  Tiger,"  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally burned.  The  States  General,  however,  having  in 
view  the  establishment  of  a  grand  Commercial  Company, 
with  plenary  powers,  were  not  disposed  to  grant  any  more 
long  trading  monopolies  to  the  ship-owners  of  Amsterdam ; 
but  they  did  not  object  to  accord  specific  licenses  for  sepa- 
rate voyages.  Accordingly,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ori- 
ginal grant,  the  ship  "  Scheld"  was  despatched  to  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  in  October,  1618;  and  the  next  year  the 
"  Blyde  Bootschap,"  under  the  command  of  Cornells  Jacob- 
sen  May.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1620,  upon  the  owners  of 
May's  ship  petitioning  for  a  further  exclusive  trading  pri- 
vilege, the  States  General  peremptorily  refused  their  assent. 
Nor  did  the  States  General  look  with  more  favor  upon 
the  application  which  the  Amsterdam  Trading  Company 
made  to  them  on  the  12th  of  February,  1620,  in  behalf  of 
the  "  Brownists"  of  Leyden,  who,  under  Robinson  their 
preacher,  were  desirous  to  go  to  "New  Netherland"  to 
teach  the  faith  of  the  Cross  to  the  savages,  and  to  colonize 
a  "  New  Empire"  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  under  the 
auspices  and  protection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Their 
High  Mightinesses.  The  statesmen  of  Holland  by  this 
time  entertained  too  large  and  ambitious  designs,  to  listen 
to  the  modest  petition  of  the  Amsterdam  Company,  They 
had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  grand  Commercial  Mo- 
nopoly, whose  concentrated  capital  and  energy  should  not 
only  direct  the  colonization  of  the  Dutch  discoveries  in 
America,  but  should  also  assist  the  State  in  crushing  the 
pride  of  Spain.  They  therefore,  after  repeated  delibera- 
tions, finally  resolved,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1620,  to  reject 
the  prayer  of  the  memorialists.  And  thus,  repelled  by  the 
policy  of  the  Hague,  the  Puritans  soon  afterwards  left  their 
home  at  Leyden,  and  embarked  in  the  "  Mayjlower"  under 
the  banner  of  St.  George ;  and  thus  they  came  to  plant  on 
the  barren  shores  of  New  Plymouth  the  institutions  which 
it  had  been  their  purpose  to  cultivate  in  the  more  genial 
regions  of  New  Netherland. 
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The  West  India  Company,  however,  from  various  causes, 
was  unable  to  commence  its  operations,  or  to  undertake 
the  trade  to  New  Netherland,  until  two  years  after  it  had 
received  its  Charter.  But  during  this  interval,  several 
ships,  one  of  which  was  the  "  White  Dove,"  Captain  Jans 
Houton,  were  despatched  to  the  North  and  JSouth  Rivers, 
under  special  licenses  from  the  States  General ;  in  each  of 
which  it  was,  however,  specially  provided  that  the  respec- 
tive vessels  were  to  return  to  Holland  before  the  1  st  of  July, 
1622,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  projected  arrange- 
ments of  the  West  India  Company.  The  particulars  re- 
specting these  special  grants  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Hol- 
land Documents"  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  at 
Albany. 

According  to  Wassenaer,  writing  in  February,  1624,  ma- 
ny of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  had  in  for- 
mer years  traded  to  the  coasts  of  America  North  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  also  built  for  the  security  and  protection  of 
their  traders  a  "  Castle,"  called  Fort  Nassau,  upon  an 
island  in  about  42  degrees  of  North  latitude,  on  the  "  North 
side"  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  subsequently  named 
the  River  Mauritius.  But  as  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes 
showed  some  discontent,  and  as  the  inland  country  was 
very  springy,  so  much  so  that  the  waters  settling  down- 
wards from  thence  towards  the  river,  often  overflowed  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  as  inundated  Fort  Nassau 
itself,  the  Fort  was  eventually  abandoned  and  suffered  to 
go  to  decay.  Perhaps  the  intention  to  found  a  permanent 
colony  lower  down  the  river,  among  the  Mahikans,  had 
also  some  influence.  This  was  the  Fort  on  Castle  Island. 
just  below  Albany,  which  Moulton  says  was  abandoned  in 
the  year  16 J 7.  The  name  of  "Fort  Nassau,"  is  to  be 
found  on  one  of  the  Figurative  Maps  discovered  in  the 
archives  at  the  Hague — fac-similies  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office  at  Albany. 

In  June,  1623,  (according  to  Wassenaer.)  the  Directors  of 
the  West  India  Company,  finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  had,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  the 
States  General,  given  up  visiting  the  coasts  of  America, 
despatched  thither  three  ships — "  The  Orange  Tree,"  "  The 
Eagle,"  and  "  The  Love,"  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  cause  of  traffic,  and  in  the  hope  of  realizing  their  first 
returns.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  the  Directors  also 
equipped  a  ship  of  130  lasts  (260  tons)  burthen,  called  the 
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New  Netherlands  the  command  of  which  they  entrusted  to 
the  experienced  Captain  Cornelis  Jacobsen  May,  and  des- 
patched it  with  a  company  of  thirty  families,  chiefly  Wal- 
loons— who  probabljr,  discontented  with  the  result  of  their 
application,  the  year  before,  to  Carleton  the  English  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  for  permission  to  settle  in  Virginia, 
now  resolved  to  go  out  under  Dutch  auspices — in  order  to 
found  a  colony  on  the  rivers  of  New  Netherland.  The  ship 
sailed  from  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1628,  and, 
shaping  her  course  by  the  Canary  Islands,  arrived  at  the 
River  Mauritius  (the  Hudson)  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  a  French- 
man lying  there,  who  wished  to  set  up  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  France.  But  this  the  Hollanders  would  not  allow  him 
to  do,  for  fear  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral and  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  of  frustrating 
their  designs.  They  accordingly  manned  a  yacht  called  the 
"  Macharel,^^  which  had  returned  from  up  the  river  where 
she  had  been  trading,  and  conveyed  the  Frenchman  to  sea. 
This  Frenchman  wished  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  South 
River,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  set- 
tlers there. 

This  having  been  accomplished,  the  "New  Netherland" 
sailed  44  miles*  up  the  river  to  "  Castle  Island"  in  the  May- 
kans  country,  near  which  a  fort  with  four  bastions,  named 
"  Fort  Orange,"  had  been  thrown  up  and  completed.  They 
immediately  commenced  farming  operations,  and  before  the 
Mackarel  returned,  the  corn  was  almost  as  high  as  a  man ; 
so  that  they  got  bravely  along.  The  head  manager  at  Fort 
Orange  was  the  Honorable  Daniel  van  Krieckebeeck,  for 
brevity's  sake  called  Beeck ;  and  he  performed  his  duties  so 
satisfactorily  that  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

On  Prince's  Island,  formerly  called  "  Murderer's  Island," 
they  had  also  built  a  fort  which  they  named  "  Wilhelmus," 
fiat  in  front,  and  with  a  "  curtain"  in  the  rear,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  sixteen  men  for  the  defence  of  the  river  be- 
low. The  yacht  Mackarel  sailed  from  Holland  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1622,  and  arrived  in  New  Netherland  on  the  12th 
of  December  following,  which  was  thought  to  be  rather  a 
long  voyage ;  but  she  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Wild 
Islands,  where  she  stopped  to  fish,  with  very  little  luck.f 

»  Dutch  miles,  equal  to  about  132  English  miles. 

t  The  "  Mackerel"  was  about  60  tons  burthen — and  having  returned  to  Hol- 
land, she  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  the  25th  of  April,  1625,  laden  with  necessa- 
ries for  New  Netherland  ;  and  two  days  afterwards  she  was  captured  and  taken 
into  Dunkirk  as  a  prize. 
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The  "  New  Netherland,"  on  her  return  to  Holland,  re- 
ported that  the  colonists  were  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  were  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  aborigines. 
The  trade  in  peltries  all  now  enuring  to  the  benefit  of  the 
West  India  Company,  the  cargo  of  valuable  beaver  and 
other  skins  which  the  ship  brought  back  to  Amsterdana, 
added  over  28,000  guilders  to  its  coffers. 

In  the  meantime,  Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  of  Hoorn,  re- 
mained in  New  Netherland,  as  the  First  Director  of  the 
infant  colony.  His  administration  continued  during  the 
year  1624;  and  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  cultivation 
and  production  having  by  this  time  become  favorably 
known  to  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  they 
resolved  to  improve  it.  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1625, 
Peter  Evertsen  Hulft,  one  of  the  {i-embers  of  the  Board, 
having  undertaken  to  convey  to  the  colony,  at  his  own  risk, 
such  necessary  articles  as  should  be  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose, two  ships  each  of  140  lasts  (280  tons)  burthen,  were  pro- 
vided and  loaded  with  cargoes  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
three  head  of  cattle ;  among  which  were  stallions,  mares, 
bulls  and  cows,  for  breeding,  as  well  as  swine  and  sheep. 
These  beasts  were  all  very  well  provided  for  on  ship  board — 
almost  as  well  as  on  shore.  Each  one  had  his  own  stall, 
arranged  with  a  flooring  of  sand — which  was  laid  upon  a 
deck  constructed  specially  in  the  vessel.  Under  this  deck 
each  ship  carried  three  hundred  tons  of  fresh  water  for  the 
use  of  the  cattle.  Hay  and  straw  were  also  provided  in 
abundance  for  the  voyage  ;  and  all  kinds  of  seed,  ploughs 
and  farming  implements  were  put  on  board  for  the  colony. 
Hulft  also  added  a  third  ship  to  the  expedition,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  lack  of  means  to  carry  out  the  en- 
terprise he  had  undertaken. 

Along  with  these  vessels,  there  also  went  a  yacht,  fitted 
out  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  on  their  own  account. 
She  carried  out  six  families,  with  their  household  furniture, 
and  also  several  unmarried  people,  so  that  forty-five  new 
comers  were  thus  added  to  the  colony.  The  beasts,  two  of 
which  only  died  on  the  passage,  were,  on  their  arrival, 
landed  on  Noten  Island,  but  there  being  no  grazing  ground 
for  them  at  that  spot,  they  were,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
taken  by  shallops  and  barges  to  Manhattan,  where  they 
eventually  throve  very  well,  though  some  twenty,  in  all, 
were  lost. 

The  colony  had,  in  1625,  increased  to  two  hundred  souls, 
and  Cornells  Jacobsen  May  was  succeeded  by  William  Van 
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Hulst,  as  the  Second  Director  of  New  Netherland.  Van 
Hulst's  administration,  however,  like  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor, lasted  only  one  year ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned 
to  Holland. 

Pursuing  their  design  to  found  a  stable  colony  in  Ame- 
rica, the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company  now  des- 
patched Peter  Minuit,  of  Wesel,  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand in  New  Netherland  as  its  Third  Director.  He  sailed 
from  Holland,  accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1626,  in  the 
ship  Sea-Mew,  Captain  Adriaen  Joris,  and  arrived  at  Man- 
hattan on  the  4th  of  May  following. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  ship  "Arms  of  A?nsterdam,"  was 
despatched  from  Holland,  having  on  board  Isaack  de  Ra- 
sieres,  a  proteg^  of  Mr.  Blommaert,  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Company.  The  "  Arms  of  Amsterdam"  arrived  in  New 
Netherland  on  the  27th  of  July,  1626  ;*  and  very  soon  after- 
wards Director  Minuit  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  natives, 
by  which  they  ceded  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  sum  of  sixty  guilders.  This  vessel  sailed  on  her  return 
voyage  from  the  river  Mauritius  on  the  23d  September, 
1626,  and  arrived  in  Holland  on  the  4th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  peltries  in  charge  of 
Peter  Barentsen,  the  Indian  trader.  De  Rasieres  remained 
in  the  colony  as  second  in  command,  and  secretary  under 
Minuit ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  providing  for  the  perma- 
nent security  of  the  settlement.  A  fort  was  accordingly 
staked  out  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Krijn  Frederijcke,  on  the 
southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  to  which  they  gave  in 
advance,  the  name  "  Fort  Amsterdam."  The  company's 
Comptoir,  or  counting  house,  was  held  in  a  stone  building 
with  a  thatched  roof;  the  other  houses  were  chiefly  con- 
structed of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Director  and  Koopman, 
resided  together ;  and  there  were  about  thirty  ordinary 
houses  clustered  along  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The 
other  officers  of  the  colony  were  Jaji  Lempo,  schout,  or  she- 
riff, and  Sebastiaen  Jansen  Krol,  and  Jan  Huych^  comforters 
of  the  sick,  (Kranck-besoeckers,)  who,  on  Sundays,  for  want  of 
a  regular  clergyman,  read  to  the  people  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  the  creed.  Frances  Moelemacker  was  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  building  a  horse  mill,  with  a  spa- 
cious room  above,  to  serve  for  a  large  congregation  ;  and  a 
tower  was  also  to  be  erected,  in  Avhich  the  bells  brought 
from  Porto  Rico  were  intended  to  be  hung. 

*  See  letter  of  De  Rasieres  to  Blommaert. 
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Every  person  in  New  Netherland  rendered  some  public 
service  ;  they  vi^ere  as  industrious  as  the  Hollanders  at  home;' 
one  traded  with  the  natives  southward  and  northward, — 
another  built  houses — a  third  cultivated  the  land.  Each 
husbandman  had  his  own  farm  upon  the  Company's  land, 
and  was  also  furpished  with  cows,  the  milk  of  which  was 
his  own  profit.  The  houses  of  the  Hollanders  were  all,  at 
that  time,  outside  of  the  fort ;  but  as  soon  as  that  should  be 
completed  they  intended  to  reside  within  its  walls,  so  as  to 
be  secure  from  a  sudden  attack.  It  was  also  intended  to 
abandon  the  fort  on  the  South  River,  and  transfer  the  people 
there  to  Manhattan.  At  Fort  Orange,  which  was  then  the 
furthest  point  north  at  which  the  Hollanders  had  traded, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  men  only  were  to  be  left ;  the  rest  were 
to  come  down  the  river. 

It  happened  this  year  (1626)  that  the  Maykans,  making 
■war  upon  the  Maquas,  asked  the  assistance  of  the  comman- 
der at  Fort  Orange  with  six  other  men.  Commander  Kriecke- 
beeck  having  accordingly  gone  with  them  about  a  mile  from 
the  fort,  they  met  the  Maquas,  who  fell  upon  them  so  warmly 
with  a  discharge  of  arrows,  that  the  party  was  put  to  flight, 
and  many  of  them  were  slain.  Among  the  slain  were  the 
CommanderKrieckebeeek,  and  three  of  his  men,  one  of  whom, 
Tymen  Bowensen,  was  eaten  by  the  savages  after  he  had 
been  well  roasted.  The  others  were  burnt ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  Commander  and  two  of  his  men  were  buried  side  by 
side.  Three  of  the  party  escaped  by  flight ;  two  of  whom 
were  Portuguese,  and  one  a  Hollander  from  Hoorn.  One 
of  the  Portuguese  was  hit  in  the  back  by  an  arrow  as  he 
was  swimming  for  his  life.  A  leg  and  an  arm  of  the  vic- 
tims were  carried  home  by  the  savages  to  be  distributed 
among  their  families  as  evidences  that  they  had  conquered 
their  adversaries. 

Some  days  after  this  occurrence,  Pieter  Barentsen,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  region  in  trading  shal- 
lops, arrived  at  Fort  Orange.  The  savages  excused  their 
conduct,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  done  nothing,  on  their 
part,  against  the  whites ;  and  they  demanded  the  reason 
why  the  whites  had  meddled  with  them,  which,  if  they  had 
not  done,  such  an  event  would  not  have  happened. 

There  being  now  no  commander  at  the  post.  Director 
Minuit  ordered  Pieter  Barentsen  to  remain  in  that  capacity 
at  Fort  Orange.  There  were  at  this  time  eight  families 
there,  and  ten  or  twelve  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany.     The  families,  however,  were  directed  to  remove 
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from  Fort  Orange  during  the  year,  leaving  the  post  to  be 
garrisoned  by  sixteen  men  without  any  women.  This  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  chief  colony  at 
Manhattan  with  householders ;  where  the  Indians  were 
by  this  time  becoming  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  foreigners.  The  Fort  on  the  South  River 
was  also  abandoned,  about  this  time,  in  order  to  concentrate 
as  much  strength  as  possible  at  Manhattan ;  and  for  econ- 
omy's sake  a  single  yacht,  only,  was  to  be  employed  in  trad- 
ing in  that  quarter. 

To  the  north  of  the  colony  were  the  Sickenanes,  living 
between  the  "  Brownists"  (the  Puritans  of  Plymouth)  and 
the  Hollanders.  The  chief  of  this  tribe  had  shortly  before 
this  period  made  a  treaty  with  Pieter  Barentsen,  to  trade 
with  no  one  but  with  him.  Jaques  Elekes,  had  imprisoned  this 
chief  on  board  his  yacht  in  the  year  1622,  and  had  made 
him  pay  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of  sewan,  by  way 
of  ransom.  For  this  reason  the  chief  now  distrusted  every 
one  but  Barentsen. 

This  Pieter  Barentsen  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
neighboring  tribes  of  Indians.  He  traded  not  only  with  the 
Sickenanes,  to  whom  all  the  tribes  on  the  northern  coast 
were  tributary,  but  also  with  the  Sinnecox,  Wapenox,  Ma- 
quaes  and  Maikans.  He  visited  all  these  Indians  in  shallops, 
and  traded  with  them  for  furs  and  peltries  in  great  friend- 
ship. He  came  back  to  Holland  in  November,  1626,  in  the 
ship  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  Captain  Adriaen  Joris,  in  charge 
of  a  valual)le  cargo ;  and  bringing  the  interesting  intelli- 
gence of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1628,  two  ships  which  had  been 
despatched  from  New  Netherland  by  Director  Minuit,  ar- 
rived in  Amsterdam,  laden  with  furs  and  ship  timber  for  the 
West  India  Company.  One  of  these  vessels  was  the  "  Three 
Kings,"^  captain  Jan  Jacobsen,  of  Weiringen,  and  the  other, 
the  '•  Arms  of  Amsterdam,"  captain  Adriaen  Joris.  When 
these  ships  left  Manhattan  on  the  19th  of  August,  1628,  the 
government  of  New  Netherland  was  administered  by ''  Min- 
uit, the  successor  of  Van  Hulst,"  who,  as  before  stated,  went 
out  from  Holland  on  the  9th  of  January,  1626.  Fort  Am- 
sterdam was  now  completed  ;  having  four  bastions,  and  be- 
ing entirely  faced  with  stone.  The  colony  now  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  seventy  souls,  including  men,  women 
and  children,  who  still  resided  outside  of  the  fort,  without 
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any  apprehensions  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  lived  on 
friendly  terms. 

The  colonists  subsisted  chiefly  by  their  farming  ;  the  de- 
ficiency being  supplied  by  the  West  India  Company. 

Their  winter  corn  had  turned  out  very  well ;  but  the 
summer  corn,  being  prematurely  ripened  by  the  excessive 
heat,  was  very  meagre.  The  cattle  that  had  been  sent 
there  throve  well ;  and  every  thing  wore  a  prosperous  ap- 
pearance. 

At  Fort  Orange,  there  were  now  no  families  remaining, 
as  they  had  all  been  transferred  down  the  river  to  Manhat- 
tan. Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  traders,  however,  still  oc- 
cupied the  post  under  the  direction  of  Sebastiaen  Jansen 
Krol,  formerly  Kranck-besoecker  (comforter  of  the  sick)  at 
Manhattan,  who  was  sent  to  Port  Orange  in  1626,  when 
Peter  Barentsen  left  on  his  return  to  Holland.  By  order  of 
the  West  India  Company,  all  their  people  who  were  former- 
ly on  the  South  River,  had  also  now  deserted  that  region, 
retaining  there  only  a  single  trading  vessel. 

In  the  beginning  of  1628,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Maikans  near  Fort  Orange  and  the  Maquaes,  but  the  latter 
killed  and  captured  most  of  the  Maikans,  and  expelled  the 
remnant,  who  settled  themselves  towards  the  north,  near 
the  Fresh  River,  (the  Connecticut,)  so  called,  where  they 
began  to  till  the  ground ;  and  thus  there  was  now  an  end  of 
war  in  that  region. 
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EXTRACT 


'Verhael  van  de  eerste  Schip-vaert  der  Hollandsche  ende  Zeeusche  Schefen 
DOOR  't  Way-Gat  by  Noorden,  Noorwegen,  Moscovien,  ende  Tartarien 

CM,  NA  DE    CONINCKRTCKEN  CaTHAY  ENDE  ChINA  :    &C.  &C.  :    'T  AMSTERDAM, 

voor  Joost  Hartgers,  &c.     1648,  in  4°." 

TRANSMITTED  TO  THE 
N.  y.  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  BY  DR.  M.  F.  A.  CAMPBELL,  AT  THE  HAGUE. 


translated  by 
J.     ROMEYN     BRODHEAD. 


NOTE 


Mr.  Campbell,  the  Deputy  Librarian  at  the  Hague,  one  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Members  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  has  just  sent  me,  for  communi- 
cation to  the  Society,  an  interesting  extract  from  a  small  quarto  volume  in  Dutch, 
recently  purchased  for  the  Royal  Library,  entitled,  "  Verhael  van  de  eerste  Schip- 
vaert  der  Hollandscke  ende  Zeeusche  Schepen  door  't  Way-Gat  hy  Noorden, 
Noorwegen,  Moscovien,  ende  Tartarien  om,  na  de  Coninckrycken  Cathay  ende 
China:   <^c.,  cj-c.  ;  't  Amsterdam,  voor  Jnost  Hartgers,  i^c.  1648,  in  Ato." 

This  extract,  which  contains  a  condensed  and  hitherto  unnoticed  account  of 
Henry  Hudson's  voyage  of  discovery  in  1609, 1  have  translated  from  the  Dutcli 
as  literally  as  possible — preferring  faithfulness  to  elegance — and  trust  that  it  may 
be  thought  worthy  a  place  in  the  "Collections"  of  the  Society.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  this  extract  with  the  Journal  of  Hudson's  voyage,  kept  by 
Robert  Juet,  given  at  page  320  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Second  Series  of  our 
Collections. 

J.  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD. 

London,  1th  November,  1848. 


EXTRACT. 


[After  giving  details  of  the  three  expeditions  despatched 
under  the  direction  of  William  Barentsen,  to  discover  a 
northern  passage  to  Asia,  the  Narrative  continues,  (on  page 
40,)  as  follows  : — ] 

This*  and  all  the  former  expeditions  not  having  yet  prov- 
ed successful,  the  Directors  of  the  chartered  East  India  Com- 
pany therefore,  in  the  last  of  March,  1609,  again  despatched, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  passage  to  China  by  the 
north-east  or  north-west,  the  skilful  and  experienced  Eng- 
lish pilot,  Henry  Hudson,  with  a  fly-boat  well  provided,  and 
manned  with  twenty  men,  as  well  English  as  Netherlanders, 
as  is  to  be  seen  by  the  sequel. 

This  Henry  Hudson  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1609.  He  doubled  the  Cape  of  Norway  on  the  5th  of 
May,  and  held  his  course  towards  Nova  Zembla,  along  the 
North  Coast ;  but  he  found  the  sea  there  so  full  of  ice,  as  he 
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had  found  it  the  year  before,  that  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don all  hope  for  that  year.  Whereupon,  on  account  of  the 
cold,  which  some  [of  the  crew]  who  had  been  in  the  East 
Indies  could  ill  endure,  they  began  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves, being  Englishmen  and  Netherlanders  ;  upon  which 
the  schipper  Hudson  proposed  to  them  two  things :  the  first 
was,  to  proceed  on  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  to  the  coastof 
America,  being  chiefly  moved  to  this  by  the  letters  and 
charts  which  one  captain  Smith  had  sent  him  from  Virginia, 
whereby  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  sea  by  which  they  could 
sail  round  their  southern  colony  on  the  north  side,  and  from 
thence  go  to  a  westerly  sea ;  the  which,  had  it  been  so, 
(whereas  experience  proves  the  contrary.)  would  have  been 
a  very  advantageous  thing,  and  a  short  way  by  which  to 
go  to  the  Indies. 

The  other  proposal  was  to  seek  the  way  through  Davis' 
Straits  ;  the  which  they  generally  agreed  to  ;  and  then  they 
sailed  thitherwards  on  the  14th  of  PVlay,  and  arrived  with  a 
good  wind  at  the  Island  of  Faro,  on  the  last  of  May.  They 
remained  there  only  twenty-four  hours,  to  take  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  then  departing  they  sailed  on  'till  the  18th  of  July, 
up  to  the  coast  of  New  France,  in  latitude  44  degrees,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  procure  a  new  fore-mast^ 
(having  lost  their  [original]  one)  which  they  obtained  there 
and  rigged.  They  found  this  region  very  excellent  for  fish- 
ing for  cod,  as  well  as  for  trafficking  in  good  hides  and  furs  or 
peltries,  which  could  be  procured  there  for  a  trifle.  But 
the  ship's  company  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  natives  of 
the  land,  taking  their  things  by  violence  ;  on  account  of 
which  they  quarrelled  among  one  another,  the  English  fear- 
ing that  they  were  outnumbered  and  were  the  weakest  j 
and  therefore  they  were  afraid  to  pursue  the  exploration 
any  further.  So  they  sailed  from  there  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  kept  the  sea  until  the  3d  of  August,  when  they  made 
the  land  in  42  degrees.  From  there  they  sailed  on  further 
'till  the  12th  of  August,  and  made  the  land  again  in  the  lati- 
tude of  37  degrees  and  three  quarters.  From  thence  they 
kept  along  the  coast  until  they  got  to  40  degrees  and  three 
quarters,  where  they  found  a  good  inlet  between  two  head- 
lands,* into  vvdiich  they  sailed  on  the  12th  of  September,  [it 
being]  as  beautiful  a  river  as  one  could  find,  ["  een  alsoo 
schoonen  Rmiere  als  men  konde  vinden,"'\  wide  and  deep,  and 
v/ith  good  anchor  ground.     They  finally  got  up  to  latitude 

•  •'  Tlie  Narrows;'  in  Manhattan  Harbour 
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42  degrees  forty  minutes  with  their  large  vessel.  Then 
their  ship's  boat  went  higher  up  the  river.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  they  found  the  inhabitants  crafty  and  warlike, 
but  inland  on  the  frontier,  [in 't  uyterste,']  they  found  a  friend- 
ly and  civil  people,  who  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  an 
abundance  of  skins  and  peltries,  martins,  foxes,  and  many 
other  commodities,  birds,  fruits,  and  even  white  and  red 
grapes  ;  and  they  traded  civilly  with  the  [ship's]  folks,  and 
brought  all  kinds  of  things  with  them.  As  they  had  now 
been  about  fifty  miles*  high  up  the  river,  they  came  back 
on  the  4th  of  October,  and  put  to  sea  again.  More  would 
have  been  accomplished  had  there  been  good-will  amongst 
the  ship's  company,  and  had  not  the  deficiency  of  some  ne- 
cessaries also  hindered  such  [a  result.]  At  sea  they  debated 
among  themselves,  and  were  of  various  opinions.  The  un- 
der-schipper,  a  Netherlander,  was  of  the  opinion  to  go  to 
winter  at  Terra  Nova,  and  to  explore  the  North  West  Pas- 
sage by  Davis'  Straits.  The  schipper  Hudson  was  against 
this,  who  feared  his  mutinous  crew,  because  they  had  late- 
ly threatened  him  savagely,  and  also  that  through  the  cold 
of  the  winter  they  might  be  entirely  used  up,  and  then  they 
must  return.  Many  of  the  crew  were  weak  and  sickly,  but 
no  one  yet  spoke  of  going  home  to  Holland  except  the  schip- 
per, which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  comment.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  go  to  Ireland  and  winter ;  to  which  they  all 
assented.  Then  at  last  they  came  to  Dartmouth  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  7th  of  November ;  from  whence  they  gave  their 
masters,  the  Directors  in  Holland,  an  account  of  their  voy- 
age, making  the  proposal  that  they  would  be  willing  to  go 
and  visit  the  North  West,  provided  that  1500  guilders  in 
money,  [and]  more  if  necessary,  should  be  appropriated,  be- 
sides their  wages,  and  what  they  had  already  in  the  vessel. 
Then  Hudson  wanted  to  have  six  or  seven  of  his  crew 
changed,  making  up  the  number  to  twenty  men,  &c. ;  and 
that  they  should  set  sail  from  Dartmouth  about  the  first  of 
March,  so  as  to  be  in  the  North  West  against  the  end  of 
March,  and  there  to  spend  the  month  of  April,  and  half  of 
May,  in  killing  whales  and  wild  beasts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Island  of  Panar ;  and  then  to  go  to  the  North  West 
and  spend  the  time  there  'till  the  middle  of  September,  and 
from  thence  to  return  to  Holland  by  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land. 

•  About  150  English  miles. 
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NOTE. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Second  Series  of  the  "  Collections  of  the  NeW 
York  Historical  Society,"  contains,  (pp.  289-315,)  translated  extracts  of  those  por- 
tions of  De  Laet's  History  of  the  New  World,  which  relate  to  New  Netherland. 
In  the  valuable  preliminary  notice  by  the  Editor  and  Translator,  (pp.  282-288,)  re- 
ference is  made  to  three  several  Editions  of  De  Laet's  work,  from  which  these 
Extracts  were  taken ;  the  original  Dutch  Edition,  published  by  the  Elzevirs  at 
Leyden  in  1625  ;  the  Latin  Edition,  published  in  1633  ;  and  the  French  Edition, 
published  in  1640. 

There  was,  however,  a  Second  Edition  in  Dutch,  pubhshed  in  1630,  the  title 
of  which  is  as  follows :  "  Nieuwe  Wereldt  ofte  beschryvinge  van  West 
Indien.  Door  Joannes  De  Laet.  Tweede  Druck.  Tot  Leyden,  by  de 
Elzeviers.  Anno  1630."  Reference  was  first  made  to  this  Edition  in  Mr. 
Brod head's  Anniversary  Address,  delivered  before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society, 
in  1844,  (page  26,)  as  affirming  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan  from 
the  Indians  ;  a  fact  which  was  not  stated  in  the  original  Edition  of  1625,  for  the 
reason  that  the  purchase  was  not  completed  till  1626. 

As  the  second  edition  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  first,  excepting  in  the 
statement  added  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  (as  printed  on  page  303, 
Vol.  L,  2d  series,  of  the  Society's  Collections,)  a  literal  translation  of  that  para- 
graph is  deemed  important  enough  to  be  now  appended,  in  order  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  series  of  Extracts  from  De  Laet. 


EXTRACT 


PROM  CHAPTER  XI.  OF  "  DE  LAET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD,' 
SECOND  EDITION.— TRANSLATED  BY  J.  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD. 


Into  New  Netherland,  and  upon  both  these  Rivers  de 
scribed  by  us  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  several  colonies 
have  been  sent  by  the  Directors  of  the  Chartered  West  In- 
dia Company,  from  the  very  commencement  of  that  Com- 
pany, to  w^it,  from  the  year  1623,  in  order  to  continue  the 
possession  of  those  quarters,  and  to  maintain  the  trade  in 
peltries.  They  have  there,  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
North  River,  in  the  latitude  of  43  degrees  or  thereabouts, 
a  small  Fort,  w^hich  our  people  call  the  Fort  Orange,  round 
about  M^hich  several  colonizers  have  settled  themselves  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  aforesaid  Company.  And  again 
another  Fort  of  greater  importance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
same  North  River,  upon  an  Island  vv^hich  they  call  Manhat- 
tes  or  Manhatans  Island,  because  this  nation  of  Indians  had 
happened  to  possess  the  same,  and  by  them  it  had  been  sold 
to  the  Company.  Here  our  people  have  made,  as  it  were, 
their  head-quarters  or  principal  colony,  which  they  call 
Neio  Amsterdam.  The  ships  which  are  yearly  sent  thither 
harbour  there,  and  prosecute  their  trade  with  boats  and 
sloops  higher  up  the  North  River,  in  the  South  River,  and 
in  all  the  other  Rivers  and  Bays  herein-before  described 
by  us. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM  AITZEMA'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES.— TRANSLATED  BY 
REV.  THOMAS  DE  WITT,  D.  D. 


[Note. — The  second  edition  of  Leo  de  Aitzema's  History,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken,  was  published  at  the  Hague,  in  1669-1671,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Saeen  van  Staet  en  Ooorlogh,"  in  7  vols,  folio.  The  work 
comprises  the  History  of  the  United  Provinces,  from  1621  to  1668,  and  is  valua- 
ble for  the  original  and  authentic  materials  which  it  embodies.  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
in  recommending  Aitzema's  History  to  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford, 
characterized  it  as  "a  sort  of  Rushworth."  [Roger  North's  Life  of  Guilford.] 
Aitzema  died  at  the  Hague  in  1669,  and  his  work  was  continued  to  1697,  in  4 
vols,  folio,  by  Lambert  Bos.  A  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  Aitzema  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Society.] 

1663.— FROM  VOL.  IV.,  PAGE  1120. 

It  was  stated  that  the  English  were  grown  very  strong 
in  the  American  regions,  possessed  much  land,  and  were 
greatly  increased  in  population.  The  Holland  West  India 
Company  complained  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
English,  and  pronounced  them  unreasonable  and  unjustifia- 
ble. The  English  had  not  only  forcibly  settled  themselves 
on  many  districts  which  had  been  first  discovered  and  ta- 
ken into  possession  by  the  Company,  as  appeared  by  the 
signs  which  had  been  designated  at  first,  and  which  re- 
mained at  the  time  of  this  forcible  entry;  but  they  had 
also  invaded  several  places  which  had  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  where  towns  and  villages  had  been  orga- 
nized under  their  proper  governments  in  the  name  of  the 
States  General.  They  alleged  as  the  only  ground  of  their 
unrighteous  conduct,  certain  vague  patents  from  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  conveying  to  them  those  lands  which  (as 
was  reasonable)  were  not  occupied  by  others.  The  Com- 
pany were  not  able,  being  taken  by  surprise,  to  prevent 
these  proceedings,  and  in  every  occurrence  they  first  at- 
tempted means  of  reconciliation,  before  resort  was  made  to 
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force.  For  this  end  they  used  from  time  to  time  many  ef- 
forts to  procure  a  settled  boundary  line  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  two  nations,  agreed  upon  either  here  in 
America,  or  else  in  Europe,  believing  that  by  this  means 
all  difficulties  might  be  prevented  for  time  to  come ;  and 
they  requested  the  aid  and  iniiuence  of  the  States  General 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  In  this  matter  the  Compa- 
ny advanced  so  far  in  America  that  in  the  year  1650,  there 
was  defined  and  established  at  Hartford  a  provisional 
boundary  line,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States 
General  and  the  British  government.  vStill  this  had  no  in- 
fluence in  favorably  disposing  the  English  towards  this  ob- 
ject, but  it  appeared  evident  that  they  were  moving  on- 
wards in  their  proceedings.  Apparently  elated  by  their 
first  successful  proceeding,  they  seemed  to  aim  righteously, 
or  unrighteously,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  to  deprive  the  Company  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
the  whole  country  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  reduce  the 
province  of  New  Netherland  under  England,  to  the  humi- 
liation of  the  States  General,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  incalculable  loss  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  ruin  of  many  inhabitants  there  settled. 
Passing  by  several  violent  proceedings,  of  which  account 
has  been  given  in  remonstrances  before  sent  to  the  States 
General ;  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  they  sent  a  Cap- 
tain Talcott  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  on  horseback  to 
the  town  named  Oostdorp,  under  the  authority  and  govern- 
ment of  the  States  General.  On  his  arrival  he  absolved 
the  inhabitants  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States 
General,  displaced  the  Magistrates  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany, appointed  others  in  their  places,  and  so  assumed  the 
government  of  the  town.  Not  content  with  that,  but  pro- 
ceeding in  this  unheard  of  course,  the  same  Captain  Talcott, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  sent  to  the  town  of  Gravesend,. 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  States  General,  one 
James  Crisp  to  read  an  address  to  the  inhabitants,  inducing 
them,  like  those  of  Oostdorp,  to  sedition,  and  thus  bringing 
them  under  the  British  Government.  The  intention  was  to 
proceed  for  the  like  object  to  Vlissingen,  Heemstede  and 
Ruddorp,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrest  of  the  mes- 
senger in  very  season,  for,  on  the  24th  of  December,  in  the 
evening,  one  hundred  and  fifty  English,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  came  into  the  town,  surrounded  the  house  of  Lieu- 
tenant Stilwell,  demanded  him  dead  or  alive,  broke  into  the 
house,  and  committed  much  violence.     The  Company,  in 
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consideration  of  the  close  alliance  between  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  General,  have  not  taken  mea- 
sures of  resistance,  until  first  the  matter  be  communicated 
to  the  States  General,  and  their  assistance  and  direction  be 
invoked.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  beseech  the 
States  General  to  take  into  most  serious  consideration  the 
unrighteous  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  English 
against  the  Company,  and  adopt  the  most  suitable  and  ef- 
fectual measures  in  the  case. 

1664.— FROM  VOL.  V.,  PAGE  64. 

In  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  matters,  the  West 
India  Company  gave  information  on  the  21st  of  January, 
that  the  Director  General  and  Council  in  New  Netherland 
addressed  to  them  a  letter,  dated  the  third  of  November 
last.  They  stated  that  they  had  endeavored  to  treat  the 
dispute  which  had  arisen  there  in  a  friendly  manner.  For  this 
end  the  Director  General  Stuyvesant  had  gone  in  person  to 
Boston,  if  possible  in  a  friendly  way  to  induce  the  Congress  of 
the  four  united  provinces  of  New  England  to  desist  from 
their  unlawful  proceedings.  After  Stuyvesant  had  arrived 
there,  after  much  debate,  the  Colony  of  Hartford  was  open- 
ly censured  by  the  three  other  colonies,  viz :  Boston,  Ply- 
mouth and  New  Haven,  in  relation  to  its  proceedings 
against  the  Company.  The  Colony  of  Hartford  would  not, 
however,  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  three  above 
named  colonies,  contending  that  the  questions  in  dispute 
must  be  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  the  particular  colony, 
and  not  by  the  United  Colonies,  and  that  they  had  no  power 
to  prescribe  the  limits  of  their  patent  obtained  from  the 
King  of  England.  So  subsequently  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  of  Hartford,  Commissioners  were  sent  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  who,  after  all  efforts  for  quiet- 
ness, peace  and  unity  had  been  employed,  reported  that  the 
above  named  Colony  of  Hartford  positively  declared  that 
they  knew  of  no  New  Netherland,  refused  to  the  Director 
General  and  Council  their  title  used  by  them  for  about  forty 
years,  according  to  their  Commission  by  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  States  General.  They  contended  that  the  places 
v^rhich  we  called  New  Netherland,  were  given  to  them  by  His 
Koyal  Majesty,  and  that  consequently,  although  taken  pos- 
session of  by  us.  must  be  reserved  for  them,  although  His 
Royal  Majesty  in  the  very  patent  expressly  protested,  that 
the  Colony  of  Hartford  should  not  do  injury  to  any  other 
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princes,  potentates  or  States.  They  insisted  that  the  Com- 
pany could  never  show  a  patent  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  they  would  bring  all  the  places,  whe- 
ther willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  subjection  to  them  ;  that 
they  would  maintain  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Oostdorp, 
and  five  towns  situated  on  Long  Island,  v»^hich  they  .ad  for 
the  third  time  induced  to  come  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
that  they  would  extend  the  limits  of  their  patent  so  as  to 
invade  the  whole  of  New  Netherland,  and  render  all  in- 
dependent of  the  Compan}',  pretending  that  they  would  no 
longer  remain  under  the  authority  of  the  States  General 
and  the  direction  of  the  Company.  They  declared  that 
they  w^ould  throughout  maintain  and  defend  their  right, 
and  declared  that  in  case  the  Ministers  of  the  Company 
should  oppose  their  proceedings,  they  would  pursue  them 
with  fire  and  sword,  while  at  the  same  time  they  refused 
many  reasonable  propositions  for  adjustment.  Taking  into 
consideration  these  proceedings,  the  people  of  New  Nether- 
land held  a  General  Convention,  and  found  the  condition  of 
things  such,  that  without  speedy  assistance  from  the  States 
General,  all  must  be  lost.  They  therefore  commissioned 
two  of  those  most  interested  to  remonstrate  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company,  and  represent  to  the  States  General 
the  pressing  necessity  and  sad  condition  in  which  New 
Netherland  was  placed  by  such  unlawful  proceedings,  and 
humbly  to  request  Their  High  Migh  inesses  not  to  suffer  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  had  left  the  Fatherland  on  the  pro- 
mise of  security  by  the  Octroy  granted  to  the  West  India 
Company,  and  by  public  invitation  made  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  States  General,  and  who  had  settled  themselves 
there  with  their  families,  to  be  ruined,  and  after  having 
lived  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  more  or  less,  years,  and  comfor- 
tably settled  themselves,  to  be  forcibly  removed.  Their 
High  Mightinesses  would  clearly  perceive  from  what  is 
above  stated,  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  English 
sought  to  establish  their  pretentions.  The  petitioners  in 
New  Netherland  having  sought  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner to  reconcile  differences,  but  fruitlessly,  and  seeing  no 
other  refuge  than  to  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
States  General,  and  to  contemplate  them  as  their  protec- 
tors, find  themselves  again  obliged  to  address  Their  High 
Mightinesses,  and  again  to  beseech  them,  that  they  would  at 
last  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  proceedings  which  the  English 
have  employed  for  years  past  in  New  Netherland,  com- 
plaints of  which  have  from  year  to  year  been  sent  over. 
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These  complaints  assured  the  States  General  that  these  con- 
quests so  often  recommended  by  them  to  the  Company,  so  ma- 
ny years  possessed  by  the  Company  at  very  great  expense, 
would  be  seized  upon  by  the  English,  if  Their  High  Migh- 
tinesses should  not  take  measures  to  repel  such  proceedings. 
In  such  a  case  not  only  would  the  Company  be  deprived  of 
all  the  promised  advantages,  but  also  lose  all  the  expendi- 
tures which  at  the  recommendation  of  the  States  General 
they  have  incurred ;  but  also  many  thousand  inhabitants, 
like  those  driven  out  of  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese,  w^ould  be 
sent  forth  naked  by  the  English,  destitute,  weeping  and 
mourning  to  seek  the  shores  whence  they  came.  If  Their 
High  Mightinesses  should  consider  and  lay  to  heart  the 
complaints  of  their  weeping  and  injured  subjects,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  wisdom  should  direct  the  matter,  whether 
in  respect  to  the  King  of  England  or  otherwise,  their  faith- 
ful subjects  may  yet  be  freed  from  this  unrighteous  oppres- 
sion. In  order  to  obtain  this,  the  Directors  of  the  West  In- 
dia Company,  and  the  Director  General  and  Council  of 
New  Netherland,  (as  had  been  stated  in  previous  memo- 
rials,) had  judged  it  the  best  means  to  establish  a  line  of 
separation,  (subject  to  correction,)  establishing  territorial 
limits,  as  takes  place  here  in  Europe;  and  they  now  beseech 
the  States  General  to  provide  that  measures  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  employed  as  early  as  maj^  be  practicable  to 
define  such  a  line  of  separation,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ac- 
customed wisdom.  In  view  of  the  irregular  and  violent 
measures  of  the  English  towards  the  Province  of  New  Neth- 
erland, it  is  desirable  that  during  the  negotiations  relating 
to  the  line  of  territorial  separation,  the  English  might  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  course  of  measures,  which 
might  result  in  the  seizing  of  our  colonial  possessions  be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  ended,  and  that  therefore  some 
measures  should  be  employed  to  oppose  the  measures  and 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  English.  The  Directors  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  from  the 
States  General  their  advice:  1st.  Whether  the  Company 
should  oppose  determinedly  the  above  mentioned  proceed- 
ings, or  not ;  and  also,  they  asked  that  they  might  be  fur- 
nished with  adequate  assistance  for  the  same.  2d.  That 
the  States  General,  in  order  to  preserve  their  subjects  in 
allegiance  to  them,  would  grant  an  act  to  the  Company  un- 
der the  great  seal,  defining,  according  to  the  old  computa- 
tion, the  territorial  limits  along  the  coast  from  latitude  37° 
30'  to  41°  30'  and  between  these  limits  into  the  interior  of 
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the  country  indefinitel3\  They  also  requested  that  letters 
might  immediately  be  addressed  by  the  States  General  to 
all  the  places  and  towns  heretofore  placed  under  their  ju- 
risdiction, which  have  already  placed  themselves  under  the 
authority  of  the  English,  or  which  have  been  solicited  by  the 
English  to  that  end,  in  order  that  the  former  may  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  the  latter  be  preserved  in  it,  and 
moreover,  that  the  power  of  the  States  General  for  bring- 
ing into  execution  these  instructions,  may  reduce  them  to 
just  subjection,  and  preserve  them  therein.  3d.  They  re- 
quested that  the  States  General  would  communicate  these 
measures  to  His  Royal  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  in  order 
that  he  may  give  directions  that  the  places  invaded  maybe 
immediately  restored,  and  preserved  from  all  usurpation 
during-  the  negotiation. 

This  memorial  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
according  to  usual  custom,  but  the  complaints  continued, 
until  finally  the  whole  of  New  Netherland  and  New  Am- 
sterdam were  overpowered  by  the  English. 

1G64.— FROM  VOL.  V.  PAGE  193. 

The  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  gave  notice,  that  they  had  from  time  to  time  been 
obliged  to  press  upon  the  States  General  the  consideration 
of  the  intolerable  acts  of  violence  by  which  the  English  had 
dispossessed  the  Company  of  their  possessions  in  New 
Netherland  one  after  another,  in  order  that  their  High 
Mightinesses  might  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  foreign  conquest, 
of  the  inhabitants  settled  there,  and  the  trade  carried  on 
there  ;  and  also  that  they  might  devise  some  means  in  their 
accustomed  wisdom,  by  which  that  total  loss  might  be  pre- 
vented. At  last  the}^  are  sorrowfully  obliged  to  give  infor- 
mation, that  in  fulfilment  of  the  forebodings  expressed  in 
former  remonstrances  and  grievances,  the  ships  and  peo- 
ple sent  from  England  by  the  Duke  of  York,  assisted  by 
the  authorities  of  New  England,  seized  upon  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  now  for  fifty  years  possessed  by  these  States  in 
peace  and  quietness,  on  the  STth  of  August  la.^t.  and  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  New  Netherland  was  brought  in 
subjection  to  the  English  government,  and  immediately 
named  New  York.  This  event  has  caused  great  grief  to 
thousands  of  inhabitants  there,  and  the  States  have  lost  a 
possession  full  of  great  promise,  where  thousands  were  from 
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year  to  year  gaining  a  livelihood,  commerce  was  increas- 
ing, and  the  colony  was  continually  enlarging.  The  trade 
of  this  country  was  continually  increasing,  which  would 
soon  have  enabled  the  Company  to  bring  in  millions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  the  advancement  of  its  trade.  The 
Company  felt  themselves  once  more  obliged  to  request  the 
States  General  to  take  into  consideration  these  violent  and 
hostile  proceedings,  in  view  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  as 
they  have  operated  to  the  great  injury  of  the  States  and  the 
Company  ;  and  also  to  regard  the  sad  and  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  there,  in  hope  that  they  may  yet 
devise  some  measures  by  which  these  possessions  may  be 
restored  to  us. 


XIII. 


HISTORY 


NEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 


NOTICES 


SOiME   OF   ITS   MOST  DISTINGUISHED   MEMBERS. 


AN   ANNIVERSARY   DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED   BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
NOVEMBER  21,  1848. 


BY   CHARLES   KING. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


FORTY-FOUKTH    ANNIVERSARY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Universty,  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  21,  1848,  to  celebrate  the  Forty-fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  Society — 

Mr.  James  B.  Murray    offered  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the   Society  be  tendered  to  Charles  King, 
Esquire,  for  the  entertaining  Discourse  delivered  by  him  this  evening,  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

ANDREW  WARNER, 

Eecording  Secretary, 


DISCOURSE. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society  : 

In  fulfilling  the  agreeable  charge  committed  to  me  of 
addressing  this  Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  I  propose  to 
ask  its  attention  for  the  brief  hour  allotted  to  such  occasions, 
to  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  one  of  the  oldest  Associations  of  our  city — one 
which,  by  its  connection  with  many  of  the  stirring  events 
and  prominent  men  of  our  past  history,  seems  to  have  a 
natural  alliance  with  this  Society,  of  which  one  great 
object  is  to  perpetuate  and  elucidate  all  that  pertains  to 
that  history. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  is  my  theme. 
The  date  of  the  Association  reaches  far  back  in  our  young  an- 
nals, and  is  older  by  many  years  than  the  Republic,  and  the 
Constitution  which  makes  us  one  people. 

It  was  instituted  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  this  city  in  the  year  1768.  It  is,  therefore, 
antecedent  in  its  origin  to  the  Revolution  which  emancipated 
the  Colonies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  significant  of  the  method 
and  care  which  are  such  essential  elements  in  the  commer- 
cial character,  that  from  the  day  of  its  origin  until  this  day, 
the  Records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  pre- 
served unbroken  and  unmutilated,  and  it  is  to  the  Books  of 
Minutes  of  the  Chamber,  that  I  am  indebted  for  very  much 
of  whatever  may  prove  attractive  in  this  address. 

The  period  in  which  this  Association  was  formed,  was 
one  of  deep  interest.  For  several  preceding  years,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Colonists  had  been  deeply  roused  by  the  preten- 
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sion  of  the  Mother  Country  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  Col- 
onies— the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  enacted  early  in  the  year 
1765,  had  excited  the  spirit  of  a  people  habituated  to 
consider  representation  as  the  counterpart  of  taxation,  and 
who  not  being  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  would 
not  consent  to  be  taxed  by  it. 

New  York  took  the  lead  in  opposition,  and  among  the 
persons  prominent  in  that  opposition,  were  several  distin- 
guished merchants,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet  with  as  among 
the  founders  and  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  on  Nov.  !,  1765.  But 
previous  to  that  day,  the  first  Congress  of  the  American 
Colonies  was  assembled  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  October, 
"  in  opposition,"  as  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  has  it,  "  to 
the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  British  Parliament." 

It  concerns  not  a  little  the  honor  of  New  York,  and  essen- 
tially the  renown  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the 
moving  spirits  who  prompted  the  assembling  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  identitied.  It  stands  as  the  record  of  history 
that  the  first  Congress  of  the  American  Colonies — a  Con- 
gress not  unaptly  characterized  as  the  Egg  of  the  Republic, 
ovum  RepubliccB,  was  assembled  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  literally  this  is  true. 
But  antecedent  to  this  recommendation,  which  bears  date 
June,  1765,  a  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  appointed  in  October,  1764,  had  made  the  pro- 
posal for  holding  a  Congress  of  Delegates,  and  upon  their 
application  the  project  was  agitated  in  different  Legisla- 
tures. Although,  therefore,  the  final  action  took  place  upon 
the  explicit  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, that  recommendation  was  influenced  and  hastened,  if 
not  determined,  by  the  New  York  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence. Who  composed  that  Committee,  and  what  relation 
its  members  bear  to  the  subject  now  to  be  treated,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Congress  of  '65  was  a  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonies,  a  paper  assert- 
ing for  the  Colonists  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  subjects 
born  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  among  which 
are  the  exclusive  power  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privileges 
of  a  trial  by  jury. 

At  this  time  Lieut.  Governor  Colden  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  Governor,  and  made  himself  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  the  people  of  New  York  by  his  determination  to  enforce 
the  Stamp  Act.     The  stamps  had  arrived  in  a  merchant 
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ship  ;  but  finding  the  exasperation  so  great,  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  it  to  one  of  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor,  and 
subsequently  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Governor's  house  with- 
in the  fort,  which  was  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  under 
the  guns  moreover  of  the  ships  of  war. 

On  the  31st  October,  (Congress  then  sitting,)  the  merchants 
had  a  meeting,  and  resolved  net  to  import  goods  from  Eng- 
land. This  decisive  step — first  taken  by  the  New  York 
merchants — was  followed  elsewhere,  and  led  to  a  general 
non-intercourse.  The  next  evening  a  large  concourse  of 
people  assembled  in  the  fields,  where  the  Park  now  is,  and 
hung  the  Lieut.  Governor  in  effigy,  while  another  party 
broke  open  the  carriage  house  of  the  Governor,  under  the 
muzzle  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  ditew  forth  his  carriage,  and, 
tearing  up  the  wooden  palings  which  surrounded  the  Bow- 
ling Green,  made  a  bonfire  of  them,  into  which  was  thrust 
the  carriage  with  another  effigy  of  the  Lt.  Governor  seated 
in  it  to  be  consumed.  It  is  certainly  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  unwillingness  of  Gov.  Golden  to  resort  to  harsh  mea- 
sures, that  these  popular  excesses  were  permitted  to  be 
consummated  under  the  guns  of  Fort  George,  where  was  a 
garrison  amply  sufficient  to  sweep  the  rioters  from  the 
streets. 

These  and  other  demonstrations,  however,  were  decisive. 
The  Governor  consented  to  give  up  the  obnoxious  stamps, 
and  on  the  5th  November,  the  Common  Council,  through 
their  Mayor,  John  Cruger,  received  from  the  Governor  all 
the  packages  of  stamps  sent  out  from  England — and  thus 
the  people  triumphed. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed, under  the  influence  of  the  first  Pitt,  (afterward  Earl 
of  Chatham,)  and  the  joy  diffused  in  America  by  that  event 
caused  the  people  to  overlook  for  a  time  the  declaratory 
act  accompanying  the  repeal,  which  asserted  the  right  and 
power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  delight  of  the  people  of  New  York  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  excessive.  On  23d  June,  1766,  the 
Legislature  of  the  Colony  voted  that  an  Equestrian  Statue 
be  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green  to  George  III.,  to  perpet- 
uate to  the  latest  posterity  the  deep  sense  had  of  his  good- 
ness. On  the  motion  of  John  Cruger,  a  delegate  from  the 
City,  and  acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  constituents, 
an  appropriation  was  also  made  for  a  statue  of  Chatham, 
which  was  placed  in  Wall  street,  at  the  junction  of  Wil- 
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liam  street,  on  7th  September,  1770.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  pedestal  was  this  inscription  : 

*'  This  statue  of  the  Right  Honorable  WILLIAM  PITT, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as  a  public  testimony  of  the 
grateful  sense  the  Colony  of  New  York  retains  of  the  many 
eminent  services  he  rendered  to  America,  particularly  in 
promoting  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  A.  D.  1770." 

Neither  the  statues  nor  the  gratitude  of  those  who  erected 
them,  outlived  the  generation  that  voted  them.  The  mar- 
ble statue  of  Pitt  was  tumbled  from  its  pedestal,  the  head 
was  broken  from  the  body,  and  the  mutilated  trunk  had, 
until  within  a  few  years,  been  thrown  among  the  rubbish 
of  the  public  yard  of  the  Corporation. 

The  statue  of  King  George,  being  of  lead,  served  a  better 
turn.  It  was  broken  into  pieces  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  sent  up  to  Connecticut,  where,  >in  the  family  of  the 
late  Oliver  Wolcott,  the  ladies  assisting,  the  metal  was  run 
into  bullets  to  be  used  against  the  troops  of  the  same  King 
George. 

Eighty-one  years  ago  commenced  the  existence  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are  yet  living  some  few — 
very  few — who  were  in  being  with  the  men  that  founded 
this  Association ;  there  survive  very  many  of  the  relatives 
and  descendants  of  those  founders,  and  for  all  it  will  be  a 
natural  desire  to  know  who  were  the  merchants  of  that 
distant  day,  that  gave  form  and  vitality  to  a  Corporation 
which  has  exercised  at  different  times  no  small  influence, 
not  only  upon  the  mercantile  character  and  prosperity  of 
this  City,  but  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  nation.  In 
deference  to  such  feeling,  the  annexed  extract  from  the 
first  book  of  Minutes,  is  presented,  setting  forth  the  names 
of  the  founders,  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Chamber  : 

"  Whereas,  mercantile  societies  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  trading  cities,  for  promoting  and  encouraging 
Commerce,  supporting  Industry,  adjusting  disputes  relative 
to  trade  and  navigation,  and  procuring  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
in  general." 

For  which  purpose,  and  to  establish  such  a  society  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  following  persons  convened  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in,  and  being  the  5th  day  of,  April,  1758 : 

John  Cruger,  Thomas  White, 

Elias  Desbrosses,  Miles  Sherbrock, 
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James  Jancev,  Waltfr  Franklin 

Jacob  Walton,  Rob.  Ross  Waddle, 

Robert  Murray,  Aciieson  Thompson, 

Hugh  Wallace,  Lawrence  Kortrigiit, 

GcoRGE  FoLLlOT,  ThOMAS   RaNDEL, 

Wm.  Walton.  Wm.  McAdam, 

Samijel  V'erplanck,  Isaac  Low, 

Theophilact  Bache,  Anthony  Van  Dam, 

"uho  agreed  that  the  said  Soeiet}'  of  Merchants  should  con- 
sist of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
and  such  merchants  as  already  are,  or  hereafter  may  be- 
come members  thereof,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  members 
present  unanimously  chose  the  following  officers  for  this 
year,  to  commence  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next :  John 
Cruger,  President ;  Hugh  Wallace,  Vice  President;  Elias 
Desbrosses,  Treasurer ;  Anthony  Van  Dam,  Secretary. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  adopt  their  rules,  which, 
in  substance,  were : 

1.  Society  to  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  to  establish  such  rules  for 
the  order  and  good  government  of  the  Society  as  they  may 
think  proper  and  find  necessary. 

2.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  August,  November  and 
February,  a  quarterly  meeting  to  be  held,  when  all  accounts 
are  to  be  settled  and  new  members  be  balloted  for. 

3.  Officers  to  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot  on  first  Tues- 
day of  May,  and  to  hold  one  year.  Admission  fee  of  mem- 
bers five  Spanish  dollars,  and  quarterly  payment  of  one 
dollar.  Members  to  be  bound  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Society,  of  whicVx  entry  is  to  be  made  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose,  on  pain  of  being  stricken  from 
the  list  of  members. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  to  give  their  names  to  the 
President  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  preceding  a  quarterly 
meeting,  the  decision  to  be  by  boUot,  three  nays  exclude. 
A  person  thus  excluded  cannot  be  re-nominated  during  the 
term  of  the  President  under  whom  he  was  excluded,  but 
may  be  presented  afterward.  A  person  three  times  rejected 
never  to  be  admitted. 

5.  Room  for  meeting  to  be  provided  by  the  Treasurer  at 
the  cost  of  the  members,  so  that  the  cost  do  not  exceed  one 
shilling  for  each. 

6.  The  Treasurer  to  provide  a  strong  chest  wherein  to 
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deposit  their  cash,  books  and  paper,  with  three  different 
good  locks,  the  key  of  one  to  be  kept  by  the  President,  ano- 
ther by  the  Treasurer,  and  the  third  by  the  Secretary;  the 
chest,  for  the  present,  to  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer. 
■  7.  Twenty-one  members  to  be  a  quorum  for  business,  of 
whom  the  President  or  Vice-President  always  to  be  one. 

8.  President  to  appoint  place  of  meeting.  Nothing  to  be 
done  without  him,  and  he  to  sign  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
and  generally  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

9.  The  Vice  President,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
to  have  all  his  power,  keep  his  key,  &c. 

10  and  11  regulate  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  and  Se- 
cretary. 

12.  Exacts  a  fine  of  two  shillings  for  non-attendance  at 
monthly  meetings,  and  four  for  non-attendance  at  the  quar- 
terly meetings,  unless  disabled  by  sickness  or  absence  from 
the  City  at  a  greater  distance  than  six  miles. 

13.  Authorises  the  President  to  appoint  a  Doorkeeper. 

14.  No  new  regulations  to  be  made  except  when  pro- 
posed at  a  preceding  meeting. 

15.  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice  President,  may, 
on  any  emergency,  call  the  Chamber  together  ;  the  hour  of 
meeting  to  be  always  six  P.  M. 

The  following  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Society,  not 
being  present  at  the  meeting,  assented  to  these  rules : 

John  Alsop,  Hexry  White, 

Philip  Livingston,      James  McEvers. 

From  this  day  forward  the  meetings  appear  to  have  been 
punctually  attended.  The  minutes  are  carefully  written 
up,  and  they  uniformly  record,  not  only  the  names  of  the 
members  present,  but  those  of  the  absentees,  with  the  cause 
of  absence  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  3d  May,  '68,  we  find  this 
entry  of  absentees : 

John  Cruger,  President,  not  well. 

Wm.  Walton,  Jr.,  in  Connecticut. 

Wm.  McAdam,  in  the  Gout  (so  recorded.) 

James  McEvers,  not  well. 

Phil.  Livingston, 

It  was  also  resolved  on  that  day  that  the  meetings  be 
held  at  Bolton  and  Sigel's — of  which  spot  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  trace. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  June,  in  order  to  insure  punc- 
tuality to  the  hour  of  meeting,  it  was  determined  that  a 
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fine  of  one  shilling  be  paid  by  each  absentee  at  the  hour  of 
meeting,  0,  and  the  subsequent  minutes  record  regularly 
the  names  of  those  thus  fined,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
absentees. 

The  Chamber  already  began  to  occupy  itself  with  subjects 
of  large  bearing  and  general  concern.  A  depreciated  cur- 
rency was  at  that  period  one  of  the  evils  of  the  times,  and 
as  each  Colony  issued  its  own  currencj%  confusion  and  dis- 
credit ensued. 

The  paper  currency  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  objectionable,  and  a  resolution  for  discouraging 
its  passing  in  the  Colony  of  New  York  was  only  lost  by 
three  votes  on  the  5th  July,  and  subsequently  it  was  referred 
for  consideration  whether  some  method  should  not  be  fallen 
upon  "  to  establish  a  paper  currency  in  this  city." 

At  the  same  meeting  another  quite  as  questionable  a  pro- 
position was  submitted  for  regulating  the  price  of  flour  and 
bread  casks.  This  was,  however,  so  much  in  harmony  with 
the  interests,  as  was  believed,  of  consumers,  and  so  entirely, 
as  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  within  the  competency  of 
the  Chamber  to  control,  that  at  the  August  meeting  "  it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  that  from  and  after  the  15th  inst. 
no  member  of  this  Society  will  give  more  than  255  Gd  per 
ton  for  flour  and  bread  casks,  including  nailing."  The  mil- 
lers and  flour  dealers  having  refused  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  resolution,  it  was  at  the  Cictober  m.eeting  de- 
cided by  the  Chamber  to  send  Mr.  Wm.  Neilson  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  to  purchase  from  1,500  to  2,000  barrels  of 
flour  to  be  shipped  to  New  York.  Members  to  be  supplied 
with  what  they  need,  and  the  balance  to  be  sold. 

At  the  next  meeting,  in  November,  it  was  ordered  that 
each  member  pay  £50  to  Mr.  Lewis  Pintard,  who  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Neilson,  toward  the  purchase  of 
flour — the  same  to  be  replaced  to  him  out  of  the  sales  of 
flour,  the  profit  or  loss  to  he  rateably  shared.  This  vigor- 
ous proceeding  brought  the  flour  dealers  and  bakers  to  terms; 
a  deputation  from  them  attended  the  Chamber,  and  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  induce  that  body  to  reconsider  their 
resolution,  and  agree  to  the  prices  of  285  instead  of  255  Qd, 
the  maximum  named  by  the  Chamber,  the  flour  dealers  gave 
in,  and  agreed  to  charge  no  more  than  255  Qd. 

The  cargo  of  flour  from  Philadelphia  was  nevertheless 
imported  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Chaii.ber,  by  Mr.  Van 
Dam,  their  Secretary,  who  was  allowed  2\  per  cent,  com' 
missions. 
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The  subject  of  damages  on  Protested  Bills  of  Exchange, 
received  early  attention. 

On  1st  November,  a  Committee  consisting  of  Hugh  Wal- 
lace, Samuel  Verplanck,  Isaac  Low,  Jacob  Walton,  and 
John  Moore,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  question  as  to 
damages  on  Inland  and  West  India  Bills,  reported,  that  for 
Inland  Bills,  5  per  cent.,  and  for  Bills  on  or  from  the  W^est 
Indies,  10  per  cent,  damages  be  paid. 

The  Chamber  adopted  the  Report,  and  resolved  that  its 
members  would  be  governed  thereby,  and  that  the  "  full 
amount  of  the  bill  with  the  stipulated  damages  in  full 
for  reexchange,  cost  of  protest,  postage,  &c.  "  is  due 
and  payable  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  bill  with 
protest." 

It  was  referred  to  the  same  committee  to  enquire  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting,  as  to  whether  the  20  per  cent. 
"  now  generally  paid"  on  protested  bills  on  Europe,  be  "  in 
full  compensation  for  damages,  cost  of  protests,  postage," 
&c.,  and  whether  to  be  received  in  money  by  the  holders  of 
the  protested  bill  at  the  Exchange,  current  when  it  shall  be 
returned,  or  in  a  bill  of  exchange  with  the  damage   added. 

At  the  December  meeting,  this  committee  reported  that 
20  per  cent,  ought  to  be  paid  on  European  bills,  in  full 
for  all  damages,  reexchanges,  cost  of  protest,  postage,  &c., 
and  that  all  European  bills  returned  protested,  ought  to  be 
paid  immediately  on  return  of  said  bill  with  proper  protest, 
together  with  the  20  per  cent,  damages,  in  money,  at  the 
current  Exchange  in  New  York,  without  regard  to  the  Ex- 
change at  which  said  bill  w^as  bought  or  sold. 

The  Chamber  unanimously  adopted  that  Report. 

The  subject  of  Inspection  Laws  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Chamber,  and  at  the  December  meeting  a  Report 
from  a  Committee  was  adopted,  recommending  that  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
single  Inspector  of  Flour,  and  a  single  Inspector  of  Ashes, 
with  power  to  each  to  name  his  own  deputies,  as  much 
more  likely  to  attain  the  object  of  all  inspection  laws,  a 
uniiorm  and  reliable  standard,  that  under  the  system  then 
existing,  of  appointing  several  Inspectors,  betvi^een  whom, 
as  was  well  said  in  the  Report,  the  competition  necessarily 
was,  "  not  who  shall  inspect  the  best  flour,  but  who  shall 
suffer  the  worst  to  pass  inspection."  As  regarded  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  it  was  recommended  that  they  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  1st,  2d  and  3d  quality,  and  that  both  flour  and 
ashes  bear  on  the  cask  the  brand  of  the  manufacturer's 
name,  and  his  county,  over  and  above  the  Inspector's  brand. 
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It  is  alleged  among  the  reasons  for  the  severer  inspection 
of  flour,  that  "  the  wheat  brought  to  this  market  from  Jersey 
and  Maryland  is  as  good,  and  the  wheat  from  the  North 
River  in  particular,  much  better  than  any  carried  to  Phila- 
delphia," and  therefore,  that  any  inferiority  of  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  flour  "  must  be  ascribed  to  defect  in  the  manu- 
facture and  the  present  mode  of  inspection." 

In  1769  the  Chamber,  by  permission  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  began  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  room  over 
the  Exchange,  the  Chamber  to  occupy  it  one  year  free  of 
rent,  they  undertaking  to  furnish  the  room,  and  after  that  to 
pay  an  annual  rent  of  £20.  The  Exchange  here  referred 
to  was  built  on  arches  across  the  foot  of  Broad  street,  in 
a  line  with  Water  street.  Under  these  arches  itinerant 
preachers  occasionally  held  forth.  This  building  was  taken 
down  after  the  Revolution.* 

At  the  April  meeting  in  '69,  we  find  the  Chamber  occupy- 
ing itself  wi^'i  regulating  the  tare  on  butter  and  lard  firkins, 
and  the  quantity  that  shall  constitute  a  ton  of  goods.  But 
the  period  had  arrived  when  political  agitation  and  political 
action  were  to  find  scope  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Stamp  Act  had  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  Colonies, 
which  resolutely  refused  to  submit  to  taxation  by  Parlia- 
ment when  they  had  no  representatives. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  American  Colonies  assembled 
n  New  York  on  9th  October,  '05,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  New  Hampshire  alone,  of  all  the  Colonies,  de- 
dined  sending  Deputies  to  this  Congress.  None  attended 
rom  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  because  the  Legislatures 
of  those  Colonies  were  not  in  session  when  the  circular  from 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  w-as  addressed  to  the  other 
Colonies.     All  the  others  were  represented. 

The  Delegates  to  this  Congress  from  the  f^tate  of  New 
York  were  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Phil.  Living- 
ston, Wm.  Bayard  and  Leonard  Lispenard — of  whom,  all 
but  R.  R.  Livingston  were  at  the  time,  or  afterwards  became, 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  proportion,  therefore  to  the  influence  exercised  by  this 
Congress  upon  subsequent  events,  and  upon  the  fortunes 
and  liberties  of  America,  may  honor  be  claimed  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  furnished  four  out  of  the 
five  Delegates  from  the  State  of  New  York,  in  that  Con- 
gress. 

•  Waison's  Annals,  p.  72,  Ancient  Edifices. 
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Of  its  acts,  mention  has  already  been  made.  In  the  conrse 
of  the  year  '69,  Parliament  passed  an  act  imposing  duties 
on  tea,  paper,  glass,  &c.,  professedly  for  revenue,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  regulate  Commerce. 

The  Colonies  resisted  this  act  as  they  had  resisted  the- 
Stamp  Act,  and  upon  the  same  ground.  As  the  most  eifec- 
tual  mode  of  defeating  this  new  scheme  of  taxation,  associa- 
tions were  immediately  entered  into  by  Boston,  New  York,, 
and  Philadelphia,  for  the  non-importation  of  goods  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  ensuing 
year,  like  associations  were  formed  in  all  the  Colonies,  and 
the  popular  feeling  everywhere  gave  effect  to  the  measures. 
The  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  partook  of  and 
approved  this  popular  feeling,  for  we  find  in  the  min- 
utes of  May  2,  1769,  the  following  entry: 

"  The  President  reported  that  the  Honorable  the  House  of 
Assembly,  had  directed  him  to  signify  their  thanks  to  the 
Merchants  of  this  City  and  Colony,  for  their  patriotic  con- 
duct in  declining  the  importation  of  goods  from  Great 
Britain  at  this  juncture — and  until  the  acts  of  Parliament, 
which  the  Assembly  had  declared  unconstitutional  and  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  Colo- 
ny, should  be  repealed." 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Desbrosses,  Alsop, 
Low,  Kortright,  McAdam  and  W.  Franklin,  was  named  to 
report  an  answer  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  done  at  the 
same  sitting. 

it  so  happened  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  John  Cruger,  was  also  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  and  this  explains  the  form  in  which  the 
thanks  of  that  body  were  conveyed  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Cruger,  who  was  the  first  President  of  the  Chamber, 
and  served  two  years,  was  conspicuous  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  merchant.  He  was  born  in  this  city,  in  July,  1710 — 
the  son  of  John  Cruger  and  Maria  Cuyler.  The  father  was 
Alderman  of  Dock  (now^  First)  Ward  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  subsequently  served  five  years  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
died  in  that  office  in  1744.  The  son,  John,  of  whom  we  are 
treating,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father — served  as 
Alderman  of  Dock  Ward  for  tv^^o  years,  and  in  1755  became 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  continued  in  that  office  ten  years — 
being  still  Mayor  when,  in  1765,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  as  above  stated. 

While  thus  doubly  honored  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Colony,  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city  of  New 
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York,  he  was  also  constituted,  as  we  have  seen,  Delegate 
to  the  first  Congress ;  and  it  is  of  record  that  he  and  Robt. 
K.  Livingston  were  the  moving  spirits  of  that  delegation. 
The  same  individuals  had  constituted  the  Committee  of 
■Correspondence  appointed  by  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
'G4,  to  whose  suggestions  we  have  ascribed  the  determina- 
tion of  Massachusetts  to  invite  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
gress of  '64.  To  the  pen  of  John  Cruger,  is  due  the  "  De- 
claration of  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonies"  put 
forth  by  that  Congress  ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  circumstance 
■of  his  constant  reelection  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  that 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  favor  among  his  countrymen.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  records  of  the  Chamber  after 
May,  1775 — whence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  left 
the  city  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  died 
in  1 792,  unmarried.  His  brother,  Henry  Cruger,  was  father 
of  Col.  Cruger,  of  the  British  service,  Henry  Cruger  the 
colleague  of  Burke  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  Nicholas 
Cruger  an  eminent  West  India  merchant  of  this  city,  and 
under  whose  auspices  the  boy  Alexander  Hamilton  came 
hither  from  Santa  Cruz. 

To  return  to  the  Chamber.  At  the  meeting  in  May,  '69^ 
a  resolution  was  passed,  which,  if  it  had  been  duly  carried 
out,  might  have  led  to  a  record  of  commercial  cases,  and 
the  decisions  thereon  by  the  Arbitration  Committee,  which 
would  now  constitute  a  body  of  commercial  law  and  usages 
of  great  value. 

It  was  decided  that  "  all  committees  do  report  at  the  next 
ensuing  sitting  of  the  Chamber  such  differences  between 
parties  as  they  may  have  adjusted,  with  the  names  of  par- 
ties and  the  sums  awarded,  together  with  the  opinions — to 
the  end  that  the  same  be  entered  on  the  minutes — always 
provided  both  parties  consent  thereto." 

Another  proposition  was  adopted  at  this  meeting,  that 
the  Chamber  have  an  annual  public  dinner — absentees 
therefrom  to  pay  five  shillings  each. 

Both  these  usages  have  fallen  into  disuse — both  might  be 
advantageously  and  agreeably  revived. 

ihe  Chamber  was  occupied  with  regulating  the  rates  of 
commission  for  transacting  different  sorts  of  business,  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  &c.  &c. 

The  minutes  of  7th  Nov.  present  a  reply  by  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  John  Montresor  to  a  request  by  Mr.  President 
Cruger  that  they  would  calculate  the  latitude  of  the  Battery 
— which  they  make  out  40°  42'  8". 
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On  15th  Feb.  1770,  the  Chamber,  through  their  President,, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  acting  Governor,  C.  D.  Golden, 
for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

At  the  April  meeting,  the  Charter  granted  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  was  received,  read,  and  accepted.  The 
Chamber  ordered  that  20  guineas  be  paid  to  the  Attorney- 
General  "for  his  services  in  perfecting  the  Charter." 

Under  this  Charter  the  first  election  for  officers,  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  (2d)  of  May,  resulted  thus : 

Hon.  Hugh  Wallace,  President. 
Hon.  Henry  White,     Eltas  Desbrosses,  Vice-Pres. 
A.  Van  Dam,  Secretary,     Theoph.  Bache,  Treasurer. 

The  great  trouble  of  the  time  w^as  a  depreciated  and 
irregular  Paper  Currency,  and  the  circulation  of  various 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  w^hich  were  clipped,  sweated, 
and  otherwise  diminished  in  value.  To  meet  this  in  part, 
in  Aug.,  '70,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Low,  resolved 
that  the  members  of  this  Corporation  would  henceforth  pay 
and  receive  the  half-Johannes  weighing  9  dwts.  at  £3  4s. ^ 
and  for  every  grain  over-running  they  would  pay  three 
pence,  and  for  every  grain  short  they  would  deduct  4 
pence. 

John  Cruger  dissented  from  this  resolve  as  one  tending 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  currency,  and  claimed  to  have 
his  dissent  entered  on  the  minutes,  which  was  done. 

A  curious  and  rather  inconvenient  practice  obtained  at 
this  time  of  entering  upon  the  minutes  the  reasoning  of 
members  in  favor  of  any  proposition  made  by  them.  Thus 
on  the  minutes  for  Nov.  '70,  there  is  a  long  argument  by  I 
Low,  in  favor  of  a  plan  he  suggests  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  New  York  Flour,  "  the  grand  staple  of  this 
Colony."  He  ascribes  the  superiority  of  the  Philadelphia 
flour  to  its  being  ground  with  French  burr  stones,  which 
the  New  York  millers  did  not  use,  and  therefore  he  desired 
that  the  Chamber  should  import  ten  or  twenty  pair  of 
French  burr  stones,  to  be  sold  at  cost  only  to  New  York 
millers.  It  being  ascertained  soon  after  that  there  were 
some  on  the  way,  on  private  account,  the  suggestion  was 
not  pressed,  but  the  argument  stands  on  the  records.  Lord 
Dunmore  having  arrived  in  New  York,  as  Governor,  in 
December,  '70,  the  Chamber  of  Conimerce,  through  their 
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President,  made  an  address  of  congratulation  to  him  full  of 
expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  George  III. 

On  the  proposal  of  Wm.  Walton,  the  Chamber  voted,  in 
Maj^,  '71,  that  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  be  asked  to  sit  for  hia 
portrait  for  the  Chamber,  to  be  hung  up  in  its  room,  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  Charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  him. , 

At  the  annual  dinner  this  year,  as  Lord  Dunmore,  with 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  departments,  was  to  dine  with  the 
Chamber,  absent  members  were  required  to  pay  eight  shil- 
lings apiece  toward  the  cost  of  the  entertainment. 

Of  Hugh  Wallace,  the  second  President  of  the  Chamber, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  gather  much  information.  Two 
bi  others,  of  Irish  origin,  Hugh  and  Alexander,  were  in  part- 
nership as  merchants — both  married  sisters  of  jMicholas 
Low,  of  this  city,  and  both  embraced  the  English  cause 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out — remained  in  the  city  while 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British  troops,  and  retired 
with  them  from  the  country. 

The  successor  of  Hugh  Wallace  in  the  Presidency  was 
Elias  Desbrosses,  in  1771,  who  served  one  year.  He  was 
of  Huguenot  descent — amassed  a  very  large  estate — and 
died  in  the  city,  bequeathing  his  wealth  to  his  daughters,  the 
one  of  whom  married  John  Hunter,  of  West  Chester,  and 
the  other  Gapt.  Overing,  of  the  British  Army,  but  vv'ho  re- 
sided until  his  death  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Desbrosses  was  Alderman  of  the  East  Ward  for  ma- 
ny years,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  liberal  benefactors 
of  the  French  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Esprit,  in  this  city — 
the  original  edifice  standing  in  Pine  street — and  a  liberal 
contributor  towards  the  support  of  its  Charity  School.  He 
was  a  Vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  from  1759  to  '70,  and 
Warden  from  '70  to  78. 

While  Mr.  Desbrosses  was  President  of  the  Chamber, 
Governor  Try  on  arrived  as^the  successor  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
who  was  transferred  to  Virginia — and  the  most  lavish  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  were  addressed  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  new  Governor. 

In  May,  '72,  Hon.  Henry  White  was  chosen  President. 
This  title  of  Honorable,  as  applied  to  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration was  derived  from  their  being  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council.  Capt.  Isaac  Sears,  withdrew  from  the 
Association  in  August,  '71,  because  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  a  previous  meeting  fixing  the  rate  at  which  Jersey  paper 
money   should  be   received  and  paid  by  members  of  the 
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Chamber.  In  October  following,  thirteen  other  members 
of  the  Chamber,  Roosevelt,  Duyckinck,  Hoffman,  Beekman, 
Gouvernem%  Lispenard,  and  others,  withdrew  from  the 
Chamber  for  the  same  cause. 

In  1773,  the  House  of  Assembly  granted  to  the  Corpora- 
tion £200  per  annum  for  five  years,  in  order  to  the  en- 
couraging of  a  better  supply  of  fish  to  the  New  York 
Markets. 

The  Chamber  accordingly  offered  a  first  and  second 
premium,  varying  from  £40  to  £45,  for  the  boat  or  vessel 
that  should  in  a  given  time  supply  the  market  with  the 
largest  quantity  of  codfish,  sheepshead,  mackerel,  or  any 
other  fish  except  skate  and  ray. 

In  May,  '73,  Theophiiact  Bache  was  chosen  President. 

In  the  following  month  a  most  affectionate  and  eulogistic 
address  was  presented  by  the  Chamber  to  General  Gage, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, on  occasion  of  his  return  to  England.  The  address  runs 
thus: 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency — 

"  When  we  review  your  conduct  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  His  Majesty's  forces,  and  reflect  on  the  happiness  derived 
to  this  Colony  from  your  eminent  justice,  from  the  discipline 
and  good  order  of  the  army,  and  your  constant  attention  to 
secure  to  North  America  the  solid  effects  of  a  series  of  vic- 
tories so  glorious  to  the  British  arms ;  when  to  these  we 
unite  your  engaging  manners  and  polite  and  obliging  de- 
portment, w^e  feel,  in  common  vi^ith  the  rest  of  our  citizens, 
the  liveliest  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect  for  a  charac- 
ter so  truly  valuable. 

"  We  are  persuaded,  Sir,  that  as  you  take  w^ith  you  the 
deserved  applause  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  cordial  affection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  long  honored  by  your  imme- 
diate residence,  so  your  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
a  trust  the  most  important,  will  recommend  you  to  the  fa- 
vor and  approbation  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign." 

General  Gage  replied  in  terms  not  less  cordial.  "I  have," 
said  he,  "  lived  long  among  you,  and  happily  with  you  and 
your  fellow-citizens.  It  is  natural  I  should  leave  you  with 
regret  and  concern,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  carry 
with  me  sentiments  the  most  friendly  to  the  Colonies  in 
general,  and  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York." 

This  was  in  June,  1773,  only  three  years  before  the  De- 
claration of  Independence;  less  than  two  years  before  the 
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battle  of  Lexington,  which  opened  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  only  fifteen  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of '74,  which  assembled  in  September  of  that  year  in 
Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  which  Hall,  in  July,  '76, 
was  signed  and  proclaimed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

These  reminiscences  derive  the  more  point,  in  this  con- 
nection, from  the  fact  that  Gen.  Gage  was,  in  '74,  sent  out 
to  Massachusetts  as  Governor  of  that  Colony,  after  the 
withdrav^■al  of  the  odious  Hutchinson,  and  that  it  was  un- 
der his  orders  that  the  detachment  of  troops  which  brought 
on  the  conflict  at  Lexington,  was  sent  from  Boston  to  des- 
troy certain  military  stores  at  Concord. 

In  January,  '74,  the  Chamber  was  obliged  to  recede  from 
the  ground  it  had  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  money 
of  New  Jersey,  which  must  have  been  the  principal  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  city  at  that  time.  In  consequence  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Chamber,  that  its  members  would  nei- 
ther receive  nor  deal  in  it,  at  the  current  rate,  the  resigna- 
tions of  members  were  so  numerous,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
obligation  of  this  resolve,  and  the  attendance  of  others  so 
negligent,  that  no  quorum  could  be  formed.  On  motion, 
therefore,  of  R.  C.  Livingston,  it  was  resolved,  "  that  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  be  at  liberty  to  receive  and  pay 
Jerse}^  money  as  it  formerly  passed,"  and  then,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Charles  McEvers,  all  the  members,  who  had  resigned 
on  account  of  the  question,  were  invited  to  present  them- 
selves anew  to  be  balloted  for  as  members. 

In  May,  '74,  William  Walton  was  chosen  President,  and 
on  the  same  day  an  address  was  voted  to  Governor  Tryon, 
on  his  return  to  England — not  less  affectionate,  eulogistic 
or  loyal  than  that  to  General  Gage —and  Gov.  Tryon's  re- 
ply is  equally  full  of  professions  of  interest  for  the  Colony, 
with  that  of  general  Gage. 

Of  the  three  last-named  Presidents,  let  us  pause  to  present 
brief  sketches. 

Hon.  W.  White  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil, an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  largely  engaged  in  trade. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  allegiance,  and  sided  with  the  Mo- 
ther Country  against  the  Colonies.  There  are  descendants 
of  his  of  the  third  generation  now  living  among  us,  main- 
taining, as  he  always  maintained,  an  upright  and  honora- 
ble character. 

Theophilact  Bache,  who  was  chosen  President  in  1773, 
was  also   of  English   birth,  a  native  of  Lancashire.     He 
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came  to  this  country  about  1755,  being  just  of  age,  and  soon 
after  married  Miss  Barclay.  His  mercantile  pursuits  were 
chiefly  with  the  West  Indies  and  Newfoundland.  He  was 
also  agent  of  the  British  packets,  which  used  to  ply  between 
Falmouth  and  New  York.  He  is  remembered  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  .gentleman — courteous,  hospitable,  with  a 
touch  of  the  sportsman,  loving  his  gun  and  his  dog,  and 
everywhere  acceptable  as  a  polished  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  died  in  this  city  in  1806,  after  being  for  a 
third  of  a  century  one  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church. 

Wm,  Walton,  who  was  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber 
in  May,  1774,  was  a  native  of  this  cit}-,  as  is  believed,  son 
of  Jacob  Walton  and  Mary  Beekman,  his  wife.  He  was 
extensively  engaged  im  commerce  as  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Wm.  Walton  &  Co.,  of  which  his.  uncle,  Wm.  Walton, 
commonly  called  Boss  Walton,  was  the  head,  until  his  death 
in  1768.  Wm.  Walton,  in  1757,  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jas.  Delancey,  some  time  Chief  Justice  and  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Province,  and  acting  Governor  in  1753, 
and  again  from  1757  to  1760.  His  career  as  a  merchant 
was  prosperous  and  honorable,  and  his  social  position  was 
among  the  most  respected  in  the  land.  He  was,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  opposed  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Colonial  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Parent  Country,  and  shared  in  the  measures  first  adopt- 
ed for  a  peaceful  and  Constitutional  redress,  but  in  common, 
too,  with  a  great  many  of  the  foremost  of  his  fellow- citi- 
zens, he  could  not  approve  of  the  armed  resistance  to  the 
royal  authority  ;  and  when  actual  w^ar  broke  out,  he  re- 
tired from  the  city  to  his  country  residence  in  New  Jersey. 
There,  however,  he  was  unable  to  remain,  and  re-entered 
the  city,  then  under  British  rule,  thereby  subjecting  to  con- 
fiscation his  Jersey  estate.  He  remained  within  the  lines 
during  the  war — and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that,  unsoured 
by  the  loss  of  property  confiscated  because  he  could  not 
side  with  what  he  looked  upon  as  rebellion — and  only  mind- 
ful that  he  was  born  an  American,  he  exerted  himself  to 
alleviate  the  horrors  to  which  his  countrymen,  prisoners  to 
the  British  in  New  York,  were  subjected.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  New  York,  though  no  longer  engaged  in  business, 
till  his  death  in  1796 — leaving  behind  him  a  good  name 
and  many  regrets.  Among  his  children  was  Jacob,  who 
entered  the  British  Navy,  and  is  well  remembered,  doubtless, 
by  many  who  hear  me,  as  a  resident  during  the  latter  pe- 
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riod  of  his  life  in  this  city,  where  he  died  in  1844 — having 
attained  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  offered,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  bounty  or  premiums  for  bringing  fish  to  the  New 
York  market.  This  was  awarded  in  July,  1774 — Peter 
Parks  receiving  £30,  for  having  brought  800  live  Cod  to 
market  for  six  months  from  1st  Nov.  to  1st  May,  and  Ro- 
bert Hartshorne  £20,  for  having  brought  456  sheepshead  to 
market  during  the  year  from  May,  1773,  to  May,  1774. 

From  July,  1774,  to  May,  1775,  no  quorum  seems  to  have 
been  formed  ;  the  minutes  record  the  names  of  the  few 
who,  on  the  stated  monthly  day  of  meeting,  appeared — but 
no  business  was  transacted  until  the  annual  meeting,  3d  of 
May,  1775,  when  the  officers  were  to  be  chosen. 

Isaac  Low  was  elected  President,  and  John  Alsop  and 
Wm.  Mc Adam,  Vice  Presidents ;  Charles  McEvers,  Trea- 
surer, and  A.  Van  Dam,  Secretary  ;  but  from  that  day  until 
June,  1779,  the  Chamber  was  never  assembled. 

On  Monday,  21st  June,  1779,  the  President,  Isaac  Low, 
at  the  request  of  many  members,  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  following  persons  appeared  : 

ISAAC  LOW,  President. 
A.  Van  Dam,  Secretary,      Wm.  McAdam,  Vice  President. 
Wm.  Walton,  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow, 

Isaac  Corsa,  William  Stepple, 

Robert  Murray,  Henry  White, 

Jno.  Moore.  Benj.  Booth, 

Wm.  Laight,  Alexander  Wallace, 

Thos.  Buchanan,  Robt.  R.  Waddel, 

Wm.  Seton,  Richard  Yates, 

Thomas  Miller,  Gerard  Walton, 

Edward  Laight,  Augustus  Van  Horne, 

Hugh  Wallace,  Lawrence  Kortright. 

The  meeting  addressed  a  letter,  signed  by  all  the  above, 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  city,  Lieut.  Governor  Daniel 
Jones,  Esq.,  thus  explaining  the  objects  of  their  assembling  : 
"  We  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  members  of  a  society  known  by  the  style  and 
title  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  before  the  pre- 
sent unnatural  rebellion,  assembled  under  certain  regula- 
tions," &c.  &c. 

The  immediate  motive  for  re-assembling  is  in  the  same 
letter  stated  to  be — 

"  The  increase  of  Commerce  encouraged  by  the  procla- 
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mations  of  H.  M.  S.  Commissioner,  together  with  the  suc- 
cess of  private  ships  of  war." 

The  Lieut.  Governor  approved  very  highly  of  the  re- as- 
sembling of  the  Chamber,  and  at  a  special  meeting  12th 
July,  the  Superintendent  of  the  City,  at  the  request  of  Ma- 
jor General  Patterson,  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  some  efficient  scheme,  for  cleansing  the  city  and 
keeping  it  clean,  adding  that  the  barracks,  military  hospi- 
tal and  other  public  buildings  should  be  subjected  to  any 
plan  agreed  upon.  The  Chamber  was  also  asked  to  ex- 
press its  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  regulating  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  and  the  markets  generally.  The 
Chamber,  through  a  Committee,  made  a  very  sensible  reply. 
It  may  not  be  without  interest  even  now  to  hear  what 
they  said. 

After  complimenting  the  Commandant  on  the  readiness 
evinced  by  him  to  cooperate  in  remedying  a  state  of  things 
complained  of  by  every  one,  the  Chamber  says  : — "Although 
the  business  does  not  come  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  not  appertaining  to  trade,  they 
very  cheerfully  accept  the  task." 

They  recommended  therefor  no  new  plan  of  cleaning 
the  streets,  but  simply  the  due  execution  of  that  formerly 
in  practice — under  which,  they  say,  "  the  city  was  once  as 
remarkable  for  its  cleanliness,  as  it  is  now  for  the  contrary." 

What  the  plan  was,  is  not  stated,  but  briefly  that  the 
Corporation  ordinances  concerning  it,  only  need  to  be  re- 
vived and  enforced,  and  made  applicable,  where,  heretofore, 
the  military  authorities  had  refused — "  to  the  barracks,  mi- 
litary hospital,  &c."  '■  Very  different,"  says  the  report, "  has 
been  the  former  practice  relative  to  these  public  buildings, 
for  notwithstanding  repeated  remonstrances,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  opinion  that  nothing  further  was  necessary  than  to 
thi  ow  the  straw  and  dirt  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
leave  it  to  the  inhabitants  or  scavengers  to  remove  it,  in 
any  way  they  pleased." 

To  a  proposition  that  scavengers  be  employed,  whose 
remuneration  should  be  chiefly  from  an  exclusive  right  to 
remove  the  dirt,  &c.,  from  the  streets,  for  their  own  use 
and  profit — it  is  said  in  the  report  that  objection  was  made 
by  some  person  in  power  "  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
common  right  of  mankind,  because  every  person  who 
pleased  had  a  right  to  take  dirt  out  of  the  streets,  an  hy- 
pothesis," fitly  adds  the  Report,  "  in  our  idea  founded  nei- 
ther in  reason  nor  in  fact." 
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As  to  regulating  the  price  of  butcher  s  meat, "  experience," 
says  the  heport,  "justifies  our  apprehension  that  the  reme- 
dy may  prove  worse  than  the  disease."  It  is  suggested, 
however,  as  likely  to  induce  to  good  results — that  the  time 
of  keeping  open  markets  be  limited,  and  that  between  the 
months  of  April  and  October  no  meats,  vegetables  or  poul- 
try be  exposed  for  sale  after  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  not  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  after  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  (Sa- 
turday evenings  always  excepted.)  And  further,  that  no 
fresh  provisions,  (fish  excepted,)  vegetables  or  poultry  be 
put  into  stores  or  cellars,  on  penalty  of  confiscation  for  the 
lienefit  of  the  Alms  House.  But  although  the  Chamber  dis- 
couraged any  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of  butcher's 
meat,  this  same  Report  suggests  that  cartmen's  wages  are 
too  high,  and  should  be  reduced  one-third. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
the  British,  viz. :  from  1776  to  1783 — the  Cham'^er  seems 
to  have  cooperated  very  zealously  with  the  British  authori- 
ties, naval  and  military ;  and  they  on  their  part  seem  to 
have  relied  very  much  upon  the  influence  and  exertions  of 
the  Chamber  to  render  their  rule  of  the  city  easy  and  ac- 
ceptable. The  Chamber  was  at  that  time  thoroughly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  its  votes  of  thanks 
to  officers,  civil,  naval  and  military,  it  always  speaks  of 
the  Americans  as  rebels,  and  the  war  as  unnatural. 

Very  many,  however,  of  the  members  left  the  city,  and 
were  absent  during  the  whole  period  of  its  occupation  by 
the  British.  Mr.  Isaac  Low,  as  above  noted,  who  was 
chosen  President  in  May,  1775,  called  the  Chamber  together 
in  1779 ;  and  its  sittings  under  his  Presidency,  he  being  an- 
nually re-elected,  are  carefully  entered  on  the  minutes. 

From  6th  May,  1783,  however,  to  20th  January,  17S4,  nO' 
meeting  is  recorded. 

At  the  latter  date  the  Chamber  met,  Gerard  Walton,  Vice 
President,  presiding,  the  President,  Isaac  Low,  having  re- 
tired with  the  British  when  they  evacuated  the  city  on  No- 
vember 25th,  1783. 

Isaac  Low,  nevertheless,  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
troversey  between  the  colonies  and  England  had  sided  with 
the  colonial  cause — but  he  desired,  like  so  many  others,  and 
believed,  that  the  dispute  might  be  amicably  adjusted  and 
without  severing  the  bonds  which  united  the  two  countries, 

Isaac  Low  was  an  American  born,  as  were  his  forefa- 
thers. The  first  of  the  family  in  this  country  was  Cornelius 
Low,  who  was  born  in  Kingston  in  1670.     His  son  Corne- 
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lius  was  born  on  the  31st  March,  1700,  in  this  city.  In 
1729,  he  was  married  to  Johanna,  daughter  of  Isaac  Gou- 
verneur,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  Leisler,  the  first 
victim  to  arbitrary  power  in  this  colony.  Isaac  Gouver- 
nem-  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham  Gonverneur,  a  French 
Huguenot,  who  married  the  widow  of  Milbourne  ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Leisler — ]Milbourne  having  been  exe- 
cuted with  his  father-in-law  on  the  IGth  of  May,  1691.  In 
April,  1731,  Isaac  Low  was  born  at  Raritan  Landing,  a  short 
distance  above  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey.  He  mar- 
ried a  younger  daughter  of  Cornelius  Cuyler,  many  years 
Mayor  of  Albany,  under  the  Provincial  Government.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  an  upright,  able  magistrate — a  thorough 
loyalist,  and  was  father  of  the  late  Sir  Cornelius  Cuyler, 
Bart.,  and  Lieutenant-General  in  the  British  army. 

Of  Mr.  Isaac  Low,  we  find  this  mention  on  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  in  Mrs.  Grant's  "  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady." 

"  The  elder  sister  had  married  Augustus  Van  Cortland  of 
Cortland's  Manor.  The  j-ounger  sister,  equally  admired, 
though  possessing  a  different  style  of  beauty,  more  soft  and 
debonaire,  with  the  fairest  complexion,  and  most  cheerful 
simplicity  of  aspect,  was  the  peculiar  favorite  of  her  aunt 
Schuyler,  (the  American  lady,)  above  all  she  now  took 
charge  of.  She,  too,  was  soon  after  married  to  the  esteem- 
ed patriot,  Isaac  Low,  revered  through  the  whole  continent 
for  his  sound  good  sense  and  genuine  public  spirit.  He 
was  indeed  happily  tempered,  mild  and  firm — and  was 
finally  the  victim  of  steadfast  loyalty." 

As  already  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disputes 
between  England  and  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Low  sided  with 
his  native  land,  and  being  at  once  able  and  popular,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  city  to  the  Congress  of  1774.  But  as 
the  quarrel  became  exasperated,  and  the  necessity  was 
forced  upon  him  to  choose  between  what  he  conceived  to  be 
duty  and  loyalty,  and  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  he 
decided,  like  so  many  other  conscientious  men — erroneously 
as  seems  to  us — but  honestly,  and  to  his  own  great  detri- 
ment, for  the  cause  and  claims  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Under  such  influences,  he  was  a  most  useful  and  service- 
able friend  to  the  British  while  the  city  of  New  York  was 
in  their  occupation — and  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  during  that  whole  term,  used  its  authority  and 
influence  to  advance   the  cause  of  the  Mother  Country^ 
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while  mitigating-  as  far  as  depended  on  him  the  calamities 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  to  his  own  countrymen,  prisoners 
in  Nev^  York. 

His  younger  brother,  Nicholas  Low,  born  on  the  Raritan 
in  173!),  took  the  opposite  side — espoused  warmly  the 
American  cause — was  honored  as  one  of  its  Counsellors  by 
repeated  appointments  to  public  office,  and  died  in  this  city, 
in  1826,  at  the  good  old  age  of  87 — honored  of  man,  and  at 
peace  with  Heaven.  Isaac  Low  retired  with  the  retiring 
British  Army  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  resided  in  Eng- 
land till  his  dea'h  in  1791,  leaving  an  only  son,  Isaac  Low, 
a  Commissary  General  of  the  British  army,  now  living  near 
the  village  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hants. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  city,  many  names  were  proposed  for  admission  of 
men  who  had  been  absent  during  the  war,  and  some  of  them 
in  the  public  service  of  America. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  the  20th  April,  1784.  This  was 
called  under  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  upon  the  petition  of  many  members,  who  dis- 
sented from  the  course  of  the  Chamber  while  the  city  was 
in  the  occupation  of  the  British,  and  were  advised,  that  the 
charter  was  by  misuser  forfeited,  and  therefore  required  a 
new  sanction  from  the  new  State. 

This  memorial,  and  the  names  appended,  constitute  a  his- 
torical document  of  no  small  interest ;  therefore  it  is  em- 
bodied here  : 

"  New  York,  April  20,  1784. 

"  The  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
towards  the  late  Colonies,  (now  States  of  America.)  having 
been  such  as  to  compel  the  people  of  these  States  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  and  proper- 
ty, and  the  invasion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having 
driven  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  the  cruel  necessity  of 
leaving  their  houses  and  property  and  to  retire  into  the 
country,  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
chamber  were  in  consequence  of  the  war  suspended  from 
May  3,  '75,  to  July  6th,  '79,  when  a  number  of  the  members 
assumed  the  exercise  of  the  powers  contained  in  their  char- 
ter, under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Commanders  ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  chamber  having  been  manifestly  direct- 
ed to  aid  the  British  in  subjugating  these  States, — a  number 
of  the  members  and  oth  r  citizens,  on  their  return  to  this 
city,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  chamber, 
and  being  advised  by  counsel  that  the  charter  of  the  said 
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chamber  had  been  forfeited  and  lost  by  reason  of  the  misuser 
and  nonuser  of  the  same,  they  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  a' confirmation  of  the  said  char- 
ter— in  consequence  of  which  resolution,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  follo\Aing  persons : 

Samuel  Broome,  Nath.  Hazard, 

George  Embree,  Jeremiah  Platt, 

Thomas  Hazard,  Gerardus  Duyckinck, 

Jno.  Broome,  Arm.  R.  Lott, 

Cornelius  Ray,  Benj.  Ledyard, 

Arm.  Duryee,  Anthony  Griffiths* 

Thomas  Randell,  Wm.  Malcolm, 

Thomas  Tucker,  Robt.  Bowne, 

Jno.  Alsop.  John  Berrian, 

Daniel  Phenix,  Isaac  Sears, 

Isaac  Roosevelt,  Jacob  Morris, 

James  Bkekman,  John  Franklin, 

Eliphalet  Brush,  Arm.  Lot, 

John  R.  Kipp,  James  Jarvis, 

Comfort  Sands,  Henry  H.  Kipp, 

Jno.  Blagg,  Joseph  Blackweli., 

Arch.  Currie,  Winant  Van  Zandt, 

Joshua  Sands,  David  Currie, 

Stephen  Sayre,  Lawrence  Embree, 

Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt." 

The  Legislature  taking  the  same  into  consideration, 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  did  on  the  13th 
April  pass  a  law  entitled  "  An  act  to  remove  doubts  con- 
cerning the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  confirm  the 
rights  and  privileges  thereof,"  in  consequence  of  w^hich  law 
the  meeting  as  above,  first  was  called. 

The  first  care  of  the  meeting  was  to  choose  its  officers, 
who  were:  John  Alsop,  President ;  Isaac  Sears,  A^ice- Presi- 
dent ;  John  Broome,  Treasurer  ;  John  Blagg,  Secretary,  but 
he  being  abroad,  D.  Phoenix,  was  appointed  pro  tem. 

Col.  Malcolm.  Comfort  Sands  and  Daniel  Phoenix,  all  of 
whom  now  appear  for  the  first  time — for  they  had  been  out 
during  the  British  occupation — were  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  chamber. 

In  the  above  list  of  members  appears  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Lawrence — and  we  pause  for  a  moment  on  this  gentleman's 
histoiy,  as  furnishing  an  instance  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Whigs,  who  were  driven  into  exile.  Though 
differing  in  its  details  from  other  cases,  it  may  be  present- 
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ed  as  a  sample  of  the  many.  We  may  almost  say,  "  ex  uno 
disce  omnes." 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four  years,  Jonathan  Lawrence  re- 
tired from  this  city,  to  a  seat  at  Hell-gate,  on  the  banks  of 
the  East  River,  in  his  native  town  of  Newtown,  (L.  I,,) 
with  a  competent  fortune  derived  from  mercantile  pursuits 
and  from  inheritance.  Although  unambitious  of  political 
distinction,  and  having  everything  to  hazard  on  the  issue, 
he  entered  earnestly  into  the  agitating  public  questions 
which  a  few  years  after  became  the  absorbing  topics.  He 
w^as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  1775-6,  as  well 
as  of  the  Convention  of  1776-7,  which  formed  the  first 
Constitution  of  this  ^tate,  and  was  the  only  attending  mem- 
ber from  Queens  County  while  that  Constitution  was  in 
progress.  By  an  ordinance  passed  simultaneously  with  the 
constitution,  the  Convention  appointed  Lewis  Morris, 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  John  IMorin  Scott,  Jonathan  Law- 
rence, William  Floyd,  William  Smith,  of  Suffolk,  Isaac 
Roosevelt,  John  Jones  and  Philip  Livingston,  to  be  the  Sena- 
toi-s  from  the  Southern  District  of  the  State  while  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Lawrence  filled  this  post  through- 
out the  war.  Besides  discharging  many  other  public  duties 
requiring  discretion,  firmness  and  energy,  he,  in  1778,  em- 
barked at  Black  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  fleet  of  Count 
D'Estaing,  as  a  volunteer,  on  what  proved  to  be  the  fruit- 
less expedition  against  Rhode  Island. 

In  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  to  be 
Major  of  the  Brigade  commanded  by  General  Woodhull, 
and  he  was  connected  with  the  operations,  in  1776,  of  that 
gallant  martyr.  By  him  he  was  despatched  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Harlgem,  who  in  their  turn  sent  him  to  General 
Washington  at  Brooklyn,  for  reinforcements  which  had  been 
promised,  but  which  it  was  found  could  not  be  spared. 
During  these  transactions,  the  capture  and  dastardly  butche- 
ry of  General  Woodhull  took  place,  preceded  by  the  battle 
which  left  Long  Island  at  the  enemy's  mercy.  In  this  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Lawrence  from  home,  his  house  was  taken  in 
possession  at  night  by  a  marauding  party  of  British  soldiers. 
Amusing  them  with  refreshments  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence and  two  female  relatives,  then  on  a  visit  to  her,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  female  servants,  aroused  Mr.  L.'s  five 
infant  children,  (the  oldest  nine  years  of  age,)  from  their 
beds,  and  abandoned  the  house  with  all  ils  contents,  except 
such  few  articles  of  clothing,  plate  and  valuables  as  they 
could  hastily  and  quietly  secure.     Being  silently  and  speedi- 
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ly  conveyed  by  a  faithful  slave  in  a  boat  across  the  river, 
they  on  the  next  day  reached  Mr.  Lawrence  at  Harla&m, 
from  which  place  the  convention  had  just  adjourned  to  Fish- 
kill.  Having  encountered  during  more  than  seven  years  of 
exile  the  many  difiiculties  and  privations  to  which  his 
blighted  fortune  subjected  him,  he,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  1783,  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in 
his  lortj^-seventh  year,  abandoning  legislative  life,  and  col- 
lecting the  very  few  remaining  fragments  of  his  former 
property,  he  began  the  world  again. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  day  speci- 
fied in  the  charter  for  the  choice  of  officers,  when  the  same 
persons  named  at  the  preceding  meeting  were  again  chosen. 

Henceforth  the  meetings  of  the  chamber  went  on  in  the 
usual  course,  and  were  occupied  with  the  ordinary  cases  of 
the  business  of  the  city.  At  the  August  meeting  the  French 
Consul,  Mr.  St.  John,  informed  the  chamber  by  letter  that 
his  M.  C.  M.  for  the  encouragement  of  American  commerce 
to  China,  had  ordered  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the 
United  States  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  putting  into 
the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  where  they  will  find  every 
protection  and  liberty  they  may  stand  in  need  of. 

The  newly  established  Government  of  the  United  States 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  revenue ;  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  order  to  contribute  its  proportion  to  the  general 
fund,  and  for  its  own  necessary  expenditures,  passed  an  im- 
port law — which,  however,  was  too  frequently  violated  by 
smugglers.  The  consideration  of  this  matter  was  brought 
before  the  chamber,  on  motion  of  Mr.  James  Beekman,  and 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Vice  President 
Sears,  Jacob  Morris  and  James  Beekman,  who,  at  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  in  October,  1784,  reported  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  concurred  in,  and  or- 
dered to  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Corporation  do  so- 
lemnly engage  and  promise  reciprocally  to  each  other  that 
they  will,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  be  aiding  and  as- 
sisting to  prevent  the  scandalous  practice  of  smuggling,  and 
will  give  information  of  every  violation  of  the  laws  which 
SBay  come  to  their  knowledge,  so  that  the  offender  may  be 
publicly  known  and  punished  ;  and  they  do  most  earnestly 
request  and  recommend  to  their  fellow-citizens  that  they 
unite  with  them  in  this  so  necessary  and  laudable  engage- 
Jijjent,. 
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It  ma,y  be  said  with  entire  truth,  and  with  proud  satisfac- 
tion that  this  honorable  testimony  of  the  early  merchants 
of  New  York  against  the  scandalous  practice  of  smuggling 
has  been  practically  borne  out  by  their  successors,  even  to 
this  day,  and  that  among  no  commercial  people  are  the  de- 
moralizing habits  of  smuggling  less  encouraged,  or  more 
universally  contemned,  than  among  the  merchants  of  this 
metropolis. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  the  States,  strug- 
gling against  depreciated  paper  currency  at  home,  found 
themselves  exposed  in  their  commerce  on  the  high  seas, 
and  especially  with  Great  Britain  and  her  remaining  colo- 
nies, to  vexatious  and  harassing  depredations  and  regula- 
tions. 

Accordingly  at  the  meeting  in  February,  17S5,  we  find  a 
Committee  appointed  to  memoi-alize  the  State  that  it  might 
represent  to  Congress  "  the  depredations  made  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  United  States  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  re- 
strictions laid  on  our  tracie  by  the  British  and  other  nations, 
and  the  unfavorable  state  of  our  commerce  at  large." 

An  address  was  also  made  by  the  chamber  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  testifying  the  respect  of  the  chamber  for 
that  body,  and  their  confidence  in  its  wisdom — expressing 
regret  that  "  the  present  condition  of  the  city,  which, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  late  war,  has  been  devoted 
to  the  rage  of  British  power,  in  many  respects,  deprives  its 
citizens  of  the  means  of  gratifying  their  cordial  wishes, 
which  we  can  assure  your  honorable  body  are  to  render 
your  residence  among  them  convenient  and  agreeable." 
Going  on  to  express  their  conviction  that  Congress  M'ould 
take  all  proper  measures  for  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
the  address  thus  emphatically  concludes :  '"  Because,  until 
our  national  flag  be  rendered  respectable,  and  our  public 
credit  established,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  can 
but  partially  enjoy  the  great  blessings  of  liberty  and  peace 
for  which  they  have  so  successfully  contended." 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  (3d)  of  Maj', 
1785,  John  Alsop  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chamber,  which 
is  entered  on  the  minutes,  pleading  a  long  and  severe  attack 
of  the  gout,  as  an  explanation  of  his  absence  from  the  board, 
and  that  and  his  advancing  years,  as  reasons  for  declining 
to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

John  Alsop,  it  will  be  seen,  was  chosen  the  first  President 
after  the  restoration  of  New  York  to  the  An^eriean  forces. 
He  had  been  absent  from  the  city  during  the  whole  British 
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occupation.  He  was  the  first  Vice  President  chosen  at  the 
last  May  meeting  held  in  1775,  before  the  British  rule  in 
the  city  commenced.  After  that  he  never  met  with  the 
Board  till  that  rule  had  ended,  and  until  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  free  and  independent,  had  re-sanctioned  the 
charter  of  the  chamber. 

John  Alsop  could  not,  without  being  false  to  his  blood, 
prove  false  to  freedom.  Born  in  this  land,  he  sprang  from 
a  soldier  of  Cromwell's — in  arms  against  oppression — Capt. 
liichard  Alsop,  who  came  to  America  to  take  possession  of 
a  considerable  estate  near  Newtown,  L.  I.  left  him  by  an 
uncle.  He  married  into  one  of  the  Dutch  families  of  Long 
Island,  and  he  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  John  Alsop 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  His  father,  John,  was  born 
on  Long  Island,  1G97, — was  a  lawyer  of  repute,  and  settled 
at  New  Windsor,  he  subsequently  removed  with  his  family 
to  this  city  and  practiced  law  until  his  death  in  176L  He 
was  buried  in  Trinity  church-yard,  leaving  two  sons,  John 
and  Richard,  both  of  whom  applied  themselves  to  commerce. 
Richard,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Philip  Livingston, 
removed  at  an  early  age  to  Middletown, Conn.,  and  died  there 
in  177G.  John  reaiained  in  New  York  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful and  opulent  merchant.  He  was  a  man  of  large  sta- 
ture, line  presence,  and  great  intelligence.  His  early  poli- 
tical bias,  and  it  never  changed,  was  for  his  native  country ; 
yet  he  did  not  look  without  dread  upon  a  forcible  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  Submission  to  her  unjust  claims 
he  never  dreamed  of,  but  he  did  hope  and  strive  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy, 
which,  while  honorable  to  us,  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
home  government.  He  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1774,  he  was  elected 
by  them  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

He  had  illustrious  colleagues,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac 
Low,  James  Duane,  and  John  Jay. 

Decisive  as  this  step  appeared,  yet  did  not  the  Congress 
throw  away  the  scabbard.  The  addresses  they  issued  to  the 
British  nation,  and  yet  more  expressly  that  made  to  the 
King,  spoke  of  loyal  attachment  and  of  the  hope  and  desire 
that  all  difficulties  would  be  removed.  Nor  was  the  Con- 
gress or  Legislature  of  the  Province  at  all  prepared  for  se- 
paration from  the  mother  country.  Opinion  then,  indeed, 
was  not  as  far  advanced  as  at  the  Philadelphia  Congress, 
for  when  the  President  of  the  State  Provincial  Congress, 
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the  gallant  Gen.  Woodhull,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
House  be  given  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Province  for 
their  services  in  the  Continental  Congress,  the  motion  \vas> 
lost,  9  Ayes,  15  Noes. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  now  fairly  launched  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  in  1776,  he,  with  his  associates  in  the  Congress  of 
1774,  (except  Isaac  Low,)  was  again  sent  to  the  Continental' 
Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  chosen  members 
of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  Provincial  Congress,  still 
halting  between  two  opinions,  had  confined  the  instructions 
to  their  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  means  of 
reconciliation  with  England.  Up  to  this  period  very  few 
persons  in  New  York  had  thought  seriously  of  independence. 
A  hope  still  lingered  and  was  cherished  that  the  ties  of  lan- 
guage, laws  and  lineage  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
together  the  two  countries,  and  that  redress  to  America 
might  be  obtained  without  separation  from  England.  The 
Provincial  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  partook  of  this  feel- 
ing, and  at  any  rate  did  not  look  upon  themselves  as  au- 
thorized to  shake  off  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  change 
the  form  of  government  without  the  direct  assent  of  the 
people.  On  the  27th  May,  1776,  therefore,  a  proposition 
was  carried  in  that  body — that  in  view  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  a  convention  be  chosen  by  the 
people  to  decide  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted,  and 
meanwhile  that  they,  the  Provincial  Congress,  would  only 
exercise  such  powers  as  were  clearly  delegated  to  them- 
While  the  Provincial  Congress  was  thus  hesitating,  the 
Continental  Congress  had  already  broached  the  subject  of 
Independence,  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1776.  the  New 
York  delegates  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Provincial  Congress  r 

"  Your  delegates  have  expected  that  the  question  of  Inde- 
pendence will  very  shortly  be  agitated  in  Congress.  Some 
of  us  consider  ourselves  as  bound  by  our  instructions  not  ta 
vote  on  that  question,  and  all  wish  to  have  your  sentiments 
thereon.  The  matter  will  admit  of  no  delay.  We  have, 
therefore,  sent  an  express,  who  will  await  your  orders." 
This  letter  was  read,  as  the  journals  state,  with  closed  doors. 
The  original  instructions  to  their  delegates  empowered 
them  only  to  consent  to  and  determine  on  such  measures  as- 
should  be  "  effectual  for  the  re-establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  American  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  restoration 
of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies." — With 
such  power,  it  is  clear  they  could  take  no  efficient  part  in; 
the  deliberations  for  Independence.     John  Jay  and  others 
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of  the  delegates  went  home  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
I  eople  and  Congress  of  New  York — but  still  no  new  in- 
structions were  given  to  them,  nor  sent  to  the  delegates 
who  remained  in  Philadelphia. 

Yet  matters  pressed.  Sir  Wm.  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy- 
Hook  on  the  25th  June,  and  three  days  afterward  was  joined 
by  all  the  fleet  and  forces  from  Halifax.  The  Provincial 
Congress  invested  Gen.  Washington  with  full  power,  and 
and  on  the  80th  retired  themselves  from  New  York  to 
White  Plains. 

A  second  letter  now  came  from  the  delegates  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  inclosing  a  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence reported  on  28th  June.  On  2d  July  another 
letter  was  despatched  by  the  delegates,  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Alsop — the  other  two,  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Duane,  being 
in  attendance  on  the  Provincial  Congress — stating  their 
great  embarrassment  for  want  of  instructions.  Every  other 
colony  but  New  York  had  given  their  delegates  positive  in- 
structions to  vote  for  independence,  or  left  them  free  "  to  act 
according  to  their  own  judgment.  As  for  themselves,  their 
hands  were  tied  ;  th<y  could  vote  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other.  What  shall  we  do  ? — say  they — Retire,  or  remain  ? — 
and  if  remaining,  shall  we  vote  or  not  1  Our  situation  is 
singular  and  delicate.  We  wait,  then,  your  earliest  advices 
and  instructions,  whether  we  are  to  consider  our  Colony 
bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  in  favor  of  Independence, 
Once  possessed  of  your  instructions  we  will  use  our  best  en- 
deavor to  folloM'^  them." 

No  new  instructions  were  given,  notwithstanding  these 
urgent  appeals,  and  of  course  the  old  instructions  stood,  and 
Independence  was  declared  without  the  vote  of  New  York. 
Mr  Jefferson,  in  his  correspondence  referring  to  this  occur- 
rence, says  :  ''The  delegates  from  New  York  declared  they 
were  for  it  themselves,  and  were  assured  their  constituents 
were,  but  as  they  had  no  authority  by  their  instructions^ 
they  thought  themselves  not  justifiable  in  voting  on  either 
side,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  question,  which 
was  granted." 

1  he  President  of  Congress,  John  Hancock,  in  a  letter 
dated  6th  July,  communicated  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
adopted  on  the  4th.  The  House  immediately,  on  the  9th 
July,  went  into  consideration  of  it,  and  unanimously  passed 
this  resolution: 

*•  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress 
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for  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent,  are 
cogent  and  conclusive  ;  and  that  while  we  lament  the  cruel 
necessity  which  has  rendered  the  measure  unavoidable,  we 
approve  the  same,  and  will,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, join  with  the  other  Colonies  in  supporting  it — and 
that  the  delegates  of  this  State  in  the  Continental  Congress 
be  and  they  hereby  are  authorised  to  consult,  and  adopt  all 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

The  sudden  change  of  feeling  indicated  by  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  this  resolution,  from  a  state  of  hesitation, 
doubt  and  inaction,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  unanswered 
the  urgent  appeals  of  their  delegates  for  instructions,  may 
be  explained  in  part,  possibly,  by  the  consideration  that  the 
step  was  taken  irrevocably  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
that  there  was  no  longer  room  therefore  for  deliberation  or 
dissent.*  However  that  may  be,  John  Alsop  felt  himsell 
slighted  by  the  course  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  in  a 
letter  to  that  body,  dated  Philadelphia,  16th  July,  he  thus 
gives  vent  to  his  feelings : 

"Gentlemen:  Yesterday  our  President  read  in  Congress 

*  This  seeming  inconsistency  is  explained  in  the  following  extract,  which 
shows  that  the  body  which  declared  New  York  an  independent  State  was  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  tliat  which  hesitated  to  give  instructions  to  their  delegates  in 
Congress. 

Extract  from  the  Life  of  General  Nutkaniel  Woodhull,  in  Knapp's  American 
Bingrophijypage  375. 

"  On  the  28th  August,  1775,  Gen.  Woodhull  was  elected  President  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  held  the  same  office  in  the  body  that  succeeded  it  in  1776. 
Doubting  its  powers  to  conform  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, by  erecting  a  nt-w  form  of  government  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  con- 
trol, the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the  31st  May,  1776,  recommended  to  the 
electors  of  the  several  counties,  to  vest  the  necessary  powers  either  in  their  pre- 
sent members,  or  in  others  to  be  chosen  in  their  stead.  The  British  army  having, 
on  the  30th  June,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, on  its  adjournment  that  day,  directed  that  the  Congress  in  which  the  new 
powers  were  vested,  and  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  8th  July,  should  meet  at 
White  Plains.  They  did  not  in  fact  assemble  until  the  9th  July,  1776,  when 
Gen.  Woodhull  was  chosen  President. 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  passed  on  the  4ih  instant,  had  not  received 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Continental  Congress,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Colony  of  New  York  having  decUned  to  vote,  because,  although 
they  were  personally  for  the  measure,  and  believed  their  constituents  to  be  so, 
they  were  fettered  by  instructions  drawn  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  was  yet  cherished.  Immediately  on  their  meeting,  the  new 
Priivincial  Congress  unanimously  adopted  the  Declaration,  (Gen.  Woodhull  pre- 
siding )  on  the  part  of  the  People  of  New  York  ;  thus  filling  the  void  occasioned 
by  thf  want  of  the  necessary  powers  in  their  delegates  at  Philadelphia.  On  the 
next  day  they  assumed  the  title  of  '  the  Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  JSew   York,'  and  subsequently  formed  the  firet  Constitution  of  th«  State. 
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a  resolve  of  your  honorable  body,  of  9th  inst.,  in  which  you 
declare  New  York  a  free  and  independent  State.  I  cannot 
help  saying  I  am  much  surprised  to  find  it  coming  though 
this  channel.  The  usual  method  hitherto  practiced,  has 
been  for  the  Convention  of  each  Colony  to  give  their  dele- 
gates instructions  to  act  and  to  vote  upon  all  and  any  im- 
portant questions.  And  in  the  last  letter  we  were  favored 
with  from  your  body,  you  told  us  you  were  not  competent 
or  authorised  to  give  us  instructions  on  the  grand  question  ; 
nor  have  you  been  pleased  to  answer  our  letter  of  2d  inst. 
otherwise  than  by  your  resolve  transmitted  to  the  President. 
I  think  we  were  entitled  to  an  answer.'' 

This  is  the  expression  of  natural  and  manly  indignation 
at  an  unmerited  slight. 

Mr.  Alsop  concluded  this  letter  by  declaring  that  it  was 
against  his  judgment  and  inclination  that  the  dooi-  of  re- 
conciliation with  Great  Britian  should  be  closed,  and  there- 
fore tendered  his  resignation  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  This  was  accepted  ;  and  here  terminates 
Mr.  Alsop's  political  life. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
British,  with  whom  his  country  was  at  open  war,  Mr.  Alsop 
hesitated  not  at  all  as  to  his  course  ;  for  he  was  thoroughly 
a  Whig,  although  not  yet  believing  in  the  unavoidable  se- 
paration of  the  two  countries — but  abandoning  his  property 
and  large  mercantile  interests  in  New  York,  he  withdrew 
to  Middletown,  Ct.,  where  resided  his  brother  Richard,  and 
remained  there  till  the  evacuation  of  the  city  in  1783. 

He  was  then  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  has  been  already  stated,  and  resumed  his  mer- 
cantile operations,  and  was  a  large  and  fortunate  under- 
writer, before  the  era  of  incorporated  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Alsop  lost  his  wife  in  1773 — leaving  him  with  an 
only  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  married  in  the  year  1787 
to  Rufus  King,  then  a  Delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  sitting  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Alsop  survived  till  1795,  when  he  died  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
with  a  reputation  unstained,  and  amid  the  general  respect. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  May  meeting  in  1785 — after  Mr.  Alsop's 
declining  are-election  :  John  Broome.  President ;  Wm.  Con- 
stable, 1st  Vice  President;  Paschall  A.  Smith,  2d  Vice  Pre- 
sident ;  Joshua  Sands,  Treasurer ;  Adam  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  Se- 
cretary. 
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A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  the  16th  May,  to 
consider  of  a  circular  letter  from  Boston  of  22d  April, 
signed  by  John  Hancock  and  several  other  merchants,  which 
enclosed  Resolutions  passed  by  the  people  of  Boston  in  town 
meeting  on  16th  April.  The  letter  sets  forth  the  alarming 
si  nation  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
"the  necessity  of  a  comii.ercial  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  as  from  want  of  such  a  treaty,  and  the  foolish 
predilection  of  too  many  of  our  citizens  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  nation,  we  are  principally  subjected  to  the  in- 
conveniences we  now  experience."  The  letter  farther  sets 
forth  that  by  reason  of  the  rigorous  execution  of  her  navi- 
gation acts,  by  the  discouragements  of  all  sorts  thrown  in 
the  way  of  American  exports,  and  of  American  navigation, 
no  remittances  other  than  in  cash  can  be  made  for  the  mer- 
chandise imported,  thus  producing  a  general  complaint  of 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  medium  to  answer  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  lile.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  state 
of  things,  is  in  the  words  of  this  letter:  "the  vesting  Con- 
gress with  full  power  to  regulate  the  internal  as  well  as 
external  commerce  of  all  the  States,"  and  it  therefore  calls 
upon  the  chamber  for  an  immediate  application  "to  the 
State  to  vest  such  power  in  congress  (if  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so)  as  shall  be  competent  to  the  great  and  in- 
teresting purpose  of  placing  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  every  other 
nation  ;"  and  farther  "  to  petition  congress  (when  they  shall 
be  vested  with  such  authority)  to  make  such  internal  regu- 
lations as  shall  have  that  happy  effect  to  encourage 
attention  to  our  manufactures,  and  remove  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  trade  at  present  labors."  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  wisely  deeming  that  this  was  a  subject 
too  large  to  be  deliberated  upon  or  decided  by  their  single 
corporation,  resolved  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  cit- 
izens, at  the  City  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  15th  June,  and  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  chamber  to  attend  and  explain 
the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

No  report  from  the  President  of  the  result  of  this  public 
meeting,  is  entered  upon  the  minutes,  nor  is  there  any  far- 
ther allusion  to  it. 

The  minutes  of  3d  January,  1786,  present  the  memorial 
of  Christopher  Collis  to  the  Chamber,  asking  their  aid  to  an 
enterprise  he  meditated,  and  which  had  received  encourage- 
ment from  the  Legislature — no  less  than  connecting  the  City 
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By  artificial  navigation  vrith  the  lakes — the  germ  of  the  Erie 
Canal !     The  memorial  runs  thus  : 

•'  Your  memorialist  has  formed  a  design  of  opening  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
artificial  inland  navigation,  along  the  jMohawk  River  and 
Wood  Creek  to  the  great  lakes — a  design  which  must  evi- 
dently extend  the  commerce  of  this  city  with  exceeding  ra- 
piditj'  beyond  what  it  can  possibly  arrive  at  by  any  other 
means ;  a  design  which  Providence  has  manifestly  pointed 
out,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial  people,  must 
evidently  tend  to  make  them  great  and  powerful;  and 
which,  though  indefinite  in  its  advantages,  may  be  effected 
for  a  sum  perfectly  trifling  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages." 

The  memorialist  adds  that  he  had  applied  to.  and  receiv- 
ed encouragement  from,  the  legislature — that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  ground  "  at  the  Cohoes,  the  Little  Falls,  and 
Fort  Schuyler,"  and  found  that  no  considerable  difficulty 
existed ;  finally,  that  he  had  secured  "  a  number  of  respect- 
able gentlemen  as  subscribers,"  and  asked  for  the  counte- 
nance and  subscription  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That 
body  returned  an  answer  to  Mr.  Collis  that  they  entertained 
the  highest  ideas  of  the  utility  of  his  scheme,  wished  it  all 
success,  but  that  as  a  corporation  they  had  no  funds. 

This  was  in  January,  1786,  little  more  than  two  years 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  city — and  indicates,  under  the 
circumstances  of  prostration  and  discouragement  in  which 
the  commerce,  currency  and  resources  of  the  country  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  remarkable  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  sagacious  looking  into  the  future,  which  forty  years 
later  had  its  full  scope  and  fruition  in  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1786,  having  under  discussion  a  scheme  for  issuing 
Paper  Money,  and  making  it  a  legal  tender,  the  chamber,  on 
the  28th  February,  adopted  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  evils 
and  immorality  of  such  an  issue,  and  caused  copies  thereof 
to  be  circulated  for  signatures  all  through  the  city.  It  is  a 
most  able  memorial,  setting  forth,  in  the  clearest  light,  the 
evils  of  such  a  course.  A  single  extract  is  quoted  to  show 
the  vigor  of  thought  and  of  style  in  which  the  paper  is 
written. 

"Without  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  subject  at  large, 
your  memorialists  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  which  to  th^m  appear  unanswerable. 
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•'  1st — If  the  paper  emitted  should  stand  on  such  a  basis 
as  to  render  it  in  the  public  estimation  equal  to  gold  and 
silver,  the  intervention  of  legislative  authority  to  enforce  its 
reception  must  be  unnecessary,  if  it  should  not  stand  on 
such  a  basis,  that  intervention  would  be  unjust  and  inde- 
fensible on  any  principle  of  morality  or  public  utility. 

"  It  vi^ould  be  by  law  to  enable  the  debtor  to  defraud  his 
creditor. 

"  It  would  be  by  law  to  give  the  property  of  one  set  of 
men  to  another. 

"  It  would  be  by  law  to  involve  creditors  in  ruin,  in  order 
to  save  debtors  from  distress. 

"  It  would  be  by  law  to  undermine  all  the  principles  of 
private  credit,  private  faith,  and  private  honesty. 

"  If  it  were  to  be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent  that  many 
debtors  will  be  ruined,  what  interest  has  the  State  in 
substituting  one  set  of  ruined  men  to  another  set  of  ruin- 
ed men  ?" 

The  whole  memorial  is  couched  in  like  terse  and  forcible 
language,  and  seems  t^  have  excited  quite  a  commotion  in 
the  legislature,  for  they  refused  to  print  it — and  when  it 
was  up  next  day,  and  was  read  as  part  of  the  minutes, 
that  portion  of  the  minutes  was  ordered  to  be  obliterated. 
The  truth  was  too  reproachful  to  be  permitted  to  stand. 
As  it  may  possibly  interest  some  readers  to  know  the  exact 
course  which  this  matter  took  in  the  legislature,  I  have 
thrown  into  a  note,  explanatory  extracts  from  the  journals 
of  the  legislature,  kindly  looked  up  for  me  by  the  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  Hist.  Society,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Moore.* 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  May,  '86,  John  Broome  was 
reelected  President. 


*  In  the  Assembly,  Jan.  21, 1786.  Mr.  Paine  moved  for  a  Committee  of  one 
from  each  county  to  devise  the  best  method  tor  emitting  a  paper  currency,  and 
for  considering  and  reporting  means  and  measures  for  discharging  the  public 
debts. 

Carried — and  Committee  app.  (12.)     Journal,  p.  15. 

Committee  reported  on  Feb.  4.  Bill  ordered,  &c.  &c.,for  emitting  i;200,000 
in  bills  of  credit  of  this  State.  Same  Com.  with  the  addition  of  two  new 
members. 

Bill  reported  and  read  Feb.  6. 

Feb.  7.  Referred  to  Com.  of  the  Whole  House. 

Progress  reported  Feb.  10.  Feb.  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22.  (Pe- 
titions rec'd  and  referred  to  the  Com.)  23. — {Harpefs  amendment  making  the 
bills  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  ail  debts  and  contracts,  &c.,  rejected)  25. 
(Same  amendment  reconsidered  and  negatived,  and  Mr.  Schoonmaker  moved 
the  clause  in  the  act  No.  LX,  (see  below,)  which  was  adopted.)  28,  March  1. 

March  2d.  A  Metnorial  of  the  Clamber  of  Commerce  was  read.     Refrrence 
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As  exerjiplifying  manners  at  this  earlj?-  day,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  minutes  of  30th  June  is  this  entry : 

"  The  President  produced  a  letter  from  Chas.  Thomson, 
Secretary  of  Congress,  informing  the  Chamber  that  there 
Mould  be  a  public  levee  at  the  house  of  the  President  of 
Congress,  irom  12  to  2  o'clock  on  the  4th  July." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  they  re- 
ported, and  the  Board  resolved  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  meet  and  proceed  as  a  distinct  organization  to 
the  levee. 

On  18th  February,  "87,  it  was  resolved  that 

"  Such  merchants  being  citizens  of  this  State  as  were 
members  of  this  corporation,  antecedent  to  the  confirmation 

moved  to  the  Committee  above  and  negatived.  Motion  to  enter  it  on  the  Jour- 
nal, voted  down. 

March  3d.  Memorial  being  read  as  a  part  of  the  Minutes,  ordered  to  be  oblit- 
eraied. 

Memorial  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Five,  Messrs.  Boyd,  Troup,  Livingston, 
Havens  and  Pell. 

March  3d.  Committee  on  the  Bill  having  informed  the  House  of  their  readi- 
ness to  report,  Mr.  Gardner  moved  a  postponen#nt  of  consideration  of  the  Bill 
till  the  Committee  on  the  Memorial  should  report,  which  motion  did  not  prevail. 
Mr.  Gordon  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  Section  LX.  (See  below) — negatived. 
Mr.  Troup  then  moved  that  the  Bill  be  rejected — negatived. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

March  4th.  Mr.  Gordon  moved  a  resolution  to  order  the  Printer  to  the  State 
to  print  in  his  paper  the  Memorial,  &c. — not  allowed. 

March  6th.  Engrossed  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed.    Sent  to  Senate,  &c. 

Senate. — March  7th.  Bill  received  from  Assembly  and  ordered  to  a  second 
reading. 

March  8th.  Committed  to  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  with  it  the  Memorial 
and  Petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  Petition  of  600  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  N.  Y.,  &c.  &c. 

Progress  reported  March  10,13,14.  (Memorial  of  Merchants,  &c.)  15,  16,23, 
28,  29,  (question  whether  the  money  emitted  should  be  a  tender,  decided  in  the 
negative,)  and  Section  LX.  amended,  &c.  &,c.  Sent  to  the  Assembly  for  con- 
currence in  amendments. 

April  1st.  Bill  returned  from  Assembly — various  amendments  not  concurred 
in,  and  the  Senate  receded  from  all  but  two,  and  on 

April  6th.  They  came  to  an  agreement,  &c. 

Session  Laws,  9th  Session. — 1786. 

An  Act  for  emitting  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  in  bills  of 
credit,  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned.     Passed  the  18th  of  April,  1786. 

Sect.  LVIL  [Gold  and  silver  and  the  bills  emitted  by  this  Act  only  to  be  re- 
ceived for  duties  by  the  Collector.] 

Sect.  LX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  bills 
of  credit  to  be  emitted  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases 
when  any  suit  is  or  shall  be  brought  or  commenced  for  any  debt  or  damages,  and 
the  cost  of  suit,  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  thereof — provided  always,  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  contravene  any  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  of 
America  and  any  Foreign  State  or  Power. 
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of  the  charter  by  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed 
loth  April,  '84,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  admitted  and  de- 
clared to  be  members  thereof — provided  that  they  respec- 
tively attend  the  chamber  at  a  stated  meeting,  and  signify 
their  consent  to  be  considered  members  on  or  before  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June  next." 

This  was  a  peace-offering  to  those  who,  having  remain- 
ed in  the  city  during  the  British  occupation,  had,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  been  looked  upon  with  averted  eyes. 

At  the  meeting  in  June,  of  this  year,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  members  of  the  chamber  would  dine  together,  on  the 
4th  July,  at  Bradford's  Cofiee  House — and  that  such  other 
citizens  as  might  choose,  be  invited  to  unite  in  the  dinner. 
"  Fifteen  shillings  for  each,"  says  the  report  recommending 
this  patriotic  dinner,  "  would,  with  economy,  probably  be 
adequate  to  the  expense  of  the  entertainment."  Prices  as 
well  as  times  and  men  have  changed  very  considerably 
since  then,  and  40s.  or  $5,  is  now  about  the  lowest  mark 
for  like  festivals. 

At  the  September  meeting  a  revision  of  the  By-Laws  was 
discussed  and  adopted.  Also  regulations  respecting  damages 
on  Bills  of  Exchange,  commissions  on  Business,  quality 
and  weight  of  Goods,  &c.  Among  the  By-Laws  then  adopt- 
ed was  one  to  the  effect  that  any  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion refusing  to  submit  to  the  x\rbitration  Committee,  or 
other  members  of  the  chamber,  any  matters  of  account 
which  they  may  be  concerned  in,  he  expelled  the  chojnher. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  this  resolution  was  made  by  Gen, 
Malcolm,  at  the  December  meeting,  and  lost. 

The  chamber  occupied  itself  with  all  the  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  commerce,  and  occasionally  went  farther,  as  at  the 
September  meeting,  1788,  they  resolved, 

"  That  the  President,  in  behalf  of  the  chamber,  wait  upon 
his  Worship  the  Mayor,  to  request  that  the  corporation 
would  be  pleased  to  fit  up  and  repair  the  City  Hall  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  convenient  as  possible  for  the  re- 
ception of  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  in  this  city  in  March 
next." 

At  the  next  meeting  in  October  an  additional  resolution 
was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  great  advantage 
to  the  city  and  state,  that  Congress  should  meet  in  New 
York,  required  the  chamber  to  make  efforts  with  the  legis- 
lature for  the  passing  of  a  law  that  the  expenses  incurred 
in  providing  for  the  accomTnodalion  of  Congress  be  a  charge 
against  the  Slate. 
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It  has  heeti  noticed  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  memoir, 
that  in  grateful  remembrance  of  Lieut.  Governor  Colden's 
ready  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  founders  of  the 
Association  that  he  would  grant  to  it  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, a  picture  of  the  Lieut.  Governor  was  painted  for,  and 
at  the  expense  of,  the  chamber. 

On  the  1st  February,  1790,  Vice  President  Murray  noti- 
fied the  chamber  that  this  picture,  in  good  preservation, 
was  in  hands  which  were  willing  to  restore  it  to  its  owners  ; 
whereupon  the  president  was  requested  to  write  to  the  per- 
son indicated,  and  ask  for  its  restoration.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, restored  to  the  chamber  in  May,  1703,  by  Cadwalla- 
der  D.  Golden,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  and  or- 
dered to  be  framed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Wetmore,  whose  zeal  and  intelligence  in  all  he  undertakes, 
are  not  less  prized  by  this  Society,  of  which  he  is  an  hon- 
ored and  most  useful  member,  than  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— at  my  request  furnished  the  curious  information 
concerning  this  picture,  and  other  objects  valuable  to  the 
chamber,  embraced  in  the  annexed  letter : 

New  York,  November  20,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  asking  for  any  in- 
formation of  interest  relating  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I 
will  state  as  briefly  as  possible  one  or  two  incidents  which 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  your  proposed  discourse. 

When  1  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  chamber  in  1843,  I  received  a  single  volume 
of  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  and  could  not  learn  on  inqui- 
ry of  my  predecessors  that  any  previous  volumes  were  ex- 
tant. Possessing  something  of  an  antiquarian  disposition, 
I  was  not  content  to  believe  that  the  history  of  so  ancient 
an  incorporation  could  be  imperfect.  After  diligent  inquiry, 
and  tracing  the  affairs  back  through  a  number  of  years,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  a  lumber  box  at  a  store  in 
Front  street  the  two  volumes  of  early  records  now  in  your 
possession.  They  form  a  complete  series  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  institution,  in  1768,  to  the  present  time.  A 
short  hiatus  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  sessions  of  the  chamber  were  held  during 
that  period. 

While  occupied  in  my  search  for  the  missing  records,  I 
accidently  learned  that  in  the  garret  of  a  store  in  Cofiee 
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House  slip — (I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  sanction  the  use 
of  that  old,  familiar  designation,  rather  than  the  more  mo- 
dern one  of  Wail  street,)  were  to  be  found  two  large  frames 
supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the  chamber.  Upon  re- 
moving the  canvass  covering  and  the  coat  of  mildew 
and  dust  within,  1  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  discovering 
two  fine  historical  portraits.  The  injuries  resulting  from 
long  exposure  and  a  few  accidents  were  soon  repaired,  and 
these  fine  pictures  now  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Historical  Society,  where  they  were  depo- 
sited for  safe  custody  by  authority  of  the  chamber. 

The  portrait  of  Lieut.  Governor  Cadwallader  Golden,  the 
Executive  officer  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  at  the  period 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  chamber,  is  by  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Pine,  whose  history  is  unknown  to  me.  The  other 
is  unquestionably  the  best  full  length  portrait  extant  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is  a  production  of  great  merit,  and 
bears  evidence  of  being  from  the  hand  of  Trumbull,  and  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Dunlap's  work.  If  it  be  Trum- 
bull's, it  is  certainly  one  of  his  best  portraits.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  allusion  to  it  in  the  minutes. 

These  pictures  are  remembered  as  having  been  conspi- 
cuous ornaments  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  chamber  in 
the  old  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  were  saved  from  the 
flames  when  that  building  was  destroyed,  in  the  great  con- 
flagration, on  the  morning  of  December  16th,  1835.  When- 
ever the  merchants  of  New  York  shall  evince  enough  of 
public  spirit  to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  chamber,  and  thus  secure  a  local  habita- 
tion for  so  ancient  and  honorable  an  association,  the  custo- 
dy of  these  fine  paintings  will  doubtless  be  resumed.  They 
should  be  regarded  as  the  beginning,  only,  of  a  gallery  of 
portraits  illustrating  our  history  as  a  commercial  people. 

The  seal  of  the  chamber,  which  I  send  to  you  with  this, 
is  an  interesting  memorial  of  past  times.  It  is  of  massive 
silver,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  M^as  made  in 
London.  It  bears  date  1770,  the  year  of  the  Society's  in- 
corporation. The  purity  of  the  latin  motto — Non  Nobis 
Nati  Solum — has  been  questioned  by  graduates  of  the  later 
schools.  Whether  justly  so  or  not,  you  can  determine  bet- 
ter than  L* 

*  The  latinity  of  this  motto  could  only  seem  questionable  to  those  who  mis- 
took the  word  Solum  for  a  substantive,  instead  of  an  adverb, — as  it  is  here — 
"  Not  born  for  ourselves  alone,"  is  a  very  fitting  motto,  in  very  good  latin — for 
an  incorporation  of  merchanis. 
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A  somewhat  curious  story  attaches  to  ihis  seal.  Some 
years  after  the  Revolution,  a  gentleman  interested  in  the 
aftairs  of  this  country,  in  lodging  through  a  sort  of  curiosi- 
ty shop  in  London,  VA'here  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  per- 
sonal effects  was  displayed  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  purchaser, 
fortunately  discovered  this  signet  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York.  He  immediately  secured  the  valua- 
ble astray,  and  with  commendable  patriotism  restored  it  to 
the  proper  custody.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
his  name.  If  access  could  be  had  to  the  papers  of  the  late 
John  Pintard,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Chamber — a 
thorough  antiquarian  in  feeling  and  practice,  many  authen- 
tic and  interesting  details  relating  to  this  and  other  inci- 
dents belonging  to  your  subject,  would  doubtless  be  found. 
It  was  the  habitual  occupation  of  Mr.  Pintard  to  record 
everything  of  this  nature,  and  his  diary  must  be  rich  in  his- 
torical details. 

It  I  mistake  not,  Anthony  Van  Dam,  who  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  chamber,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
until  the  close  of  the  revolution,  went  to  England  among 
the  royalists  expatriated  at  that  period.  He  became,  I 
believe,  an  agent  of  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  suppose  that  through  some  inadvertency  of  his,  as  he 
was  the  legal  custodier  ot  the  article,  our  seal  found  its  way 
to  London,  and  after  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  the  dealer 
in  second-hand  wares  1  There  was  a  tablet  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Van  Dam  erected  in  one  of  our  city  churches,  (St. 
Paul's,  I  think,)  by  Mr.  Pintard. 

In  my  search  for  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the 
past  history  of  the  chamber,  my  attention  was  naturally  di- 
rected to  the  original  charter,  granted  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Col- 
den  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  George  III.,  and  which  I 
knew  had  been  in  existence  some  few  years  previously. 
Every  effort  in  my  power  was  made  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  continued  since,  but  as  yet  without  success,  for  the  re- 
covery of  this  interesting  link  in  our  historical  chain. 

There  is  a  bit  of  history,  also,  connected  with  this  old 
charter.  Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Admiral  Wal- 
ton, of  the  British  Navy,  succeeded  by  inheritance  to  the 
property  of  his  family  in  this  city;  and  on  taking  posses- 
sion, among  a  vast  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  lumber, 
boxes,  baskets  and  charts — articles  of  domestic  economy, 
dragoon  saddles  and  Hessian  muskets,  in  the  spacious  attic 
of  "  Walton  House,"  in  Pearl  street,  Avas  found  the  original 
charter  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.     It  was  very  large, 
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about  three  feet  in  width,  with  the  massive  waxen  seal  of 
the  crown,  six  inches  in  diameter,  attached,  and  the  whole 
carefully  encased  in  tin  and  enclosed  in  mahogany.  The 
Admiral  immediately  made  known  the  discovery  to  Mr. 
Pintard,  who  took  possession  of  the  document. 

Secretary  Van  Dam  was  known  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend,  probably  a  relative,  of  the  Walton  family, 
William  Walton  had  once  been  president  of  the  cham- 
ber. These  facts  may  account  for  the  situation  in  which 
the  charter  had  been  found,  and  we  must  therefore  believe 
that  this  instrument  had  lain  undisturbed  in  the  recesses  of 
Walton  House  for  the  period  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

On  the  night  of  the  great  fire,  the  mahogany  case  con- 
taining the  charter  was  seen  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
chamber,  at  the  Exchange.  As  everything  portable  was 
supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  building  before  its 
destruction,  I  indulged  for  some  time  a  confident  hope  of 
being  able  to  recover  the  old  charter.  In  this,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  have  been  disappointed.  If  it  was  saved  from  the  fire, 
it  has  ever  since  been  so  carefully  guarded  that  the  most  di- 
ligent research  has  not  been  successful  in  tracing  its  where- 
about. Like  the  old  seal,  it  may  yet  turn  up  in  some  un- 
expected manner,  and  then  our  memorials  of  an  existence 
of  fourscore  years  will  be  complete. 

I  am  persuaded  that  you  have  found  the  subject  in  your 
hands  one  of  deep  interest,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  commerce,  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  those  who  have  given  name  and 
character  to  our  community,  are  hereafter  to  be  matters  of 
history,  and  not  merely  of  tradition. 

I  wish  you  may  be  able  to  infuse  into  the  great  body  of 
our  merchants  something  of  that  true  esprit  de  corps  which 
had  so  often  given  power,  and  influence,  and  honor  to  com- 
mercial communities  in  other  countries. 

Why  should  not  measures  be  taken  for  an  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  our  institution,  and  thus  as- 
surance be  given  to  those  who  come  after  us,  that  civil  con- 
quests, won  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  former  genera- 
tions, have  not  been  unnoticed  or  forgotten  ? 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  true  respect  and  regard,  yours, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 

Charles  King,  Esq.,  &c.  &c..  New  York. 

The  Pilots  of  New  York  seem,  at  this  early  day,  to  have 
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given  trouble  and  dissatisfaction,  for  at  the  meeting  in  De- 
cember, 1791,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  regulations  and  conduct  of  the  pilots  belonging 
to  this  port.  At  the  next  meeting  this  committee  reported, 
and  the  chamber,  accepting  their  report,  resolved  that  "  the 
president  be  requested  to  forward  it  to  the  members  of 
Congress  who  represent  this  State,  soliciting  their  influence 
to  have  the  spirit  thereof  introduced  into  any  law  which 
may  be  brought  forward  for  the  general  regulation  of  pilots." 

This  is  interesting  at  this  time  as  bearing  upon  a  question 
now  agitated  with  apparent  seriousness — as  to  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  Congress  to  regulate  pilotage. 

Here  is  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of  that  right,  with- 
in two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  an 
appeal  to  it  from  New  York,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
pilots  under  the  State. 

In  May,  1793,  the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  chamber  was 
changed  from  G  to  7  P.  M.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  the  fines  for  non-attendance  were  abolished. 

At  a  special  meeting  on  the  24th  July,  1793,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  St.  Domingo,  who,  flying  from  that  Island  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disasters  and  horrors  of  the  servile  war,  had 
arrived  and  were  arriving  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
August  meeting  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  chamber 
and  ordered  to  be  published,  in  favor  of  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing neutrality  in  the  war  then  going  on. 

At  the  May  meeting  in  '94,  the  annual  election  coming 
on,  there  was  a  tie  vote  for  president,  17  each,  for  John 
Broome,  who  had  been  annually  reelected  from  1785,  and 
Gulian  Verplanck.  On  a  second  ballot  Mr.  Verplanck  was 
elected.  He  shortly  afterward  appeared  in  the  chamber, 
and,  thanking  his  associates  for  the  honor,  declined  the  of- 
fice. Mr.  Broome  in  like  manner  acknowledging  the  obliga- 
tions conferred  upon  him  by  previous  repeated  elections, 
declined  being  a  candidate  again,  and  then  Mr.  Comfort 
Sands,  1st  Vice-President,  was  elected.  A  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Broome  was  passed  "  for  his  peculiar  and 
unremitted  attention  to  the  business  of  the  chamber  during 
his  long  administration  as  president." 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  bitterness  of  party  strife, 
which  at  the  period  in  question  was  running  very  high,  and 
when  the  French  revolutionary  tunes  of  Ca  ira  and  the 
Carmagnole  were  the  occasions  of  almost  as  much  passion 
and  prejudice  in  our  streets,  and  houses,  and  homes,  as  in 
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France — led  to  the  contest  between  Messrs.  Broome  and 
Verplanck,  or  rather  between  the  friends  of  these  gentle- 
men, for  each  of  them  evinced  perfect  self-respect  and  self- 
denial  on  the  occasion. 

John  Broome,  the  seventh  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
who  was  annuall}^  reelected  from  '85  to  '94 — was  of  Eng- 
lish parentage  but  American  birth.  His  mother  was  of  the 
old  Huguenot  family  of  Latoureite. 

He  studied  law  with  Gov.  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  but 
was  induced  by  an  elder  brother,  Samuel  Broome,  to  re- 
nounce the  Bar  for  Commerce,  and  accordingly  he  went 
into  partnership  with  that  brother  as  an  English  Importer, 
before  the  revolution.  After  a  time,  however,  he  carried 
on  business  on  his  own  account,  and  acquired  both  wealth 
and  reputation  as  a  merchant. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Mr.  Broome  mar- 
ried a  Lloyd,  of  Lloyd's  Neck.  He  was  a  zealous  whig 
during  the  Revolution,  a,nd  stood  manfully  by  his  country 
through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  that  trying  war.  In  1775, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  '76 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  was 
forced  to  remove  from  the  city  by  the  inroads  of  the  British 
forces. 

'  He  abandoned,  as  did  so  many  other  whig  merchants, 
their  business  and  residence  in  New  York,  while  it  remain- 
ed in  the  British  occupation,  and  removing  to  Connecticut, 
devoted  his  means  and  energy  to  fitting  out  privateers 
a,gainst  British  commerce. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed  his  residence  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  a  proud  tribute  to  his  honored  name  to 
state,  that  he  was  among  those  citizens  who,  after  the 
close  of  hostilities,  paid  in  full,  principal  and  interest,  the 
debts  he  contracted  in  England  before  the  war,  and  which 
too  many  considered  abrogated  or  outlawed  by  that  war. 

Mr.  Broome  was  for  several  years  an  Alderman  of  the 
city ;  in  1784  he  was  appointed  City  Treasurer  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  also  president  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Company,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  incorporated  by 
the  State.  Mr.  Broom^e  espoused  the  anti-federal  side  in 
politics,  and  was  chosen  in  1800  a  Mem.ber  of  the  Assem- 
bly from  this  city,  and  with  his  colleagues.  General  Gates, 
Henry  Rutgers  and  George  Clinton,  contributed  to  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Thomas  JefFersoni  In  1801 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy 
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under  the  Act  of  1798 — and  in  1804  he  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor — Morgan  Lewis  being  the  Governor.  Mr. 
Broome  was  re-chosen  successively  for  six  j^ears,  but  died 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  August,  1810,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age, 

Mr.  Broome's  life,  career  and  character  are  among  those 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  refer  to  with  pride, 
as  of  one  belonging  for  many  years  to  their  honored  asso- 
ciation. 

Comfort  Sands,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Broome  in  the  presi- 
dency, and  held  that  station  for  four  years,  from  '94  to  '98, 
was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  and  born  at  Cow  Neck,  in 
February,  1748.  He  entered  early  into  a  counting  house, 
and  as  soon  as  of  age,  commenced  business  for  himself^ — 
just  one  year  after  the  first  institution  of  the  chamber.  He 
had  already  acquired  considerable  fortune  when  the  war  of 
the  revolution  broke  out.  He  was  a  sterling  whig,  and 
embraced  the  cause  of  his  native  land  with  zeal  and  courage. 
He  renounced  his  residence  in  New  York,  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  '75  and  '76,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

While  the  Congress  were  at  White  Plains  in  '76,  Mr. 
Sands  was,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  appoint- 
ed on  the  24th  July,  Auditor  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  1781,  when  other 
avocations  induced  him  to  resign  it.  Mr.  Sands  then  became 
a  contractor  for  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  American 
Army,  and  in  1783,  at  the  peace,  entered  into  business  with 
his  brother  Joshua,  and  for  several  years  pursued  his  busi- 
ness as  a  leading  merchant.  He  was  repeatedly  sent  to 
the  Assembly  from  the  city — was  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
New  York — and  was  everywhere  regarded  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  opulent  merchant. 

Reverses,  such  as  the  most  prudent  cannot  always  escape, 
overtook  him — and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
retirement.  He  breathed  his  last  at  tloboken,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1834,  at  the  good  old  age  of  nearly  87  years. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  '94 — with  the  laudable  solicitude  for 
peace,  of  which  enlightened  commercial  men  are  always 
the  advocates — of  peace  with  honor — the  chamber  unani- 
mously adopted  resolutions  on  occasion  of  the  appointment 
by  Washington  of  John  Jay,  as  Minister  to  England.  We 
quote  only  one : 

"  Resolved,  That  if  nevertheless  this  Embassy  should  fail 
to  preserve  to  us  the  blessings  of  Peace,  yet  we  persuade 
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ourselves  it  cannot  fail  to  convince  all  nations  of  our  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  to  unite  our  own  sentiments  and  ef- 
forts, and  render  an  appeal  to  arms  more  honorable  to  us 
and  more  formidable  to  our  enemies." 

This  is  the  language  of  genuine  patriotism  and  wise 
statesmanship — and  must,  when  published,  as  it  was  order- 
ed to  be,  have  produced  a  great  impression. 

The  political  preference  of  the  chamber,  however,  was 
plainly  indicated  by  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  2d  of 
January,  '95,  that  the  chamber  will  pay  for  the  gunpowder 
expended  in  celebrating  the  election  of  John  Jay  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  to  which  high  office  he  was  chosen  by 
the  people,  while  on  his  voyage  home  from  his  successful 
embassy  to  Great  Britain. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  chamber  on  the21st  of  July,  '95, 
was  convened  to  consider  the  subject  "  which  particularly 
agitated  the  public  mind,  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain." The  Minutes  say,  "  this  meeting  was  the  most  re- 
spectable ever  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (upwards 
of  seventy  members  being  present.)  After  the  Treaty  was 
read,  resolutions  approving  thereof  were  adopted  with  only 
ten  dissenting  voices."  Neither  the  Resolutions,  however, 
nor  the  Yeas  and  Nays  are  given. 

The  next  entry  is  a  sad  one. 

No  business  was  transacted  except  the  appointment  of 
monthly  committees,  in  August,  September,  October  and 
November,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dangerous  fever. 
About  700  persons,  mostly  foreigners,  died  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  iVpril,  '96,  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  Seamen,  then  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  >^tates,  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  chamber — 
drawn  by  Rufus  King,  one  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  from 
New  York — was  unanimously  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
returned,  with  that  vote,  to  Mr.  King. 

A  proposal  for  an  accurate  general  survey  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  w^as  at  the  same  meeting  trans- 
mitted to  Edward  Livingston,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  New  York,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  March,  '98,  the  chamber  petitioned  Congress  to  fortify 
the  Harbor,  in  view  of  the  critical  state  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  they  deputed  Col.  Ebenezer  Stevens,  a  member  of 
the  chamber,  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
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giving  the  necessary  information  to  Congress  respecting  the- 
fortifications  of  the  city  and  port.  A  Memorial  to  a  like  ef- 
tect  was  also  addressed  to  the  Legislature. 

Col.  Stevens,  at  the  next  meeting,  reported  in  writing  the 
result  of  his  mission,  which  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  in- 
duce a  committee  of  Congress  to  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  il  17,000  for  fortifying  the  harbor;  but  Col.  Stevens 
expressed  doubts  whether  Congress  would  act  upon  this 
recommendation. 

The  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
Republic,  were  becoming  daily  more  and  more  menacing, 
and  accordingly  the  chamber  unanimously  adopted,  in  Au- 
gust, '98,  the  report  of  a  committee  approving  the  neutral 
policy  adopted  by  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  Europe,  and  the  repeated  overtures  made  by 
the  then  president,  John  Adams,  for  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  misunderstanding  with  France.  That  report 
concluded  with  this  resolution. 

*'  But,  estimating  our  rights  as  an  independent  nation 
far  above  any  considerations  of  inconvenience  which  may 
attend  the  means  of  maintaining  and  preserving  them, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  zealously  support  such  measures 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  may  dictate,  and  demon- 
strate by  our  unanimity  that  all  efforts  to  divide  us  will- 
be  vain." 

About  forty  members  were  present  at  this  meeting.  The 
resolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  returned  an  immediate  answer,  a  copy  of  which 
is  spread  on  the  minutes,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with 
this  proceeding  of  the  chamber. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  '98,  John  Murray  was 
chosen  president. 

From  the  month  of  August  until  the  month  of  December^ 
no  meeting  of  the  chamber  was  held,  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  yellow  fever,  which  made  its  appearance 
about  the  28th  of  August.  The  transactions  of  the  chamber 
for  the  next  year  were  few  and  unimportant ;  the  meetings 
frequently  failing  for  want  of  a  quorum.  In  1799  the  yel- 
low fever  again  prevailed,  and  from  July  to  December  there 
was  no  meeting  of  the  chamber. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  chamber  was  convened  on  the 
26th  of  December,  '99,  to  consider  of  some  appropriate  mode 
of  testifying  regret  for  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the 
nation  in  the  death  of  George  Washington  r  and  Archibald 
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Gracie,  Wm.  Baj^ard  and  Jonathan  H.  Lawrence,  were 
named  as  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  chamber,  to  confer 
with  other  committees  appointed  by  citizens,  and  with  full 
power  to  make  all  necessar}^  arrangements. 

The  year  1800  was  a  very  blank  year,  according  to  these 
Records — few  meetings  were  held,  and  little  done  at  them, 
and  during  five  months,  from  June  to  October,  both  inclu- 
sive, no  meeting  at  all  was  held. 

The  February  meeting,  1801,  records  long  complaints 
about  various  schemes  for  amending  the  Inspection  Laws, 
especially  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes.  There  was  also  renew- 
ed complaint  about  the  pilots,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  what  alterations  were  requisite  in  the 
regulations  for  the  pilot  service. 

The  year  1801  was  hardly  less  barren  than  its  precursor, 
no  quorum  having  been  formed  after  June  until  Feb.,  1802, 
when  a  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  cham- 
ber against  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  (the  act  known 
in  the  partizan  jargon  of  the  day  as  the  act  creating  Mid- 
night Judges.)  The  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  President,  and  a  copy,  through  Dr.  Mitchell,  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  city  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. No  meeting  was  again  had  till  May,  when  the 
officers  were  to  be  chosen.  John  Murray  was  reelected  for 
the  fifth  time  in  succession. 

The  pilots  were  again  complained  of  for  neglect  of  duty, 
and  a  formal  report  against  them  was  made  at  the  June 
meeting,  and,  by  order  of  the  chamber,  handed  to  the  war- 
dens of  the  port,  with  a  request  that  they  would  remedy 
the  evils. 

No  meeting  again  till  December,  when  a  committee  was 
again  appointed  to  devise  a  more  punctual  attendance  of 
the  members. 

At  the  commencement  of  1803,  Congress  had  under  discus- 
sion a  bill  for  repealing  all  discriminating  duties  on  foreign 
ships,  and  on  merchandise  imported  therein.  The  cham- 
ber took  the  alarm,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
remonstrance  against  a  measure  so  fraught  with  evil  to  our 
rising  navigation,  and  adopted,  unani?nousIy,  the  memorial, 
which  sets  forth,  in  facts  and  logic  irresistible,  the  impolicy 
and  mischief  of  the  proposed  repeal.  During  the  residue  of 
this  year  there  were  few  or  no  meetings.  Indeed  it  seemed 
the  established  custom,  since  the  fever  of  '98,  to  intermit 
all  meetings  of  the  chamber  during  the  summer  months. 

On  the  7th  of  February,   1804,  a  quorum  \vas  formed, 
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and  measures  were  taken  to  act  in  concert  with  the  city 
Corporation  and  Health  Officer,  to  devise  a  Quarantine 
system,  to  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

A  whole  year  elapsed  without  another  meeting  of  the 
chamber.  On  the  29th  of  February,  1805,  a  special  meet- 
ing was  had,  of  which  the  pilots  again  furnished  one  of  the 
motives  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  mea- 
sures for  remedying  the  complaints.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
give  a  public  dinner  to  Capt.  Preble,  just  then  returned 
from  his  gallant  exploits  before  Tripoli,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

A  meeting  in  May,  1806,  was  held  for  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers, when  on  the  declining  of  Mr.  Murray,  Cornelius  Ray 
was  chosen  president.  Mr.  John  Murray  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  descent.  Early  in  life,  (in  the  year 
1758,)  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
so  continued  until  his  death.  His  pursuits  were  exclusive- 
ly commercial,  and  successively  he  conducted  the  concerns 
of  Mr.  John  Murray,  Murray,  Sanson  &  Co.,  Murray  &  San- 
son, and  John  Murray,  through  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  with  good  success,  in  an  extensive  importing  and  com- 
mission business.  He  was  remarked  for  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, as  far  as  possible  removed  from  hazardous  specu- 
lation, though  possessed  of  ample  means.  He  claimed  and 
supported  a  character  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  consideration  of  the  mer- 
cantile community.  He  was  well  experienced  in  the  cus- 
toms of  merchants,  and  though  Avithout  a  professional 
education,  he  was  so  well  versed  in  the  law  of  Marine  In- 
surance, as  connected  with  the  customs  of  merchants,  that 
his  opinions  were  highly  appreciated,  as  was  manifested  by 
public  confidence  in  his  decision  as  arbitrator  on  Insurance 
cases,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.  He 
had  no  ambition  for  political  advancement,  which  he  might 
have  attained  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends.  He  served  as  Governor  and  Treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  almost  from  the  first  foundation  of  that  In- 
stitution. He  was  Director  in  the  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  this  city.  He  was  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  in  1808,  leaving  a  reputation 
without  reproach. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  became  virtually  ex- 
tinct for  a  period  of  eleven  years.  A  growing  indifference, 
for  several  years  previous  to  the  year  1806,  ha,d  beenmani- 
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fested  by  the  members  of  the  chamber,  to  the  dignity  and 
usefulness  of  the  association — so  that  its  ceasing  to  live,  as  it 
were,  for  a  term  of  years,  is  less  inexplicable  than  otherwise 
it  might  be  deemed. 

On  Tuesday,  4th  of  March,  1817,  under  a  summons  from 
Cornelius  Ray,  the  President  elected  in  1800,  issued  at  the 
request  of  several  members,  the  chamber  was  again  or- 
ganized— appointed  a  committee  to  revise  its  by-laws,  and 
renewed  signs  of  vitality  were  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of 
thirty-six  new  names,  mostly  of  young  merchants,  come 
upon  the  scene  since  the  last  preceding  meeting,  as  members 
of  the  chamber. 

The  meetings  were  reduced  to  six  per  year,  and  were  at- 
tended with  some  regularity.  At  the  meeting  in  April,  the 
portraits  of  Lt.  Gov.  Golden  and  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
taken  for  and  belonging  to  the  chamber,  were,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  deposited  with  them, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  chamber. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  February,  1819,  a  memorial  was 
adopted,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  against  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
This  memorial  argues  the  question  wholly  on  large  gene- 
ral grounds — and  it  says  expressly :  "  Your  memorialists 
are  not  induced  to  this  respectful  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments by  apprehension  of  loss  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
from  a  reduced  value  of  the  stock,  for  very  little  of  it  is 
held  by  them  ;  nor  by  pride  of  opinion,  for  they  have  had 
no  control  over,  neither  do  they  approve  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  that  institution,"  The  com- 
mittee who  prepared  and  reported  this  memorial  were  Wm. 
Neilson,  Geo.  Griswold  and  J.  J.  Palmer. 

Cornelius  Ray  having  declined  a  reelection,  William 
Bayard,  first  vice  president,  was  chosen  president.  The 
thanks  of  the  corporation  were  returned  to  Mr.  Ray  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services. 

Cornelius  Ray  was  of  an  old  New  York  family,  of  which 
the  founder,  John  Ray,  came  to  this  country  before  1700, 
from  Exeter,  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  England.  His 
son,  Richard  Ray,  in  1705,  was  married  to  Elsey  Saunders, 
and  their  son  Richard,  the  father  of  Cornelius,  was  born  in 
New  York  on  the  12th  of  June,  1717,  and  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1748,  he  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Bogert. 

From  this  marriage  sprang  Cornelius  Ray,  who  was  born 
in  New  York  on  the  25th  of  April,  1755.     He  married  in 
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Albany  in  July,  1784,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Edward 
Elrftendorff,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  county. 

Previously  thereto,  however,  Mr.  Ray  had  made  a  visit 
to  Europe. 

Mr.  Ray  was  an  active  merchant  of  New  York,  but  during 
the  Revolutionary  v/ar  he  retired  to  Albany.  When 
peace  had  restored  the  city  of  New  York  to  its  own  people, 
Mr.  Ray  returned  to  his  accustomed  place  and  pursuits.  Alter 
the  establishment  of  the  United  b^tates  Bank  Mr.  Ray  was 
chosen  president  of  the  branch  in  this  city,  and  so  continued 
until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1810.  He  was  also,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
from  1806  to  1819,  when  he  declined  farther  service.  Mr. 
Ray  was  long  connected  with  several  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitution of  his  native  city.  In  his  personal  character  and 
intercourse  he  was  kind  and  gentle,  of  high  and  w^ell  set- 
tled principles.  He  was  the  companion  and  friend  of  ma- 
ny of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  In  politics  he  was 
a  constant  and  sturdy  supporter  of  the  federal  party.  He 
was  an  honest  man,  a  kind  father,  warm  friend,  and  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  and  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1820,  an  unblemished  name,  which  his  children 
honorably  prize.  ' 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  September,  Delegates 
were  appointed,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Philadelphia,  to  meet  in  that  city  with  Delegates 
from  all  the  commercial  cities,  to  take  measures  to  defeat 
the  proposed  Tariff  Bill. 

Such  a  convention  did  accordingly  assemble  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  1st  of  November,  and  a  report  of  the  doings 
thereof  was  made  by  the  New  York  delegates  to  the  cham- 
ber, at  a  special  meeting  in  January,  1821.  This  report, 
which  is  spread  at  large  on  the  minutes,  embodies  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  that  convention,  and  a  journal 
of  its  proceedings,  and  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
by  it.  These  resolutions,  fourteen  in  number,  are  as  tho- 
roughly anti  tariff"  as  even  South  Carolina  could  desire  ;  yet 
no  state  south  of  Maryland  was  represented — the  conven- 
tion consisting  wholly  of  delegates  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  Wm.  Bayard,  president  of  the  New 
Y'^ork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  of  its  delegates,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention.  Revenue,  it  was  in- 
sisted by  these  resolutions,  is  the  legitimate  purpose  of  le- 
gislation  on  the  subject  of  duties ;  and  the  abolition  of 
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drawbacks  and  the  imposition  of  cash  duties  were  alike  re- 
sisted as  injurious  to  commerce,  Manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture. 

The  first  step  toward  building  a  Merchants'  Exchange 
was  taken  at  the  May  meeting  of  this  year,  when  a  com- 
ndttee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  exjiediency  of  such 
an  enterprise.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  petitioned  the  legislature  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  to 
build  an  exchange. 

This  act  was  granted,  and  under  it  subscriptions  were 
obtained  for  building  the  exchange,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1835. 

The  chamber,  in  December,  at  a  special  meeting  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  circular  letter  from 
the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Boston,  asking  the  simulta- 
neous cooperation  of  the  commercial  towns  and  cities,  in  an 
application  to  Congress  to  pass  a  Bankrupt  law,  resolved 
so  to  cooperate,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  fitting 
memorial,  which  was  reported  to  a  subsequent  meeting  and 
adopted. 

In  January,  1822,  the  chamber  discussed  and  adopted  re- 
solutions, which  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  against 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  trade  in  British  vessels 
from  the  colonies  while  the  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain 
was  maintained  against  our  navigation.  This  was  a  noted 
subject  of  dispute  in  its  day,  and  the  ground  here  taken  by 
the  chamber  was  clearly  that  called  for  by  a  just  sense  of 
American  rights — although  that  ground  was,  at  a  subse- 
quent day,  abandoned  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1822)  the  yellow  fever  again 
visited  New  York,  and  no  meetings  of  the  chamber  were 
held  from  the  2d  of  July  to  the  3d  of  December. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  subject  of  the  quarantine 
laws,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1818,  and  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  the  inspection  of  flour,  and  other  in- 
spection laws  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  chamber. 

At  the  February  meeting  an  elaborate  report  was  ac- 
cepted, setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  commending  it  to  the  special  regard  and  pro- 
tection of  the  chamber,  and  recommending  an  appropriation 
of  $250  to  its  library.  This  was  granted,  and  a  standing 
committee  of  five  members  of  the  chamber  was  to  be  an- 
nually appointed,  to  visit  the  library  from  time  to  time,  and 
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to  report  its  condition  and  that  of  the  association  to  the 
chamber. 

Alarm  was  created  in  this  city  at  this  juncture,  by  a  pro- 
position before  the  Legislature  lor  confining  the  sittings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  altogether  to  Albany,  and  consequent- 
ly depriving  this  city  of  the  term  usually  held  here,  at  which, 
cases  involving  nice  points  of  mercantile  law,  were  pleaded 
by  men,  whose  residence  and  business  here  necessarily 
made  them  conversant  with  the  laws  and  the  usages  of 
merchants.  A  strong  memorial  against  this  innovation  was 
adopted,  and  the  measure  fell  through. 

An  able  memorial  was  also  adopted,  17th  February,  1823, 
against  a  proposal  of  the  Common  Council,  to  assess  taxes 
on  all  property  either  owned  in  the  city  or  brought  into  it 
for  sale — a  project  which,  in  the  language  of  the  memorial, 
"  contemplated  nothing  less  than  that  every  firkin  of  butter, 
every  basket  of  eggs,  all  meats,  poultries,  fish,  vegetables, 
all  articles  of  fueC  of  clothing,  of  amusement,  of  luxury,  of 
necessity,  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  the  seas, 
brought  from  our  confederate  states,  equally  with  the  man- 
ufactures and  productions  of  foreign  countries,  shall  each 
and  all  pay  toll  to  the  corporation  of  New  York,  for  the 
privilege  of  being  introduced  into  the  city  lor  the  consump- 
tion, use  and  benefit  of  its  inhabitants." 

A  very  strong  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was  adopted 
at  the  February  meeting,  1 823,  against  the  law  for  inspect- 
ing tobacco,  as  wholly  injurious  and  of  questionable  consti- 
tutionality. 

In  the  minutes  of  December,  1823,  is  a  long  report  as  to 
the  law  of  factors  and  consignees,  and  their  right  to  pledge 
goods.  &c.,  together  with  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
on  the  points  applicable  to  this  subject,  which  were  submit- 
ted to  him. 

Again  did  the  chamber  petition  Congress  for  a  bankrupt 
law,  which  the  commercial  disasters  of  1823  rendered  so 
necessary,  but  still  petitioned  in  vain. 

The  quarantine  law  and  the  pilots  were  still  sources  of 
discontent,  trouble  and  remonstrance. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  1826,  the  chamber  hard- 
ly met  at  all,  but  at  the  meeting  in  November,  Robert 
Lenox,  first  vice  president,  informed  the  chamber  that  their 
president,  Wm.  Bayard,  who  had  been  annually  reelected 
from  1820,  had  died  on  the  8th  September  preceding.  A 
committee  was  immediately  named  to  report  suitable  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  mem- 
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bers  for  the  deceased,  and  being  reported,  these  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed  ;  and  at  the  next  meeting — held 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacanc}^ — Robert  Lenox,  first 
vice  president,  was  chosen  unanimously. 

William  Bayard  decended  from  a  Huguenot  family  of 
honorable  antecedents  and  honorable  conduct,  was  the  son 
of  Col.  Bayard,  who,  trusted  by  the  crown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  returned  that  trust  with 
unhesitating  loyalty — and  taking  boldly  the  part  of  the 
crown,  subjected  his  large  estates  to  confiscation.  But  he 
was  not  thereby  exasperated  against  his  countrymen — on 
the  contrary,  while  this  city  was  in  possession  of  the  British, 
he  was  active  and  liberal  in  relieving  American  prisoners, 
and  obtained  the  release  of  many  from  that  scene  of  tor- 
ture and  of  death,  the  Jersey,  prison  ship. 

Col.  Bayard  accompanied  the  retiring  army  to  England, 
leaving  behind  his  son  William,  the  subject  of  this  notice — 
who  soon,  by  his  activity,  his  industry  and  his  good  conduct, 
made  for  himself  a  name  and  a  career,  as  an  honorable 
and  successful  merchant.  Forming  a  partnership,  first  with 
Herman  LeRoy,  and  then  with  James  Mc  Evers,  the  house 
ofLeRoy,  Bayard  Sf  McEvers  became,  and  for  long  years  re- 
mained, one  of  the  most  honored  and  prosperous  of  American 
commercial  establishments — they  enjoyed,  especially,  the 
confidence  of  the  wary  and  cautious  but  opulent  Dutch 
houses,  which,  in  the  hour  of  this  nation's  greatest  need,  after 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  before  yet  a  settled  federal 
government  had  consolidated  the  great  resources  of  the  coun- 
try and  obtained  the  control  of  them — had  made  large  loans 
to  the  young  republic.  The  credit  of  the  house  of  LeRoy, 
Bayard  &  McEvers  was  world  wide — audit  is  believed  that 
their  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  England,  were  first  used 
from  this  city,  as  a  remittance  to  the  East  Indies  instead  of 
coin,  for  the  purchase  of  India  goods. 

Their  opulence  and  credit  were  at  the  highest  when  the 
project  of  the  Erie  Canal  first  took  something  like  definite 
shape,  and  it  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Bayard's 
sagacity,  that  he  saw  with  the  eyes  and  large  soul  of  his 
early  friend  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  the 
enterprize,  and  pledged  himself  to  Mr.  Clinton,  to  procure 
from  his  Dutch  friends  the  capital  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking, upon  the  stock  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  record  lies  before  us,  written  by  one  who  then  was  in 
the  employment  of  the  firm,  and  now  a  respected  merchant 
in  this  city,  which  relates  the  particulars  of  an  interview 
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between  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Clinton  on  this  subject,  at  the 
counting-house  of  the  former,  and  testifies  both  to  the 
earnestness  of  Mr.  Bayard's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  great  pro- 
jects and  to  the  delicacy  of  its  real,  unfaltering,  undismayed 
and  undiscouraged  author  and  accomplisher,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton. He  objected  to  any  arrangement  which,  because  of 
the  known  intimacy  and  friendship  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayard,  might  lead  to  the  possible  imputation  that  they 
were  co-operating  in  such  a  work  for  purposes  of  personal 
speculation.  The  overture  was  therefore  declined — but  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  confidence  expressed  by  a 
man  so  conversant  with  the  state  of  credit  and  the  money 
market  as  Mr.  Bayard,  that  capital  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion could  be  had  on  the  bonds  of  the  State,  had  a  most 
encouraging  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and 
led  him  to  persevere  unto  final  and  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess. 

In  this  success  no  one  more  heartily  rejoiced — than  Mr. 
Bayard. 

In  all  public  works  and  institutions  of  benevolence  Mr. 
Bayard  was  ever  ready.  His  private  bounties  were  nu- 
merous, magnificent,  and  silent.  His  personal  demeanor 
was  most  courteous — his  manners  winning,  his  temper  gen- 
tle and  sM^eet.  He  had  no  enemies  and  hosts  of  friends — 
and  when  finally  summoned  from  among  the  living,  he  was 
mourned  as  those  only  are  mourned  who  have  learned  and 
practised  the  great  but  rare  lesson  in  life,  of  so  using  pros- 
perous fortunes  as  to  disarm  malice  and  silence  envy. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1827,  a  remonstrance  was 
adopted  against  a  bill  before  the  Legislature,  proposing  to 
change  the  rate  of  damages  on  protested  bills  on  Europe, 
from  20  per  cent.,  the  established  rate,  to  7  per  cent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bill  finally  passed, 
fixing  the  damages  at  10  per  cent. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1827,  the  new  Exchange,  in  Wall 
street,  being  opened  for  business,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  that  day,  took  possession  of  the  apartment  assigned  for 
their  use  by  the  trustees  of  the  building. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1827,  the  chamber,  on  the  suggestion 
of,  and  co-operating  with,  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  President,  John 
Q.  Adams,  in  favor  of  a  line  of  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Thus,  twenty-one  years  ago,  was  suggested  the  route 
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which  within  the  last  few  weeks — days,  it  may  almost  be 
said — has  been  carried  into  actual  operation,  for  communi- 
cating with  the  Pacidc  Ocean.  At  that  time  no  vision  of 
American  States  on  that  great  sea — of  a  continuous  people 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  stretching  across  the  whole 
continent,  of  the  same  language,  lineage  and  laws — had 
dawned  on  the  popular  mind.  The  communication  then 
sought  was  simply  for  commercial  convenience  ;  but  now 
it  is  of  high  social  and  political  necessity  that  we  should 
have  the  most  rapid  means  of  communicating  with  our  own 
countrymen  in  California  and  in  C  i-egon  ;  and  hence  the 
lines  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  Chagres — of  which  the 
first  will  take  her  departure  next  week — and  of  a  connect- 
ing line  on  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  first,  the  California, 
went  hence  about  a  month  ago. 

The  plan  suggested  to  the  government  by  the  chamber,  in 
1827,  was  for  a  line  of  small  nation  ,i  vessels  to  sail  once  a 
month  to  Chagres,  with  a  number  of  like  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  to  meet  their  mails  at  Panama,  and  convey  them  to 
Valparaiso,  touching  at  intermedia.te  ports. 

In  September,  1 827,  was  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  urging  their  co-operation  with  a  plan  propos- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  for  constituting  a  new 
court  in  the  city,  to  be  known  as  the  Superior  Court,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  great  delay  in  the  law  now  so  per- 
nicious, arising  from  the  excess  of  cases,  and  the  insufficient 
provision  of  courts  to  determine  them. 

In  January,  1828,  another  very  earnest  and  forcible  re- 
monstrance to  Congress  against  the  farther  increase  pro- 
posed of  duties  on  woollens,  was  adopted,  and  in  the  next 
month  commendation  is  officially  bestowed  on  a  report  by 
a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  as  to  the  farther 
increase  of  the  tariff,  and  thanks  were  voted  to  such 
newspapers  as  had  reproduced  extracts  from  that  report. 

A  special  meeting  was  convened  by  the  president  on  the 
18th  of  February,  in  order  to  consider  of  the  proper  means 
of  testifying  respect  for  the  memory  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who  died  at  Albany  on  the  J  1th  of  February,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  reported  by 
W.  W.  Woolsey,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  chief  one 
is  here  quoted,  as  comprehending  in  a  brief  summary  the 
outline  of  an  illustrious  life  : 

"  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature,  and 
to  the  benevolent  institutions  which  distinguish  the  present 
day — his  successful  efl:brts  to  promote  schools  among  the 
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great  body  of  our  citizens,  whereby  nearly  half  a  million  of 
our  youth  receive  the  benefit  of  education — his  genius  in 
projecting,  and  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in  carrying  into 
effect,  the  great  scheme  of  internal  navigation,  which  has 
already  united  the  Hudson  with  the  inland  seas  of  the  north, 
and  will  soon  lead  to  a  similar  union  with  the  immense 
waters  of  the  west,  and  lay  open  to  the  commerce  of  this 
citv  fertile  countries,  whose  shores  are  not  inferior  in  extent 
to  the  shores  of  Europe — all  show  the  superiority  of  his 
mind — that  it  was  directed  to  the  most  patriotic  objects,  and 
that  its  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  splendid 
success." 

The  public  man  of  whom  these  things  could  be  justlj'^ 
said,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Witt  Clinton  they  mo^^t  unques- 
tionably were,  needs,  can  indeed  have,  no  higher  eulogy — 
no  more  glorious  epitaph  ;  but  where  is  the  monument 
which  such  a  benefactor  should  receive  from  the  hands  of 
a  grateful  people,  and  more  especially  from  the  hands  of  a 
city,,  of  whicb  the  enterprise  he  can-led  through  to  such  un- 
paralleled success  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is  yet  con- 
stantly adding  to,  the  Mealth  and  prosperity  ? — VVhere  is 
the  monument  of  grateful  New  York  to  its  benefactor,  De 
Witt  Clinton  ?  Maj"  the  day  not  be  distant  when  he  who 
shall  repeat  this  question  will  be  referred  to  some  lofty  and 
fitting  memorial  which  shall  attest,  to  all  eyes  and  all  ages, 
that  he  whose  canal  has  poured  wealth  prodigally  into  our 
streets — whose  provident  mind,  in  contributing  firmly  to 
establish  and  widely  to  spread  popular  instruction — has 
poured  streams,  yet  more  priceless,  of  knowledge  and  mo- 
rality into  the  hearts  of  millions,  who  yet  know  not  his 
name  from  any  public  record — that  he,  the  benefactor  of 
his  own  age  and  generation,  and  of  generations  yet  unborn 
— did  not  serve  an  ungrateful  people. 

At  the  same  meeting,  W.  Trimble,  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  procuie  amendments  to  the  acts  for  appoint- 
ing and  regulating  pilots,  reported  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  anything,  and  that  their  attempts  had 
altogether  failed. 

In  April,  a  committee  from  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  asked  from  the  New  York  chamber  their  co- 
operation in  inducing  Congress  to  construct  a  breakwater 
in  the  Delaware,  which  request,  after  being  referred  to  a 
committee  and  favorably  reported  upon,  was  complied 
with. 

Another  proposition  from  the  Philadelphia  chamber  met 
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with  less  success  ;  that  for  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
compulsory  warehousing  and  cash  duties,  for  the  present 
system  of  duties  on  credit.  A  long  and  able  report  adverse 
to  this  proposition,  was  made  to  the  chamber  of  New  York 
and  accepted  by  it,  and  a  counter  memorial  to  that  from 
Philadelphia  was  directed  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  February,  1829,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
chamber  to  Congress,  dwelling  upon  "the  calamitous  re- 
sults of  the  tariff  of  1828/'  and  asking  for  a  redaction  of 
duties, 

On  the  30th  of  April,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  consi- 
der of  the  proper  mode  of  testifying  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Archibald  Gra.cie,  then  lately  deceased-  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  at  the  next  stated  meeting,  in  May, 
when  accordingly  it  was  oj^dered  that  the  date  of  his  decease 
be  entered  on  the  minutes  as  a  renewed  expression  of  the 
high  sense  entertained  of  the  services  of  the  deceased  while 
an  officer  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
which  it  cherishes  of  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  his 
intelligence  and  benevolence,  and  of  his  uniform  and  tried 
integrity. 

This  was  a  high,  well  merited,  most  unusual,  and  there- 
fore more  precious  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man, 
who  no  longer,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  for  several 
years  before,  had  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
society. 

It  was  well  merited.  Adversity  such  as  falls  at  times 
upon  the  most  cautious  merchant,  had  fallen  upon 
Archibald  Gracie,  and  he  who  for  more  than  the  third  of  a 
century  had  pursued  with  signal  industry,  intelligence,  lib- 
erality and  success,  the  high  and  honorable  calling  of  a 
merchant,  saw  himself  stricken  down  in  his  advanced  years, 
by  a  succession  of  disasters  which  no  prudence  could  avert, 
nor  sagacity  foresee. 

Mr.  Gracie  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  left  his  birth- 
place, Dumfries,  about  the  same  time  with  Wm.  Ewart 
and  John  Reid,  youths  of  his  own  age,  and  alike  bent  on 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  commercial  world.  Mr.  Ewart 
directed  his  steps  to  Liverpool,  and  became  there  the  head 
of  the  house,  well  known  to  American  merchants,  of  Ewart, 
Rutson  &  Co.  Mr.  Reid  found  his  theatre  in  London,  and 
there  became  the  head  of  another  well  known  house,  Reid, 
Irving  &  Co.  Mr.  Gracie  crossed  the  sea,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  established  himself  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and 
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soon  made  for  himself  a  position  and  a  name  there.  Called 
by  his  business  occasionally  to  New  York,  he  here  met 
with  the  wife  who  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  after 
life,  Miss  Rogers ;  and  this  circumstance,  combining  with 
the  better  field  which  New  York  presented  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Grade's  reach  of  mind  for  the  prosecution  of  business,  de- 
termined him  to  remove  to  this  city  about  1791  ;  and  here 
he  labored  honorably,  diligently,  and  for  long  years,  most 
successfully.  His  habits  as  a  man  of  business  were  those 
of  great  self-reliance,  great  promptness  and  great  decision. 
Wealth  flowed  in  upon  him,  but  he  valued  it  only  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  indulge  the  generous  feelings  of  a  nature  that 
never  harbored  a  selfish  i bought — the  noble  impulses  of  a 
heart  which  found  its  delight  in  conferring  benefits,  reliev- 
ing distress,  promoting  every  good  aim  and  aspiration.  His 
family,  his  domestic  hearth,  was  the  home  of  happiness — 
of  hospitality — of  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues.  Of 
a  cheerful  temper  and  most  winning  and  gentle  manners 
himself,  the  sunshine  of  his  ample  brow  and  bright,  quick, 
but  smiling  eyes,  diffused  itself  over  all  around — his  footstep 
as  it  entered  the  sanctuary  of  home  from  the  labor  of  the 
counting-house,  fell  upon  every  ear  as  the  most  welcome 
sound,  for  he  was  beloved  as  such  a  man  only  can  be 
beloved. 

In  his  public  walk  as  in  his  private  life  he  was  without 
blemish  or  reproach.  His  views  of  human  nature  were 
hopeful.  Distrust  was  foreign  to  him  wholl}^ — honest,  con- 
fiding, unsuspecting  himself— he  would  not  soil  his  mind, 
nor  sour  his  own  hopeful  temper,  by  suspecting  the  motives 
or  the  integrity  of  others.  He  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
and  a  nobler  one  does  not  beat  on  earth. 

When  the  storm  came,  which  after  long  and  vigorous 
struggling  overthrew  him,  he  lamented  less  his  own  priva- 
tions, his  own  altered  condition,  than  that  of  those  most 
dear  to  him  ;  the  loss  uf  fortune,  as  carrying  with  it  the  loss 
of  the  means  of  self-indulgence,  or  of  ostentation,  or  display, 
touched  him  not  at  rJl ;  but  it  did  touch  him  nearly  that 
the  hand  which  had  never  turned  away  the  suffering  or  the 
destitute,  was  now  powerless  for  acts  of  benevolence. 

He  died  in  this  city  '•  his  74th  year,  mourned  and  hon- 
ored most  by  those  wL  ,.  most  nearly  lived  with  and  knew 
him. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1830,  and  the  beginning 
of  1831,  little  business  of  moment  was  transacted. 

The  president,  Robert  Lenox,  summoned  an  extra  meet- 
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in^  of  the  chamber  on  the  Gfh  of  July,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  testifying  respect  for  the  late  James  Monroe, 
ex-President  of  the  United  States,  who  died  in  the  city  on 
the  preceding  4th  inst. 

The  chamber  adopted  resolutions  of  regret  and  respect, 
and  determined  to  attend  in  a  body  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

The  lleijgate  and  East  river  pilots  now  came  in  for  their 
share  of  animadversion,   and  at   the  February  meeting  in 

1832,  a  petition  was  voted  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
praying  that  coasting  vessels  trading  from  Troy,  Albany 
and  New  York  to  eastern  ports,  through  the  Sound,  may  be 
exempted  from  pilotage  fees,  which  they  are  now  by  law 
obliged  to  pay,  when  they  neither  need  nor  employ  pilots, 
the  masters  thereof  being,  themselves,  at  least  as  skilful  as 
the  branch  pilots. 

In  April,  1832,  another  memorial  was  voted  to  Congress 
for  a  new  custom-house. 

No  quorum  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  November, 

1833,  to  May,  1834.  At  this  meeting  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  adopted  against  a  project  then  mooted,  of  causing  the 
city  hall  to  be  sold  to  the  General  Government  for  a  cus- 
tom-house and  post  office,  and  upon  these  resolutions  was 
founded  a  strong  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, dissuading  him  from  any  such  arrangement,  as  extreme- 
ly inconvenient  to  the  commerce  of  the  city.  A  committee 
of  the  chamber  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Washington  with 
this  memorial  and  the  resolutions  upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed, in  order  to  confer  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  represent  to  them  the  evils  of  such  a 
scheme. 

in  consequence  of  this  earnest  interposition  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  President,  as  was  announced  to  the  committee  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McLane,  determined  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan  of  building  the  custom  house  in 
Wall  street,  where  it  now  stands,  an  ornament  to  the  city, 
and  convenient  for  the  merchants. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  '33,  a  report  in  favor  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  Commercial  Library  was  adopted,  and 
resolutions  were  passed,  appropriating  $500  as  a  commence- 
ment, and  appointing  a  committee  of  five  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect these  resolutions.  The  library  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
room  in  the  Exchange  where  the  chamber  met.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  effect  was  given  to  these  resolutions, 
nor  that  any  steps  towards  carrying  them  into  execution 
were  ever  taken. 
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A  project  lor  a  ship  canal  round  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
and  of  a  railroad  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  was  laid 
before  the  chamber  in  September,  1833,  and  called  forth 
a  very  favorable  expression  of  opinion,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  publish  the  plan  of  the  proposed  canal, 
and  a  pamphlet  explanatory  thereof,  for  general  distribu- 
tion— the  cost,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
by  the  chamber. 

During  the  year  1835,  the  minutes  of  the  chamber  are 
unusually  barren.  The  following  entry,  under  date  of  5th 
of  January,  1836,  opens  the  third  volume  of  the  minutes  of 
the  chamber. 

'•  There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
this  day,  in  consequence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  and  the  confusion  created  in  all  bu- 
siness arrangem  Hilts  by  the  dreadful  and  most  disastrous 
lire  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December,  which  has  laid 
waste  the  greater  part  of  the  business  section  of  the  First 
Ward.  The  books  and  pictures,  and  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  chamber,  fortunately  were  saved  from  the  flames." 

It  cannot  be  misplaced  in  reference  to  the  grevious  ca- 
lamity recorded  in  the  entry  just  read  to  say,  that  the  unde- 
pressed spirit  and  unfaltering  energy  displayed  by  the  body 
of  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city,  under  such  losses  and 
disappointments  as  that  fire  occasioned,  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  admiration,  and  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing essentially  contributed  to  the  prompt  renovation,  in  even 
more  than  its  original  value  and  substance,  of  the  large 
district  over  which  the  flames  swept. 

In  several  cases  foundations  wen^  commenced  of  new 
and  more  costly  edifices,  amid  the  glow  of  the  expiring  em- 
bers of  the  buildings  destroyed,  and  it  is  pleasant  and 
grateful  to  believe  that  such  energy  was  not  without  its 
reward,  and  that  they  who  would  not  be  ruined  by  adding 
despondency  to  disaster,  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  wise- 
ly directed  and  rare  energy,  in  ultimate  and  not  long-waited- 
for  success. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  chamber,  a  memorial  to 
Congress  was  adopted,  praying  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
then  pending,  for  extending  the  term  of  bonds  for  duties  in 
New  York.  The  propriety  of  sending  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  establishment  of  foreign  insurance  companies 
among  us,  was  discussed,  bixt  the  chamber  declined  to  in- 
terfere. 
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The  pilots  again  came  up,  and  a  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  an  increase  of  the  number  was  adopted. 

A  bill  being  before  Congress  for  compelling  merchant 
ships  to  carry  apprentices,  with  a  view  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  experienced  seamen,  Mr.  Goldsborough,  a 
senator  from  Maryland,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate's  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  chamber,  with  the  expression  of  a  wish  ihi-  it's  opinion 
in  relation  thereto. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May  a  report  was  made  by  that  committee,  approving 
the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  but  dissenting  from  some 
of  its  details. 

In  February,  '87,  the  chamber  memorialized  Congress  for 
a  law  to  authorize  the  employment  of  some  of  the  vessels 
of  the  navy  to  cruise  off  the  coast  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, as  relief  vessels.  The  chamber  also  passed  strong 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
and  calling  upon  citizens  of  all  classes  to  subscribe  to  its 
stock. 

The  pilots  again  troubled  the  chamber,  and  a  committee 
was  sent  to  Albany  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  pre- 
mises. Happily,  Congress  had  now  passed  a  bill  throwing 
the  business  of  piloting  open  to  competition,  and  JNew  Jer- 
sey had  established  a  system  for  the  appointment  and  regu- 
lation of  pilots,  for  contributing  to  the  success  of  which,  by 
attending  at  Trenton,  Capt.  Hackstaff  received  the  spe- 
cial thanks  of  the  chamber. 

A  strong  remonstrance  against  the  usury  laws,  was  sent 
by  a  committee  to  the  State  Legislature,  a  printed  copy  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  minutes  of  2d  of  May, 

During  the  summer  of  '37,  no  meeting  of  the  chamber 
was  held.  It  was  at  this  period  that  our  city  was  thrown 
into  a  sudden  consternation  by  a  well  accredited  rumor 
that  a  pirate  vessel  had  been  met  with  in  the  track  of  our 
European  packet  ships,  and  had  actually  captured  a  Phila- 
delphia ship — a  rumor  which  called  forth  a  spontaneous, 
prompt  and  gratifying  expedition,  organized  with  the  ut- 
most despatch,  by  the  navy  officers  on  this  station,  in  order 
to  seek  out  and  capture  the  dangerous  toe.  Happily,  the 
rumor  proved  unfounded ;  but  its  existence  had  the  good 
effect  of  displaying  the  zeal  of  the  navy,  and  of  turning  at- 
tention to  the  necessity,  with  so  rich  a  commerce  and  so 
defenceless  a  coast  as  ours,  of  always  having  at  hand, 
and  in  readiness,  a  certain  amount  of  naval  force. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  chamber  after  this  occurrence, 
(7th  of  November,)  its  thanks  were  especially  tendered  to 
Com.  Ridgely,  Capts.  Perry  and  Stringham,  and  Lieut.  Sands, 
for  the  zeal  and  alacrity  evinced  by  them  in  getting  to  sea 
with  such  force  as  they  could  collect  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion— and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  representation  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  permanent  home  squadron — as  well  for  the 
relief  of  vessels  on  our  coast  in  distress,  as  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce — and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  policy 
ever  since  pursued — though  not  always  with  adequate 
or  appropriate  force, — of  keeping  afloat,  off  the  coast  or 
in  the  harbor,  ready  for  sea,  some  well  equipped  vessels 
of  war. 

The  commercial  and  financial  disasters  which  this  year 
overspread  the  country,  and  resulted  in  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  led  to  a  correspondence  between 
the  chamber  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  urging  on 
the  part  of  the  merchants  a  prolongation  of  the  credit  on 
all  bonds  falling  due  before  the  1st  of  January  next — of  two 
years — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  signified  his  purpose 
of  submitting  this  suggestion  to  Congress. 

The  chamber  reiterated  to  the  Legislature  its  interest  in 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  railroad,  and  its  hope  that  all 
reasonable  aid  might  be  extended  to  it  by  the  Legislature. 
And  upon  Congress  it  again  pressed  the  expediency  of  a 
well-regulated  apprentice  system  for  the  commercial  ma- 
rine. 

A  warehousing  system  was  again  agitated  in  Congress,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  February,  1838,  adopted  a 
strong  memorial  in  favor  of  such  a  system,  with  the  provi- 
so, however,  that  the  existing  system  of  credits  upon  duties 
be  not  altered.  Ten  years  before  the  chamber  had  not  on- 
ly refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  support  of  a  warehousing  system,  but  had  me- 
morialized Congress  in  opposition  to  it.  Then,  however,  the 
scheme  was  accompanied  with  what  seems  its  natural 
counterpart,  cash  duties.  Now  the  chamber  adhering  to  its 
opposition  to  cash  duties,  yet  favored  a  general  warehousing 
system. 

Both  Mr.  Senator  Wright  and  Mr.  Cambreleng,  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  having  informed  the  chamber  that 
Congress  would  not  probably  consent  to  a  warehousing  sys- 
tem and  credits  upon  duties,  the  whole  subject  was  recon- 
sidered by  the  chamber,  and  it  was  anew  decided  that  both 
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should  be  asked  for,  and  if  both  could  not  be  combined,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  credit  system  of  duties  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  establishment  of  a  general  warehousing  sys- 
tem. 

A  movement  was  made  in  the  chamber  in  March,  1839, 
which,  however,  upon  being  referred  to  and  examined  by  a 
committee,  was  deemed  inexpedient — the  proposition  was 
to  ask  such  increased  power  from  the  Legislature  as  would 
enable  the  chamber  to  establish  a  tribunal,  or  Court  of 
Commerce,  with  powers  to  determine  all  litigation  between 
merchants — the  trials  to  be  by  juries  taken  solely  from  the 
classes  of  merchants  and  traders — the  juries  to  determine 
by  bare  majorities,  and  proof  to  be  given  in  writing — final- 
ly the  juries  to  be  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  facts. 

This  seems  frbna  facie  a  reasonable  proposition,  well 
calculated  to  facilitate  intelligent  and  prompt  decisions  of 
mercantile  disputes.  The  committee  of  the  chamber  ne- 
vertheless deemed  it  inexpedient,  and  so  repoited,  without 
any  reasoning — directly  to  the  chamber — which  acquiesced 
in  the  report. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  having  before  them  at  the 
pending  session  in  April,  1839,  a  bill  abolishing  imprison- 
ment in  the  case  of  non-resident  debtors,  the  chamber  for- 
warded a  brief  but  forcible  memorial  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  as  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  city  of  New  York^  al- 
ways a  creditor  city. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  being  on  a  visit  to 
New  York,  the  chamber  at  the  same  meeting  resolved  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him. 

A  special  meeting  was  summoned  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  by  the  first  vice  president,  Isaac  Carow,  who  an^ 
nounced  as  its  object  the  consideration  of  the  proper  marks 
of  respect  to  be  shown  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Lenox,  late 
president.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  and  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
chamber. 

Mr.  Lenox  is  commemorated  in  these  resolutions  as  "  for 
many  years  a  zealous,  impartial  and  efficient  officer,  al- 
ways interested  in  the  well-being  and  success  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  as  an  eminent  merchant,  who  for  a  period  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life  had  been  distinguished  for 
great  prudence,  a  clear  and  ^ound  judgment,  and  unble- 
mished reputation." 

Robert  Lenox  was  a  native  ol  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright 
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in  Scotland,  whence  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  an  un- 
cle residing  in  Philadelphia,  then  a  commissary-general  of 
prisoners  in  the  British  service.  He  went  to  school  for  a 
time  at  Burlington,  N^  w  Jersey,  and  aitervvard  entered  his 
uncle's  office  as  an  f -istant,  where  he  continued  till  the 
close  of  the  Revolutic;;nry  wa,r.  He  married  in  this  city  in 
1783,  immediately  after  which  he  made  a  short  visit  to  his 
native  country,  and  on  his  return  settled  here  as  a  mer- 
chant, where  he  remained  permanently  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  December,  18.31),  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Lenox  commenced  business  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  his  means,  then  slender  in  the  extreme  ;  but  he 
gradually  and  steadily  enlarged  his  transactions  till  he 
eventually  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful merchants  in  the  United  States,  and  such  was  his 
prudence  and  sagacity  that  it  is  believed  there  was  not  a 
year  during  the  whole  period  of  his  actual  mercantile  life  in 
which  he  did  not  find  his  property  greater  at  the  close  than 
it  had  been  at  the  commencement.  This  will  be  deemed 
the  more  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  a  fierce  war 
raged  in  Europe  during  the  whole  time,  and  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  countrj^  was  continually  subjected  to  the  most 
flagrant  injaries  at  the  hands  of  the  principal  belligerents. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  his  industry, 
which  was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  that  even 
when  most  extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  having  no 
partner  to  assist  him,  he  invariably  posted  his  own  books. 

After  the  war  of  1812  he  gradually  relinquished  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  occupying  himself  with  the  care  of  his  own  es- 
tate, which  had  then  become  large,  and  which  afforded  him 
amusement  for  a  few  hours  daily  till  within  a  very  short 
period  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Isaac  Carow  was  the  elected  successor  of  Mr.  Lenox, 
and  as  it  does  not  fall  Mdthin  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  in- 
clude any  notices  of  the  living,  we  close  our  extracts  from, 
and  references  to,  the  proceedings  of  the  chamber. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  will  no  longer  abuse  the  pa- 
tience with  which  this  somewhat  disjointed  paper  has 
been  so  kindly  received. 

My  hope  and  aim  in  thus  reviving  the  past  and  placing 
before  the  present  day  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  mer- 
chants of  our  early  beginning,  our  colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary days,  have  been  that  those  who  now  fill  a  place  made 
vacant  by  them — may  from  such   antecedents  derive  addi- 
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tional  motives  for  a  like  exercise  of  civic  virtues,  of  un- 
flinching patriotism,  and  of  intelligent  enterprise. 

I  have,  I  confess,  another  motive,  that  of  contributing,  if 
it  may  be,  to  revive  interest  in,  and  the  energy  and  impor- 
tance of,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have  seen  that 
from  its  origin  up  to  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
and  occasionally  to  a  more  recent  date,  the  chamber  was 
called  upon  alike  by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  nation,  for  its  advice  and  opinions  on  ques- 
tions supposed  to  be  specially  within  its  cognizance — ques- 
tions of  quarantine,  and  public  health  and  cleanliness — the 
laws  of  trade,  of  currency,  the  effect  of  inspection  laws,  of 
high  and  low  duties,  of  bankrupt  laws,  &c.,  and  the  records 
from  which  I  have  so  largely  quoted  show,  that  the  mer- 
chants composing  the  chamber  could  always  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  these  questions  not  only  much  practical 
knowledge,  but  the  ability  to  state  their  views  with  great 
perspicuity  and  force.  The  memorials  and  reports  embo- 
died in  the  minutes  of  the  chamber  are  many  of  them  mo- 
dels of  style  and  of  cogent  reasoning.  In  later  years  the 
chamber  has  been  less  attractive  to  the  commercial  body  ; 
the  meetings  have  been  negligently  attended,  and  hastily 
despatched,  and  as  a  consequence  the  influence  of  the  cham- 
ber has  declined. 

This  should  not  be,  and  would  not  be,  if  the  part  that  it 
and  its  members  have  played  in  the  brief  but  illustrious  an- 
nals of  our  country,  were  more  familiarly  known.  If  what 
has  been  said  this  evening  shall  tend  in  any  manner  to  re- 
vive interest  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  shall  derive 
the  highest  gratification  from  being,  in  some  humble  de- 
gree, associated  with  such  a  revival,  for  I,  too,  was  bred  a 
merchant,  and  never  cease  to  feel  proud  of  being  associated 
with  a  profession  which  is  the  civilizer,  the  refiner  and  the 
liberator  of  the  world.  The  genius  of  commerce  is  indeed 
well  symbolized  on  the  seal  of  this  corporation,  by  the  god 
Mercury  with  his  winged  cap  and  his  soul-compelling  cadu- 
ceus.  The  old  Greek  Mythology,  full  as  it  is  of  hidden  wis- 
dom, and  typical  of  higher  things,  has  in  some  of  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  Mercury,  well  foreshadowed  the  nature 
and  conquests  of  commerce ;  for  it,  too,  as  is  fabled  of  the 
youthful  Hermes,  robs  Neptune  of  his  trident,  Venus  of  her 
girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Vulcan  of  his  forges,  and  even 
Jupiter  of  his  sceptre.  It  is  commerce  which  covers  with 
its  ships  the  subject  sea,  which  sweeps  over  the  globe  for 
materials  to  adorn  beauty,  which  seals  in  its  scabbard  the 
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red  sword  of  war,  and  cultivates  peace  and  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  wliich  lights  the  fires  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and,  last 
and  greatest  of  all,  teaches  man  no  longer  to  bow  down 
before  idols  of  his  own  creation  on  earth  or  in  the  sides, 
but,  looking  erect  to  heaven,  to  walk  among  his  fellow-men 
as  an  equal,  while  walking  humbly  and  devoutl}*  before 
the  true  and  no  longer  conjectural  or  unknown  God. 

It  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  merchants  wha 
formed  this  association,  and  of  their  immediate  successors, 
that  they  filled  that  most  interesting  portion  of  our  history, 
when  commerce  was  rising  from  its  cradle  and  taking  the 
first  steps  in  that  grand  progress,  which  is  already  the  mar- 
vel of  the  world — and  which  is  yet  advancing. 

At  such  an  epoch  every  movement  was  important.  Events 
at  other  seasons  the  most  trivial  were  now  momentous, 
casting  forward  shadows  of  dark  and  solemn  import.  Nor 
were  the  men  of  that  day  limited  in  their  reward  to  that 
which  the  eye  of  faith  alone  could  discern — for  many  were 
the  instances  where  the  individual  pioneers  lived  to  enjoj'' 
in  real  fruition  the  harvests  earned  by  their  industry  and 
forecast. 

A  young  German  was  found  among  the  number,  pursuing, 
within  the  solitude  and  depths  of  the  primeval  forests  of 
New  York,  the  trapping  of  the  beaver  upon  its  remote  and 
then  almost  inaccessible  waters. 

That  individual  lived  to  be  pushed  before  the  advancing 
wave  of  civilization  inward  and  inward,  and  yet  farther  in- 
ward, through  the  great  range  of  inland  seas  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  onward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  still  borne  on  by  the  wave,  surmount- 
ing them,  till  he  was  checked  only  in  his  progress  by  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

This  humble  German  boy,  thus  urged  on  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  stands  (and  his  memory  will  long  endure)  as  a  type 
of  American  progress.  The  field  of  his  earlier  achieve- 
ments— the  Seneca  Lake — then  a  solitude  and  a  waste,  is 
now  gemmed  with  gardens,  and  temples  of  science  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  in  this  city,  his  final  abode,  and  resting  place, 
and  sepulchre,  are  provided  the  means,  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  that  young-  trapper,  of  building,  furnishing  and 
maintaining,  a  public  library,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  free 
to  all,  and  which  will  bear  to  all  time  the  name  of  John 
Jacob  Astor, 
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British  priv.  Lion, 

G 

22 

28 

April. 

Action    between   priv.    Ned     and 

British  ship, 

1 

0 

1 

Carried  forward, 

690 

354 

1244 

1 
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KILLED    AND    WOUNDED 


1813. 

April. 

27. 

May. 

9. 

27. 
June. 

6. 

18. 
25. 


July. 
5. 

8. 

13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 


AMERICANS. 

Brought  forward, 
Action  between  priv.  Nonsuch  and 

British  privateer, 
At  the  capture  of  York,    - 
By  Indians  at  the  Miami  Rapids, 
do.      between  fort  Meigs  and 

Sandusky, 
In  the  attack  on  Havre  de  Grace, 
Action   between  priv.    Holkar  and 

British  frigate,    - 
Action  between  priv.  Gov.    Tomp- 
kins and  British  ship,    - 
In  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  by  the 

British,     -  -  -  - 

In  Gen.  Clay's  defeat  at  fort  Meigs, 
In  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour 
In  the  capture  of  Fort  George,    . 
Action  between    Chesapeake  and 

Shannon,     . 
Action  between  priv.  Thomas  and 

British  ship. 
Action  on  Lake  Champlain, 
Battle  at  Stoney  Creek,    . 
By  Indians  in  Ohio, 
In  the  attack  on  Sodus,    . 
Action    between     gun-boats    and 

British  frigate  in  Chesapeake, 
Action  at  Hampton, 
By  Indians  in  Michigan,    . 
By     do.     in  Ohio,     . 
By     do.     near  Fort  Meigs, 
Skirmish  on  the  Potomac, 
By  Indians  near  Fort  George, 
By     do.       near  Fort  Mason, 
By     do.      near  Fort  Madison, 
In  the  attack  on  Black  Rock, 
Skirmish  on  the  Chesapeake, 
By  Indians  near  Fort  Madison, 
At  Fort  George, 

Carried  forward. 


690 

1 

85 
5 

2 
1 


w.  ]k.  &w 
354  1244 

2!       3 

203|  288 

5i     10 

0        2 
0        1 


81 
50 
22 
44 

62 

3I 
ll 
17 
4 
1 

1 
7 
5 
4 

7 
1 
6 

1 
2 

31 
3| 
4 
5 

1126 


0 

189 

0 

84 

111 

83 


0 
3 

5 
12 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
5 
5 
0 
12 


1122 


2448 
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AMERICANS. 

1813, 

K. 

Vf. 

K.  &W. 

July, 

Brought  forward, 

1126 

1122 

2448 

22, 

Action  between  priv.  Ariadne,  and 

British  boats, 

1 

0 

1 

Action  between  gun-boats  and  Bri- 

tish barges, 

0 

7 

7 

Skirmish  at  Portsmouth,  N.  C, 

1 

0 

1 

do.      on  the  Potomac, 

3 

4 

7 

By  Indians  in  Mississippi  territory, 

s 

8 

11 

Explosion  of  priv.  Young   Zeager, 

29 

0 

29 

Aug. 

In  the  attack  on  the  fort  at  San- 

2. 

dusky,        .... 

1 

7 

8 

By  Indians  near  Sandusky, 

2 

2 

4 

do.       at  Zanesville,     . 

1 

0 

1 

do.       at  Fort  Meigs, 

5 

0 

5 

do.      at  Solomon's  Town,  . 

2 

0 

2 

do.       near  Piqua, 

3 

0 

3 

5. 

Action  between  priv.  Decatur  and 

British  ship. 

4 

15 

19 

Shipwreck  of  2  armed  schooners 

on  Ontario,     .... 

74 

0 

74 

14. 

Action  between  the   Argus   and 

Pelican,           .... 

11 

12 

23 

24.  iSkirmish  near  Fort  George, 

2 

0 

2 

30. 

Garrison  of  Fort  Mimm  massacreed 

by  Indians,      .... 

247 

0 

247 

Sept. 

Action    between    Enterprize   and 

4. 

Boxer, 

Action  between  priv.  Yankee  and 

4 

10 

14 

British  ship. 

0 

1 

1 

At  Long  Branch  by  fire  from  Br. 

frigate,             .... 

1 

n2 

1 

10, 

In  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie, 

27 

96 

123 

20, 

Of  Hampton's  army  in  Canada, 

1 

1 

2 

26, 

Action  between  priv.  Saratoga  and 

British  packet. 

3 

5 

8 

28. 

Action  between  armed  vessels  on 

Lake  Ontario, 

0 

0 

27 

Oct. 

Of  Hampton's  army  in  Canada, 

2 

0 

2 

1. 

Skirmish  at  Chateaugay, 
Carried  forward, 

1 

2 

3 

1554 

1292 

3073 
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AMERICANS. 

1813. 

K. 

w. 

k:  tw  . 

Oct. 

Brought  forvvard. 

1554 

1292:3073   1 

1. 

Action  bet\reen  revenue,  cutter  and 

British  privateer,    . 

1 

2 

3 

4-5. 

In  Harrison's  campaign  in  U.  C, 

14 

21 

35 

6. 

Skirmish  at  Fort  George,  . 

3 

8 

11 

11. 

Skirmish  in  Canada, 

0 

2 

2 

26-29 

In  Hampton's  expedition  into  Can- 

ada,         

28 

38 

66 

By  Indians  in  Tennessee,    . 

4 

0 

4 

Nov. 

.skirmish  in  Canada, 

10 

3. 

By  Creek  Indians,  . 

5 

46 

51 

By  Indians  in  Georgia, 
By  Creek  Indians,  . 

9 

9 

9. 

17 

83 

100 

In  battle  with  Creek  Indians,      . 

11 

54 

05 

Of  Wilkinson's  army  by  batteries 

at  Prescott, 

2 

3 

5 

11. 

In  Wilkinson's  defeat  at  Williams- 

burg,        .... 

103 

236 

339 

Action  between  priv.  Globe  and  2 

British  packets, 

10 

13 

23 

Action  between  priv.   Roger  and 

British  ship, 

1 

5 

6 

Action  between  priv.  Saucy  Jack 

and  British  ship, 

3 

3 

Action  between  priv.  Rattlesnake 

and  British  ship. 

] 

1 

29. 

Skirmish  between  gun-boats  and 

British  barges,    . 

1 

1 

Skirmish  in  Canada, 

2 

2 

Dec. 

By  Indians  on  Niagara  frontier. 

33 

By  Creek  Indians,  . 

1 

6 

7 

19. 

In  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by 

British,      .... 

65 

15 

80 

22. 

On  board  priv.  Tartar  by  Br.  boats 

in  Chesapeake,    . 

1 

1 

2 

25. 

Action  between  priv.  Gov.  Tomp- 

kins and  British  frigate, 

3 

5 

8 

Action  between  priv.  Comet  and 

British  ship, 

3 

13 

16 

Carried  forward, 

1837 

1848 

3946 
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AMERICANS. 

1813. 

K. 

w. 

K.&W. 

Brought  forward, 

1837 

1848 

3946 

30. 

In  the  battle  at  Black  Rock, 

60 

52 

102 

1814. 

Jan. 

Action  between  priv.  Meteor  and 

boats  of  British  frigate, 

1 

1 

2 

22. 

Jackson's  victory  over   Creek  In- 

dians,        .... 

24 

71 

95 

27. 

Floyd's  victory  over  Creek  Indians, 

17 

132 

149 

29. 

Action  between  sch.  Allegator  and 

British  boats  in  Chesapeake, 

3 

1 

4 

Skirmish  near  Niagara,    . 

1 

1 

Action  between  sloop  Richard  and 

British  ship, 

1 

1 

Feb.7 

Action  between  priv.  America  and 

British  frigate,    . 

1 

1 

Mar. 

Action  between  priv.  Snap  Dragon 

and  British  ship      . 

4 

7 

11 

4. 

Battle  on  River  de  French, 

4 

4 

8 

27. 

Jackson's  vict'y  over  Creek  Indians, 

25 

106 

131 

29. 

In  the  battle  at  La  Cole  Mills,   . 

14 

122 

136 

28. 

Defeat  of  the  Frigate  Essex,      . 

89 

63 

152 

By  Indians  in  Alabama,     . 

2 

2 

do.           Illinois, 

1 

1 

April. 

Action    between   priv.    York  and 

British  ship,    .... 

6 

12 

18 

Action  between  priv.  Surprise  and 

British  ship,    .... 

1 

1 

By  Indians  at  Fort  Harrison, 

2 

2 

29. 

Action  between  Peacock  and  Eper- 

vier, 

2 

2 

May. 

Action   between   privateer  Saucy 

Jack  and  British  ship,     . 

2 

9 

11 

2. 

Action  between  priv.  Grand  Turk 

and  British  ship,     . 

2 

2 

14. 

In  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Fort 

at  Otter  Creek, 

2 

2 

In  the  capture  of  Oswego  by  the 

British, 

c 

38 

44 

30. 

Skirmish  at  Sandy  Creek, 

1 

1 

Carried  forward, 

2092 

2472 

4825 
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AMERICANS. 

1814. 

K. 

w. 

K.  &W. 

Brought  forward, 

2092 

2472 

4825 

In  Rhode  Island,  by  fire  from  Brit- 

ish Frigate,     .... 

] 

1 

2 

June. 

Skirmish  at  Odletown, 

2 

3 

5 

22. 

At  Benedict,       .... 

1 

1 

23. 

On  board  a  torpedo  boat  captured 

by  the  British, 

1 

1 

25. 

In  an  attack  on  the  British  boats 

in  the  Chesapeake, 

4 

3 

7 

28. 

Skirmish  at  Odletown, 

Action   between    the    Wasp    and 

1 

2 

3 

Reindeer,        .... 

7 

19 

26 

July, 

In  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie, 

4 

4 

5. 

In  the  battle  at  Chippewa, 
Action  between  priv.    Harpy  and 

60 

249 

S09 

British  ship,    .... 

1 

2 

3 

Action    between  priv.    Mammoth 

and  British  ship,     . 

1 

1 

1 

12. 

Action   between   priv.  Syren   and 

British  sloop-of-w^ar. 

2 

7 

9 

Action  near  Fort  George,  . 

1 

2 

3 

16. 

Skirmish  in  Upper  Canada, 

9 

4 

13 

25. 

Battle  of  Bridgewater, 

171 

572 

743 

Aug. 

In  the  attack  on  Buifalo  by  the  Br. 

2 

8 

10 

3. 

At  Kinsdale,  by  fire  from   British 

barges,    .         .         .         .         . 

2 

2 

4. 

In  the  attempt  to  take  Mackinac, 

13 

50 

63 

6. 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie,    . 
By  Indians  in  Georgia, 

5 

4 

1 

9 
1 

10. 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie,    . 

1 

3 

4 

12. 

Capture  of  2  schooners   on  Lake 

Erie, 

1 

9 

10 

15. 

In  repelling  attack  on  Fort  Erie, 

26 

92 

118 

2J. 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie,    . 

9 

19 

28 

23. 

By  the  British  in  their  march  to 

Washington,  .... 

1 

1 

24. 

In  the  defeat  at  Bladensburg,     . 

35 

55 

90 

27. 

Skirmish  at  Fort  Erie, 

29 

31. 

do.       in  Juniata  Bay,  . 

5 

Carried  forward, 

2446 

3575 

6325 
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AMERICANS. 

1814. 

K. 

w. 

K.  &  W. 

Brought  forward, 

2446 

3575 

6325 

Action  between   priv.    Viper   and 

British  barge. 

1 

1 

Action  between    Md.    Militia  and 

crew  of  British  frigate,  . 

3 

3 

n    the    attempt  to  retake  British 

Sep. 

ship  Benson,  .... 

4 

8 

12 

1. 

Action  between  Wasp  and  Avon, 

2 

1 

3 

3. 

At  Fort  Erie,      .... 
[n  the   capture  of  the  Tigress  on 

1 

1 

Lake  Huron,  .... 

1 

4 

5 

4. 

Below    Alexandria,   by   fire    from 

British  barges, 

1 

1 

2 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie,    . 

18 

In  the  Chesapeake  by  Br.  barges  . 

1 

1 

5. 

At  a  battery  below  Alexandria,  by 

British  fleet,  . 

12 

17 

29 

By  Indians  on  Rock  river,  . 

3 

8 

11 

6. 

Action  between  priv.  Grampus  and 

British  sloop-of-war  Ariel, 

3 

1 

4 

Action  on  Lake  Champ] ain, 

5 

2 

7 

do.          McDonough's  victory, 

52 

58 

110 

6-11. 

Actions  at  Plattsburgh, 

37 

62 

99 

12-13  In  the  defence  of  Baltimore, 

150 

13. 

In  Fort  McHenry,  from  fire  from 

British  barges. 

4 

24 

28 

17. 

In  a  sortie  from  Fort  Erie, 

79 

217 

296 

19. 

Action  between  brig  Regent    anc 

boats  of  British  frigate, 
Action  between  priv.  Gen.    Arm- 

33 

strong  and  boats  of  Br.  frigate 

2 

7 

9 

Skirmish  at  Hamden, 

1 

1 

By  the  British  on  the  Penobscot, 

6 

6 

By  Indians  on  the  Mississippi,    . 

fa 

6 

By      do.      near  Cape  Aux  Giel, 

2 

2 

By      do.      near  Detroit,    . 

3 

3 

By      do.      near  Vincennes, 

2 

1 

3 

Oct. 

In  capture  of  gun-boat  by  British 

barges, 

Carried  forward, 

3 

3 

2665 

4001 

7171 
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AMERICANS. 

1814. 

1      K. 

w. 

K,  &.W. 

Brought  forward. 

2665 

4001 

7171 

Oct.7. 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie,    . 

14 

7 

21 

11. 

Action    between    priv.    Prince  ol 
Neufchatel  and  boats  of  British 

frigate, 

10 

18 

28 

15. 

Skirmish  at  Chippewa, 

4 

1 

5 

19. 

Battle  at  Chippewa, 

14 

54 

68 

31. 

vSkirrnish  at  Deep  Creek,  N.  C, 

1 

1 

Nov.  7 

In    the    capture    of  Pensacola    h} 

Gen.  Jackson, 

8 

18 

26 

At    Castine    by    fire    from  British 

frigate,      .... 

2 

2 

4 

Skirmish  in  Canada, 

1 

5 

6 

Dec. 

Action  between  priv.  Kemp  and  4 

British  ships, 

1 

4 

5 

23. 

Battle  below  New  Orleans, 

24 

115 

139 

24. 

Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Ghent. 

28. 

Skirmish  below  New  Orleans,    . 

8 

14 

22 

1815. 

Janl. 

Skirmish  below  New  Orleans     . 

11 

23 

34 

8. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans,    . 

13 

39 

52 

13. 

Capture  of  the  Fort  at  Point  Petre 

by  the  British,     . 

1 

4 

5 

Action  between  President  and  Br. 

Squadron, 

24 

52 

76 

17. 

Action  with  a  Br.  ship  near  Say- 

brook,        .... 

1 

1 

2 

In  the  bombardment  of  Fort  St. 

Philip,       .... 

7 

9 

Action  between  priv.  Young  Wasp 

and  British  tran.^port,   . 

1 

3 

4 

Feb.8 

Action  between  priv.  McDonough 

and  British  ship, 

10 

10 

Action  between   priv.  Kemp  and 

British  ship. 

1 

2 

3 

17. 

Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  at  Wash- 
ington. 

20. 

Action  between  Constitution  and 

the  Levant  and  Cayenne, 

3 

12 

15 

Carried  forward,        .           .     1 

1 

2808 

4403 

7706 
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1815. 

Feb. 
26. 

Mar. 

23. 


AMERICANS. 

Brought  forward, 

Action  between  priv.  Chasseur  and 
British  ship, 

Skirmish  in  the  Bay  of  St  Louis, 

Action  between  priv.  Avon  and 
British  ship, 

Action  between  Hornet  and  Pen- 
guin, 

Total,    . 


K. 

2808 

w. 
4403 

K.  £  W. 

7706 

6 

7 
2 

13 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

11 

12 

2816 

4427 

7738 

2,816 
4,427 

It  is  known,  that  of  the  Americans 

, 

there  were  killed,     . 

2,816 

"           wounded, 

4,427 

"          killed  and  wounded, 

7,738 

BRITISH. 

1812. 

1 

I      K. 

j    -w. 

K.tW. 

June. 

Action     between    Belvidera     and 

1 

President, 

2i 

2 

Aug. 

Action   between   boats  of   frigate 

1 

Spartan  and  2  American  priv.. 

5 

5 

July 

Skirmish  in  Canada, 

lOi 

10 

19. 

Action  between  Guerrier  and  Con- 

stitution,    -         -          - 

39 

1     64 

103 

Action  between  brig  of  war  Ca- 

libre and  American  priv. 

1 

7 

8 

Action  between   brig  Ranger  and 

American  priv. 

0 

1 

1 

Action  between  ship  Hoggan  and 

American  priv. 

1 

1 

2 

Action  between  ship  Royal  Bounty 

and  American  priv. 

2 

7 

9 

Action  between  ship  Hopewell  and 

American  priv. 

1 

6 

7 

Action  betM^een  ship  Friends  and 

American  priv. 
Carried  forward, 

1 

2 

3 

62 

88 

150 
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BRITISH. 

1812. 

' 

K.       1 

w. 

K.&W. 

July 

Brought  forward,      - 

62 

88 

150 

19. 

Action  between  ship  Elizabeth  and 

American  priv., 

5 

5 

Action  between  ship  Hassan  and 

American  priv., 

1 

1 

Action   between   ship    Sir   Simon 

Clark  and  American  priv.,      - 

4 

0 

4 

Action  between  ship  Shaddock  and 

American  priv., 

1 

2 

3 

In  Hull's  campaign, 

7 

0 

7 

Sept. 

Action    between    ship   Commerce 

and  American  priv.,      - 

7 

0 

7 

Action    between    ship    John    and 

American  priv.. 

1 

0 

1 

Action  between  packet  Ameiiaand 

Oct. 

American  priv.. 

8 

6 

9 

13. 

Skirmish  at  St.  Regis, 

5 

0 

5 

18. 

Battle  at  Queenstown,  about     - 
Action  between  Wasp  and  Frolic, 
about         -           -          -           . 

1.50 
60 

25. 

Action   between  Macedonian  and 

United  States,     - 

36 

68 

104 

Action  between     Charybdis     and 

American  priv., 

28 

0 

28 

Action   between   ship  Adonis  and 

American  priv.. 

1 

0 

1 

On  Shepp  Island  by  crew  of  Ame- 

rican priv.. 

1 

0 

1 

Nov. 

Action  between  ship   Queen  and 

American  priv.. 

3 

6 

9 

Action  between  packet  Townsend 

and   American   priv., 

5 

0 

5 

Skirmish  in  Canada, 

0 

20 

20 

Dec. 

Action  between   ship  Rachel   and 

American  priv., 

8 

0 

8 

Action   between    ship    Alder  and 

American  priv.. 

7 

0 

7 

29. 

Action  between  the  Java  and  Con- 

stitution,    .... 

60 

101 

161 

Carried  forward. 

240 

296 

746 
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E. 

240 


W.        E.  &  W. 

296    746 

o!       4 

0      27 

48      55 

29'     46 

I 


81      12 


BRITISH. 
1813. 

Brought  forward, 
Jan.     Action  between  boats  in  the  Che 
sapeake  and  American  ship,  , 
22.     Battfe  at  the  River  Raisin, 
Feb.    In  the  attack  on  Ogdensburg,     , 
24.     Action  between  the  Peacock  and 
Hornet,      .... 
Mar.    Action  between  British  bri^:  and 
American  priv.. 
Action  between  priv.  Malvina  and 

American  priv-., 
Action    between    priv.     Lion    and 
American  priv., 
April  Action  between  priv.     Caledonian 
and  schooner  Nonsuch, 
Action  between  British  boats  and 

5hip  Wampoa,     .  .  . 

Action  between  British  packet  and 
American  priv., 
27.     In  the  capture  of  York,  about     . 
Ma}'.  In  the  attack  on  Havre  de  Grace, 
9.     In  the  attack  on  Fort  Meigs, 
27.     In  the  capture  of  Fort  George,   . 
29.     In  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor, 
une.  Action  on  lake  Champlain, 
1.  do.     between  the  Shannon   and 

Chesapeake, 
6.       Action  at  Stoney  Creek, 
10,     Action  at  Saybrook, 
17.     Action  at  Sodus,     . 
22.     Attack  on  Craney  Island, 
In  the  re-capture  of  a  prize, 
Of  a  boat's  crew  by  militia  at  New 
London,     .  .  .  • 

24.  By  an   explosion  of  an  Am.   ship 

after  capture, 

25.  In  the  attack  on  Hampton, 

July   Action  between  Br.  ship  Eagle  and 
5.  pilot  boat  Yankee, 


Carried  forward, 


] 
0 

s 

15 

108 

26 

3 

27 
2 
3 
5 

55 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
163 
22 
0 

58 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 


200 

3 

15 

271 

48 


85 

10 

3 

5 

63 

1 


11 
38 


585   681  1676 
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1813. 

July 
5. 
13. 
22. 

Aug. 


14. 

21. 

Sept. 

5. 

10. 

11. 

26. 

Oct. 
4. 
6. 
11. 

27. 

.Nov, 


Dec. 
9. 


19. 
22. 


30. 


BRITISfl. 

Brought  forward, 
Action  between  Br.  barges  and  a 

gun-boat,         .... 
Attack  on  Black  Rock, 
Skirmisih  on  the  Potomac, 
Attack  on  vessels  in  Goose  Creek, 
Action  between  sloop  Dominica  and 

American  priv. 
Action    between  Br.   ship    Louisa 

and  American  priv. 
Action  between  Pelican  and  Argus, 
In  the  repulse  at  Sandusky 
Skirmish  near  Fort  George, 
Action  between  the  Boxer  and  En 

terprize,  .... 

In  the  defeat  by   Perry  on    Lake 

Erie,       ..... 
Action  on  Lake  Ontario,     . 

do.      near  Odletown,  L.  C,     . 

do.     between    Br.   packet    Mor- 

giana  and  American  priv. 
Action  between  priv.  Dart  and  Am. 

revenue  cutter, 
Skirmish  in  Canada, 

do.  do. 

By  Hampton's  invasion  of  Canada, 
By  Harrison's         do.  do. 

In  the  ba'tle  at  Williamsburg,  Up- 
per Canada, 
Skirmish  in  Canada, 
Action  between  priv.  Sir  John  Sher- 

broke  and  American  priv. 
Action  between   ship  Nereid  and 

American  priv. 
Action  between  Br.  transport  Mary 

and  American  priv. 
In  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara, 
Action  between  frigate  Dragon  and 

American  privateer. 
In  the  attack  on  Black  Rock, 

Carried  forward, 
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1814. 

Jan. 

29. 


Feb. 

23. 
Mar  4 

29. 


Apr.  8 

18. 
29. 

Mayl 


6. 

30. 

June 

19. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


BRITISH. 

Brought  forward 
Action  between  ship  Hibernia  and 

American  privateer, 
Action    between   boats   of  British 

squad,   and  U.   States    schooner 

Alligator, 
Skirmish  near  Niagara,    . 
Action   between   priv.    Mars   and 

U.  S.  schooner  Enterprize, 
Battle  on  River  de  French, 
Battle  at  La  Cole  mills,    . 
Action  between  ship  Hannah  and 

American  privateer. 
Expedition  against  Saybrook,     , 
Action  between  barges  and  Ameri- 
can sloop  Swallow, 
Action  between  ship  Thomas  and 

American  privateer, 
Action  between  the  Epervier  and 

Peacock,   .  .  .  , 

Action  between  ship  KutusofF  and 

American  privateer, 
Action  between  ship  Pelham  and 

American  privateer, 
Action   between   ship   Upton  and 

American  privateer, 
Action  between  British  barge  and 

American  privateer. 
Action   between    frigate    Hotspur 

and  gun-boats,    . 
At  the  capture  of  Oswego, 
Battle  at  Sandy  Creek,     . 
Capture  of  a  gun-boat   on  Lake 

Ontario,     .... 
Action  between  schooner  Ballahou 

and  American  privateer, 
Skirmish  in  Canada, 
Skirmish  at  Benedict, 
Capture  of  torpedo  boat  at  Faulk- 
ner's Island, 

Carried  forward. 
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K. 

1    w,    (k.  &  w. 

June 

Brought  forward, 

1011 

'1432  2944 

24. 

Action  bet.  Reindeer  and  Wasp, 

25 

42 

67 

July  Ji 

In  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie  by  the 

Americans,      .... 

1 

1 

5. 

In  the  defeat  at  Chippewa, 

138 

32C 

458 

8. 

Skirmish  near  Chippewa,  . 
Action  between  ship  Elizabeth  anc 

17 

1 

17 

i 

American  Privateer, 

S 

3 

12. 

Action  between  schooner  Landrai 

and  American  Privateer, 

7 

7 

17. 

In  the  siege  of  the  Fort  at  Prairie 

du  Chien,         .... 

5 

5 

25. 

Battle  of  Bridge  water. 

84 

559 

643 

Aug  6 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie,    . 

11 

11 

10. 

do.                 do. 

10 

10 

In  the  attack  on  Stonington, 

2 

12 

14 

15. 

In  the  repulse  at  Fort  Erie, 

250 

300 

550 

IG. 

Of  the    crew   of  a   British  barge 

captured  at  New  London, 

1 

2 

3 

24. 

At  and  near  Washington,  . 

64 

205 

269 

31. 

Of  the  crew  of  frigate  Menelaus 

by  Md.  militia. 

14 

27 

41 

By  American  prisoners   on  board 

ship  Benson,  in  the   attempt  to 

recapture  the  vessel, 

7 

7 

Sepl. 

Action   bet.  Avon  and  the  Wasp, 

21 

9. 

Action  between  Privateer  Fortune 

and  American  gun-boats, 

1 

1 

In  the  capture  of  the    Tigress  on 

Lake  Huron,  .... 

2 

5: 

7 

[n  the  battle  at  Hamden,  . 

1 

7i 

8 

Of   the   British    squadron   in   the 

1 

Chesapeake,    .... 

7 

35| 

42 

11. 

Action  on  Lake  Champlain, 

260 

27. 

Of  the  crew  of  British  barque  in 

St.  Mary's  river,      . 
[n  the  attack  on  Fort  Bowyer,    .     | 

j 
1 

3 

85 

28. 

[n    the    action   between  boats   of 
British  Frigate    and  American 

Privateer,  Gen.  Armstrong,     . 
Carried  forward, 
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1814. 

K. 

W.       K.  &\V.   1 

Brought  forward, 

1702 

3088 

5660 

Skirmish  on  the  Penobscot  river, 

9 

9 

Oct.7. 

Skirmish  near  Fort  Erie, 

1 

1 

2 

11. 

Action   between   boats  of  British 

frigate  and  American  privateer 

1 

Prince  of  Neuichatel,    . 

32 

35      67 

12. 

In  the  attack  on  Baltimore, 
Action  between  bomb  vessel  Vol- 

40 

251    291 

cano  and  American  privateer, 

3 

2 

5 

Nov. 

At  Long  Point,  Upper  Canada,  . 

11 

11 

Dec. 

Of  the   crews  of  4  British   ships 

taken  by  priv.  Kemp,    . 

3 

5 

8 

4. 

Of  the  crews  of  British  barges  at 

Jekyl  Island, 

^ 

8 

15 

14. 

Action   with   American  gun-boats 

in  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 

17 

77 

89 

16. 

Action  between  British  barge  and 
American   ship  at  Blackstone's 

Island,       .... 

4 

4 

24. 

Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Ghent. 

23,24. 

In  battle  near  New  Orleans, 

Of  the  crew  of  the  Camel  by  fire 

40 

169 

215 

1815. 

from  the  Militia  at  Cape  Cod, 

] 

1 

Jan. 

1,5. 

Near  New  Orleans, 

32 

44 

76 

8. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans,     . 

558 

1516 

2074 

9,20. 

Skirmishes  near  New  Orleans, 

1 

5 

0 

15. 

Action   betvv^een    Endymion    and 

President, 

11 

14 

25 

Of  a  vessel   captured   near   Say- 

brook,        .... 

1 

1 

Feb.8 

Action   between   ship   Star   and 

American  priv.  Kemp, 

2 

8 

10 

17. 

Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  at  Wash- 
ington.      .... 

20. 

Action   between  the  Levant   and 

Constitution, 

23 

16 

39 

Action  between  the  Cayenne  and 

Constitution, 

12 

26 

38 

Carried  forward, 
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1815. 

Feb. 

26. 


27. 


8-12. 
Mar. 


21. 


23. 


BRITISH. 

Brought  forward, 
Action  between  St.  Lawrence  and 

American  priv.  Chasseur, 
Action   between   ship   Star   and 

American  privateer. 
Of  a  vessel  near  James  Island  by 

fire  from  Militia, 
Action  between  packet  ship  Prin- 
cess  Elizabeth    and    American 

privateer, 
Skirmish  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
At  Fort  Bowyer,     . 
Action   between    brig    Barbadoes 

and  American  privateer. 
Action  between  ship  Hannah  and 

American  privateer 
Action  between  Penguin  and  Hor 

net, 


K. 

2512 


W.        K.  &  W. 

5269  8646 


17!     23 


18 


Total,    .... 

It  is  known  that  of  the  British, 
there  were  killed,     . 
"  wounded, 

"  killed  and  wounded, 


13 


18 


24 


15 


31 


42 


2560  5349  8774 


2,560 
5,349 

8,774 


RECAPITULATION. 
AMERICAN.  BRITISH. 


Killed, 

2,816 

Killed, 

2,500 

Wounded,  . 

4,427 

Wounded,  . 

5,349 

Total  Killed  and 

Total  Killed  and 

Wounded, 

7,738 

Wounded, 

8,774 
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MEMOIR 


THEOPIIILUS    EATON, 


THE    FIRST    GOVERNOR 


COLONY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


BY    JACOB     BAILEY    MOORE. 


SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  45 


MEMOIR 


THEOPHILUS    EATON 


"  No  character  in  the  annals  of  >  e\v  England,  (says  Sav- 
age.) is  of  purer  fame  than  that  o:  Tueophilus  Eaton,  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  from  its  settlement  to 
his  death,  by  twenty  annual  elections  ;  the  only  instance  of 
such  an  honor  ever  conferred.  That  his  talents  were  ade- 
quate to  the  station,  might  be  confidently  concluded,  from 
the  fact  of  his  prior  service,  several  years,  as  representative 
of  Charles  L,  to  the  court  of  Denmar !,  ;  and  the  long  admin- 
istration of  an  infant  state  without  a  rival,  is  irrefragable 
proof  of  his  prudence  and  virtue.  All  the  original  writers 
of  our  history  are  abundant  in  his  praise,  and  the  later  and 
more  judicious  inquirers  are  satisfied  with  their  evidence."* 

Of  the  family  of  Governor  Eaton,  the  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  are  meagre.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Richard  Eaton,  who  was  born  in  15G3,  received  his 
education  at  Lincoln  college,  and  became  vicar  of  the  par- 
ish of  Great  Budworth,  in  Cheshire.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Stony  Stratford,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
pa.-r.or  of  a  church,  and  from  thence  he  removed  to  Coventry, 
where  he  died  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1617,  at  the  age  of 
54.  Mather  characterises  him  as  "  a  faithful  and  famous 
minister." 

Theophilus  Eaton  was  born  in  the  year  1590,  at  Stcny 
Stratford. f  He  was  placed  in  school  at  Coventry,  to  which 
town  his  father  had  removed,  and  there  the  young  pupil  be- 
came noted  for  proficiency  in  his  studies.     It  is  said  of  him, 

*  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  223. 

t  Stony  Stratford  is  a  market  town  on  the  river  Ouse,  in  the  hundred  and 
deanery  of  Newport,  county  of  Buckingham,  some  52  miles  distant  from  London, 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  called  Watling  street.     Lyson's  Britannia. 
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also,  that  he  possessed  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he  could 
repeat  whole  sermons  which  he  had  heard  at  church.*  I'he 
father  of  Mr.  Eaton  observing  his  capacity,  desired  that  he 
should  make  preparation  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  his  own  cherished  calling  ;  but  the  son  had  adopted 
other  views,  and  ultimately  decided  to  qualify  himself  for 
commercial  pursuits.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to 
the  business  of  a  merchant.  After  the  accustomed  service, 
he  became  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  engaged 
successfully  in  "  the  east-country  trade,"  that  is,  the  trade 
with  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. f  Thus  brief  are 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  early  life 
of  this  remarkable  man  ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  convey  a 
strong  impression  of  his  character. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Eaton,  which 
had  been  rendered  conspicuous  by  his  successful  enter- 
prises, attracted  the  attention  of  the  East  Land  Company,J 
and  he  was  chosen  deputy-governor  of  that  corporation.  In 
carrying  out  their  plans,  he  visited  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe.  He  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  mate- 
rially to  increase  the  traffic  of  the  company  with  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic  ;  and  became  so  well  known  for  his  energy 
and  success,  that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  the 
agent  ot  Charles  I.,  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  In  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  Stuart,  there  was 
nothing  incompatible  in  this  double  employment ;  and  it  is 
known  that  he  conducte  I  the  aftairs  of  his  two-fold  agency 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
the  respect  of  the  sovereign  to  whose  court  he  had  been  ac- 
credited. He  was  equally  successful  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  commercial  company  of  which  he  was 
the  representative.  Resuming  business  in  London,  after 
his  return  from  Copenhagen,  as  might  naturally  be  inferred, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  Mr.  Eaton  was 
eminently  successful,  and  Mather  says  of  him,  that  he 
*'  spent  many  years,  a  merchant  of  great  credit  and  fashion 
in  the  city  of  London." 

*  Mather's  Magn.  b.  ii.  26. 

tKingsley's  Hist.  Disc.  11. 

t  A  commercial  company  in  London,  established  in  1579,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  East,"  similar  to  tlie  great  Hamburgh  Com- 
pany, incorporated  by  Edward  [.,  in  1296,  and  the  oldest  trading  establishment 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Kastland  Company  consisted  alone  of  merchants  who  had 
trafficked  through  the  Sound  before  1568,  into  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c. 
It  was  complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  its  privileges  were  curtailed  ia  1672  ; 
&nd  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  it  has  existed  only  in  name. 
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Mr.  Eaton  was  a  puritan  in  faith,  and  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  emigrations  to  America,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur}^  He  was  one  of  the 
patentees  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  or 
assistants,  chosen  in  1629.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  company,  before  its  transfer  to  New 
England,  and  contributed  liberally  towards  providing  the 
means  for  the  settlement  of  the  colony.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Eaton  had  no  original  purpose  of  going  to 
New  England  ;  but  that  when  proceedings  under  the  act  of 
uniformity  became  so  oppressive  as  to  induce  his  beloved 
pastor  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Davenport,*  to  retire  into 
Holland,  and  afterwards  prepare  for  emigration  to  America, 
he  determined  to  throw  up  his  pursuits  and  prospects  in 
England,  and  accompany  his  friend  to  the  shores  of  the  new 
world.  Of  their  preliminary  arrangements,  unfortunately, 
no  account  has  been  preserved,  such  as  marks  the  progress, 
step  by  step,  of  the  pioneers  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massa- 

*  Rev.  John  Davenport  was  born  in  Coventry,  in  1597.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  entered  Merton  College,  then  in  Magdalen  Ilall,  Oxford,  and  before  he 
was  twenty,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  preacher,  first  as  domestic  chaplain  at 
Hilton  Castle,  near  Durham,  ard  afterwards  as  vicar  of  St.  Stephens,  in  Cole- 
man street,  London.  In  1625  be  received  his  degree  as  bachelor  of  divinity. 
By  great  application  to  study  he  had  become  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a 
preacher,  he  held  the  first  rank.  Becoming  a  conscientious  non-conformist,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Holland  in  1633,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  At  Amsterdam  he  became  colleague  pastor  of  the  English  Church 
in  that  city,  but  resisting  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  children,  then  practised  in 
Holland,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  church,  and  in  1636  he  returned 
to  London.  Here,  joining  the  company  of  his  friend,  Theophilus  Eaton,  he 
prepared  for  emigration  to  America.  He  became  the  minister  and  spiritual 
guide  of  the  people  of  New  Haven,  on  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  and  re- 
mained with  them  until  after  his  cherished  colony  had  been  merged  in  that  of 
Connecticut.  In  April,  1668,  just  thirty  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  at  New  Haven,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  first  church  in  Boston, 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  deceased.  Brt  his  labors  there  were 
of  short  duration.  He  died  sudd.mly,  of  apoplexy,  15th  March,  1670,  at  the  age 
of  72,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  Cotton.  Ample  accounts  of  this 
excellent  divine  are  contained  in  Professor  Kingsley's  and  Dr.  Bacon's  Historical 
Discourses.  ^ 

Several  of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Davenport  became  distinguished  as  clergy- 
men in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Hon.  Abraham  Davenport,  of  Stamford, 
was  distinguished  for  his  vigorois  understanding,  integrity,  and  firmness.  Dr. 
Dvvight  relates  the  following  anejdote  :  "  On  the  19th  Rlay,  1780,  (the  memo- 
rable dark  day,)  the  legislature  was  in  session  at  Hartford.  A  very  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  the  day  cf  judgment  was  at  hand.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives being  unable  to  transa  .'t  business,  adjourned.  A  proposal  to  adjourn 
the  council  was  under  considera'ion  ;  when  the  opinion  of  Col.  Davenport  was 
asked,  he  answered,  "  I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  judgment  is 
either  approaching,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  of  adjournment ; 
if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles  may 
be  brought." 
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chusetts  Bay.  We  know,  however,  that  the  new  adven- 
turers were  chiefly  Londoners,  men  who  had  for  the  most 
part  been  engaged  in  commerce.  Vv^e  may  suppose  that 
the  flattering  accounts  sent  home  by  the  earlier  colonists  had 
also  excited  in  the  minds  of  these  adventurers  the  hopes  of 
establishing  themselves  successfully  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce in  the  new  world.  The  company  embarked  in  two 
ships,  taking  with  them  a  number  of  servants,  and  a  large 
amount  of  property.  They  arrived  at  Boston,  26  June, 
1637,*  where  they  met  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  their 
brethren  who  had  gone  before  them. 

Mr.  Eaton,  and  those  who  came  with  him,  were  men  of 
consideration,  of  high  endowments,  moral  and  intellectual ; 
and  they  were,  moreover,  the  most  opulent  company  which 
had  come  into  New  England.  Hubbard  speaks  of  them  as 
"  men  of  great  estates,  notably  well  versed  in  trading  and 
merchandising."  Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  of 
the  plantations  alread^^^  established  were  naturally  desirous 
to  offer  such  terras  as  should  be  acceptable  to  the  new  emi- 
grants. They  were  offered  lands  at  New  Plymouth.  In 
Massachusetts,  great  pains  were  taken  by  individuals,  by 
towns,  and  even  by  the  general  court,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main in  that  colony.  Winthrop  says,  that  "  all  possible 
means  had  been  used  to  accommodate  them  ;  Charlestown 
offered  them  largely ;  Newbury  their  whole  town,  and  the 
court  any  place  which  was  free."  But  they  had  other  pur- 
poses, and  were  reserved  for  another  destiny.  They  had 
already  ^vritten  to  their  friends  at  Hartford  to  purchase  for 
their  use  ample  territory  from  the  natives,  further  south, 
towards  the  Hudson.  The  military  expedition  against  the 
Pequots  in  10.36,  had  opened  to  the  notice  of  the  colonists 
the  fine  tracts  along  the  shore,  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield, 
apparently  fruitful,  and  happily  situated  for  navigation  and 
commerce.  Stoughton  and  Underbill,  returning  from  the 
conquest,  both  bore  testim.ony  to  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  urged  their  friends  to  take  possession  of  it.  "  The 
Dutch  wiil  seize  it,"  says  Stoughton,  "  if  the  English  do  not ; 
and  it  is  too  good  for  any  but  friends."|  Underbill  spoke  in 
praise  of  "the  famous  place  called  Queenapiok,"  as  having 
"  a  fair  river,  fit  for  harboring  of  ships,"  and  bordered  by 
"  rich  and  goodly  meadows."  The  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation Jius  obtained,  Mr.  Eaton  determined  to  test  by  per- 

*  Kingsley  says  June  3fl. 
t  Hutchinson's  Coll.  62, 
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sonal  observation,  and  in  the  fall  of  1637,  in  company  with 
a  few  friends,  he  made  a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  lands 
and  harbors  on  the  somid.  The  fine  bay  of  Qu'nnipiack 
attracted  their  attention,  and  they  decided  to  fix  upon  it,  as 
the  place  of  their  settlemenr,  "  being  much  taken  with  the 
fruitfulness  of  that  place,  and  more  safety,  as  they  con- 
ceived, from  the  danger  of  a  general  governor."*  They 
erected  a  poor  hut  upon  the  future  site  of  New  Haven,  and 
here  a  few  men  subsisted  through  the  winter.f 

The  new  emigrants,  although  they  had  decided  to  decline 
the  offers  of  Massachusetts,  Avere  not  insensible  to  the  lib- 
eral intention  of  the  people  of  that  colony ;  and  in  a  letter 
giving  their  reasons  for  preferring  to  be  the  founders  of  a 
new  plantation,  they  pledged  to  them  their  future  friend- 
ship, and  their  resolution  "  to  be  any  way  instrumental  and 
serviceable  for  the  common  good  of  these  plantations  as 
well  as  of  those,  which  the  Divine  Providence  bath  com- 
bined together  in  as  strong  a  bond  of  brotherly  affection,  by 
the  sameness  of  their  condition,  as  Joab  and  Abishai  were, 
whose  several  armies  did  mutually  strengthen  them  both 
against  several  enemies,  II  Sam.  x.  9,  10,  il,  or  rather  they 
are  joined  together,  as  Hippocrates  his  tv/ins,  to  stand  and 
fall,  to  grow  and  decay,  to  flourish  and  wither,  to  live  and 
die  together."! 

Mr.  Eaton  arrived  in  New  England  at  a  fortunate  period. 
The  last  victory  over  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians,  who  had 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  settlements  on  the  Con- 
necticut, had  been  won,  and  the  Pequot  nation  had  ceased  to 
exist.  §  The  design  of  planting  a  new  colony  south  of  that  of 
Connecticut,  therefore,  seemed  to  open  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.    It  was  fortunate,  also,  for  the  elder  colony  on 

»  Sav.  Winthrop,  i.  259. 

t  This  hut  stood  upon  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Church  and  Meadow  streets, 
in  New  Haven.  Seven  men  were  left  by  Mr.  Eaton  ;  one  of  whom  died  during 
the  winter.  Joshua  Atwater,  a  gentleman  of  distinction  and  opulence,  was  one  of 
the  seven.  The  names  of  four  others  were  Francis  Brown,  John  Beacher,  Rob- 
ert Pigg,  and  Thomas  Hogg.  In  1750,  while  digging  the  cellar  for  a  house  on 
the  corner  of  Meadow  and  George  streets,  remains,  supposed  to  be  hose  of  the 
Englishman  who  died,  as  above  mentioned,  in  1637,  \vert  discovered.  Lambert's 
New  Haven,  42.     Dana's  Cent.  Sermon,  45. 

X  Sav.  Winthrop,  i.  405.  The  letter  is  dated  12  March,  1639,  a.id  signed  by 
Eaton  and  Davenporte. 

§  It  has,  in  no  very  kind  spirit,  perhaps,  been  said  of  the  colonists,  in  reference 
to  this  event,  that  the  example  of  the  Jews,  dispossessing  and  slaying  he  Canaan- 
ites,  may  have  settled  all  doubts  respecting  their  right  to  destroy  the  Indians,  or 
sell  them  into  slavery,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  earth  is  the  Loru's,"  and  the 
promise,  that  "  the  saints  shall  inherit  the  earth."— ^Lambert,  20. 
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the  river,  tli9.t  the  new  emigrants  had  arrived,  for  they  were 
generally  men  of  substance,  of  a  lioeral  and  christian  spirit. 
They  were  ready  to  aid  the  planters  of  Windsor,  Hartford 
and  VVeathersfield,  who  had  been  greatly  impoverished  by 
the  w^ar,  and  who  during  the  winter  of  uncommon  severity 
which  followed,  were  actually  menaced  with  starvation.* 
A  successful  negotiation  with  the;  Indians  of  Pocomtock, 
[Deerfield,]  w^hich  secured  a  supply  of  corn — averted  the 
danger.! 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  colonists,  for  a  removal  to  Connecticut,  was 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  more  out  of  the  way  and  ex- 
empt from  the  interference  of  a  governor  general,  who 
was  at  this  time  expected,  and  w-as  an  object  of  general 
apprehension,  in  all  the  New  England  plantations.  What 
foundation  thero  was  for  the  ho]  e,  by  such  removal,  of 
securing  exemption  from  the  control  of  a  governor  general, 
had  one  been  sent,  does  not  appeal*.  The  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion which  could  follow  them  across  the  ocean,  might  cer- 
tainly reach  them  in  a  wildernesc-  even  more  remote  than 
Quinnipiack.  J  It  is  not  impossible,  that  among  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  principal  mon,  a  spark  of  ambition 
may  have  been  concealed,  animating  their  high  resolves  to 
become  the  founders  of  a  state,  ard  to  control  its  govern- 
ment, after  shaping  it  to  a  model  agreeable  to  their  own 
ideas  of  a  perfect  commonwealth.  They  would  very  na- 
turally, also,  seek  to  avoid  any  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
bitter  antinomian  controversy,  which  then  raged  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  Mr.  Davenport,  on  his  arrival,  had 
earnestly,  but  ineffectually,  exerted  himself  to  reconcile. 
Failing  to  find  a  remedy  for  "the  spiritual  disease,"  which  had 
broken  out  in  Massachusetts,  they  may  have  sought  greater 
safety  in  being  a,s  far  removed  as  possible  from  its  influence. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  suggested  anothf  r  high  purpose  as  possi- 
bly influencing  the  course  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  associates 
at  this  period — the  bold  thought  of  asserting,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  an  absolute  independence  of  the  English  crown! 
He  who  reads  their  records,  will  find  nothing  to  contradict 
such  an  hypothesis.^ 

*  Winthrop  notices  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  of  1637,  and  says  the 
snow  laid  deep  from  4ih  of  Nov.  to  23d  of  March. 

t  Mason  says,  fifty  canoes  laden  with  corn  were  received  at  one  time. 

t"  My  arm  shall  reach  him  even  there" — wis  the  threat  of  Archbishop  Laud 
when  he  heard  of  Davenport's  retreat  to  Ameri.:a. 

§  Bacon's  Hist.  Disc.  86. 
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Mr.  Eaton  and  his  companions  sailed  I'rom  Boston  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1638  :  and  their  two  or  three  little  vessels, 
freighted  with  an  entire  colony,  were  brought  sately  to  their 
moorings  in  the  bay  of  Quinnipiack,  on  the  14th  of  April  ; 
their  passage  having  been  thus  protracted  through  their  in- 
dispensable caution  in  sailing  along  the  coast.  The  day 
following,  being  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arrival,  they 
devoted  to  worship.  From  their  vessels  and  their  tents, 
they  gathered  themselves  together  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  large  oak,*  reverently  listening  to  the  exhor- 
tations, and  joining  in  the  prayers  of  their  beloved  pastor, 
Mr.  Davenport.  He  preached  on  this  occasion  from  Mat- 
thew iii.  1, — "In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preach- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  Judea."t  On  that  day,  for  the  first 
time,  the  wild  woods  of  Quinni;;iack  rang  with  the  notes  of 
christian  hymns  and  exhortations,  where  for  ages  had  echoed 
only  the  war-songs  of  the  savao-p.  The  foundations  of  the 
colony  were  laid  in  peace,  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
were  invoked  upon  their  undertaking. 

Looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  and 
prosperous  community,  the  colonists  immediately  sat  about 
making  the  purchases,  and  entering  into  the  treaties,  neces- 
sary to  give  it  stability.  They  recognized  the  Indian  title 
to  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  and  justice  of  acquiring  it  by 
fair  and  open  purchase  of  its  original  possessors.  In  No- 
vember, they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  chief  of 
the  nativ^e  tribe  dwelling  at  Quinnipiack  for  the  plain  west 
of  the  river.J  In  December,  they  made  another  purchase 
of  a  large  tract,  lying  principally  north  of  the  other,  extend- 
ing eight  miles  east  of  the  river  Quinnipiack,  and  five  miles 
west  of  it  towards  the  Hudson ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  all  the  lands  of  New  Haven  colony  were  obtained  by 
equitable  purchase,  of  the  natives.§     Adopting  the  policy  of 


*  This  tree  stood  near  the  present  corner  of  George  and  College  streets.  New 
Haven,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  as  late  as  1776. 

t  The  historians  disagree  as  to  the  text  used  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  "  family 
records  expressly  say  that  the  selected  text  of  this  puritan  divine  was  Matt,  iii, 
1." — 3IS.  Letter  Eev.  Isaac  Jones,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

X  A  small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Quinnipiacks,  at  this  lime  resided  here  ;  they 
had  a  fort  at  a  place  since  known  as  Indian,  or  Beacon  Hill,  in  East  Haven,  and 
a  burial  place  near.  After  the  coming  of  the  whites,  their  numbers  rapidly 
diminished,  and  the  tribe  has  long  since  been  extinct.  The  tradition  is,  that 
Charles,  the  last  chief  of  the  Quinnipiacks,  was  frozen  to  death  near  the  ruins  of 
his  wigwam. 

§  These  purchases  comprehended  all  the  lands  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
New  Haven,  Branford,  and  Wallingford,  and  now  foTm  the  whole  or  principal 
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William  Penn,  these  colonists  permitted  no  lands  to  be 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  except  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  b}'  per  Tiission  of  the  magistrates,  and  all  convey- 
ances were  recorded,  and  ooen  to  public  inspection,* 

Near  the  bay  of  Quinnipinek,  the  settlers  laid  out  their 
town  in  squares,  on  the  plan  of  a  spacious  city,  and  in 
1640,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  New  Haven.  For  more  than 
a  year  after  commencing  their  settlement,  they  continued 
without  any  other  constitution  than  their  Plantation  Cove- 
nant. In  this  simple  instrument,  less  formal  even  than  the 
celebrated  compact  of  the  Plymouth  piigrims,  they  had  so- 
lemnly engaged,  that,  in  their  civil  as  well  as  in  their  reli- 
gious concerns,  "they  would  all  of  chem  he  ordered  by  the 
rules  which  the  Hcriptun  s  do  hold  forth."'  Some  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  Haven  were  Millenarians,  oj- believers  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  precede  the  millenium, 
and  that  there  Avill  be  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
M^ho  will  reign  with  Christ  on  earth  a  thousand  years.  This 
was  a  prevalent  belief  for  a  long  time  afterguards  in  New- 
England.  It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  more  enthu- 
siastic indulged  the  fond  illusion  that  they  were  the  precur- 
sors of  Christ's  millenial  kingdom,  which  was  to  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  that  the  city,  whose  foundations  they 
had  laid,  would  become  the  seat  of  empire  ! 

The  time  had  nov*'  arriv  d  when  it  w^as  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  government  for  the 
new  colony.  Accordingly  all  the  free  planters  of  Quinni- 
piack  assembled  in  convention  for  that  purpose  on  the  4th 
of  June,  lf539.  The  place  of  their  meeting  was  a  large 
barn,  which  had  been  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Newman. f 
He  acted  as  scribe  on  the  r  ocasion.  The  ceremonies  were 
imposing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  I^avenport  addressed  the  people 
from  the  words  of  the  royal  preacher,  "  Wisdom  hath  build- 
ed  her  house,  she  hath  hev^  i  out  her  seven  pillars."  His 
design  was  to  show,J  thar.  the  church,  the  house  of  God, 
should  be  formed  of  seven  ;)illars,  or  principal  brethren,  to 
M^hom  all  the  other  members  of  the  church  should  be  ga- 
thered.   After  a  solemn  invoca.tion  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 


parts  of  the  towns  of  East  Haven,  North  Haven,  Hamden,  Cheshire,  Meriden, 
North  Branford,  Bethany,  Woodbrldge  and  Orange.     Lambert,  46. 

»  Kingsley,  22,  82. 

t  Bacon  (Hist.  Disc,  21,)  says,  Mr.  Newman's  barn  was  somewhere  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  dwelling  of  Prof.  Kingsley  and  [the  late]  Dr. 
Webster. 

X  We  follow  the  account  given  by  Trumbull. 
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he  proceeded  to  represent  to  the  planters,  that  they  w^ere 
met  to  consult  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  nomination 
of  persons,  who,  by  universal  consent,  were,  in  all  respects, 
best  qualified  for  the  foundation  work  of  a  church.  He  en- 
larged upon  the  great  importance  and  soleinnity  of  the 
transactions  before  them,  and  desired,  that  no  man  would 
give  his  voice,  in  any  matter,  until  he  fully  understood  it ; 
and  that  all  would  act,  without  respect  to  any  man,  but 
give  their  vote  in  the  fear  of  God.  After  due  deliberation, 
resolutions  were  parsed  adopting  the  following  articles  as 
the  basis  of  their  goverinTient : 

1.  That  the  scriptures  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the 
direction  and  government  of  all  men  in  all  duties  which 
they  are  to  perform  to  God  and  men,  as  well  in  families  and 
commonwealth,  as  in  matteis  of  the  church. 

2.  That  as  in  matters  which  concerned  the  gathering  and 
ordering  of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  offices  which 
concern  civil  order,  as  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers, 
making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  allotments  of  inheri- 
tance, and  all  things  of  like  nnture,  they  would  all  be  go- 
verned by  those  rules,  which  the  scripture  held  forth  to 
them. 

.3.  That  all  those  who  had  d;  dred  to  be  received  as  free 
planters,  had  settled  in  the  plani  ration,  with  a  purpose,  reso- 
lution, and  desire,  that  they  migLt  be  admitted  into  church 
fellowship  according  to  Christ. 

4.  That  all  the  free  planters  held  themselves  bound  to 
establish  such  civil  order  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  se- 
curing of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  ordinance  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  according  to  God. 

5.  That  church  members  only  should  be  free  burgesses ; 
and  that  they  only  should  choose  magistrates  among 
themselves,  to  have  power  of  transacting  all  the  public  ci- 
vil affairs  of  the  plantation:  of  riaking  and  repealing  laws, 
dividing  inheritances,  deciding  of  difierences  that  may  arise, 
and  doing  all  things  and  businesses  of  like  nature. 

6.  That  twelve  men  should  be  chosen,  that  their  fitness 
for  the  foundation  w^ork  might  be  tried,  and  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  those  twelve  men  to  choose  seven  to  be- 
gin the  church. 

These  propositions  were  severally  adopted  finally  without 
dissent.no  objection  being  made  during  the  discussion  which 
arose  in  the  assembly,  except  by  Samuel  Eaton,  the  brother 
of  Theophilus  Eaton.     He  declared,  that  while  he  assen.;ed 
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to  the  proposition  that  "the  magistrates  should  be  men 
fearing  God,"  and  that  "  the  church  is  ordinarily  the  compa- 
ny whence  such  men  may  be  expected,"  he  oi  jected  to  the 
test  of  church  membership  required  of  the  voters,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  free  planters  ought  not  to  surrender  this 
power  out  of  tlieir  hands."  He  was  evidently  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  when  replied  to  by  the  labored  arguments 
of  his  brother  and  Mr.  Davenport,  he  found  so  little  sup- 
port, that  he  withdrew  his  dissent,  "because  he  would  hot 
hinder  what  they  had  agreed  upon."  The  fundamental 
principle  was  thus  adopted,  and  subscribed  to  by  sixty-three 
persons,  (all  who  were  then  present,) — "that  church  mem- 
bers only  should  be  free  burgesses,  and  that  they  only  should 
choose  the  magistrates,  to  have  power  of  conducting  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  plantation." 

After  the  adoption  of  these  essential  provisions,  which 
settled  the  character  of  the  embryo  commonwealth,  their 
next  step  was  lo  proceed  to  the  organization  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment.   The  method  was  as  follows  : 

The  little  town  of  New  Haven,  which  had  then  some  two 
hundred  inhabitants,*  was  divided  into  districts;  each  dis- 
trict selected  one  whom  they  judged  best  qualified  to  be 
one  of  the  church ;  the  individuals  thus  named  in  the  dis- 
tricts, assembling  together,  and  reducing  their  number  to 
twelve,  were  to  select  from  the  twelve  the  seven  persons  to 
be  the  ''pillars,"  or  members  of  the  original  church.  Meet- 
ing for  this  purpose,  on  the  22d  August,  1639,  Theophilus 
Eaton,  John  Davenport,  Robert  Newman,  Matthew  Gilbert, 
Thomas  Fugill,  John  Punderson,  and  Jeremy  Dixon,  were 
thus  chosen  to  constitute  the  church.  They  met  on  the  25th 
of  October  following  ;  and  having  admitted  into  their  body, 
and  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  all  who  were  judged 
qualitied  to  become  members  of  the  church,  they  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  civil  officers.  The  possession  of  property 
was  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  voter ;  character,  as  de- 
veloped in  church-membership  being  the  only  requisite  qual- 
ification of  an  elector. 

On  proceeding  to  the  election,  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  re- 
ceived the  united  suftVages  of  the  freemen  for  the  office  of 
governor,  and  with  him  were  joined  four  magistrates,  or 
dp})Uties,  with  a  public  notary  and  marshal — these  several 
officers  constituting,  for  the  time  being,  the  entire  civil  go- 

*  The  fundamental  articles  agreed  upon  at  Newman's  barn,  were  subscribed 
at  the  time  by  (d3  persons,  and  soon  after  by  48  others.  The  list  of  planters  and 
their  farailiep,  in  1643,  shows  a  total  of  419  souls. 
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vernment  of  the  colony.  To  provide  for  future  elections,  i' 
was  decreed,  that  there  should  be  a  general  court  held  an- 
nually in  October,  at  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony 
should  be  chosen  ;  and  it  was  further  decreed  "  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  aflairs 
of  government  in  the  commonwealth.''*  "  Thus  New  Haven 
made  the  Bible  its  statute-book,  and  the  elect  its  freemen."t 

This  was  the  first  organization  of  civil  government  in  the 
colony  of  New  Haven.  The  proceedings  are  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity.  The  fifth  article  of  this  Constitution, 
which  limits  the  right  of  voting,  and  of  holding  public  office, 
to  church  members,  was  a  test  not  required  in  the  elder 
colony  of  Connecticut,  and  it  met  with  some  opposition,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton, 
brother  of  the  Governor,  but  the  objections  were  finally 
withdrawn,  and  "it  was  adopted  with  one  consent."  It 
was  obviously  a  favorite  measure  with  Gov.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Davenport.  The  same  regulation  had  before  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  simply 
adopting  the  principle  of  the  English  law,  repealed  within 
a  few  years  only,  by  which,  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the 
Established  Church,  was  a  necessary  qualification  to  hold- 
ing any  office  under  Government.J  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
carrying  out  a  principle,  at  this  very  hour  in  force  in  some 
of  the  States,  which  declares  those  who  are  not  of  the 
protestant  religion  ineligible  to  public  office. § 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  laws  were  enacted  by  the 
authorities  of  New  Haven,  until  the  colony  had  been  en- 
larged by  the  admission  of  other  towns.  In  the  course  of 
five  years,  settlements  had  been  made  at  Milford,  Guilford, 
Branford  and  Stamford,  and  at  Southhold  on  Long  Island. 
These  towns,  though  at  first  exercising  each  a  separate 
government,  the  two  first  strictly  after  the  model  of  New 
Haven,  were  finally  united  with  the  latter  under  one  juris- 
diction. In  1643,  the  New  Haven  records  show  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  to  have  been  fully  organized.  Courts 
were  established,  and  the  mode  of  electing  the  deputies,  and 
magistrates,  or  assistants,  and  their  powers,  were  defined. 
The  general  court  of  the  colony  consisted  of  two  branches, 
both  chosen  by  the  people.  One,  the  representatives  or  de- 
puties of  the  towns,  elected  twice  a  year ;  the  other,  the 
magistrates,  consisting  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor, 

*  Trumbull,  i.  104—107.  t  Bancroft,  i.  404. 

i  Kingsley,  25.  §  See  Art.  14,  Part  II.  Const,  N.  H. 
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and  assistants,  or  magistrates  from  each  town  chosen  an- 
nually. The  concurrence  of  these  tM^o  bodies  made  a  pub- 
lic act  or  law.  The  supreme  administration,  both  civil 
and  military,  was  with  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  ; 
the  judiciary,  with  the  governor  and  magistrates.  The 
governor  presided  in  all  courts,  from  the  general  court  for 
the  jurisdiction  down  to  the  town-meeting  for  New  Haven.* 
"  The  course  of  legal  proceedings,"  says  Kingsley,  "  was 
peculiar ;  especially  as  the  courts  conducted  all  trials  with- 
out a  jury.  We  are  told  by  Hubbard,  that  this  exclusion 
of  juries  was  a  measure  urged  by  Gov.  Eaton.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  gentleman,  during  his  residence  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  where  the  institution  of  juries  is  unknown, 
formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  courts  of  those  countries, 
and  wished  to  conform  the  courts  of  the  new  settlement  to 
his  favorite  model.  Legal  proceedings  were  almost  entire- 
ly free  from  forms  and  technicalities ;  the  parties  told  their 
own  stories,  with  very  little  check  from  the  court ;  intro- 
duced such  evidence  for  the  most  part,  as  they  phased  ;  ar- 
gued with  the  judges  ;  and  decisions  were  given  according 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  equity  of  the  case."t 

In  April,  1644,  the  following  act  was  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral court,  for  the  government  of  the  jurisdiction  : 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  Judicial  Lawes  of  God  as  they  were 
delivered  by  Moses,  ande  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  morall 
lawes,  being  neither  typicall  nor  ceremoniall,  nor  had  any 
reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be  accounted  of  moi-al  equity, 
ande  generally  binde  all  offenders,  ande  be  a  rule  to  all 
the  courts  m  this  jurisdiction  in  their  proceedings  against 
offenders  till  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here- 
after." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  the  only  code 
recognized  in  the  early  periods  of  the  colony.  Eleven  years 
afterwards,  in  1655,  the  plantations  finding  it  necessary 
that  the  laws  of  Moses  should  "  be  branched  out  into  par- 
ticulars," to  render  them  more  applicable  to  their  condition, 
the  genera]  court  requested  Governor  Eaton  to  })repare  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  jurisdiction.  For  his  assistance  in  its 
compilation,  he  was  directed  to  consult  the  Massachusetts 
code,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  Discourse  on  "  Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  a  New  Plantation."! 


*  Bacon,  357.  t  Kingsley,  33,  34. 

i  Mather  says — "  There  is  hkewise  published  A  Discourse  about  Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  a  New  Plantation,  whose   design  is  religion :  in  the  title  page 
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The  instructions  to  Governor  Eaton  to  consult  the  Mas- 
sachusetts code,  seem  to  have  l;een  literally  followed.  He 
copied  a  large  portion  of  their  code  of  1(540,  particularly 
the  fifteen  capital  laAvs,  which  he  adopted  word  for  word, 
with  the  same  scriptural  references.  The  first  law  estab- 
lishing free  schools  in  America  was  passed  by  Massachu- 
setts, :i7th  of  October,  1647,  and  commenced  witli  a  pream- 
ble, \Ahich  has  often  been  cited  as  characteristic  of  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  This  was  copied  verbatim 
in  Mr.  Eaton's  code.f 

The  new  code,  drawn  up  by  Governor  Eaton,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  was  in  due  time  pre- 
sented, and  having  first  been  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  elders,  and  received  their  approval,  was  adopted 
by  the  general  court.  They  ordered  its  publication,  but 
there  was  at  this  time  no  printing  press  in  the  colony.  The 
manuscript  was  therefore  sent  to  England,  to  be  printed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Governor  Hopkins,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  at  that  time  in  London.  All  this  was 
done  so  expeditiously,  that  at  the  court  holden  at  New  Ha- 
ven, on  the  5th  of  June,  1656,  the  Governor  informed  them 
that  the  printed  copies  had  been  received,  and  they  were 
by  order  distributed  among  the  towns  X 

Gov.  Eaton's  code  of  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  the  New 
Haven  magistrates,  have  often  been  made  the  subject  of 
reproach  and  ridicule.  Grave  churchmen  and  ribald  wits 
have  here  joined  hands;  and  many  a  one  who  perhaps  be- 
lieves in  nothing  else,  most  firmly  believes  in  the  "  Blue 
Laws."  Why  the  epithet  blue  was  given  to  the  New  Ha- 
ven code,  has  been  a  matter  of  question.  By  some,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  called  blue,  because  they  were  san- 
guinary ;  by  others,  the  term  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
austerity  of  a  particular  sect — as  in  Butler's  description — 


"  For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
"  To  match  his  learning  and  h 
"  'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blui 


IS  wu 


wherenf  the  name  of  Mr.  Cotton  is,  hy  mistake,  put  for  tliat  of  Mr.  Davenport." 
Magnalia,  b.  iii.  46.  In  a  copv  of  this  Discourse,  printed  in  1663,  by  Green  & 
Johnson,  at  Cambridge,  which  1  have  seen,  is  a  AS.  note,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Davenport,  which  conclusively  proves  him  to  have  been  the  author. 

t  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray,  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  III  Mass   Hist.  Col.,  viii.  191-237. 

t  A  copy  of  the  printed  laws  procured  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Amer.  Antiq.  Society. 
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Bartlett,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Americnnisms,  says  the  term 
"blue"  was  applied  [in  England]  especially  to  the  Presby- 
terians, to  denote  their  severe  and  mortified  appearance. 
Thus,  beneath  an  old  portrait  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  Woodburn  Gallerj^,  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  A  true  Uue  Priest,  a  Linsey  Woolsey  Brother, 
"  One  legg  a  pulpit  holds,  a  tub  the  other; 
"An  orthodox,  grave,  moderate  Prnsbyterian, 
"  Half  surpiice-cloake,  half  Priest,  half  Puritan." 

The  epithet  "blue,"  was  probably  applied  in  this  country 
even  m.ore  extensively  than  in  l^ugland,  in  ridicule  of  the 
institutions  of  the  puritans  ;  and  was  employed  particularly 
to   characterize  the  laws  as  over  strict,  and  whimsical.* 

But  another  and  perhaps  sufficient  explanation  is  Ibund 
in  the  simple  traditionary  fact,  that  the.  original  pamphlet 
laws  were  stitched  in  blue  paper  covers — and  hence  the 
name. 

It  is  a  singular  tact,  that  vA^hile  the  laws  of  New  Haven 
were  less  sanguinary  than  those  of  the  other  colonies,  the 
popular  belief  has  assigned  to  that  colony  the  bad  pre-emi- 
nence. They  were  rigid,  it  is  true,  and  were  enforced  by 
unflinching  and  faithful  magistrates ;  but  the  honest  in- 
quirer will  look  in  vain  for  the  fabled  Blue  Laws,  except  in 
the  spitelul  story  of  a  refugee  parson,  who,  in  1774,  foresee- 
ing from  the  signs  of  the  times  that  he  might  pos^^ibly  be 
visited  by  a  revolutionary  mob  with  a  penalty  nut  provided 
for,  even  in  the  Blue  Laws,  prudently  retired  to  England. 
He  employed  himself  in  London,  whilst  the  war  lasted,  in 
reviling  the  colonists,  more  especiall}-,  in  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion, misrepresenting  persons  and  events  in  his  native  state. 
In  1781,  he  published  his  history  of  Connecticut,  filled 
with  extrava2:ances  and  falsehoods  so  gross,  that  no  one 
thought  of  contradicting  them  ; — Trumbull  did  not  deem 
them  worth  his  notice  ; — and  yet,  uncontradicted,  this  book 
has  created  far  and  wide  an  impression  as  unfavorable  to 
the  Puritan  settlers  of  Connecticut,  as  has  Diedrich's  fanci- 
ful history  to  the  character  of  the  honest  Knickerbockers  of 
New  York.f 

It  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  long  and  troublesome 
controversy  between  the  English  colony  at  New  Haven  and 


•N.  A.  Review,  xlviii.  .504. 

tSee  remarks  on  the  fiction  of  the  Blue  Laws,  in  Smith's  Hist.  N.  Y.  ii.  112, 
383  ;  and  in  Kingsley's  and  Bacon'i  Discourses. 
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the  Dutch  at  New  Netherland,  which  embarrassed  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Eaton.  In  less  than  three  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  New  Haven, 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  among  the  planters  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  form  a  new  plantation  further  south, 
at  some  convenient  post  upon  the  Delaware,  principally  for 
purposes  of  trade.  They  entered  into  negotiations  with 
and  purchased  lands  from  the  Indi.'iis,  on  both  sides  of  that 
river.  Trading  houses  were  erected  during  the  year  upon 
their  land  ;  a  post  was  fortified  or  the  Schuylkill,  and  some 
fifty  families  in  all  joined  in  the  emigration,  still  holding 
themselves  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven. 

The  Dutch  of  New  Netherland,  who  had  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  the  Delaware  by  the  Swedes,  chose  to 
consider  this  movement  of  the  New  Haven  people  as  an 
act  of  aggression.  Director  General  Kieft,  while  the  vessel 
containing  the  emigrants  was  on  its  way  south,  issued  his 
protest  against  their  settlement  anywhere  upon  lands  ad- 
joining the  Dela-ware.  He  asserted  the  claim  of  New 
Netherland  to  all  the  lands  there  occupied  by  the  English, 
and  in  the  following  year,  sending  an  armed  force  into  the 
Delaware,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  and  destroying  the 
settlements.  The  goods  of  the  settlers  were  seized,  their 
trading  houses  burnt,  their  vessels  taken,  and  a  number  of 
the  planters  sent  prisoners  to  New  Amsterdam.  An  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  George  Lamberton,  the  princi- 
pal man  of  the  settlement,  and  he  was  put  on  trial  for  trea- 
son ;  but  the  Dutch  magistrates  finding  the  evidence  insuffi- 
cient to  convict  him,  dismissed  the  charge.  They  compelled 
him,  however,  to  render  an  account  of  his  traffic  upon  the 
Delaware,  and  amerced  him  in  heavy  damages.*  Some  of 
the  planters  returned  to  New  Flaven,  and  the  few  who 
remained  submitted  to  the  government  of  New  Nether- 
land. 

The  exasperation  growing  out  of  these  summary  proceed- 
ings was  very  great  at  New  Haven  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
address  and  influence  of  Governor  Eaton  to  prevent  open 
acts  of  retaliation. 

The  desire  of  the  colonists  to  extend  their  possessions 
was  in  no  way  repressed  by  the  results  of  their  adventure 
upon  the  Delaware.  They  made  purchases  of  other  lands 
from  the  natives,  beyond  their  original  possessions,  west,  to- 

*  Trumbull,  i.  122.  See  also  the  account  of  this  controversy,  given  by  O'CaJ- 
Jaghan,  Hist.  New  Netherland,  i.,  231,  253. 
SECOND  SERIES,  VOL,,   II.  47 
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wards  the  Hudson.  The  Dutch  authorities  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, who  claimed  jurisdiction  to  the  Connecticut,  looked 
upon  this  proceeding  as  an  aggression,  and  charged  the 
New  Haven  people  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  usurp  their 
lands.  Director  General  Keift  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  Go- 
vernor Eaton,  protesting  against  his  planting  his  loot  near 
the  Mauritius  river.  Governor  Eaton,  in  reply,  told  him 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  river  as  the  Mauritius,  and  had  en- 
tered upon  no  lands  to  which  the  Dutch  had  any  known 
title.  The  English  had,  indeed,  built  a  small  house  on  the 
Paugassett  river,  but  it  was  at  leagues  distance  from  any 
post  on  the  Hu«Json,  or  the  Manhattoes  ;  and  they  had  not 
built  even  there,  until  they  had  first  purchased  a  title  from 
the  true  proprietors. 

The  controversy  came  before  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  where  the  course  of  New  Haven  was  jus- 
tified. Kieft  unfortunately  grew  passionate  in  proportion 
as  he  lost  ground  in  argument,  and  ended  his  action  in 
the  controversy  by  fulminating  a  protest  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  commissioners. 

Director  Kieft  not  long  afterwards  (1647.)  was  super- 
ceded in  the  government  of  New  Netherland,  by  Petrus 
Stuyvesant,  and  embarked  for  Holland,  bearing  -with  him 
the  character  of  a  bad  man  and  magistrate.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  lost  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

Stuyvesant,  the  new  director  general,  commenced  by 
the  n,ost  friendly  salutations  to  the  New  England  govern- 
ments, which  were  cordially  reciprocated.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  a  Dutch  ship  from  North  Holland  was  dis- 
covered trading  directly  with  New  Haven,  without  a  per- 
mit, or  the  payment  of  duties — a  specimen  of  free  trade  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam. 
The  ship  was  armed,  and  as  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  capture  her,  a  permit,  which  had  been  at  length  applied 
ior,  was  sent  to  NeM^  Haven.  But  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
instead  of  paying  the  duties,  or  taking  her  round  to  New 
Amsterdam,  announced  that  she  was  ready  to  sail  direct  for 
Virginia.  The  director  general  Stuyvesant  was  not  the 
man  to  be  trifled  with  in  a  matter  of  this  importance.  It 
happened  that  the  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam  had  just 
before  sold  a  ship  to  Mr.  Goodyear,  deputy  governor  of 
New  Haven,  and  had  contracted  to  deliver  the  vessel  at  the 
latter  port.  Un  board  this'vessel,  Stuyvesant  sent  a  body  of 
armed  men,  with  instructions  to  cut  the  other  ship  out  of 
the  harbor^  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  and  bring  her  to 
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the  Manhattans.  This  was  adroitly  accomplished  ;  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Dutch  free  trader  were  taken  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  triumph,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  confis- 
cated. Siuyvesant  accompanied  this  act  with  a  protest,  in 
which  he  claimed  all  the  lands  from  cape  Henlopen  to  cape 
Cod! 

These  proceedings,  of  course,  caused  great  excitement  at 
New  Haven.  Governor  Eaton,  in  a  calm  but  resolute  tone, 
protested  against  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  ;  re- 
citing the  conditions  in  which  the  respective  colonies  stood 
towards  the  sovereign  power  abroad,  and  to  each  other. 
But  his  remonstrances  were  miheeded.  and  the  dispute  was 
not  healed,  ^ome  of  the  Dutch  company's  servants  at  New- 
Amsterdam,  to  escape  punishment  or  hard  service,  had  fled 
to  New  Haven.  Stuyvesant  demanded  their  surrender. 
Eaton  declined  to  surrender  the  fugitives ;  whereupon,  af- 
ter an  angry  correspondence  between  the  two  governors, 
Stuyvesant  issued  a  proclamation  offering  protection  to 
slaves,  debtors,  or  other  runaways  from  New  Haven.  When 
these  extreme  measures,  however,  began  to  be  questioned. 
by  the  honest  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  tending  to 
convert  their  city  into  a  receptacle  for  the  worst  classes  of 
all  the  neighboring  plantations,  Stuyvesant  is  said  to  have 
outwitted  Governor  Eaton  by  privately  offering  pardon  and 
good  treatment  to  all  the  Dutch  runaways  who  should  vo- 
luntarily return  ;  and  then  to  have  cancelled  the  objectiona- 
ble proclamation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  co- 
lonies in  1649,  Governor  Eaton  proposed  that  effectual  mea- 
sures betaken  for  the  settlement  of  lands  on  the  Delaware. 
But  no  encouragement  was  given  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  New  Haven  proprietors  were  advised  to  dispose  of 
their  land  and  avoid  further  controversy.  At  the  close  of 
the  next  year,  however,  they  made  another  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  colony  on  the  Delaware.  For  this  purpose  they 
chartered  a  vessel,  in  which  some  fifty  persons  sailed  under 
a  commission  from  Governor  Eaton.  Touching  at  New 
Amsterdam  on  their  way,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  and 
several  of  the  passengers  were  arrested  by  director  general 
Stuyvesant,  and  were  only  released  from  duress  on  a  pro- 
mise at  once  to  abandon  their  enterprise  and  return  home. 
This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Stuyvesant  was  a  rash  one, 
and  provoked  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  United  Colo- 
nies ;  but  it  answered  the  purpose  of  "  Peter  the  Head- 
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strong,"  and, was  effectual,  in  preventing  the  settlement  of 
the  English  of  New  Haven  upon  the  Delaware. 

In  looking  back  from  this  point  of  time  to  that  when  the 
war  of  protests  and  proclamations  raged  between  these 
Dutch  and  English  magistrates,  w^e  cannot  but  admire  the 
skill  both  of  Governor  Eaton  and  Director  Stuyvesant,  in 
avoiding  the  shedding  of  blood.  Stuyvesant  had  great  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  sonorous  protests,  and  these  he  thundered 
without  stint  at  the  offending  puritans.  Governor  Eaton, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  of  prudent 
counsels,  and  hoped  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  without 
an  appeal  to  force,  or  the  doctrine  of  reprisals.  His  hopes, 
however,  vv^ere  no  farther  realized  than  in  being  able  to 
prevent  hostile  collisions  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  people  of  New  Haven  and  their  neigh- 
bors of  New  Netherland,  ceased  only  with  the  surrender  of 
the  latter  colony  to  the  English  in  1GG4. 

The  pecuniary  losses  to  the  colony,  growing  out  of  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  plantation  on  the  Delaware,  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Sacrifices  so  great  began  to  alarm  the  colonists.  Some 
who  had  brought  large  estates  into  the  colony,  now  beheld 
their  substance  rapidly  wasting  away ;  and  after  much  re- 
flection they  determined  upon  an  effort  to  repair  their  for- 
mer losses.  Combining  their  money  and  labor,  they  built  a 
ship  at  Rhode  Island,  of  150  tons,  and  freighted  her  for 
England,  with  the  greater  portion  of  their  commercial 
estates.  Thomas  Gregson,  George  Lamberton,  and  others 
of  their  principal  men,  embarked  in  this  vessel,  which  sail- 
ed from  New  Haven,  in  January,  1647.  The  ship,  which 
probably  foundered  at  sea,  was  never  heard  of  after  she 
sailed. 

The  traditions  of  New  Haven  connect  a  wonderful  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon,  or  appaiition,  with  the  loss  of  this  ship, 
Winthrop  (ii,  328,)  gives  the  first  account  of  the  phenome- 
non ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of 
Cotton  Mather,  gives  the  following  relation,  well  suited  to 
swell  the  marvels  of  the  Magnalia : — "In  June,  (1646.)  a 
great  thunder  storm  arose  out  of  the  northwest ;  after  which 
(the  hemisphere  being  serene)  about  an  hour  before  sunset, 
a  ship  with  like  dimensions  with  the  aforsaid,  Avith  her 
canvass  and  colors  abroad,  appeared  in  the  air  coming  up 
from  our  harbor's  mouth,  which  lies  southward  from  the 
town,  seemingly  with  her  sails  filled  under  a  fresh  gale, 
holding  her  course  north,  and  continuing  under  observation, 
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sailing  against  the  wind,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and 
then  vanished  into  a  smoky  cloud."* 

The  colonists  now  began  to  despair  of  bettering  their 
condition  by  trade  ;  they  saw  that  their  original  design  of 
creating  a  great  commercial  mart  at  New  Haven,  was  hope- 
less ;  and  considering  themselves  but  poorly  calculated  to 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which  few  had  any  prac- 
tical knowledge,  they  for  a  time  seriously  entertained  the 
design  of  quitting  the  country.  Some  few  of  them,  despair- 
ing of  success  here,  actually  returned  to  England. 

Of  the  leatling  men  of  New  Haven,  there  was  one  or 
more,  connected  with  Cromwell  by  family  alliances,  who 
had  corresponded  with  him  :  and  it  is  said  that  the  New 
Haven  people  received  offers  from  him  of  territory  in  Ire- 
land, or  Jamaica,  and  that  they  entered  into  treaty  for  the 
city  of  Galloway,  in  Ireland,  where  they  intended  to  settle, 
and  form  a  small  province  by  themselves.  But  the  unto- 
ward reduction  of  their  estates  opposed  a  serious  obstacle 
to  any  new  enterprise,  that  would  involve  expense ;  in- 
fluenced, moreover,  by  attachment  to  their  new  home,  and 
dreading  to  eneounter  the  persecution  from  which  they  had 
fled. — they  at  length  resigned  themselves  quietly  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  ;  became  substantial  farmers,  and  their  settle- 
ment henceforward  flourished  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the 
adjoining  colonies. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Governor  Eaton  was  an- 
nually re-elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  colony,  from 
its  foundation  to  the  period  of  his  death — twenty  years  in 
succession. 

Governor  Eaton  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1657,  in  the  67tb  year 
of  his  age. 

This  good  man  had  been  wont  to  say,  "  some  count  it  a 
great  matter  to  die  well ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  greater  mat- 
ter to  live  well.  All  our  care  should  be,  while  we  have 
our  life,  to  use  it  well ;  and  so  when  death  puts  an  end  to 
that,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  our  cares."  Having  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  this  maxim,  making  it  all  his  care  to 
live  well,  '•  God  would  have  him  to  die  well,"  says  the  quaint 
historian,  "  without  any  room  or  time  then  given  to  care  at 
all ;  for  he  enjoyed  a  death  sudden  to  every  one  but  him- 
self." Having  worshipped  God  with  his  family  after  his 
usual  manner,  and  upon  some  occasion  having  charged  all 
the  family  to  be   attentive  to  their  mistress,  then  confined 

»  Mather's  Magnalia,  b.  i.  25. 
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b}-  sickne.ss,v  "  he  supped ;  and  then  took  a  turn  or  two 
abroad  for  his  meditations."  After  that  he  came  in  to  bid 
his  wife  good  night,  before  leaving  her  with  those  who  were 
to  watch  with  her.  She  said  to  him,  "  Methinks  you  look 
sad."  He  replied,  "  The  differences  arising  in  the  church 
of  Hartford,  make  me  sad."  She  then,  discontented  as  she 
long  had  been,  said,  "  Let  us  even  go  back  to  our  native 
country."  To  which,  he  answered,  "  You  may,  but  I  shall 
die  here."  This  was  the  last  word  she  ever  heard  him 
speak.  He  retired  to  his  chamber ;  and  about  midnight  he 
was  heard  to  groan  ;  and  to  some  one  who  instantly  came 
in  to  inquire  how  he  did,  he  answered  only,  "  very  ill,"  and 
immediately  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.* 

In  the  discharge  of  his  various  duties,  the  conduct  of  Go^ 
vernor  Eaton  was  marked  by  great  energy,  skill  and  pru- 
denccj  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
During  the  perils  of  the  two  first  winters  at  New  Haven  ; 
in  the  embarrassing  disputes  with  the  Dutch  authorities  of 
New  Netherland,  and  the  difficulties  with  the  native  tribes 
of  Connecticut,  Governor  Eaton  exhibited  a  benevolent 
care,  wisdom  and  foresight,  that  were  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  colony.  And  so  unanimous  are  the  historians  in  his 
praise,  that  we  can  realize  a  degree  of  propriety  in  the  ex- 
travagant eulogium  of  Mather,  who  says  he  was  "  the  guide 
of  the  blind,  the  staff  of  the  lame,  the  helper  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  all  the  distressed ;  none  that  had  a 
good  cause  were  afraid  of  coming  before  him ;  on  the  one 
side,  in  his  days  did  the  righteous  flourish ;  on  the  other 
side,  he  was  the  terror  of  evil  doers.  As  in  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  so  in  the  goverument  of  his  family, 
he  was  prudent,  serious,  happy  to  a  wonder.  A  word  of  his 
was  enough  to  steer  them  !" 

Hubbard,  himself,  partly  cotemporary  with  Governor 
Eaton,  says  of  him,  "  After  he  saw  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try, he  soon  gave  over  trading,  and  betook  himself  to  hus- 
bandry, wherein,  thcugh  he  met  with  the  inconveniences 
usual  to  others,  which  very  much  consumed  his  estate,  yet 
he  maintained  a  port  in  some  measure  answerable  to  his 
place ;  and  although  he  was  capable  of,  and  had  been 
much  used  in,  affairs  of  a  far  nobler  and  broader  nature,  as 
having  with  good  advantage  more  than  once  stood  before 
kings,  yet  did  he  apply  himself  to  the  mean  and  low  things 
of  New  England^  with  that  dexterity  and  humility  as  was 

•  Magnalia,  ii.,29. 
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much  to  see,  and  with  so  much  constancy  that  no  tempta- 
tions or  solicitations  could  prevail  with  him  to  leave  his 
work  and  look  back  towards  Europe  again,"  "  This  man 
had  in  him  great  gifts,  and  as  many  excellencies  as  are 
usaally  found  in  any  one  man:  he  had  an  excellent  prince- 
ly face  and  port,  and  commanding  respect  from  all  others: 
he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  traveller,  a  great  reader,  of  an 
exceeding  steady  and  even  spirit,  not  easily  moved  to  pas- 
sion, and  standing  unshaken  in  his  principles  when  once 
fixed  upon,  of  a  profound  judgment,  fall  of  majesty  and  au- 
thority in  his  judicatures,  so  that  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  offer 
to  head  him  out,  and  yet  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and 
among  friends,  of  such  pleasantness  of  behavior,  and  such 
felicity  and  fecundity  of  harmless  wit  as  can  hardly  be  par- 
alleled ;  but  above  all  he  was  seasoned  with  religion,  close 
in  closet  duties,  solemn  and  substantial  in  family  worship, 
a  diligent  and  constant  attender  upon  all  public  ordinances, 
taking  notes  of  the  sermons  he  heard  exactly,  and  im- 
proving them  accordingly ;  in  short,  approving  himself  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  in  faithfulness,  wisdom  and  in- 
ofFensiveness  before  God  and  man,"* 

"  And  albeit,  he  sometimes  had  a  large  family,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  thirty  persons,  yet  he  managed  them  with 
such  an  even  temper,  that  observers  have  affirmed,  they 
never  saw  a  house  ordered  with  more  wisdom.  He  kept  an 
honorable  and  hospitable  table  ;  but  one  thing  that  still 
made  the  entertainment  thereof  better,  was  the  continual 
presence  of  his  aged  mother,  by  feeding  of  whom  with  an 
exemplary  piety  till  she  died,  he  ensured  his  own  prosperi- 
ty as  long  as  he  lived,"f 

The  author  of  "  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's 
Saviour,"  says,  "This  government  of  New  Haven,  although 
the  younger  sister  of  the  four,  yet  was  she  as  beautiful  as 
any  ol  this  broode  of  travellers,  and  most  minding  the  end 
of  her  coming  hither,  to  keep  close  to  the  rule  of  Christ  both 
in  doctrine  and  discipline."     Of  Eaton,  he  thus  discourses  : 

"  Thou  noble  thus,  Theophilus,  before  great  kings  to  stand, 

More  noble  far,  for  Christ  his  war,  thou  leav'st  thy  native  land  ; 

With  thy  rich  store  thou  com'st  on  shore  Christ's  churches  to  assist ; 
What  if  it  waste  1  thou  purchast  hast  that  Pearl  that  most  have  mist. 

Nay,  rather  he  hath  purchased  thee,  and  whatso'er  thou  hast. 
With  graces  store  to  govern  o'er  his  people,  he  thee  placed. 

*  Hubbard,  329,  330. 

t  Mather.  Mrs.  Mary  Eaton,  mother  of  Gov.  Eaton,  died  at  the  residence 
of  her  son  in  New  Haven,  1647. — MS.  Letter  of  Rev.  Isaac  Jonea. 
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Our  State  affaires  thy  will  repairs,  assistant  thou  hast  bin, 
Firm  league' to  make,  for  Gospel's  sake,  four  Colonys  within  ; 

With  Swedes,  French,  Dutch,  and  Indians  much,  God's  people's  peace  this  bred : 
Then  Eaton  aye,  remember  may,  the  child  that's  yet  unfed." 

Eaton  was  evidently  the  ruling  mind  of  the  colony,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  ;  and  from  the 
length  of  time  he  presided  over  the  colony  he  became  iden- 
tified with  all  its  interests.* 

Governor  Eaton  was  twice  married.  Of  his  first  wife 
we  hr  ve  no  other  account  than  that  she  died  after  becom- 
ing the  mother  of  two  of  his  children.  His  second  wife 
was  Ann,  the  widow  of  David  Yale,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  the  bishop  of  Chester.  At  the  time  of 
this  marriage,  she  had  three  children,  David,  Thomas  and 
Ann  Yale,  to  whom,  says  ]Mather,  Mr.  Eaton  "  became  a 
most  exemplary,  loving  and  faithful  father."  Edward 
Hopkins  married  Ann,  and  the  three  children  came  to  New 
England  with  their  mother. 

Governor  Eaton,  in  his  will,  names  three  children  only — 
doubtless  all  who  were  at  that  time  living.  Mather  says 
that  two  of  his  children  died  of  the  plague  in  London.  Of 
those  who  died  before  him,  his  son  Samuel  was  the  most 
distinguished.  He  was  born  in  1629,  came  with  his  father 
to  Nev/  England,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1649, 
and  was  chosen  a  magistrate  of  New  Haven  colony  in  May, 
1654.  He  and  his  wife  died  within  two  days  of  each  other, 
in  June,  1655."t 

The  three  children  named  in  the  Will,  were  Theophilus, 
Mary,  aixd  Hannah.  Theophilus,  a  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, came  to  this  country,  but  returned  and  settled  in 
Dublin.  Mary  was  married  to  Valentine  Hill,  who,  in  1658, 
removed  to  Pascataqua  in  New  Hampshire.  He  had  been 
a  deacon  fii  the  First  Church  of  Boston.  Hannah,  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  accompanied  her  mother  to  England, 
where,  in  1659,  she  was  married  to  William  Jones,  an 
English  barrister,  son  of  Col.  John  Jones,  brother-in-law  of 
Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  regicides  executed  on  the  Restora- 
cn  in   1660. 

Hon.  William  Jones,  Deputy  Governor  of  New  Haven, 
and  afterwards  Lieut.  Governor  of  Connecticut  Colony, 
was  born  in  London,  A.  D.  1624.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Col.  John  Jones,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  L,  who  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  beheaded  at  Charing 

*  Bacon,  357.  t  Kingsley,  76. 
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Cross,  Oct.  17,  1660,  aged  81  years.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rt,  Rev.  William  Jones,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  ol 
Durham  in  1597,  and  died  in  1617,  aged  91.  Col.  Jones 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Tregacon,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  North 
Wales,  A.  D.  1579.  He  was  married  in  1623,  to  Henrietta, 
third  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  (errone- 
ously named  Catharine  by  Carlyle,  and  Jane  by  Noble,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.)  Elizabeth, 
who  was  married  to  Robert  Cromwell,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
Knight,  descended  from  the  Royal  Family  of  Stuart  in 
Scotland.  Sir  Robert  died  at  Huntingdon,  June,  1617  ;  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  survived  the  elevation  of  her  son  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  died  Nov.  17,  1654,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Foster,  in  his  "  Statesmen  of  the  Common Vv'calth  of  Eng- 
land," has -paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  her  memory  and 
worth.  This  distinguished  lady  of  the  British  Isle,  was  the 
mother  of  Henrietta  Cromwell,  who  was  first  married  to 
Roger  Whetstone,  Esq,  an  officer  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  afterwards  to  Col.  John  Jones,  in  1623;  the 
maternal  grandparent  of  Hon.  William  Jones,  who  married 
Hannah,  yourgest  daughter  of  Governor  Eaton  of  New 
Haven  ;  and  was  also  the  great  grandparent  of  Sir  William 
Jones  of  India,  and  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  so  emi- 
nent in  the  annals  of  literature  and  science.  The  year  of 
the  death  of  Henrietta  Jones,  who  was  born  Feb.  7,  1.597, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
were  William.  John,  and  Morgan.  John,  was  the  grand- 
parent of  Sir  7/illiam  Jones,  and  Morgan  of  Rev.  William 
Jones.  Hon.  William  Jones,  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Jpnes  of  LitcuMeld,  Conn,  was  born  in  London.  1624,  was 
a  lawyer  at  Westtnirister,  and  married  to  Hannah  Eaton, 
daughter  of  Governor  Eaton,  July  4,  1659,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Holborn,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Rowe.  They  arrived  at 
Boston,  July  27,  16G0,  in  company  with  the  Judges  Whal- 
ley  and  GofFe.  They  removed  to  New  Haven  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  took  possession  of  the  mansion  of  Gov. 
Eaton,  and  continued  in  it  till  their  deaths.  The  mansion 
was  demolished  in  1710. 

Mr.  Jones  was  made  a  freeman  in  1661  ;  "svas  chosen 
magistrate  in  1662,  and  Deputy  Governor  of  New  Haven 
Colony  in  166  \.  On  the  union  of  this  Colony  with  Connecti- 
cut, May  11,  1605,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  magistrates. 
In  July  1691,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor Bishop,  he  was  elected  Lieut.  Governor  by  the  General 
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Assembly.  He  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  free- 
men in  1692,  and  retired  May  12,  1698.  He  had  acquired 
great  respect^ibility  and  influence,  both  in  tovn  and  Colony, 
in  his  day.  He  died  October  17,  1706,  aged  82.  His  con- 
sort, Hannah  Jones,  born  in  London,  1633.  died  May  4, 
(not  10th  as  has  been  stated,)  1707,  aged  74.* 

At  the  first  General  Court  after  the  death  of  Governor 
Eaton,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory — 
in  the  words  of  the  record,  "  a  comely  tomb,  f>uch  as  we  are 
capable  of"  A  plain  sandstone  tablet,  in  the  cemetery  at 
New  Haven,  marks  the  place  of  his  burial,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Gov.  dec.  7  Jan.  1657,  wtat  67. 
"  Eaton,  so  fam'd,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so  just, 
"  The  Phoenix  of  our  world,  here  hides  his  dust, 
"  This  name  forget  New  England  never  must." 

Lieut.  Gov.  Jones  and  his  wife  Hannah,  were  buried,  one 
on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  Governor  Eaton, 
and  to  the  former  inscription,  the  following  was  added  : 

"  T'  attend  you,  sir,  under  these  framed  stones, 
"  Are  come  your  honor'd  son  and  daughter  Jones, 
"  On  each  side  to  repose  their  wearied  bones. "t 

On  the  death  of  Gov.  Eaton,  his  widow  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  her  two  sons,  David  and  Thomas  Yale.  Elihu 
Yale,  governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  Yale  College,  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Yale.  Mrs.  Eaton,  the  widow  of  Gov.  Eaton,  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  1659. 

Samuel  Eaton,  the  brother  of  Governor  Eaton,  who  has 
before  been  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  was  the  first  teacher 
in  the  church  at  New  Haven.  In  1640,  he  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  colony  of  the  township  of  Brandford,  (Tetoket,  of 
the  Indians,)  on  condition  that  he  would  procure  emigrants 
from  England  to  settle  upon  it.  He  soon  after  went  to 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  settlers  for  the  new- 
plantation  ;  but  being  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  at  Duckinfield.f  in  Cheshire,  he  never  return- 

*  For  these  particulars  relating  to  the  family  of  Deputy  Governor  Jones,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

+  The  stone  has  been  removed  to  the  new  burial  ground,  and  the  old  inscrip- 
tion erased.     That  on  Gov.  Eaton  has  been  re-engraved. — Kingsley,  77. 

t  Duckinfield,  township  and  barony,  were  portions  of  the  property  of  a  family 
pf  that  name,  who  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  conquest.  The  township  has  some 
valuable  mines  and  quarries.     It  is  on  the   river  Tame,  which  here  constituted 
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ed.  He  was  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  who  in 
1062,  were  silenced  in  one  day  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  He 
is  described  as  "  a  very  holy  man,  of  great  learning  and 
judgment,  and  an  incomparable  preacher."  A  list  of  his 
publications  is  given  by  Wood.  He  died  at  Denton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  9th  of  June,  16G5,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel.  The  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral  is  found  in 
the  works  of  Oliver  Heywood,  v.  509.* 

Dr.  Mather,  speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  London,  by  Gov.  Eaton,  while  in  Den- 
mark, in  1613,  says  the  Eastland  Company,  on  his  return, 
presented  his  wife  with  a  basin  and  ewer,  curiously  wrought 
with  gold,  and  weighing  above  sixty  pounds. f  At  Gov- 
ernor Eaton's  death,  this  relic  was  valued  at  £41.  Miss 
Hannah  Eaton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jones,  in  an  exchange  ot 
property  transferred  it  to  Theophilus  Eaton,  her  only  bro- 
ther, who  lived  and  died  in  Dublin.  Gov.  Eaton  left  no 
male  descendants  in  this  country.  Among  other  treasures, 
a  silver  urn,  valued  at  830,  made  at  Copenhagen,  "was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Eaton  in  1615,  and  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  venerable  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  resident 
Episcopal  Minister  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 

the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. — Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  ii.  272. 

*  Wood's  AthensB  Oxon.     Bacon's  Hist.  Disc,  60. 

t  Miagnalia.  b.  ii.  97. 
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